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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  ISSUE. 


matter  contained  in  former  issues  of  this  work  has  been 
ilarged,  so  that  the  present  volume  deals  with  nearly  every 
subject  in  regard  to  which  statistics  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 
)fnder  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Census  an  inquiry  is  in 
5SS  concerning  the  cost  of  production  in  various  indus- 
ies,  the  displacement  of  labour  by  machinery,  the  employment 
>men  and  children,  and  other  kindred  topics*     This  in- 
f,  however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
I  extended  reference  being  made  to  these  subjects,  but  it  is 
&ped  that  much  interesting  information  will  be  available  for 
:  next  edition. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  limit,  except  in  special 

the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.     Should 

Dore  detailed  figures  be  required   than  are  given  in  the  text, 

hese  will   be  found   in   the    **  Statistical   Register/'      The 

jcessity  of  comparing  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  with 

at  of  the  other  Colonies,  except   on  the  most  important 

ointSyis  obviated  by  the  publication  of"  flie  Seven  Colonies 

1  Australasia,"  which  deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as 

lell  as  with  their  individual  resources. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  always 
fexperienced  in  making  the  information  it  contains  interesting 
to  persons  outside  the  Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the 
Retails  of  local  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  those  living  in 
he  Colony  who  require  such  details*  It  is  believed  that  in 
he  present  instance  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Every 
has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passed 
Dugh  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  from 
em.  Iff  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  would 
f  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointed 
lit* 

w/y,  24/A  Navemier,  1891. 
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Historical  Sketch. 

HE  Columbus  of  Australia  was  undoubtedly  Bon  Pedro  Fer-  ExpediUoti  of 

luindez  de  Quiros,  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  navigator,  who 

sailed  in  1606  from  Lima,  in  Peru,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

disooTeiing  a  southern  continent,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  had 

lly  expressed  his   confident  belief.     Like   Columbus,  he 

ilod  to  sight  the  main  land,  but  having  succeeded  in  reaching  a 

,  that  stretched  for  a  great  distance  north  and  south,  he  niis- 

6k  it  for  the  continent  in  search  of  which  he  had  come,  and 

named  the  land  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.     This  was  one  of 

ke  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  still  known  as  Espiritu 

nto.     Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny  on  De  Quiros' 

T688el,  the  saiJors  insisting  so  vehemently  on  returning  to  Peru, 

that  the  Admiral  was  forced  to  abandon  the  further  proaecution  of 

his  discoveries.     In  company  with  Be  Quiros  was  Luiz  Vaez  de 

Torres,  in  command  of  another  ship,  named  the  Almirante,  who 

er  parting  company  with  Be  Quiros,  discovered  that  Espiritu 

Dto  was  only  an  island,     Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear 

I  for  tlje  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  discovered  and 

niled  through  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  even 

ligbted  Cape  York,  which  he  supposed  to  be  only  another  of  the 

■»Dy  small  islands  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Prior  to  the  expedition  from  Lima,  it  is  possible  this  continent  Eariicut  chart* 
9m  visited  by  navigators,  the  recortls  of  whose  voyages  have  not 
baeo  traosmitted  to  us.  The  chart  of  Marco  Polo  would  favour 
ika  sttppo&ition  that  the  existence  of  a  great  south  land  was 
known  to  the  Chineae ;  and,  though  the  claims  of  Be  GonneviUe 
tm  have  discovered  Australia  as  early  as  1504  are  not  tenable, 
bearing  the  date  of  15-12  exist  whereon  is  marked  an 
ktenaive  territory  to  which  the  name  of  Great  Java  was  given, 
irlitcli  might  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  north-west 
f  Austral  ia.  But  however  valid  these  chiims  may  be  the  merit 
tf  the  Spaniard  ia  no  wise  lessened     It  ia  certain  that  previous 
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navigators  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  discoveries,  and  no  reallj 
authentic  records  remain  to  tJiow  how  far  those  discoveries  extended  J 

About  the  time  of  D©  Qiiiros*  voyage  the  Butch  neni  out  an  exp 
dition  from  Bantam  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  Dujfhen,  whic 
discovered  the  Gulf  of  Cari>cntaria.     Some  of  the  crew  landed, 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  6rst  Europeans  who  trod  the  shore  ( 
Australia.     Being  attacked  by  the  natives  they  were  forced   ta 
abandon  any  attempt  to  explore  the  country  ;  and  after  nami 
tlxe  place  Cape  Keerweer,  or  Turn-again,  they  departed,  apparenti] 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  ha<I  landed  on  the  northern 
shore  of  a  great  continent.     Other  Dutch  adventurers  discover 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  various  parts  of  the 
Dirk  Hartog,  in  1G10,  landed  on  the  island  now  bearing  his  name 
Jan   Carstena,  in  command  of  the   yaelita   Pera   and  AmliemJ 
in  1623  sailed  along  the  northern  ahoi^s,  for  a  long  time  calle 
Arnhero  s  land.     About  the  same  time  another  Dutchman,  Capt 
Edel,  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast.     In  1622  i 
Dutch  vessel,  t!ie  Leeuwin,  coasted  along  the  southwest  she 
£rom  the  capo  which  has  been  named  after  her,  to  ICing  George^ 
Sound;  and  in  1627  Peter  Nuyts  discovered  the  Great  Austral i 
Bight     Other  Dutch  exjdorers  were  Pelsart,  who  waSRhipwrecke 
on*  Houtmau's  Abrolhos  in  1629,  and  Tasman,  the  discoverer 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

Dam  pier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  explo 
the  w*est  coast,  from  Shark  Bay  to  Dam  piers  Archipelago,  and  tha 
north-west  coast,  as  far  as  Roebuck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  nil 
hundred  miles.  This  was  in  1699,  and  he  appears  to  have  ! 
in  several  places.  On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen.  He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  extreme,! 
and  almost  devoid  of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importancaj 
somewhat  resembling  a  racoon,  a  strange  creature,  which 
only  its  hind  legs,  and,  instead  of  walking,  advanced  by  greal^ 
bounds,  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time.  This  is  the 
first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  reached  us.     Dampier  i 
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JcMliljoa  the  aboriginal  iiiliabitanUt  of  the  north-west  coast  in 
teniis  the  reverse  of  favoui-able,  which,  however,  apply  equally  to 
tlie  natives  of  Xew  South  Wides  as  first  seen  by  Captain  Cook, 
The  mention  of  this  \a&t  distinguished  uian  brings  the  narrative  to 
Ibe  period  when  the  real  history  of  New  South  Wales,  and  there- 
with that  of  Australia,  begins. 

The  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily  voy^g©  of 

Diii»?rtaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  but 

instractions  also  mention  among  its  objects  the  making  of 

'  geographical  discoveries?.     The  ship  in  which  Cook  sailed 

.  small  vessel  of  320  tons^  carrying  twenty- two  guns.     Origi- 

'  haIIj  built  for  service  aa  a  collier,  she  was  selected  for  tlie  use  of 

!  eiipedition  on  account  of  her  unusually  strong  construction. 

bb  cnilt  ha<l  been  chosen  by  Cook  himself,  and  was  renamed  the  Tlit  Endeav^y 

Eadrarour,  in  allusion  to  the  great  work  which  her  commander 

vw  setting  out  to  achieve,     Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct  the  astro- 

i  observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr,  Hulander  were 

oloted  botanists  to  the  expedition.    After  successfully  ob8er\^ng 

I  Trmtisit  from  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote 

die  Endeavour^s  head   was    turned  south,    and    then    north- 

,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of 

r  great  continent,  whose  western  shores  had  been  so  long  known 

»Uie  Dutch.     After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely  surveying 

ew  Zealand,  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  three  weeks  sighted 

I  cli6i»  of  New  Holland^  as  Australia  was  then  called. 

Tlie  first  important  ponit  ob5er\^ed  was  Cape  Howe,  which  was 
10  named  by  Cook.  After  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary, 
the  Pigeon  Houae,  Point  Upright^  and  Cape  St.  George,  on  the  28th 
April,  1770,  Botany  Bay  was  discovefed,  which,  as  it  apppeared  to 

suitable  anchorage,  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  dropped  Cook  anchomij 
.     The  ship   orought-to  opposite  a  group  of  natives,  who 
I  cooking  over  a  fire.     Cook  and  his  crew,  unacquainted  witli 
» character  of  the  Australian  al>origines,  were  not  a  little  aston 
i  ihai  th^fte  laAtiv^  took  no  notice  of  them  or  their  prooeedini 
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Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the  water  and  the  noise  of  the 
cable  running  out  throtigli  the  hawse-hole  in  no  way  disturbed  them 
at  their  occupatioHj  or  caused  them  to  evince  the  slightest  curiosity, 
But  as  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out  tht?  pinnac€ 
and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchalance ;  foi 
on  tlie  boat  approaching  the  shore  two  men,  each  armed  with  a 
bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and 
made  threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  uciti 
that  the  ingenious  **won-nnera,*'  or  throwing  stick,  which  is  peculiat 
to  Australia,  was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  these  men 
were  evidently  determined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  o 
musket  was  discharged  between  them,  in  the  hope  tliat  they  would 
Enootuiter  with  be  frightened  by  the  noise,  but  it  producetl  no  effect  beyond  causing 
one  of  them  to  drop  his  buodle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he 
immediately  re-posaessed  himself,  and  the  two  natives  still  preservei] 
the  same  menacing  attitude.  One  of  them  at  last  cast  a  atone 
towards  tiie  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of  small  shot  in  the 
leg,  NotJiing  daunted,  the  two  men  ran  hack  into  the  bush,  and 
presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark,  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.  The  intre^ 
pidi ty  of  these  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike 
the  American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  U^M 
suiternatural  beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  wRB 
life,  and  who  were  thro^Ti  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first 
discharge  of  firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  wew 
neither  excited  to  wonder  by  the  ship  nor  overawed  by  the  superiof 
number  and  unknown  w^eapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined 
the  bay  in  the  pinnace,  and  lauded  several  times ;  but  by  no 
endeavour  could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  coramn^ 
nication  with  him.  The  well-known  circumstance  of  the  great 
variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,  from  which  Botany  Bay  derived 
its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over.  Before  quitting  the  bay  the 
ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack,  first  on  the 
south  shore  and  then  near  the  north  head,  thus  taking  for 
possession  of  the  territory  for  the  British  Crown* 
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After  leaTini"  Botany  Bay  Cook  sailed  northward.     He  saw  and  i***"^  ^•^ 

^  '^  Bccti  and  i 

named  Port  Jackson,  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  forebore 
^■io  enter  the  6 nest  natural  harbour  in  Australia.  Bt-oken  Bay  ir?as 
^Blso  JsecUf  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  ^Moreton  Buy 
^■iras  reached.  Still  sailing  north  ward,  and  taking  notes,  as  be  pro< 
^  ceededt  for  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  milea 
vitboQt  the  occurrence  o£  any  event  worthy  of  heing  chronicled, 
I  lis  foddenly  one  night  at  11  oVIock  the  water  was  found  to  shoal, 
viihoat  any  sign  of  breakers  or  land  While  Cook  was  speculating 
m  ih/G  cattae  of  this  phenomenon,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out 
Jlie  boats  to  take  soundings,  the  Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  i^diSSS?^ 
rer  ©a  much  that  tlie  guns,  spare  cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had 
»be  at  once  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke, 
apts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel  oflf  with  the  morning  tide ; 
Qt  ihese  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was  rising  so  rapidly  in 
^e*  bold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the  crew  could 
II r  keep  it  in  check  At  length  one  of  the  midshipraen  sug- 
the  deface  of  **  fothering/*  which  he  had  seen  practised  in 
kbfi  We«t  Indies,  This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords, 
the  vessel's  keel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wuction  of  the 
;  may  draw  the  canvas  into  tlie  aperture,  and  thus  partially 
I  the  vent.  This  was  performed  with  great  success,  and  the 
^mm\  was  floated  oflf  with  the  evening  tide.  The  land  was  soon 
•ft«*  made,  near  the  mouth  of  asmall  river,  whicli  Cook  called  after 
Ihe  shipy  the  "  Endeavour  Eiver."  A  headland  close  by  ho  named 
Cbpc  Tribalation,  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river,  and  there 
CBTTCxied  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Cook  afterwards  completed  the 
rof  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South 
ITaleay  and  returned  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 

The  favourable  reports  brought  to  England  by  the  Endeavour  Return  at  the 

I  her  return,  and  the  graphic  account  of  his  voyage  published  by 

&k,  together  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  just  lost  her 

lorth  American  Colonies,  by  their  successful  rebellion,  turned  all 

I  to  Australia,  or  New  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called, 

'■"  diiUcttlty  of  disposing  of  their  criminal  population  was  only 
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riftrw1n*w  pro- 


one  of  the  causes  which  determined  the  Goverucnent  of  the  duj 

to  found  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  for  it  will  beoon 

evident,  as  the  narrative  jjroceeds,  that  all  concerned  felt  they  were  ' 

engaged  in  foundrng  a  new  home  In  the  Southern  Hvaii8|>ht*rc  for 

the  Britisli  people,  and  that  visions  of  even  greater  progress  thaarl 

has  yet  been  attained  tilled  the  mindH,  not  only  of  Viscount  Sydney 

and  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons  in  tkoi 

Colony  itself.     The  truth  of  this  view  is  amply  demonstrated  bj 

the  testinaony  of  several  contemporary  writers  ;  but  it  ia  nowher 

more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  the  lines  entitled  **  The  Visit  ofJ 

Hope  to  Sydney  Cove,"  the  author  of  which  was  Darwin,  who 

"  Botanic  Garden "  is  well  known.     The  lines  have  been  of 

quoted  ;  but  they  contain  so  distinct  a  proptiecy  of  the  greatne 

to  which  the  Colony  has  attained  that  they  may  be  appropriatelj 

introduced  : 

Where  5iydney  C^ve  her  lycfd  IwRom  Bwelk» 
Courts  her  young  navies  and  Uio  storm  repels; 
High  on  a  rock  iiniitl  the  troubled  Jiir 
Hope  stood  fiubtime  and  waved  her  poldeu  hair, 
Claimed  with  her  rosy  smile  tlie  to*sLiig  deep. 
And  with  uwoet  accents  charmed  the  windB  to  sleep; 
To  each  wild  plain  she  stretched  her  snowy  hand, 
High  waving  wood  and  Bea-encircled  strand. 

*  Hear  me/  she  cned,  *  ye  rising  realms  1  Record 
•Time's  opening  scene  and  Truth's  unerring  word, 

*  Thrre  ahftll  hroad  streets  their  stately  walls  e^Ltend, 
*The  cireus  widen  antl  the  crescent  heiid  ; 

*  Th^re,  ravM  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  land, 

*  Shall  hrif^ht  canals,  and  solid  roads  expand, 

*  l^hirr  the  proud  arch,  Colossusdike,  l>cstnde 
•Yon  glittenng  stream,  and  hound  the  chafing  tidej 

*  Embellished  villas  crown  the  landscajje  scene, 

*  Farms  wa%-e  with  gold  and  orchards  blush  between. 

*  Thrre  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-capped  towers  ascend^ 

*  And  piers  and  quays  their  maasy  structure  blend ; 

*  While  with  each  breeze  approaching  vessels  glide, 
'  And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tide' 
Then  eeaaed  the  nymph— tumultuous  echoes  roar — 
And  joy's  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  graceful  steps  descending  pressed  the  plain^ 
And  Peace  &nd  Art  and  Labour  joined  her  train. 


^FIRST  FLEET  SAILS. 


fliick  WQirfIs  m»  them  ooiild  not  have  been  mBpired  bj  the  prospect 
«{  Ibe  "big^gaol  growing  still  bigger,"  which  some  foreign  writers 
MMfft  W9B  «n  the  Colony  was  ever  expected  to  becorae  On  the 
ftjtttnwT  tbey  mark  the  prescience  of  those  who,  one  hundred  yeara 
1^  Mw  dearly  what  a  great  enterprise  was  being  then  initiated. 


llwas  in  the  early  part  of  1T87  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretary 


Stale  for  the  Colonies,  determined  to  plant  a  colonr  in  New  J?™**  **« 


L        Itn 

Hpbstk  Wale%  and  by  May  of  that  year  the  ''  First  Fleet  ^'  had  been 
^nmibletL  It  oonaisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  Sirius ;  the  armed 
tender  Supply  ;  tlu^ee  store  shi|>s — the  Goklen  Grove,  Flshbom, 
cd  Borrow dnle ;  and  six  transports— the  Alexander,  Scarborough, 
hdj  Pearhyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  Friendship,  and  Charlotte,  The 
Ivgfst  of  these  reasels  measured  onJy  450  tons,  and  the  smalleist 
wii  no  more  tlian  270  tons.  On  board  of  the  six  transporta 
pftcked  no  fewer  than  564  men  and  192  women,  all 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  ex;patriation.  There  were 
carried  168  marines  and  10  officer^  commissioned  and  non> 
ned.  These^  with  5  medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and 
wires  of  marines,  together  with  13  children,  the  off- 
of  the  conTicts,  made  up  the  total  number  of  persons 
to  found  the  Colony.  Captain  Phillip,  RN.,  was 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  also  bore  a  commission 
emer  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales,  Second 
oooiQiJiQd  was  Captain  John  Hunter,  of  the  Sinus,  and  Mr. 
Ifid  Collins  accompanied  the  expedition  as  Judge  Advocate, 

r  fleet  aailed  at  the  end  of  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  ^^^Jff^^ 

» Janeira,  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  "^i«**^«J^ 

|7d8u     A  cursory  examination  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a 

I  unsuitable  site  for  a  new  settlement  could  hardly  have  been 

titan  the  shores  of  this  bay.     Despite  the  profusion  of  new 

^flants  which  had  so  delighted  Banks  and  Solander,  the  neighbour- 

)m)d  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  fertile.     The  scarcity  of  good 

water  was  a  further  disadvantage,  w^hile  the  bay  it&elf  was  so 

Aillow  M  lo  forbid  the  ships  approaching  the  shore,  which  would 
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have  necessitated  tlie  erection  of  piors  and  jetties  of  great  lengtluJ 
It  was  besides  expbsed  to   the  full  swell  of   the  Pacific,  beingi 
destitute  of  bays,  creeks,  or  coves  of  any  kind.     The  Governor 
accordingly  determined  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  mor 
suitable  site  for  the  settlement     After  proceeding  with  three  of  the 
boats  about  nine  miles,  he  found  himself  abreast  of  the  entranc 
of  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  sludlov 
indentation  of  the  land,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  laudlng-plaoe  for 
boats.     Undeterred  by  this  opinion,  Phillip  rounded  the  South 
Head  and  soon  saw  opening  before  Iiira  the  whole  expanse  of  one  ol 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.     For  miles  to  the  west  stretche 
the  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted! 
the  nnnds  of  the  explorers,  disheartenetl  as  they  had  been  by  thei 
appearance  and  surroundings  of  Botany  Bay»     In  place  of  the  i 
stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation  of  | 
that  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thick  J 
forest  of  noble  trees,  wliich  extended  to  the   water's  edge,  andJ 
promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building.     In  place  of 
the  open  roadstead  at  Botany  a  countless  succession  of  bays  and 
inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators 
they  proceeded  up  the  harbour.     Deep  water  was  found  to  extend 
to  the  very  base  of  the  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  fo 
expensive  wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupie 
the  little  community  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  mor 
immediately  preying  wants. 

The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of] 
Australasia  was  deteiTnJned  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  peren-^ 
nial  stream  of  the  p wrest  water  was  found  discharging  itself  into  i 
beautiful  sandy  cove^  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  which  wa 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  who 
auspices  the  enterprise  had  heen  undertaken.     Before  finally  de 
ciding  on  this  site,  Captain  Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the 
various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  his  original  choice  by  the  fact  that! 
no  such  stream  of  water  had  been  found  elsewhere,  tliough  in  othe 
respects  numerous  positions  equally  eligible  presented  themselves,  ^ 
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Retoming  immediately  to  Botany,  prepamtions  were  made  for  la  p^rouac^  | 
braaging  the  ookmy  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet  were 
itandiiig  oat  of  the  bay  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  Two 
itraogia  Teasels  evidently  making  for  the  entrance  wei-e  discerned 
k  the  offing.  Captain  Phillip  went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet 
!  stf&ngers,  who  proved  to  be  a  French  exploring  party  under 
i  command  of  Jean  Frant^-ois  Galaup,  Comte  de  la  P4;roU3e,  thoir 
I  bein^  the  frigates  A8trolal>e  and  Boussole.  After  an  inter- 
dduige  of  eourteeies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and  refit  in 
fiblatiy  Bay*  They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried  one 
their  company  on  shore — Father  le  Receveur,  of  the  Order  of 
Fnmclap  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas.  Hia 
is  atill  extant  at  La  P^rouse,  near  the  north  head  of  Botany 
Bky,  where  also  a  monument  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the 
memory  of  the  cororoander  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked 
!  whose  crew  were  murdered  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  The 
QCiit  wft«  erected  by  Messrs.  De  Bougaiuville  and  Ducampier, 
nding  the  French  war  vessels,  Tli^tis  and  Esp^rance,  then 
Ipng  in  Port  Jackson* 

On  Captain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  memor-  Foanttfttion  * 
2€th  January,  1788,  the  ship^t  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and 
ions  were  at  once  made  for  landing  the  colonists.  The 
;  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
itle  stream^  was  commenced,  and  when  a  sufficient  spaco  had 
been  obtained  a  flagstaff  was  erected,  and  the  Union  Jack 
tipi  After  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  marines,  the 
So^fsmor  read  Im  commission,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel, 
warning,  and  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  tlie  ceremony  closing 
nib  general  festivity.  Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for 
y  was  well  underfitood  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  supplies 
br  themsislveSy  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  be  precarious, 
M  the  store  of  provisions  in  their  possession  was  calculated  to  last 
'  ahort  ttme. 
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Accordingly  grouBd  was  cleared  at  the  Lea<^  of  Parm 
adjoining  the  aettlemeut^  and  an  attempt  mado  to  raise  wheat,  bul 
time  Iia«  shown  that  the  soil  in  the  immediat-e  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney  is  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  even  if  i 
good  crop  had  been  obtained  the  colonists  must  have  starved  while 
it  was  maturing.     No  food  worth  mentioning  was  procured  fron 
the  land,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batch  of  colonists,  but  without 
stores.     Tins  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  whereupon  Goverao 
Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Capo  Colony,  and  the  Supply 
Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  wbich,  however,  could  only  be  ol 
tained  in  insufficient  quantity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
return  of  these  vessels  the  state  of  affairs  became  as  bad  as  before^^ 
and  starvation  again  staled  the  Colony  in  the  face*       Under  theee^l 
circumstances,    everyone,    including   the   Governor   himself, 
placed  on  short  allowance,  and  even  the  sheep  and  cattle  w^hic 
had  been  reserved  for  breeding  purfKJses  were  killed  for  food. 
this  aspect  of  aifairs  the  Governor  bethought  himself  of   Norfolk] 
Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sent  lieutenaEiti 
Philip  Gidley  KinjLi^,  of  the  Siriiis,  to  establish  a  branch  colony.' 
A  detachment  of  200  convicts,  with  a  ^uard  of  70  marines,  was^ 
therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.     On  arrival  they  found  that  I 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  and^ 
had  succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.     Bat  the  Sirius,  luJ 
which  the  new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the 
island,  ao  that  no  supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  time. 


SlM  *'8<c«iMi  When  the   fjrospects  of   the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  ha 

reached  their  gloomiest,  the  **  Second  Fleet,"  consisting  of  thre&l 
store  ships,  arrived,  and  snatched  the  Colony  from  the  very  brink  j 
of  destruction  by  famine.     This  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  sal 
great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced.     Fr 
difficulties,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  shi|i 
loads  of  immigrants,   most  of  w^hom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying 
condition.     Of  1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked|l 


SECOND  FLEET  ARRIVES. 


'900  died  OD  the  Toy«ge,  and  several  bund  red  more  were  found 

to  W  m  fiBCraoiii  on  siriv&l.     In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  the 

Go?driMM^i  retpoostbtlities  were  further  increased  by  the  attempts 

«{  io<iiie  oi  the  pnaofners  to  esc;it>e  from  the  Colony.     Some  took  Kmc^pc  »t 

pri«onen. 
lo  um  bush,  oUierB  stole  boats  and  put  to  sea^  intending  to  reach 

ikt  Patch  seitlementA  In  the  Indian  Ocean,     Daring  a.^  this  latter 

itxcaipi  maj  appear,  it  was  in  one  instance  successful  ;  two  men 

tai  a  woman,   in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reacliiDg  Timor, 

whmrn  ihey  were  imprisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  first 

Qppoitiiiiity.      Numerous  etforU  were  made  to  esca]^  from   the 

MttleBKOit  by  land,  the  ignorance  of  the  con\iot$  being  such  that 

msny  imagined  tliey  could  walk  overland  to  China,  aud  not  a  few 

jetidied  in  the  bush  while  making  the  attempt. 


GoTeraor  FhiUip^s  health  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxieties  neimriufti 
tarn  office,  and  in  17£i^2  he  returned  to  England,  where  in  reward 
hia  exertions  in  founding  the  Colony  he  received  a  pension,  and 
at  an  advanced  age«  Major  Grose  and  Captain  Pat^trson, 
in  charge  of  the  military,  administered  the  Government  till 
l!i«»  arrival  of  his  successor.  In  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 
Urn  kiia  of  the  Sirius  lia<l  gone  to  England,  arrived  as  the  second 
Governor*  With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  affairs  took  a 
new  turn.      He  brousrht  out  a  number  of  free  settlers,   mostly  Fa.rmin 

'    enterjw 

iraing  men  ;  and  some  fine  alluvial  land  having  been  discovered  mitiat«d. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilawkesbuty,  fanning  was  successfully  started, 
•bd  in  a  ahort  time  more  than  6,000  acres  were  under  cro|is  of  wheat 
•lal  maixe,  Tlie  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for  a  time 
sful,  but  in  1 790  a  herd  of  60  head  was  discovered  at  the 
B^'Ocywpiiatares,"  near  Camden.  These  were  the  descendants  of 
»me  cattily  which  liati  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years 
ItBlore.  Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  deteriorated,  they 
pTQireil  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settle- 
mml  In  1800,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  popula- 
laoa  was  ov<^r  6,000  ;  attempts  had  Ix^en  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
interiDr,  but  without  success  ;  the  Hunter  lti?©r  and  its  coal  mines 
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liiid  been  dis«>vereil,  and  tlie  mines  were  being  worked   hj 

detacliinent  of  prisoners  ;  the  city  of  Newcastle  bad  been  founded^l 
and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  a  military  body  enlisted  fopi 
service  in  the  colony  {the  first  detachments  of  which  had  arrived  J 
in  1790),  formed  an  edicient  garrison,  and  guard  over  the  mor 
refractory  prisoners.  During  Governor  Hunter's  term  of  officel 
Bass  and  Flindei^  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the  south  o£l 
Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  9  feet  over  all ;  and  the  former  db 
covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name^  thus  pro\  ing  Tasmania  to] 
be  an  island^  an<l  not  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent^ . 
previously  supposed. 


rKtaif.       The  next  Governor  wa^  Philip  Gidley  King,  previously  men* 

tioned  as  tlie  Lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  who  was  despatched  hyj 

Phillip  to  found  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island,     Though  all 

fears  of  famine  had  now  disappeared,  Governor  King  soon  found] 

himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  a  scarcely  less  distressing  nature*  1 

To  explain  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  constitution 

of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.     This  body  had  been  specially  I 

raised  for  service  in  the  Colony,  the  officers  of  the  King's  regi-l 

ments  not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far  distant 

settlement,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  find  no  intellectuall 

occupation,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  aa] 

a  prison  guard,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,   in  alleg 

repiisals  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  illused,  and  often  sorely  provoked, J 

aborigines.      As  a  military  guard  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  thiaJ 

corps  was  raised,  and  a  few  enterprising  spirits — many  of  whom  I 

had    never  served  before — were  induced  to  accept  commissions,  I 

with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  making  their  for-  i 

tunes  in  the  Colony,    Unfortunately,  the  readiest  means  to  this  end  j 

i  in  spirit*,  was  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  rum  was  in  great  requesti 

the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  importers  of! 

that  spirit  in  large  quantities,  and  even  set  up  private  stills,  in] 

defiance  of  a  Government  oi-der  to  the  contrary.     As  an  instance  I 

of  the  enormous  profits  made  in  this  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned  1 
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tii&t  the  retail  price  of  mm,  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  King,  was 
£2  per  gallon,  7a  6A  to  10s.  being  the  utmost  cost  to  ilie  importer. 
To  put  A  stop  to  this  state  of  things— in  which  the  officials  and  s„pp|.e«I 
rulers  of  the  Colony  were  reallj  doing  their  Ijest  to  debase  those  iJScy "" 
ttmitiltted  to  their  charge— a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  instructions 
d  the  new  Governor,  as  follows : — "  You  are  to  order  and  direct 
tlukt  DO  spirits  be  lauded  from  any  ^^essel  coming  to  Port  Jackson 
vUhotrt  your  consent*'  In  consequence  of  this  order,  King  pro- 
(Mded  to  act  promptly,  and  when  he  left  the  Colony  in  .1806,  he 
kd»iit  ftway  no  less  than  69,484  gallons  of  spirits,  and  31,293 
fdlODS  of  wine;  The  quantity  which  he  allowed  to  be  landed  was 
iold,  hy  his  order,  at  various  prices,  the  maximum  not  exceeding 
lOhL  per  gallon*  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  storm  such 
idgoroos  proceedings  caused  among  the  importers,  and  how  embit* 
lered  ilie  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  against 
the  Goirermnent. 


' 


During  King's  time  a  serious  mutiny  occurretl  among  tlie 
iej«.  The  more  tractable  of  the  convicts  were  **  assigned"  as 
its  to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  the  farms  and 
ii|iuitt4iges,  but  the  more  dea|ierate  characters,  made  desperate  in 
ay  loBtAnceA  by  the  treatment  they  received,  were  worked  on 
tibo  roftds,  in  chain-gangs,  A  party  of  over  300  of  these  chain-gang 
was  employed  at  CjistlehUl,  on  the  road  between  Pjirramatta 
uul  WtUfUor.  These  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  small  numl>er 
•{  Uieir  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
iroiisi,  leized  some  fireanus,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury, 
tacpcciing  to  be  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South 
Wale*  CoTjis,  pursued  them,  however,  with  only  twenty  men^  nnd 
m  coming  up  with  them,  charged  with  such  preeipitiition  that  the 
matjneers  were  fain  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy » 
Throe  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged^  and  the 
f»t  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  bo 
of  good  conduct  for  the  future. 


Uovolt. 


Inltlihtion  of 


An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colony  sil&D 
place  unrkr  tlie  atlunnistration  of  Governor  King.     This  was  tl 
initiation  of   wool  growing,     John  Macarthur,  who  had  held 
commission  as  captain  in  the  New  SotUh  Wales  Coq^s,  pro 
by  great  tromble  and  perseverance,  some  Spanish  nieriDOs,  and 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  !imd  across  the  Cow^ 
pasture  River,  which  estate  he  named  "  Camden,"  commenced 
growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scala     In  a  short  time  his  ent^srpr 
showed  every  sign  of  a  sucoeasful  issue,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Colony  generally,  and  his  own  personal  ati vantage.     In  spite 
these  evident  signs  of  material  progress  Governor  King  was 
worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  suppr 
the  rum  traffic,  and  in  such  constant  collision  with  the  officers 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  ihi 
first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  succeeded  i| 
the  Government  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain 
the  navy. 


nor  BJtgh,      Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  ofEcen     Kis  wonder 
ful  voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Impe 
Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  we 
as  his  courage  and  determination.     His  services  were  numeroT3 
and  he  htad  been  publicly  thanked  by  Lord   Nelson,  after  thi 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  wluc 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion.     Hence  he  was  selected  as  a  1lt| 
man  to  crush  the  clique  of  officers  engaged  in  the  rum  tmffic 
and  to  purify  official   life  in  the  Colony.     King  had  been  onlf 
partially  successful  in   tliis  fiirection,  and  the  British  Gover 
m en t  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  th 
trade  in  spirits.     Accordingly  in  February,  1807,  he  issued  th^ 
following  general  order  : — **  His  Excellency  the  Governor  lament 
to  find  by  his  late  visit  through  the  Colony  that  the  most  calamit 
ous  evils  have  been  produced  by  persons  bartering,  or  pay 
Bpirita  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessar-ies  of  life  in  generalJ 
and  to  labourers  for  tlreir  hire  ;  such  proceedings  depressing  th 


GOVERNOR  BIAGU, 


iD<liistrioQ8  and  depriyiug  tlie  settlers  of  their  comforts.  In  order, 
Ikcivfore,  to  remedj  these  grievous  complamta,  and  to  relieve  t!ie 
inlttbiumtAy  m*ho  have  sufiered  by  the  tniffic,  he  feels  it  bis  duty 
lo  pot  A  tofal  stop  to  Uiis  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  tlie 
exchange  of  spirits  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal 
fbodi  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  all 
dtttiiptlans  of  persons  in  the  Colony  and  its  dependencies.** 

nk  ortler  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful 
lo^^tlui  the  *'  rum  currency  ''  had  been  carried.  Naturally  it  would 
kift  been  expected  that  all  respectable  people,  the  military  and 
nuillitAr J  eifpecially,  would  have  joined  the  Governor  he&rt  and 
mil  tn  hiM  e0brts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  more 
IfliJtK/  state  of  things,  Such^  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and 
Ike  draggle  in  respect  to  the  illicit  trade  continued  throughout 
r^  whale  period  of  BHgh's  governorship. 

'  OQner  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  Embitterod 
i  tlw  eolonists,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  twtween  the 

.      Oovcrnorand 

m  hia  attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traffic  m  f*.'tiicm 
ita.  The  contest  reached  its  clinmx  on  the  arrest  of  John 
Xiouiimr,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been 
ta  That  gentleman  had  become  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
aor ;  and  as  he  was  also  the  chief  trader  in  the  community, 
I  iekcted  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  rest.  Matters 
brought  to  a  crbis  in  the  following  manner,  though  the 
diate  circumstances  of  his  prosecution  ha  J  no  direct  connection 
liim  barter  of  spirits.  Mr.  IVIacartbur  had  been  part  owner  of 
a  TfUBel  iliat  trndinl  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other  articles,  for 
tile  supply  of  the  Colony.  At  a  time  when  this  vessel  was  lying  in 
Port  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mn  Atkins,  the  Judge 
AdTDoate — that  is,  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 
to  a  comphiint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vessel  of  withholding 
^  tliem  their  wages,  in  consequence  of  which  thny  alleged  that 
had  been  compelled  to  break  through  the  port  regulations, 
kf  ootBiiag  ashore  without  special  order.     Macarthur  returned  aa 
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MACoithtur^ 


answer  in  writing,  explanatory  of  His  conduct  in  the  matter,  bu( 
did  not  obey  the  summons  by  appearing  in  pei-son.     This 
const  rood  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy,  whick  some  attributed  to  i 
feeling  of  personal  resentment  towards  the  Governor,  engendere 
by  the  action  of  the  latter  against  the  **  rum  currency.** 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur's  apprebensioc 
and  on  the  25th  January,  1 808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judg 
Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of  thfl 
New  South  Wales  Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  composition 
of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  the  Colony.  ^Ir.  ^laciirthur  objected  i 
the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  on  the  ground  that  h€ 
bore  Lim  personal  iM-feelin^,  for  which  assertion  it  would  app 
that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as  Atkins's  ad  vis 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings  was  one  George  Crossley, 
transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy  of 
Maciirthur.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused 
abdicate  his  position,  and  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  himJ 
for  which,  indeed,  ho  had  no  authority,  Atkins  having  been 
appointed  by  the  British  Government* 

At  this  juncture  the  Governor  summoned  the  six  officers  to  ] 
presence,  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur^s  pr 
test  and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  Lhey  decline 
to  obey.     The  Governor  also  sent  several  times  tkiring  the  nejj 
day  to  Major  Johnston,  the  Commandant,  at  his  residence  a^ 
Annandale,  asking  him  to  confer  with  him  us  to  the  conduct  o( 
his  subordinates.    That  officer,  however,  declined  to  come  to  town,^ 
on  the  plea  of  ilbhealth.     This  was  an  evident  subterfuge,  fo 
between  6  and  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day  (the  Anniversary  of 
foundation  of  the  Colony)  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
the  Barnick  Square,  where,  if  we  may  believe  his  statement,  ha 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion,  and  hims 
beset  with  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitant 
civil  as  well  as  military,  culling  upon  him  to  put  the  Governo 
under  arrest*    He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment^ 


UEPOSITIOX  OF  BLIGH, 


itns  beiitmg  and  ^colours  flyings  to  Government  House,  and  Deposition  ( 
BUgh  was  put  in  close  confinement  in  Lis  own  resideneo. 
,  Uiereupon  assumed  the  Government,  his  first  act  hoing 
the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provost- 
Ihe  Chaplain,  and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  appoint 
Ito  net  in  their  place* 

cTohnston  continued  to  administer  the  Government  till 
aaut-Colonel  (Foveaux)  superseded  hini,  as  the  senior 
he  Colony,  and  eventuaUy  Colonel  Paterson  came  from 
ilia  UTid  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Both  these  officers 
I  Jahnston 'a  proceedings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty 
i  detention  of  twelve  months,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding 
10  Ktigland,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail 
to  do  so,  but  called  at  Tasmania  on  his  way,  where 
authorities  attempted  to  detain  liim,  but  he  escaped 

of  the  affair  had  meanwhile  reacheti  England,  and  the 

lent  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedings  of  the 

,  and  hod  despatched  Lieu  tenant*  General  Macquarie  to 

kU>ny   as   Govemon     His   instructions   were   to   reinstate 

inior  Bligh  for  twenty -four  hours,  to  assume  the  government  

fj  and  to  send  Johnston  home  under  close  arrest.     Bligh  .john«ton  tried 
not  he  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney;   so  Macquaric's  martiii 


to  arrest  Major  Johnston,  who  was  subsequently 
f  oourt-martial  in  Engknd  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered, 
itetiey  of  the  sentence  being  such  as  to  call  forth  special 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the 
iings,  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
pnt  Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  died 
astate  at  Annan dale^ 

I  the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie,  the  colony  entered  on  Arrival  of 
of  decided  progress.     The  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  *^"*'"*'^ 
llowed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
Bchoolis  were  established,  and  the  children,  who  had 

B 
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hitherto  grown  up  in  total  ignorance,  were  taught  to  read  ani 
vrite^  and  inairncted  in  us«if ul  handicrafts.     An  impetus  was  giv 
to  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  bush  wer 
much  improved  by  the  etTorta  of  the  Governor  during  the  annua 
tours  which  he  miide  through  the  Colony.     Churches  and  publi 
buildings  were  erected,  asylums  founded,  and  a  better  tone 
given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  pliilanthropil 
governor,  ahly  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  his  Idgh-aainde 
wife,  who  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  ( 
children  in  the  Colony,     Among  the  many  beneiicial  works  and 
taken  by  Macquarie,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  road  ove 
the  Mountains,  via  Lapstone  11  ill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathur 
After  many  attenxpts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Range,  it  had  been  i 
last  8uccess£ully  crossed  in  1813  by  Blaxland,  "Went worth, 
Lawson,  names  memomble  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony, 
account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  place. 


Ifecquarig'i  Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Governor  Macquarie'a  polic 

which  was  almost  as  henefieial  as  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  popfl 
lation  in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country, 
the  favour  with  which  he  treated  the  "emancipists,"  that  is,  the 
conWcts  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out   their  sentenc 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported  ! 
been  guilty  of  petty  offences  only,  or  of  acts  which  in  these  day 
would  scarcely  be  deemeil  offences  at  all,  the  Governor  s  deter 
tion  to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  olhciol  recognit 
to  emancfpists  mnst  be  strongly  commended.    To  transpoii:  a  per 
for  a  petty  otTence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children  was  in  the  highe 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macrjuarie,  as  a  humane  man,  set  J 
face  against  the  custom.     In  religious  matters  he  showed  a  la 
ness  of  mind,  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by  removing,  as  far  i 
lay  in  his  power,  the  religious  disabilities  under  which  a 
section  of  the  colonists  laboure<L     In  1S21,  after  a  longer  term 
a£ce  than  has  been  allotted  to  any  Governor  either  before  or  i 
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.  Haoqoarie,  Esq,,**  as  he  modestlj  styles  himself  in  the  inscrip-  Oovomot 
*€m  the  public  buildings  he  erected— discarding  the  prestige 
jDg  to  his  military  rank — left  the  Colony,  to  the  regret  of  the 
i  popalnktion,  and  was  gueceeded  by  Sir  Thomaa  Brisbane. 


The  new  Governor  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  pi*edeces8or.  He 
WVM  OD  the  work  of  exploration,  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr, 
QlieT,  Burveyor-General,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
mud  otlier  parts  of  the  north-eastern  coast-line.  0x1  ey  discovered 
debouching  into  Moreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the 
ff  and  a  town  was  founded  on  its  banks,  also  named 
which  haa  become  the  capital  of  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
Tho  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers  were  discovered 
1  afterwarda  by  Hovell  and  Hume,  who  had  formed  an  explor- 
fmsriy  ander  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  The  immigration 
t  &ee  MstUttn  was  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 
It  brmg  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  possessing 
who  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important 
» in  the  Colony,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  farms  to 
^hn>kea  upu  As  a  consequence  the  wants  of  the  community  were 
i  dieapljr  and  better  supplied  by  private  entei-prise,  Censor- 
» of  the  preaa,  which  had  been  strictly  enforced  up  to  this  time^ 
I  abolished  by  Governor  Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  15th 
1S24.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  about  the  same 
by  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  liis  peers  was 
extended  to  every  man  ;  the  assessors  to  the  judge  before  that  time 
kaving  been  chosen  exclusively  from  officers  in  the  army.  Sir 
hanciii  Forbea,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  introducing  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  administration 
I  tht  law.  The  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Novem- 
Qaarter  Sessions  of  1824,  An  2ict  had  also  been  passed  by 
I  IiDpenal  Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  im- 
Bl  pfririlege  on  the  Colony.  It  was  provided  that  the  Governor 
I  nomiiiate  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose 
be  W9E  to  be  guided.     Previously  to  the  appointment  of 
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this    Council    the    Governor    liad    been    virtually    absolute 
power,  the  only  check  upon  Lim  being  the  public  opinion  of  tliej 
colonists  and  the  authority  o£  the  British  Goveniment,  as 
sen  ted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,     Tliis  Council 
of  Seven  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gathei-ed  on 
present  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  we  now  possess.     It  waa  the 
first  step,  in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  tlie  difficulty  consists  ] 
and  yet  it  was  only  after  much  agitation  that  even  this  modicuii 
of  justice  was  conceded. 

Thp  next  Governor  was  Sir  Ralph  Darlings  who,  iindiiig  the 
Colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  deseriljed,  by  a  scries 
blunders  nearly  succeeded  in  marring  the  beneficial  result 
the  eflforts  of  Lis  predecessors.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  hi 
soon  became  involved  in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonist 
and  the  press.  In  order  to  meet  the  criticisims  of  the  latter, 
number  of  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Council,  which  had  the  eflfei 
of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for  tlio  time.  One  good  i-esul<l 
which  sprang  iodireetly  from  these  arbitrary  acts  was  the  enlarg 
nient,  in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fift 
Tnembers.  Tlie  "  Busliran^ng  Act"  was  passed  by  this  Council  tc 
put  down  a  prevalent  nuisance — the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoner 
who  infested  the  principal  roads  and  robbed  allcomers  witho« 
distinction. 

The   work   of  exploration  made   some  progress   in  Govemo 
Darling's  time,  the  famous  journeys  of    Captain  Charles  Stur 
having  been  undertaken  under  his  sanction.    Other  explorers  wer 
Allan  C*unningham,  Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander] 
Macloay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 

It  was  strongly  suspected  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  aal 
idea  of  forming  settlements  in  Australia.     Fixjnch  ships  constantly  j 
appeared  o6f  the  coast,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of] 
making  geographical  discoveries,  but  really,  it  was  believed, 
found  a  colony  in  any  Australian  territory  which  they  might  find 
unoccupied.   To  frustrate  this  suspected  design,  Darling  despatche 
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iwo  expeditions^  m  1826^  to  King  Greorge's  Sound  and  to  Western 
in  whlcli  neighboni'hood  it  was  surmised  the  Frencb  were 
!jg.  To  show  that  there  was  so  rue  ground  for  these  fears, 
rical  us  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  siiliicient  to  quote 
CJoremor's  instructions  to  tho  officers  in  charge  of  the  cxpe- 
fcions.  He  says  :— **  Should  you  find  the  French  already  in 
tion,  you  will,  notwithstanding,  laud  the  troops,  and  signify 
Frenchmen  that  their  continuance  with  any  view  of 
tttabltshmg  themselves^  or  colonization,  will  he  considered  an 
DJQstifiAble  intrusion  on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions*"  No 
QchmeQ,  however,  were  found  at  either  of  the  places  named, 
ild  settTeTDents  were  therefor©  promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  Kew  iettiomoflj 
ting  Gt?orge*s  Sound,  and  Swan  Eiver,  in  Western  Australia, 
Governor  Darling  left  the  Colony  in  1831,  omch  progress 
,  achieved,  in  spite  of  tho  newspaper  war,  and  his  personal 
mpopalarity,  the  population  having  reached  over  51,000  for  tlie 
wiolG  of  New  South  Wale«,  while  the  value  of  the  total  exports 
500,000. 


nfiif  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advantage  Governor 

tk»urkc< 

Buccessor,  Sir  Eichard  Bourke,  even  before  his  sterling 
ies  had  become  known.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  be  said  to 
been  the  real  founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as, 
'  hi»  rule,  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy 
well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid  basis  of  full  and  equal 
^g^  to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and  whether  emancipist 
or  originally  free.  Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  Asaisted 
imiic!!'  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then  Erst  com- 
BieDC«<t  The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  made  by  the 
Jjitive  Council  at  Bourke'a  suggestion,  and  the  British  Covorn- 
douUed  the  amount  given  by  the  Colony.  Under  that  system 
batches  of  immigrants  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women 
from  an  orphan  fM;hool  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from 
Sootlnni),  whom  the  Hev.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  to  aid  him  in 
jDollege, 


(^rntloa  LQitiOktodl. 


vnaer  a ] 

LiaieDc«<t 
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But  the  great  acbievement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke'a  reign 
the  establishment  of  religious  equality,  and  the  breaking  up 
the  monopr»ly  of  Government  aid  eiyajed  by  one  commtinion.   Fori 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instances,  %l 
movement  was  set  on  foot  after  his  dej»arture — which  took  place  i 
1837,  tweive  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  < 
a  statue  of  him  in  Sydney,     Mr  Westmaoott  was  commissioned  tc 
design  a  figure  of  Sir  Richard  in  bronze,  which,  together  with 
granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1842.    It  was  erected  whe 
it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie- street  entrance  to  the  Domainal 
opposite  to  the  Public  Library^  and  was   unveiled  on  the  llth 
April,  1842.     A  general  holiday  was  proclaimed  on  the  occasion, J 
and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  had  up  to  thatl 
nor  Oipp*.  time  gathered,  for  any  pur|>ose,  in  the  metropolis.  The  succeedinj 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  laudatory  of 
predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  wiis  resolved  to  tread, 
WAS  the  first  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.    It  was  no  more  tha 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Govenior,  and  serves  eve 
now  as  a  reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  in  trod  uc 

i  ^itwof         Yvee  grants  of  land  were  abolished  at  this  time.     All  land  in  1 

I  Abolish  od.  ° 

settled  districts  was  put  up  to  auction  at  an  ujiset  price  of  5s, 
acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  where  £1  per  acre 
fixed  as  the  lowest  price,  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  land  itsu 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  runs  of  the  squatter 
whose  boundaries  had  hitherto  been  undefined^  were  marked  out 
and  a  small  rent  charged,  iri  return  for  a  partial  fixity  of  tenar 
the  squatters  having  previously  been  liable  to  be  turned  out  i 
any  time. 

The   famous   expeditions   of   Sir  Thomas   Mitchell,    who 
succeeded  0x1  ey  as    Survey  or  General,  were  underUiken  dur 
Bourke's  tenure  of  office.     The  first  was  to  the  north,  as  fan 
Liverpool  Plains  ;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the 
and  the  Macquarie  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  coume 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
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lum^.     In  the  fourtb,  Mitchell  discovered  the  rich  lands  of 
onoy  which  ao   enraptared  htm  that  he  named  the  country 
lift  Felix. 

The  reign  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  ^^^ 

tation.     The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 

aettlers   had   ceased  in   183S,   and   transportation  itself  was 

by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was 

to  revire  it  nine  years  later,  an  account  of  which  will  be 

in  dne  course^     For  many  jears  prev^ious  to  its  abolition, 

STstem  of  transportation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by 

ooloni&ts,  and  a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  1830, 

bring  itbout  its  cessation.     During  the  fifty-three  years  when 

\em  Sooth  Wales  was  open  to   receive   Briti&h   prisoners,  the 

her  of  convicts  sent  to  Sydney  was  83,290,  of  whom   70,928 

cr^  males  Mkd  12,302  females.     At  the  census  of  March,  1841, 

were  in  the  colony  18/248  persons,  11,718  males  and  3,530 

originally  bond,  but  free  by  servitude  or  emancipation— 

24,489  persons,  21,367  males  and  3,122  females,  whose  period 

■ETvitnde  had  not  expired.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  out 

total   number   of    convicts  sent   to  the   Colony,    42,737 

at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  transpoi-tation,  while 

0,5>53  had  either  been  removed  by  death  or  had  left  the  settlement. 

Hie  great  event  of  Governor  Gipps's  time  was  undoubtedly  the  Leg)tUtiv« 

^■_         t»  e  ri'-it  11-1  *       Council 

Dtitiduction  of  a   new   Constitution,   by  the   establishment  of  a  wtabiiahed 


ive  Council  composed  gf  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nomi- 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were 
on  the  electoral  roll,  a  small  property  qualification  being 
PB(|iured.     The  new  Council  met  on  Ist  August,  1843. 

A  great  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  CommorcW 
'  ilie  new  Constitution,  so  that  the  subject  of  paramount  import- 
loe  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  the 
lA&cuil  condition  of  the  Colony.  The  cessation  of  transportation 
mI^  of  ccMiree,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  of  British 
|r,  which  used  to  be  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 
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the  prison  establishments,  and  the  military  necessary  to  guar 
them ;  and  much  distress   was  also  caused  by  an  unwise  inteij 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  la 
laws.     The  price  of  sheep  fell  in  the  most  alarming  maaner,  1^ 
per  head  being  a  common  price.     Mr.  0*Bnen,  who  occupied 
run  in  the  Yass  Dititrict,  at  length  hit  upon  thc^  happy  idea 
boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow,  for  which  at  the  time  them  was  ] 
good  market  in  Europe  ;  and  the  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  1 
3s.  or  4s.  a  head,  five  shillings^  or  six  shillings*  %vorth  of  tallow  bein 
obtainable  by  the  process  of  boiling-down.     The    nieat-canu 
industry  was  started   at  the   same  time  by   Mr.  Sizar  Ellio 
of  Charlotte-place,    Sydney,   but  was  not  financially  a    sue 
although  the  preserved  meats,  it  is  said,  were  of  excellent  qualit 


The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  ( 
the  Colony  was  threatened  by  the  prevailiiig  state  of  things,  sougli 
to  "  avert  ruin  '^ — to  use  their  own  expression — by  **  pledging  ti 
public  credit,"  but  the  Oovemor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to 
Bill  passed  for  that  purpose,     It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  ' 
sury  Bills,  but  the  Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea* 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  the  liability  of  whose  she 
holders   was   unlimited,    brought  affairs  to  a  crisis,   and  it  wa 
proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  of  their  liability  by  a  Bil 
empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lotter 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,   but  it 
contended   that  if  the  goods   of  proprietors  of  the  bank  we 
seized  under  executions,  the  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  possession  i 
otio  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  pa 
wh'^h  would  finnihilate  the  value  of  property.     Under  pressure  I 
such   an  argument  as  tbis  the  **  Lottery  Bill  *'  ])assed,    but 
disallowed  by  the  British  authorities.     The  necessity  of  the  < 
was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the  lottery  took  place,  and  was 
cessfully  completed  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  cou 
interfere   to  prevent  it.      Desperate  diseases   require   des|>erati 
remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  beneiiciaL 


^^  ATTEMPT  TO  BEVIVE  TRANSPOETATION.  ^^^H 

■  Thti  first  agitation  for  tbe  fonmition  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  Sr|>arotioM  q« 
Bio  li  separate  colony,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  Govenior  ■ 
Bipliss  admioistration,  and  the  elaiiui*  of  the  trans-Hurray  resi-  ^^H 
Heata  to  govern  tliemselves  were  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  ^^^| 
■^lemx  members  returned  by  the  district  since  known  as  the  Colony           ^^^| 

of  Victoria.     The  entire  population  of  what  is  now  New  South  ^^^| 

Wiiles,  Victoria^  and  Queensland  did  not,  at  tbat  period,  exceed  ^^H 

b^.OOO,  of  which  the  Port  Phillip  district  contributed  only  30,000.  ^^M 

PT        ''  tance  from  the  seat  at  Government,  nevertheless,  justified  ^^^| 

It  ad  of  the  Victorians  for  separation,  which  was  conceded  ^^^| 

HI  1851^  to  their  great  permanent  benefit     A  few  years  sub-  ^^^| 

^■tently,  on  the   1st  December,    1859,   New  Bonth  Wales  was  ^^H 

Bppft  flismembered,  losing  its  northern  province,  whicii  was  con-  ^^^| 

ktitated  a  separate  colony,  under  the  name  of  Queensland  ^^H 

■  Sr  Oeoi^  Oipps  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  covemor  I 
Hf^Qgustua  Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  otBce  occurred  several  of  I 
■be  most  important  events  in  tlie  history  of  Australia,  These,  in  ^^m 
Bbe  order  of  their  happening,  were  the  6nal  abolition  of  trans-  ^^^| 
MOrtatioii  in  1840;  the  separation  of  Victoria  in  1851;  the  dis-  ^^^| 
Borery  of  gold  in  the  same  year,  and  the  establishment  of  Hespon-  ^^^| 
B(Ue  Gk>Teniment  in  1855-6.  ^^H 

m   IVboners  ha*l  ceased  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  Aft^saipt        ■ 

Bl  .  .        ^"*  revive 

HIvirt  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  ti^de  which  prevailed  during  traufiportation. 

Httie  rule  of  Governor  Gipps,  station  properties,  in  1849,  so  depre-  _■ 

Btaid  in  value  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  their  holders.     Many  of  the  ^^B 

HfBKfcters  thought  that  a  revival  of  the  system  of  assigned  servant:^  ^^H 

ftroolci  be  beneficial  to  their  interests,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  ^^^| 

Hnperial  Government  wished  at  that  time  to  possess  once  more  a  ^^^| 

^Hi^  penal  colony*     Two  powerful  interests  therefore  were  allied  ^^^| 

Bd  ^n  cfibrt   to   re-establish   transportation,  and   the   system  of  ^^^| 

Mengnecl  servants.     To  meet  this  threatening  combination,  a  num-  ^^^H 

■Hnf  public  meetings  were  held  in  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of  ^^H 

HH^Anti-transportation  League,  and  an  overwhelming  expression  ^^H 

Cf  papular  opinion,  most  vehemently  adverse  to  the  scheme,  was  ^^H 
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MtemiAto         given;    nevertheless   tlae   British   Government,  ander  the  advi< 

portaiion.  of   Sir    Charles    Fitzroj,  persisted   in   their  endeavours  to  Ion 

prisoners  uj>on  the  unwilling  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,     Seven 

ahip-Ioadsi  of  eonvicU  were  accordingly  sent  out,  and  an  attem] 

was  made  to  land  thera  in  the  first  instance  at  the  new  settlcmei 

at  Port  Phillip,  now  iJie  City  of  Melbourne,     The  settlers  ther 

however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  shl] 

were  compelled  to   leave    for    Sydney   and    Moreton    Bay,    m» 

-  Brisbane.     One  of  the  vessels,  named  the  Hashemy,  cast  andM 

H  in  Port  Jackson,  and  there  immediately  ejisued  a  serious  oonta 

H  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Executive.     Immediately  on  tft 

H  fact    becoming  publicly   known  that  the   Hashemy    was  off  tl 

H  Heads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  w&i 

^B  lashed  into  a  fever  o£  excitement,  and  a  great  public  meetin^^J 

forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps   shovild  be  tak^n 

this  pressing  emergency,   as  it  tLen  was  imiversally  considered 

Undin^of  con-  The  result  was  that  the  Government  saw  tit  to  forbid  the  landiq 

of  the  prisoners  at  t!iat  time,  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  an 

public  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  wouj 

certainly  have  brought  upon  them.     As,  however,  the  Hasheis 

could  not  be  sent  back,  and  as  her  prisoners  could  not  permanent! 

remain  on  board,  a  compromise  was  entered  into.     The  prisonei 

were  removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  bateh  sent  to  Moreto 

Bay,  in  order  that  the  settlers  in  that  district  might  have  a 

opix>rt unity  of  hiring  them.     The  remainder  were  allowed  to  \ 

assigned  to  various  persons  in  the  Colony,  though  it  was  stipulate 

that  the  men  should  not  l>e  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed  j 

the  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  actioii  ' 
the  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  to  the  effect  '*  tl 
address  be  presented  to  Rer  I^fajesty,  praying  that  the  Or 
Council  which  declared  New  South  Wales  a  Colony  to 
convicts  might  be  sent  be  at  once  revoked."  The  adjourn meui  i 
tli€  Council  was,  however,  agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  J 
^^^^^       put.     In  consequence  of  this  partial  shelving  of  Ihe  qnesttoH 
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•nnvbeljximg  public  meeitng  was  held,  wLich  petitioned  the 
CbaaeO  ta  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
tnoffiortiitmi  in  anj  form.  The  petition  in  a  short  time  waa 
^p«d  bj  orer  35,000  persona  (more  than  two- thirds  of  tlie  [>api]- 
litiMi  of  the  metropolis).  There  was  no  resisting  this  manifestation 
otpnliHc  opinion,  and  the  pro-transportation  members  temporarily 
vilUraw  frOED  the  Council,  wherwipon  the  motion  just  Sftated 
«ii  carried  unanimoualy^  and  the  addre^  to  the  Queen  was  aooord- 
kiff  trmzwmitted.  The  Order  in  Counril  was  revoked,  and  trans- 1 
pvtaAjoa  to  New  South  Wales  was  thus,  aft^^r  many  years  of 
fretful  Agitation,  absolutely  and  finally  abolished.  The  discovery 
«|  gold,  which  shortly  followed,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Austndian 
«idety«  ftiid  by  developing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country 
mdbfred  a  return  to  the  "  pnson  times"  for  ever  impossible, 

Tht  diacoTery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  most  important  DiicoTeraror 
Ell  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  annate  of  the  country, 
ajocoimt  of  that  remarkable  event  will  be  found  in  it**  proper 
,  bot  a  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  as  to  the  historical 
ig  of  the  great  discovery.  For  many  years  previous  to  1851 
waa  known  that  small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found  in 
BaUiftrsi  district,  and  a  colonist  offered,  during  the  adminia- 
Lo£  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Government  surveyors 
l»  a  spot  where  be  said  gold  ejtisted  in  payable  quantities.  The 
raay  however,  discouraged.  The  Colony  was  enjoying  at 
a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  depression  o!  previous 
pearm  baring  been  successfully  tided  over ;  and  it  was  probably 
ikflOgiii  uoadvifiable  by  the  authorities  to  disturb  the  settled 
UiMtliea  of  the  Colony,  by  the  incitement  to  speculation  which 
^  Iki  gold  fewer  would  generate, 

A  Srw  jreaiu  p&saed  away,  and  the  recollection  of  the  supposed  Gold  f«v«r 

I  diftooveries  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.     The  prosperous 
bji  with    which   Governor  Gifips^s  administ lotion  closed   gave 
^placd  to  less  fortunate  times.     Wages  were  low  and  work  scarce, 
when  toddenJy  the  tale  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  every  tongue. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1861  nuggets  began  to  arrive  in  Sydne 
They  had  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and  their  insp 
tion  by  the  public  raised  a  wave  of  excitcmeiitj  wliich  affected  all 
olasses.  It  is  not  Burprising  that  tho  posaibiHty  of  amassing 
fortune  in  a  few  nionths^ — wliich  seemed  intlisputiible  from  ti 
presence  of  so  many  specimens  of  gold — should  have  indue 
hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  euiploymenb 
and  set  out  for  Bathnrst  Nor  could  news  of  such  a  nature 
conftned  within  the  Colony,  and  before  many  nmnths  had  elaps 
the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  world 
Then  followed  a  mighty  rush,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  most  enterprising  spirits,  and  those  physically  the  most  capabln 
of  enduring  the  unknown  liardsh^js  before  them,  a  circumstance  < 
which  Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratula 
themselves,  for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  alreadjf 
manifested  in  their  sons  and  daughters,  muet  undoubtedly  becomftj 
the  inheritance  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discoveryJ 
was  unpleasant  enough  at  first.     Stations  throughout  the  Ooloii| 
were   left    without    hands,   and    al!    ordinary   occupations    wer 
threatened  with  extinction,,  in  eonsec|ueoce  of  the  general  exodu 
to  the  gold -fields.     The  squatters  even  petitioned  the  Governmenl 
aijking  that  maitial  law  miglit  be  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-digging 
peremptorily  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  regular  industrial  pu 
suits  of  the  country  should  not  be  interfered  with.     The  Governor 
however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  mauifestly  absurd  request     So| 
great  a  change    in   the    circumstances   of   the    country  as   that 
wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
fail  to  affect  many  persons  prejudicially;     But  after  a  few  ye 
affairs  resumed  their  normal  course,  xmd  gold-mining   found  it 
level   a3   one    of    the  ordinary   industries  of  the  countr)%     Tho] 
great  and  permanent  benefit  which  resulted  from  the  influx  of 
enterprising  population,  the  increase  of  wealth,   and   the  cons 
quent  development  of  many  other  industries  caimot  be  overratecUj 
Nothing,  since  the  introduction  of  wool-growing,  haa  tended 
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reJop  its  resources  and  to  make  so  widely  known  the  great 

Eitagi!:s  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  populations 

ilbe  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  o£  gold  in  1851.     Since  that 

the  country's  progress  has  been   by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 

}\Af  which  was  before  regarded  merely  as  a  far  off  depen- 

&f  Great  Britain,  now  takes  n  placp  amongst  the  nations  of 

rid,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  prophetic  visions  of 

i  greatness  which  inspired  its  founders. 

jTht  aeries  of  events  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Erenta  prowl; 
Atoeat  still  remains  to  be  touched  upon.    With  a  narrative  of  Govcmiucut, 
I  «2ul  an  account  of  the  actual  inau*»uration  of  representative 
—that  is,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  1 855 — this 
itive  will  fitly  close.     All  occurrences  since  tliat  period  have 
i  fruited  as  far  as  possible  as  nhitters  of  statistics^  and  will  be 
i  ill  their. places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

Bar  fieveral  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  there  had  been  Tic«rrofar»rif-J 

.  ;     .     °,         ,  j^vernmeni.     ■ 

f  np  among  the  colonists  a  strong  rlesu-e  for  a  larger  measure 

I  Klf-govemment.    The  position  of  the  Colony  as  a  Crown  depen- 

wtti  a  galling  one,  especially  when  the  population  became 

lif)gely  increased  through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold-diggings. 

[was  felt  that  the  old  system,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the 

enl  of  the  people  when  their  numbers  were  few  was  quite 

il<*  for  so  large  a  community  as  New  JSouth  Wales  had  now 

Hence  the  agaitation  that  had  already  been  commenced 

t  bvorof  a  free  Constitution  was  continued  with  ever-increasing 


[la  1851  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  (13  victoHacfcctM 

'  into  a  8«p(i.rttt« 

14  Vict-,  No.  59)  in  accordance  witSi  which  the  dependency  of  Colony. 
Dria  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony,  and  a  Constitution 
to  be  conferred  upon  New  South  Wales.     Accordingly,  in 
12^  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
tn  Constitution  for  the  Colony  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
by  the  Act  above  cited.     The  first  result  of  the  labours 
s  Cominittee  was  that  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
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af  St&te  for  the  Colonies,  directed  not  so  niticli  against  tbe  old  fo 
of  government,  as  against  tbe  aiiiendment  of  the  Constitutic 
whicK  it  waa  pi'Opoaed  to  introduce,  Subseqooiitlj,  after  muc 
correspondence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despaicb  from  the  Secret 
for  the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakington,  practically  conceding  all  th 
the  colonists  demanded,  a  Conunittee  of  the  Legislative  Counc 
was  ap|K>inted  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.  It  consisted  of 
following  gentlemen : — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Deas-Thomson,  Jii 
Macarthur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Murray,  and  '. 
Douglas. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  deeired  to  ha^ 
a  form  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  ConJ 
atitution,  and  that  a  conservative  element  ought  to  be  cons  tan  tl J 
present  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  declared  tbe| 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  Hoas 
Lfised  on  the  general  elective  franchise.     To  provide  for  this  Upp 
House,  the  Committee  gravely  made  the  following  recommend 
tions.    They  proposed  that  an  hereditary  nobility  should  be  creai 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  the  tirstholde 
of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  tliat  the  aristocracy,  to  be  tho 
established,  should,  in  the  future,  elect  a  certain  number  of  tfaeif 
order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legislature.    The  question 
of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  tlie  report : — -**  One  of  the  mc 
prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  Colony,  and 
oolonles  of  the  Austnilian  group  generally,  is  the  establishment  i 
once  of  a  General  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  the 
intercolonial  i^uestioris  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  ar 
among  them.     The  questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise 
such  a  jurisdiction  appear  to  be  (1)  Intercolonial  tariffs  and  thei 
coasting  trade  ;  (2)  Railways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  work 
running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies  ;  (3)  Beacons  and  light 
houses  on  the  coast ;  (4)  Intercolonial  gold  regulations;  (5)  Po 
age  between  the  said  colonies ;   (6)  A  general  court  of   apf 
hx>m  the  ooux^ts  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legislate  on  all] 
other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  addresses  fron 
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LfgusJstiTe  CouBcOs  and  Aasemblies  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
tie  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  objects  the  necessary 
;  o£  money,  to  be  raised  by  a  percentage  on  the  re  venues  of 
r  colonies  mtere«ted." 

bis  report,  when  it  was  made  public,  caused  a  good  deal  of  Uereditux^ 
Botion  in  ibe  metro|>olts,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  proposal. 
Hotel,  the  following  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the 
was  adopted  : — **  That  this  meeting  views  with  surprise, 
mA  strong  feelings  of  opf>o€ition|  the  scheme  proposed  for  the 
jifiKtkftl  constitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
aJuMbbment  of  an  Upper  House  of  Crown  nominees^  and  a 
certftm  imprecedented  order  of  colonial  nobility  ;"  and  a  further 
RMlotioii  decided  that  '*  a  larger  meeting  should  be  held,  in  order 
[ird  a  protest  against  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
'  British  subjects,  and  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
rights  of  the  j>eople/'  A  more  numerous  meeting  was 
gly  held,  the  principal  speakers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now 
nry)  Farkes,  Messrs.  Robert  Johnson,  Moatefiore,  Deniehy, 
FiddingtoO|  Flood,  and  Archdeacon  McEncroe. 

Im  ipitei  of  these  meetings  the  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  The  nvw 
j|i|«t  Alt  tt  stood.  After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  reten>  Adopted. 
liv  of  the  **  aristocratic ''  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more 
plblic  meetings,  the  *'  Constitution  Act,''  the  bcLsis  of  the  rights 
et^oy,  was  finally  passed  on  the  Slat  Beoember,  1853. 
I  Act  established  two  Legislative  Chambers.  Tlie  first  was  to 
of  not  less  than  twenty-one  natural-bom  or  naturalized 
four- fifths  of  whom  were  to  be  persons  not  holding  any 
}  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  The  first  members  were  to 
tlfeeir  se&tfl  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
I  appoinimesiU  were  to  be  made  for  life.  The  President 
to  Iki  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
to  oonaift  of  fifty^four  members,  the  qualification  for  the 
being  i^xed  «£  follows; — All  inhabitants  of  full  age, 
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being  native-born  or  naturalized  subjects  of  tbe  British  Cro^ 
and  not  baving  been  convict*?d  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicte 
pardoned — and  having  paid  all  rates  and  taxes  for  which  the| 
were  liable,  were  pla.ced  in  the  condition  precedent  required  foi 
either  voting  or  being  elected   to  the  Assembly,  but  tliej  wen 
required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  folio  wing  respects  :- 
As  tbe  owner  of  a  freehold  estate   of  XlOO;   as  householder 
lodging  o<*cupiers,  or   leaseholders   for  three  years   at  XlO 
annum.     To  these  were  added  boarders  at  X40  per  annum,  pef 
sons  receiving  £100  a  year  salary,  and  pasture-license  holders  foi^ 
one  year.     Ministers  of  religion  were  declared  incapable  of 
elected  to  the  Legislatiire*     Subsequent  altrerations  to  the  Consti-1 
tution  Act  removed  that  restriction^  and  made  the  principle 
universal  manhood  sulfrage  the  basis  of  tbe  electoral  systc»m  of  th« 
Colony,  though  non-resident  property  holders  are  still  entitled 
the  fi-anchise  under  certain  conditions.      A  full  account  of  th« 
parliamentary  system  will  be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work 
treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colony. 

Before  tbe  constitution  could  Ijeoome  operative  it  was  ne 
that  the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  obtaine 
and  for  this  purpose  Wentworth,  whose  name  has  b^^come  idontifie 
with  the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  and  R  De 
Thomson,  were  authorized  by  the  Council  to  proceed  to  En^ 
land  in  order  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power  to  facilitat 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.  Accordingly^  abonl 
the  middle  of  the  year  1855  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
perial  Parliament  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  on  the  IDth  December,  the  new  Con-^ 
stitution  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  new  Governor-Gener 
Sir  William  Denison,  who  bad  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  being  swor 
in  afresh  under  a  Commission  from  tbe  Queen,  which  revoke 
his  former  credentials  and  appointed  him  "  Govemor-in-Chief ' 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  writs  for  the  first  parliament  wer 
issued  on  the  22nd  May  of  the  following  year. 
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of  Gorernors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  Sucowrion  of 

■  ...  .       1      i.  1         •  Go»"crDon. 

^reaent  time  ts  given  m  the  foUowmg  table  : — 


KUIIMk 


A.  PlUnip.  RN, 

P.  It  rose  (Lieotenant-GoTenior) 
P»l«;rKm,  New  South  Wales  Corpe 
-  *  • '   -  — lor). 


ut^ 


nispeui 
ively  I 


iW— 


1  „.  K.N. 

i;it.N.  ,. 

I  -  '     '      ^  f"   Johiwtoii 

^  veaux J 

I  .  „:^raoii,.. ..„. | 

>  Macquarie    ,.,..♦.., 

t  rT-  Bmliaiie,  KX.R...:. 

l^ti»«M^t,    3nl    Regiment   (Aottag 

r 


K 


ovemor)... 
1       K.C.B. 
Vcting 


nnell  tActiog  Governor)  .. 

matr^^'n'u'.i      John       F.      KemptI 
»tor), 
kHooomble  (  Admmistr»tor 


ilHooomble  f  Ad 
ihn   Youngs  4 


[  Go%'cniOT-iii-Chief  . . 
,  K-C.B,  {AdministtTitor)... 
the  Karl  of  Ik'linore,  P.C. 
'*i  .^;ti»iii5n^  Juit,,  L\B.  (Athnmis' 

alep    George   Robert    Robmeon, 
l,G. ,  GoYcmor-in-Chief , 
flfrrtl    Strphcn,    K.C.M.G.,     C,B. 

.ord  Aafiuatua  Wniijun 

>iMUiixrLoftiw,  RC,  G.CB,    I 

Stephen,     GX.M,G.,     C.BJ 

fit  f  f  '  'barle»  Robert,  Baron ^ 

i^l      St*.|*hen,     GX*,M.G»,     C\B. 
at  Uovemor). 

ble  Victor  Albert  George, 

,p.c.,t;x.M,G. 


26  Imn,,  1788 

n  Dec,  1792 
13  Dec,  1794 

7Sept.,17f)5 
288eptJ800 
13  Aug,.  1806 


26  Jan,,  1808 

1  Jan.,  1810 
I  Dec,  1821 
6Dec.»  1825 

19  Dec,  1825 

22  Oct.,  I8:« 
3  Dec,  1831 
6  Dec,  1837 

24  Feb.,  1838 
12  July,  1846 

3  Aug.,  1846 
20Jan..  J855 

23  Jan..  1861 

22  Mar.,  1861 

16  May,  1861 

25  Dec,  1867 

8JaJi.,  186S 

23  Feb..  1872 

3  June,  1872 

20  Mar.,  1879 

4  Aug.,  1879 
10  Nov.,  1885 
12  Dec,  IS85 

3  Nor.,  1890 
15  Jan.,  1891 


To 


10  Dec,  1792. 

12  Dec,  1794. 

1  Sept,  1795. 

27  Sept,  1800. 
12  Aug.,  1806. 
26  Jan..  180S. 


28  Dec,  1809. 

I  Dec,  1S1?L 

1  Dec,  1825. 

18  Dec*.  1825. 

21  Oct,  1831. 

2  Dec,  1831. 
5  Dec,  1837. 

2:*  Feb.,  1838. 

HJuly,  1840. 
2  Ang.,  1846. 
17  Jan.,  1855. 

22  Jan.,  1.%!, 

21  Mar.,  1861. 

15  May,  ISCl. 

24  Dec,  1867. 
7  Jan.,  1868. 

22  Feb..  1872. 

2  June,  1872. 

19  Mar.,  1879. 

3  Aug..  1879. 
9  Nov,,  1885. 

11  Dec,  1883. 

INov,,  1890. 

15  Jan.,  1891. 

(■tUl  in  office.) 


^» 
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tk)undiiHc«  of 


Limits  and  Area, 

THE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirdy  betw 
the  29th  and  3Gth  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  betw 
the  Hist  and  1 5 3rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bonn 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coasts 
extending  over  700  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-east 
extremity  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-east  From  the  point  i 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north  east  limit  of  the  Colon j 
Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  in  a  n<M 
westerly  direction  to  the  source  of  t!ie  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at^ 
foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  i 
of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Austmlian  Alps.  ! 
southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the  Ii 
and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  iirst-named  stn 
ultiuiately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitti 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forma 
coram  on  point  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victfl 
and  South  Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  Colony  ia  separated  from  South  Australift 
the  line  of  the  Hist  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with 
29th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  winch  point  New  South  Wi 
South  Australia,  and  Queenaland  touch.  Commencing  at 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  29th  de; 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  Kiver,  one  of 
Upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  merii 
Thence  it  follows  the  course  of   the  Macintyi^e  upward,  to 
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junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Dumaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintyre  it 
foUowB  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending  from 
the  main  Dividing  Range  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek 
and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  nms  along  this  spur  imtil  it 
joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  it 
follows  the  Dividing  Eange  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pberson  Kange  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
nnge,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  Ana. 
square  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
klf  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluding  the  surface 
etyr^ed  by  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,150  acres 
or  about  306,066  square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Length  and 
Gape  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.     From  east  to  west,  along 
the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
the  south- west  comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 


PAET    III. 


Physical   Configuration. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  tnt 
tbree  diatinct  zones,  each  wiiiely  differmg  in  gonei^al  clmractef 
and  physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Bividii] 
Range,  which  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south.     Th€ 
table-land,  which  forms  the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one « 
the  zones  above  mentioned,  aod  marks  the  division  between  th^ 
coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  great  pUii 
diatriet  of  the  interior. 


MOilXTAmS,  TABLE^LAKD,  ETC, 
Ifjg  Raiijfc      The  Main  Dividing  Ilange  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  i 
no  great  distance  from  it.     On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table*land 
the  moon  tains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between 
2,000  and  3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually 
towards  the  great  central  plain.     The  geographical  centre  of 
whole  laountain  system   of    tSouth-Eastem  Australia  lies  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confine 
of  Victoria.     Here  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,00(J| 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount 
Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps,  attaial 
an  elevation  of  7,171  feet  and  7,256  feet  respectively. 

i  CJwIni  PUtaiti.      The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sul 
dtTided  into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of   thr 
distinct  river  systems.   The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout! 
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he  whole  length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queenshmd,  and  di-ains 
rito  the  PacUjc  Ocean,     The  western  watershtnl,  embracing  a  por- 
of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  m  drained  bj  the  river  system 
the  Murray  and  Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.     In  the 
athem  watershed  the  Snowj  River  has  its  source,  its  upper 
in  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales,  altiiough  its   waters 
through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass*  Straits, 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony  has  the  appearance  of  The  soqth. 
■irmg  been  convulsed  by  some  great  iihysical  disturbance.  The  of  the  CoioayJ 
■ountains  are  ragged,  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  ua  ia  also  the  ease 
B  other  iiortions  of  the  Divi<lLng  Range,  particularly  in  tlie  Blue 
■ountains  and  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England  ;  but  the  width 
hiii  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest  in  this  portion  of  the 
Dolony.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Muniong  Ranges, 
mhick  belong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
Eitt^fta,  in  the  dii-ection  of  east  and  west,  may  be  set  down  as 
M^miiles*  The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district  averages  2,000 
Hplliove  the  sea  level ;  but  as  the  tab!  el  and  runs  northward  it 
fccreoaeg  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only 
mfew  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet, 

I  Uie  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Jlountains,  where  the  Bluu  Mountaiut. 

■riBspftl  summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount   Bee-  ^ 

^Bnig  reaching   4,10€  feet     The  general  level  of  the  plateau  ^^H 

Binlf  will  be  best  understood  when  it  ia  remembered  that  the  great  ^^^| 

■Mfim  railway  of  the  colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  moun-  ^^^| 

^Hii   of   which    the   Clarence    siding,    Mount   Victoria,   Mount  ^^^| 

VDaon,  and  Blackheath  are  stations,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  ^^^| 

mftr  3,000  feet     The  dividing  chain  again  decreases  gradually  in  ^^^| 

■Mf^read   northward  of  the   Blue  Mountains,  until,  as  a   com-  ^^^| 

PInlrvely  narrow  chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulhurn  and  ^^^B 

Pbe  Tlant^r^  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the  ^^^t 

'^"     '        L^h,  on  the  western.     The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in  ^^^| 

L'      [       r[*ool  Rj\nges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspicuous,  at  ^^^| 

m  bejgbt  of  4,500  feet^  whilst,  still  further  north  Ben  Lomond,  ^M 
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reaches  5,000  feet,  and  the  table- land  maintains  an  average  altitude  1 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  no  great' 
diatance  from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher^ 
latitudea. 

Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the 
tinuity  of  the  Dividing  Ranges  Such  is  eBpecially  the  case  in  ti 
Blue  Mountains,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  character 
istic  grandeur.  The  table-land  cveiywhere  presents  one  Strang 
peculiarity.  The  level  land  suddenly  terminates,  and  man^ 
hundred  feet  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wooded  vallej 
extend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in  by  sandstone  clifl 
of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel  elsewhere  in 
world  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  tinj 
fltreams^  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  trace  their  wajJ 
under  an  ever  verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and  giantl 
eucalypti 

Tlie  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  Kew  South  Wales 
duces  on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.  There 
no  snow  capped  peaks  upon  which  the  rising  and  setting  bq 
produces  strange  and  magnificent  colour  effects;  nor  does  an^^ 
peculiar  shape  of  the  summits  strike  the  imagination,  as  in 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World,  On  the  contrary,  from 
plains  the  Kew  South  Wales  mountains  look  rather  insignificant 
But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land  into  the  de 
valleys  below,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realization  of  the 
nificent  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes, 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  thi 
valley  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumu'] 
lation  of  debris  from  their  sides  and  from  the  plateau  aboi? 
appear  as  slight  undulations.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gor 
wherever  there  is  soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  ov 
all  is  the  mantle  of  blue  haze,  which  make^  the  whole  effect  mc 
striking^  and  has  given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  appi 
priate  name. 


ISTESTEUy  MOUNTAINS. 


tie  tnaiti  range  thfovrs  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  Co<w*  Rug^a, 

cutem  slope.     TbfiRe  divide  tbe  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  J 

^^vhtcb  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,     Almost  everywhere  l>etween  ^J 

^^ke  const  mnge  and  the  sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated^  more  ^^M 

^Birticoliirly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony.     In  the  Ilia-  ^^M 

^^imrm  district,  50  miles  to  tbe  south  of  Sydney,  the  raountaina  ^^M 

ikirt  the  ^ery  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting  towards  the  ocean  a  ^^M 

forpeodicolar  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,000  feet  In  height.     Further  ^^| 

WHih  there  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country  ^^M 

ftsQable  for  tillage  and  pasture.  ^^M 

Tbe  western  elope  is  entirely  different    Numerous  ramificatious  ^^M 

■  ^ge  geoeral  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  ^^| 

Miiiihi  the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.    Bo  gentle,  indeed,  ^^M 

Ktbe  dfselivity,  that  the  dividing  line8  of  the  various  watersheda  ^^M 

B  tiicj  extend  westward,  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  ^^M 

mg  A  inectttaxm  of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevationa.  ^^U 

In  ihe  extreme  west  of  the  Colony,  verging  on  South  Australia,  Wc*t«rti  MoaM 

inother  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  westem  edge  of  an  ^^H 

yiBitiense  depre^on,   through   which    the   largest   livers   of    the  ^^M 

llsstrmlian  continent  hold  their  deidous  course.    The  Great  Barrier  ^^M 

ifcd  tUe  Grey   Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.     Tliey  consist  of  ^^M 

bv  bills,  hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating  ^^M 

in  a  few  soHtary  peaks,  such  as  Mount  AtTowsunth  and  Mount  ^^M 

HLfilt,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  1 

I  Tmoea  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  ^^M 

mi  a  ninge  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobaraud  ^^M 

pKrilcannia,  forming  tlie  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  ^^M 

ff  the  b«mQ  of  the  Darling    The  range  no  longer  exiats  as  a  land-  ^^M 

mrk^  for,  owing  to  denudation j  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  ^^M 

m  The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  J^^^i»^f^^B 
Ike  lisitt  of  perpetual  snow*.     On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  petuiU  «ao«m 

■howy  Ranges,  how^ever,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of  I 

Be  Australian  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year.  J 


LAKES  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  BEG  I  OK, 
On  the  summit  of  tbo  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  witkiii  a  fef 
miles  of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbiirnj  Qiieanl>eyan»  and  Braid^ 
woodj  two  of  the  principal  Irtkes  of  the  Colony  are  situated.    Lake 

uCeoiijrc,  George  is  16  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  widtb,  draining 
Imain  whose  area  is  about  490  square  milc8»  The  lake  is  situai 
at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  scene 
around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the  phenomenc 
of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  vMble  outlet ;  for  though 
receives  many  nmall  water-courses  no   stream   leaves   it.     Lab 

pfiitluirat.  Bathiirst,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Ltike  George,  is  another  depr 
fiion  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  oi-dina 
seasons  an  area  of  about  15  square  miles.  It  is  similar 
character  to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Bot 
lakes,  in  i>eriods  of  great  drought,  shi-ink  considerably  in  ai*ea  ; 
Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  nc 
that  the  railway  to  Cooma  skirts  its  shores,  the  attractiveness 
its  scenery  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 

THE  COASTAL  REOiON, 
Mivers. — The    main    imnge   already   described,    traversing    tb^ 
country  from  north  to  south,  gives  nse  to  numei'ous  rivers  flowinj 
into  the  South  Pacific.     Compared  with  the  western  rivers  Uig 
of  the  eastern  slope  appear  insigniticant  enough.     But  compare 
with  the  principal  rivers  either  of  England  or  Fi-ance,  their  reli 
tive  size  and  importance  are  at  once  manifest. 

t  Tweed  AT)J        In  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswic 
Rivers  flow  through  a  rich  country,  of  semi-tropical  aspect*     Tlieir 
courses  are  short,  and  bar  entrances  render  them  navigable  onlj 
for  small  craft. 

I  Ri«dini<md.       A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  descend 
from  the  heights  of  the  Maepherson  Range,  on  the  slope  of  Alount 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land. 


BITERS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEABOARD. 


liver  kfts  three  branches,  and  m  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as 

{m*  as  Casino,  62  miles,  and  on  Wilsons  Creek  to  Lisinore,  GO 
3ts  &0II1  the  &ea.     The  Richmond  drainst  an  area  of  about  2,400 
miles  of  oountry,  rugged  in  its  iippei-  basin,  and  heavily 
nberetlf  and  in  ita  lower  course,  flowing  through   rich  alluvial 
where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  cHmes  grows  luxuriantly- 

'  Tminediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence —  The  clan 

tiie  largest  river  on  the  eastern  watershed.     It  takes  its  rise  in  a 

ipor  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly 

Avetlon    for   240   milea^   carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water 

rJlrongh  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  emptying  it- 

Bf  into  tiie  Pacific  at  Bboal  fiay.     The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is 

^k]r  ragged,  bo  much  so  that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell, 

^nrmboi,  Timbarra,  and  Onira  Rivers,  rising  in  tbe  New  England 

Hib1»4and,  lieiween  Armidale  and  Tenter^eld,  all  flow  in  an  oppo- 

HU  direction  to  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  generally  trending 

^m  the  northeast,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Oram,  to  the  north- 

HnsL     The   Lower  Clarence  is  a  magniiicent  stream,  averaging 

lolf  a  mild  in  width  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  50  miles, 

■p4  HI  navigable  for  67  mDes,  as  far  as  Copmanhurst.  Ocean-going 

HtaUDers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Grafton,  42 

^pBtt  from  the  sea.     The  area  of  country  drained  by  the  Clarence 

■U  over  8»000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 

^^Ma  of  the  Thames,  whone  course  is  about  as  long  as  tlie  Clarence, 

Hkil  navigal»Ie  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Karabuccra,  both  navi-  The  B^iiinsjfci 

^_^  The  Nttiwhuct, 

■nUe  fi»r  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between 
Hl^  Qarence  and  Trial  Bay. 

H  Into  Trial  Bay,  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  ]irincipal  rivers  of  the  xho  Haclcsao*. 

Bttvt^  discharges  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  itii  source  near 

Hhq  lotDond.    With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Gyra  and  the  Apsley, 

HU  Maclcay  drains  an  area  of  1,800  square  miles  of  country,  the  ^J 

Bpper  part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  whicli  tho  ^M 

Hipiify  flows,   IB  extremely   rugged   and    precipitous,     Series   of  ^H 
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The  tlB«tmg!». 


I  The  Btintof . 


waterfalls,  some  of  which  bav©  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
200  feet,  raark  the  course  of  this  stream  as  it  runs  through  nart 
gorges,  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  ahout  2,1 
feet  In  ita  lower  coui'so  the  valley  wideus  rery  considerably 
magnificrnt  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home  of  a  numei 
and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  more  i 
30  mOes,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greeiiliills,  a  few  miles  all 
Kempsey,  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the 
part  thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  I 
the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  r 
undulating,  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  waten 
is  1,400  square  miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson 
Maria  lUvers,  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  strl 
at  Port  Macquarie. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  ffa 
almost  due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becani 
settled  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  woo^ 
and  the  agricultural  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpai 
for  fertility.  The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  i 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  seaboarJ,  its  course  lies  through  un 
lating  country,  broken  in  the  upper  portion,  but  widening  od 
it  ne«iTs  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Barringfcon,  on 
right  bank ;  on  the  left  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  tlie  Dawi 
the  Lansdowne,  and  other  small  streams.  The  river  is  navigi 
for  oceangoing  vessels  as  far  as  Wingham,  about  20  miles 
its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  W 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Wollomba  and  MacU 
falling  into  Wallis  Lake,  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  M; 
Lake,  and  the  Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  StepN 


The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and 
source  in  the  Liverpool   R^mge.      It  flows  first  in  a  souths 


H              nUN-reR  AND  HAWKESBFKY  RIVERS-  i 

^Heiion  until  its  cooilaence  with  the  Goulbura,  thence  it  takes 

^■toBterly  course,  and  reaches  the  sea.  at  Pott  Hunter,  on  ilie  M 

^be  of  wfaieh  is  situated  the  City  of  Newca;Btle.     The  Hunter  -fl 

^■vw  ntttnerous  iribtttarie«.     The  chief  of  these,  in  acidition  to  I 

^■Doalbani,  already  mentioned,  are  the  Wollooibi,  the  Pater&on,  I 

^B  ibe   Williams.     With  ita  tributaries,   the   Ilunter  drains  a  I 

^Bnlry  extending  over  11,000  square  miles,  an  area  mort?  than  I 

ikriee  is  hwge  aa  the  basin  of  the  Thames.     The  river  is  navigable  I 

for  ocou^going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth,  34  miles  from  the  sea,  ■ 

Mybt  tlie  Faterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  narigable,  tiie  one  I 

^^^  diatance  of  IB  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.     The  upper  I 

^Hfeei  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  ai'e  through  hilly,  if  not  ■ 

^Hjcttainotis,  districts,  but  ita  lower  eoui-se  is  mainly  through  rich,  I 

^Bj,  alloTial  flats,     Thronglj  ita  lower  course  the  river  drains  the  ■ 

^Bwt  and  oiost  important  coal-field  of  Australia,  whose  emporium  I 

^^K«wcauitlC|   tlie   second  city  of   the   Colony   in  slnj^pino:  and  H 

^Htneroe.     The  length  of  the  Hunter  is  over  200  miles.  ^ 

^Kbough  less  important  ftx^m  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  the  The  Hawkeo^ 
^BBtn-,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,    ^^' 
^KoDe  the  less  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

^Hk  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  niany  streams,  each  of  oon-  ■ 

^BtfoJble  local  importance.     Its  chief  tnbutaries  come  from  the  ■ 

^^pMa&d  or  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal  ■ 

^^■■k  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the  main  ntnge,  further  south.  H 

^^HBttige  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Hawkesbury  and  H 

^Hi  itreftinn  flowing  eastward  leases  the  main  range  near  Lake  H 

^^hlbiint,  runs  north-easterly,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  near  B 

Haldifi:  ^ 

^BUfider  the  name  of  the  WoUondilly,  the  Hawkesbuiy  has  its  Woiioiidmjr. 
^^■pve  not  many  miles  from  Ooulburn.     Flowing  past  that  town 
^^■iDfieeda  in  a  nortlierly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of 

^BeCox  Kivrr,  which  come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  pass-  ■ 

^^^hiough  wild  gQrg*!S,  whei-ein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  B 

^^^Bk^^t  iixnery  in  Australia,     From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  B 
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Kiver  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Wajragamba,  which  liame  J 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Kepean,     This  river  rises  j 
the  coaat  range  overlooking  Wollongong,  and  together  witli 
tributary  streams,  the  Cataract  and  Cordeaux,  forms  the 
of  the  water-works  from  wliich  Sydney  now  draws  its  supp 
Though  smaller  than  the  Warraganiba,  the  Kepean  gires  its  i 
to  the  united  waters  of  the  two  streams.      After  receiviog 
Nepean  the  river  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mount 
through  a  rich  valley  highly  cultivated.    From  the  Blue  Mount 
two  streams  add  their  waters  to  it,  the  Grose  and  the  Colo,  \ 
from   the  junction  of  the  last  named   the  river  la  called 
Hawkesbuiy.     From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs  nor 
ward  until  it  is  joined  hy  the  Macdonald,  an  important  at r 
navigable  for  some  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawl 
bury.     The  Mactlonald  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  riv 
on  the  left  bank.     Tlie  Hawkesbui'y,  after  turning  to  the 
holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  the  scenery  of  which  1 
been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  the  wor| 
and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.     Tlie  course  of 
Hawkesbury  extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area 
be  set  down  aa  8,000  square  milea     Navigation  is  possible  an  i 
as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging 
enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach  this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  some  small  streams  fall 
Botany  Bay.     Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  Geiirge's  Hiv 
have  their  sources  on  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  I'anges  in  whicli  1 
Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and  Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  an 
their  waters  before  fall  In  sj  into  the  bav. 


Uvcrs  Muth  of 


Generally  Kpealung,  the  rivers  south  of   Sydney  are   of 
importance  than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the 
strip  narrows  considerably.     The  Shoalliavcn,  nevertheless,  me 
more  than  passing  notice.     It  rises  in  the  coastal  range  and  folio 
the  dii'ection  of  the  coast,  flowing  northerly  through  deep  gnlli( 
marked  by  magnificent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian.     Tumii 


HiJlBOmtS  ANI»  PORTS. 


fij  to  ihe  east,  it  enters  the  allaTial  plains,  which  axe  counted 
the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  country.  The 
«fi  Is  260  miles  in  lengthy  but  is  na^ngable  only  for  a  few 

,  bimI  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area.  Further  soutli, 
narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow  the  Clyde, 
Tirross,  and  Bega  Rivers.  They  all  pass  tlirough  rich, 
og,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  lengtli 
60   to   70  miles.     The  Towamba  Riyer,  at  the  extreme 

I  oi  the  Colony y  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

physieal  aspect  of  all  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same,  i^Aiteni  rirwm, 

r  upper  courses  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts, 

tdietr  lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with 

liiTim]  flats  along  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  culti- 

VVUere  not  cultivated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with 

T,  some  of  which  attains  a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the 

» hardwood,  and,  in  the  north,  cedar  and  pine. 

belonging  to  another  river  syatem,  the  i^pper  basin  of  The  sno^y 
&wy  River  is  situated  in  New  Houth  Wales.  This  river 
,  the  snow-fed  streams  rising  on  tlie  southern  slopes  of  the 
iro  Range ;  its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and 
I  Eiicttmbene.  The  8 no wy  River  ami  its  tributaries  wat^^r  a 
ible  portion  of  the  liighest  table-land  of  the  Colony, 
the  roountain  j-anges  of  which  are  found  large  tracts  of 
>  land,  where  the  produce  of  colder  climes  may  be  ^rown  to 
After  leaving  New  South  Wales,  the  Snowy  has  a 
I  JUld  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  between  C'ape 
i  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  The  area  of 
iteralied  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square  miles. 


HARBOURS  AND  PORTS. 
titk  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  Natural  har- 
al  to  expect  many  harbours  and  buys  affording  outlets  for 
loco  of  the  country.     Such  is  the  case.     Besides  harbours 
pmmercial  importance,  there  are  others,  which  afford  shelter 
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for  vessels  in  stress  of  weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  da 

Fortunat-ely,  however,  harbours  of  refuge  are  not  often  requir 
The  coast  of  the  Colony  is  singularly  free  from  cyclones,  hunic 
and  like  viBitaiions.  Gales  are  ceitaiuly  not  unknown,  nori 
ca^ualtiea  infrequently  recorded ;  but  the  coast  is  very  safe, 
disasters  are  in  many  cases  to  be  attrilmted  to  causes 
oi'dinary  prudence  would  have  avoided. 

Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of  i 
same  name  offers  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  in 
but  north-east  weather.     A  large  pier  has  been  coostmcted, 
which  the  produce  of  tlie  neiglibouring  districts  of  the  Brunawii 
and  Tweed  may  be  8hip|»ed,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivcni " 
impracticable. 

At  8hoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  TJlarence,  the  anchorage 
safe  and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improvi 
the  river  entrance  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  coast, 

Triul  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  sbelt 
and  safe  anchorage.    Tlie  Goveiiiment  have  erected  a  large 
on    the   hill   overlooking    the   Bay,    and    are  now  utilizing 
prisoners*  labour  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  i 
making  Trial  Bay  not  only  a  liarbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shipp 
port.     When  this  design  is  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  i 
suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  |  laces 
the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Maclcay  District  are  great 
rapidly  developing. 

Port  ^facquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  barb 
at  Forater,  near  Cape   Kawke,   afford   good  anchorage.      Po 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  most 
and  commodious  harbour  desirable.     As  a  natui-al  port  it  is  ha 
inferior  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  ve 
beautiful.     At  present,  Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  H 
proximity  to  Newcastle,  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  ifl 
immediate  district 


BBOKEN  BAT. 


tf  miles  furtlier  south  is  Fort  Hunter^  $X  the  nioulh  of  tlie  Po.-t  Honter 
ttluitiiaixie*     WbeD  first  usod,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient 
f  iomewhAt  claDgerouB :  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by 
I  liraUnn&ters  and  training  walls  which  have  been  constructed. 
Je  harbour  is  noi^  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities 
if  HOC   superior,   to  those  found   in  any  other  Australian 
Magniticent  wharves  line  its  shores,  provided  with  hydraulic 
~iai  tUvn  cranes  of  the  most  modem  type.     The  length  of  wharf 
at  K^ew castle  is  two  niiJe«,  the  trade  is  large  and  increaa- 
l  tlie  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australasian  seaports.     The 
of  Newcastle  is  n^ainly  due  to  the  existence  of  immense 
Irirpostts  in   its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only  afl  the 
Colonies,  but  the  China  seas,  and  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
Jnlied  States,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Spanish 
tjitt-«rly»  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made 
:  to  English  portSy  Newcastle  having  direct  comnumication 
ivay  vith  the  northern  dLstricts  of  the  Colon y» 

'  nilea  further  south  is  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  ^^^  MAcquari*. 

Afield  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of 

miles*  .  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping 

I  been  the  shallowness  of  its  enti*ance ;  but  extensive  dykes 

itiing   walls  are   being  constructed,  which  have  already 

the  draught  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  with  some 

lyf  irnprovements  Lake  Macquarie  will  become  an  important 

ping  plaeei 

oken  Bay,  15  nulea  north  of  Fort  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  BrukenBoy. 

hhe  Itiver   Hawkesbury.      It  has   a   bold   entrance,   and  on 

Djoey,    the  southern  headland^  is  erected  a  fine  lighthouse, 

lias  three  branches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern, 

rkesbary  mouth  the  centre,  and  Pittwatcr  the  southern 

The  first-named  opens  out  into  a  series  of  lakcR,  and  the 

of  Goalord,  standing  at  the  head   of    one   of    thom — the 

iwater — ^is  the  centre  of  an  important  district.     The  scenery 

arocmd  Broken  Bay  is  characteristically  Australian,  and 


in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbour,    South  of  Broke 
Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  clip's  and  sandy  bea4^e 

t  Jftckson,  The  entrance  of  Port  Jackson  lies  between  i>erpendicular  clifl 

of  sandstone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains, 
nearly  1   mile,  apart»      Sydney  Harbour  1ms  been  too  olt^n  de 
crilied   t^   require  further   description    here.     It   holds  the  fir 
place   amongst   the    harbours  of   the   world    for   convenience 
entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  natural  shipping  facilities.      It 
natural  beAUties  are  the  charm  of  all  who  visit  its  shores,  and 
the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  navies  of  th 
w^orld  iidght  securely  rest.     The  area  of  water  surface  of  th 
harbour  proi>er  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  mi! 
in  circuit.     At  th©  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  light-houa 
fitted  with  an  electric  arc  light,  the  power  of  which  is  scar 
exceeded  on  any  coast,     On  the  shoi-ea  of  Port  Jatrksoii  stand 
Sydney,  tlie  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  cil 
of  the  Austral ias.     The  city  and  its  suburbs  occupy  137  squti 
miles,  and  have  within  their  boundaries  about  386,400  people* 

ny  Bay.  Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the 

coverer  of  this  temtory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the  waters 
several  small  rivers.     The  hay  has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  < 
its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequented  by  craft  in  search 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

ttongonif  aiid  WoUongong,  Kiaraa,  and  TJlladulla  are  small  harbours  w1 
have  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sel^  and  are  import 
shipping  places. 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  1 
an  important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.      Its  entrance  is  2  mile 
wide,  and  on  its  Iwsom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  ] 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yel 
unexploit^.     Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  as 
whole,  that  particular  districts,  undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  foi 


ft  wktle  undeveloped,  through  want  of  labour  and  capital  to  open 
up,  and  porta  which  would  in  older  countries  be  prized  for 
•  convenienc©  and  capacity,  here  remain  uniised,  save  us  refuges 
1  §tornijr  weather. 

Bateman^s  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some  Bauuma't 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths 
[  thB  Mofiiya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Hirers. 

I  Tmlbld  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  Twofold  Bay 

Bnit  of  the  Colony.     Formerly  it  uras  the  seat  of  a  large  wlialing 

tridi%  now  no  more.     It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  affords 

ample  abipping  facilities.     Its  trade  is  chie6y  with  the  neiglihour- 

;  eolonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest 

Di  an  the*  sea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.     A  railway 

^planned  to  connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  n)etix>- 

j  and  Twofold  Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping 

k  In  the  near  future.     On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of 

den. 

Beddes  the  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  called,  which  have  cootUU  Ukei. 
^am  above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
will,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
Be  porta  of  sliipraent.  From  Cape  Hawke  to  Port  Stephens 
\  dUitQ  of  lakes!  e intends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 
tkf  Myall  River,  and  covering  a  large  area.  The  most  extensive 
WaUia  Lake,  IMyall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.  The  country 
about  is  richly  timbered,  but  its  resources  are  still  unde- 
Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggerah 
hkke^  also  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  Near  Wollongong  is 
Htawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and  towartls  the 
I  of  the  colony  are  Coila  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which  the 
River  discharges, 

ISLANDS. 

No  alaoda  of  any  note  belong  geogiaphically  to  New  South  uiAui^ 
Talei,     The  Broughton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of 

n ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  Heads  of  Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent,     Solit 
Island;  situate*!  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  lietween  tM 
BaUinger  and  Clarence  Kivers,  and  Montague  Island,  18  mi! 
south-east  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  have  been  selected  i 
sites  for  light-houses,  but  are  not  otherwise  important.     Norfo 
rfolkiaiand.    Island,  having  an  area  of  8, GOT  acres,  and  also  Lord  Howe  Island 
belong  political Ij,  but  not  geographically,  to  New  South  Wale 
The  last-named  island  luis  an  area  of  3,220  acres. 


WESTEia''  WATERSHED, 
Tlie  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  physical  features  j 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  i 
narrow  stnp  of  country  shut  in  by  tlie  sea  and  mountains,  int 
sected  by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  we 
watershed  forms  a  vast  basin  thmugh  which  the  quiet  waters  of  \ 
few  groat  rivera  have  their  long,  though  uncertain,  courses, 
rivers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  flui! 
system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the  Southern  Oceai] 
through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  wai 
shed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  VU 
toria,  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  aii^ 
reachmg  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland^ 

Tlie  Murray,  or  Hume,  tlie  aoathem  branch  of  this  vast  rii 
system,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  tliree  pr 
cipal  sources,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend, 
first  two  of  these  streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slo 
of  Mount  Kosciusko;  the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  riverj 
a  longer  course,  rising  in  a  gulJy  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.    From  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers,  the  Murray  rapidly  descends  towaixis  the  plains   belo 
Albury,  where  it  is  only  41>0  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  stiU  i 
course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.     From  Albury  downwards  the  rive 
receives  many  tributaries  on  lx»th  banksj  those  from  Kew  Soat] 
Wales  l>eing  the  most  important,     Abo^  e  AJbury  tlie  tributarit 


MUEIUJf  AND  MUEKUMBIBGEE. 


m  for  tlie  most  part  naonntain  torrents,  carrying  to  the  main 
Ufte  melted  snowu  of  the  AustraJinn  Alps.  In  its  lower 
liowerer,  the  MoiTay  is  augriifnted,  tlirough  the  Murrum- 

hygn^  and  Darling,  by  the  ^^ate^s  of  secondary  j^Btema  as  iia* 

f$ituii  as  ite  own. 

Before  beiug  joined  by  the  Murruml/idgee,  the  Murray  r^cjeives,  Aombnmdiai. 
bam  %  series  of  anft-hrancLes,  tho  drainage  of  a  large  jK>rtion  of 
tlr  wtintry  lying  between  the  two  main  streams.      The  Billabong 
Grecjc   nina  almost   through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading 
the  Murray  and  Mumimbidgee  ;    in  the  middle  of  iU 
it  oonimunicates  with  the  latter  river,  through  Colombo 
,  Yanko  Crovks,  wliil^it  on  the  south  it  feeds  the  Murray  by 
>diaii&e]  of  the  Edward  River.     The  Edward  is  itself  an  im- The  BdwmrtL 
,  strettin.     It  forms  with  the  Wakool  and  Tuppal  Creeks, 
ny  fitber  smaller  and  less  important  wateroouisefi,  a  tluvial 
,  interlacing  tKe  whole  country  from  Tocumwal  to  the  Mur- 
s  junction,  which  has  been  justly  named  Riverinu,     The 
I  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  400  miles,  as 
t  the  impr>rtant  town  of  DenlUqtiin.     From  its  furthest  source 
ibe  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albury  the 
ay  lias  a  length  of  280  miles.     Thence  to  the  Darling  River 
its  coarse  is  852  miles,  and  from  that  point  to  the  Aea, 
Uow  Lake  Alexandrina,  it  is  587  miles  in  length.     The  river  haa 
I  a  total  course  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1J32  are  within  tbe 
Dj  ol  New  South  Wales.     The  river  has  been  navigated  aa 
I  th&  Onmie  goldEeld,  about  150  miles  above  Albofj^  and 
inilfs  from  its  month. 

Tlie  MttrmniHdgee  has  its  source  at  tlie  foot  of  a  hiU  overlooldng  tht  Ha 
iGiohuiian  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  tbeaei* 
I  iirvft  shapes  itself  soathward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooviia 
i  takes  a  sharp  curve  and]  mns  in  a  northerly  direction  niitil  it 

;  Ymm.      Here  it  curves  agaio,  trending  to  tha  west  in  a  line  mmmt 
to  Ifie  Murray,  but  taming  aooth-wcBt  on  receiving  tlM 
kka,  it  fitiaUy  joins  the  main'iiver  after  a  covne  of  1.350 1 
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The  area  drained  by  the  Murrumhidgee  is  estimated  at  15^4 
square  miles.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  boti 
sides  niinierotia  rivers  and  creeks,  the  most  important  of  whic 
are  the  Umaralla,  Molonglo,  and  Yasa  Rivers  on  its  right, 
the  Goodradigbee,  and  Tumut  Kivera  on  its  left  bank.     All  the 
rivers  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  series  of  plateau 
which  from  the  Coolannaii  and  Coorangorambula  Plains  to 
plains  round  Gnndagai  and  Wagga  auccessdvely  diminish  in  hei| 
from  5,000  feet  to  7 '20  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Muminibidgee  and  the  Murra^ 
are  of  similar  physical  asi>ect     Both   rivers  are  snow-fed^ 
Murray  to  a   greater   extent  than  its  tributaries,  owing  to 
higher  elevation  of  the  mountains  and   plateaux  from  whidi 
descends.     In  the  lower  basins  they  are  also  similar  in  charact 
and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  ; 
the  Colony.     With  an  intelligent  system  of  water  conservatio 
and  irrigation  the  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  v^ould  supiK)rt  l 
Iswgc  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  entlreljl 
to  sheep  pasturing. 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  risiii 
in  the  nmin  Dividing  Riinge,  where  also  its  principal  feeders  hav 
their  source.     These  are  tbc  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombi^ 
and  Btilubula,  all  rapid  streams,  occasionally  swollen  by  melt 
snow  from   the  table-land.      After  receiving  the   Boorowa 
Lachlan  flows  to  the  Jlurrumbidgee,  through  500  miles  of  pi 
country,  without  receiving  any  tributary  of  permanent  characi 
The  water-courses  which  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  ; 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  flc 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  700  miles,  and  its  basin  has  i 
area  of    13,500   square   miles.     The    country    drained    by   thd 
Lachlan  is  similar  in  moat  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee,  and  with  regular  rainfall  or  irrigation,  the  light  ] 
soil  and  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  retu 
to  the  farmer*     The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Lac 
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tMm  aad  that  of  Uie  Mmmmbulgee  on  the  soiLth,  and  tlie 
Biftrling  on  the  north-west,  mtb  hardlj  perceptible  oa  the  groimdl, 
wo  flat  k  ibe  ooimtry  throcigh  which  these  great  rivers  flow. 

Of  All  the  inbntanes  of  the  HurraT,  the  Darling  dniiiia  the  Tlw  fiiri£iis, 

lai^^esl  Ai«Af  extending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portiom  of  the 

westeni  district  of  Xew  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearlj  ail 

Queeniland.     From  itA  coniluence  with  the  Mnrraj  at 

iTcnCwortli  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ciilgoa  a  few  miles  aboTo 

Boctrke^  the  Darling  receiires  only  two  tribataries,  the  Faroo  and 

Warrego,  both  intermittent,  though  of  vast  size  in  times  of 

For  ovier  1,000  miles  this  great  river  holds  its  solitary  course, 

life>like,  feeding  the  thiistj  plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling 

ijr  hundred  mitea  distant  on  the  downs  of  Queensland     The 

of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the  extreme ;  in  many  places  a 

neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across,  separates  parts  of  the 

20  miles  distant,  if  the  stream  were  followed.     The  Darling 

Bis  the  phsnomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian  rivers,  of 

much  liigher  than  the  plain  behind,  indeed  the  river  bed 

though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  hunk,  is  in  some 

I  but  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.     Successive 

^loods  have  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the 

Led  of  the  stream  corresjjondingly. 

The  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  The  trpper 
(•  that  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Bogan  junction.  Above  this 
pobt  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with 
t  Gwydir,  then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the 
in  branch  receives  the  name  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  last-named 
ttrvnm  has  its  source  in  the  Dividing  Bangc^  on  the  summit  of  the 
►huid  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from 
head  of  the  Richmond.  The  Dumaresq,  Slacintyre,  and 
on  form,  however,  what  might  be  really  called  the  Upper 
log;  and  this  appellation  would  be  gec^raphically  accurate, 
variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  the  Darling,  Ijut  many 
*  Aostrali*n  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
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Tributaries  ol 


1>n^h  of  nfcri- 


:iibi« ' 


giibi«  w&ter. 


discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was  not  establiahe 
until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  natnea  have  surviv'ed. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaricrs,  whichi 
dniin  the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  hut  these  rivers  only  floi 
for  a  short  part  of  their  coni'ses  in  New  South  Wales,    Chief  amoQ 
them  are  the  Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Par 
The  principal  affluents  of  tlie  Barling  witlijn  the  boundaries 
New  South  Wales  are  on  the  iuft  bank.     The  Gwydir,  Namoi, 
Castlereagh,  Macqnarie,  and  Bogan  are  the  most  imjiortant.    Thesn] 
streams  are  all  of  consideral>le  h-mgth  and  sitriilar  in  character,^ 
tJieir  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table-lands,  and  their  lower  cour 
lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good  pastoral  country.    The  Darling 
is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Walgettyl 
1,75H  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  thence  to  the  ! 
the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  navigable  wate 
from  Walgett  to  the  aea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it  therefore 
high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  navi 
length.     Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open  on 
during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  thdft 
principal  tributaries,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  ll 
affords  for  water  carriage,  its  v^aluc  will  appear  not  inconsiderableLl 
The  Darling  River  may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  l»75ft] 
miles,  fi"oin  Wentworth  to  Walgett,  the  Murrumhidgoe  and  Lachlfl 
combined  have  900  mile.s,  and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold-field 
to  the  point  where  it  entei's  the  territory  of  South  .Australia,  ha 
a  length  of  1,120  miles.     If  to  this  be  added  the  navigable  leng 
uf  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  whicli  could] 
be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles,  in  the  western  district  J 
alone^  a  length  nearly  twice  that  of  the  mil  ways  of  the  Colony. 


LAKES  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 
I  Liik«a        Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  foozidi 
lakes  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.     These  lakes  are 


WESTERN  LAKES.  $[ 


rHditv  shallow  depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of 
the  rivers  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the 
floods  have  subsided.  Lake  Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the 
Murraj  and  Murrumbidgee  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico, 
tnd  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan.  Along  the  Darling  are 
likkes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyolka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidley's 
Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Jandoo,  and  Cawndilla  on  the  right, 
WKt  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 
loB  importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they 
Tiij  in  size  according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast 
extents  of  country,  and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  proportions 
of  mere  waterholes,  whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are 
tbBolutely  dry. 
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PART  IV. 


Climate, 

IT  is  acscepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature 
lands  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  tliat  of  counJ 
tries  situated  in  coiTosponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ; 
this  general  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researchc 
of  the  Government  Astronomer  of  the  Colony  conclusively  confir 
this,  and  show,  from  the  records  of  temperature  extending  ovef 
many  yeArs,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  thd 
most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere  experienced.  Just  aa  th« 
country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographical 
gions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisionSy  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

CoftstAl  Regicn.       Tlie  coastal  region  extends  from  28^  to  37*  south  latitude,  and 

if  the  temperattire  accord*Kl  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  th« 

northern  henrispbere,   Casino  and  Grafton   would   resemble   the 

country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez^  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Delhi,  in 

India :  Ningpo,  in  China,  and  New  Orleans^  in  the  United  StatesLJ 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.    Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  o£ 

67°,  only  V  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  mor 

than  9*  further  from  the  equator.     Eden,  which  is  situated  at  tbol 

extreme  south  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  37",  has  a  mean  tempera-J 

ture  of  60'^  which  is  pi^actically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Rome,] 

places  respectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed  from  the! 

equator.     Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  more  mild  in  ] 

regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  I 

the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  as  great,     Tlus  i&m\ 

very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country* 

As   regards   Sydney,   situated   as   it   is   midway  between 
extreme  points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33"*  51'  south,  the  san 
truth    is   apparent.     Its  niciin  temperature  is  63*,  and    correft-] 
ponds  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spai 
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i  of  Toulon  in  France,  tlie  former  being  in  latitude  44"*  22',  and  Tcmpemtoi^ 

[latter  4S*  7'  K,     At  Sydney,  the  mean  summer  temperature 

dily  under  71%  and  that  of  winter  54*5°,     The  range  is  thus 

Fahrenheit.     At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the 

r  isabout  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches 

I  oi  74  *5',  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47*5°,  with  a  range  of  27^ 

tite  rammer  is  w^armer^  and  the  winter  much  colder,  than  at 

ty*     The  greatest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced 

Ifdntey  was  106*9%  the  lowest  winter  was  36*8%  giving  a  range 

At  Naples  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81%  the  winter 

idiuig  sometimes  below  the  freezing  point. 

the  coast  i?eneraUT,  the  diderenoe  between  the  mean  cUmaBarl 

f  And  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  aver- 

I  Wit  more  than  24%  a  range  so  small  that  it  will  be  rarely 

(•where.     The  famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 

no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South 

,  either  for  natural  salubrity,  or  for  the  comparative  mildness 

lummer  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  pestilences 

I  Imve  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civilization  have 

'  made  Ujeir  appearance  on  these  shores. 

from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  aiiiMte« 

I  vt  entered.     On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation 

f  4,440  foset,  stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer 

[tAfNcmtnro  of  54-5^,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  33%  correspond- 

ini  with  that  of  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56**  5'  N.^ 

[  vkHe  Ktaadra  is  in  35*  50'  S.   Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaio 

At  an  elevation  of  2,640  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a 

mild  as  either  London  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are 

mttere.     On  the  New  England  table^land,  the  climate  of 

and  other  towns,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect 

i  hm  foond.     The  yearly  average  temperature  is  scarcely  57° 

» th«  sammer  only  reaches  G9%  and  the  winter  falU  to  46%  a 

of  tetnper&turo  approximating  closely  to  the  famous  health 

f  in  the  south  of  France, 
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Hie  clinifttic  coDtlitions  of  tbe  western  districts  of  the  Colony^ 
entirelT  ditferent  from  those  of  tlie  other  two  regions,  and  li 
been  often  cited  as  disagreealjle.     Compared  with  the  equable  t 
peratiire  of  the  coastal  district,  or  table  land,  there  may  apj 
some  ju8ti6c£it;on  for  such  reputation,  but  only  by  cornpiirif 
The  climate  of  the  ^*eat  plains,  in  spite  of  tbe  beat  of  ] 
the  summei",  is  very  healtliy,  and  an  inspection  of  tbe  return! 
death-nites,  both  of  cliildren  and  grown  persons,  given  elsewlw 
amply  bears  out  this  view.     The  town  of  Bourke  raay  be  take] 
an  example.     Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  grtat  plain  of  the  intej 
it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  tbe  defects,  as  well  as  excel lenoea 
the  climate  of  the  whole  region.     Bourke  baa  exactly  the  fi 
latitude  a£  Cs^iro,  yet  its  summer  tem|>eruture  is  5'  and  its  n 
6 '5°  less  than  the  Egyptian  city.     New  Orleans  also  lies  on 
eame  parallel,  but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer. 
regards  winter  temperature^  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  deai 
Tlie  mean  wijater  leading  of  the  thermometer  is  52*3",  and  acCj 
panied  as  this  is  by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the 
k  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.     Tbe  great  heat  experiencoi 
occasional  days  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer  reads  consi 
ably  over  100*  in  the  shadi*,  is  not  accompanied  by  that  mob*l 
in  the  air  which  at  tbe  sea-coast  would  make  a  less  degree  of  ! 
almost  unbearable. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of  ita  cl 
teriatics }  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  bealtli^  thi 
terior  of  the  C'olony  would,  with  al>nndant  rains^  have  becom 
impenetrable  jungle,  tlie  lurking-place  of  tliose  malarial  fie^ 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  tbe  Old  World 
America.  New  South  Wales  raay  therefore  be  compared  fat) 
ably  with  any  part  of  tbe  world  ;  and,  taking  into  considei 
tbe  coniparativtly  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offial 
most  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates.  From  Kiao 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  great  Dividing  Range,  to  Bourke,  o: 
great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
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[of  Kurope  exteiulmc  from  Edmbursh  to  lirle^sipa,  but  more  cumBte  »daptcjd 

'  *  ^  ^  toEuropoui 

lij  resetDbling  timt  of  Southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may  twx, 
he  regartLed  »s  peculiarly  QUa^  for  the  habitation  of 
£uro{^teAii  race,  embntcing,  as  it  does,  witliin  its  liinits, 
conditions  under  whidi  Uie  most  advanctd  races  of 
irU  haTe  prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
ological  eoDditions  in  certain  places,  fairly  repre* 
Colony  :— 

tare,  Kainlail,   and   other  Meteorologicgl  Conditions   of 
c^ertain  Sttitions  in  New  South  Wales. 
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PART  V. 


Geological  Formation. 

HE  geology  of  the  Colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  cusriflcaUon 

of  rocks* 
learned  scientists,  and  this  work  is  being  continuallj  added 

J  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  the  present    eminent   Government 

ogist     To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the 

sjstematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations 

d  in  New  South  Wales.     These  were  classified  bj  him  as 

WB : — 

Fakeozoie:  Silurian 

Devonian 

Carboniferous 

Permian. 


Mesozoic : 


Cainozoic 


Triassic 
Jurassic 
Cretaceous. 
Tertiary 

Post  Tertiary 


Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post  Pliocene 
Recent. 


ilceozoic, — ^This  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  Paleozoic 

^  fomuttion. 

m  portion  of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age 
ipally  occurringon  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing 
ne,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and 
crombie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed, 
part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland, 
►und  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
haven. 
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Limeetooe. 


Carboniferous 
Deposita. 


Tlie  upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  wheie. 
they  are  overlaid  by  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley," 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool 
Range.  They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  thft' 
Macleay  River,  on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoip 
on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  coniiiifc 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  met** 
morphism,  particularly  in  the  country  around  Bathurst  and  HillEnd^ 

Limestone  beds,  of  considerable  extent,  are  scattered  throughortji 
this  formation.     These  are  chiefly  composed  of  crinoids  and  corab.! 
which   outcrop   prominently  in    the  Wellington    District,   near 
Molong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the  Murrumbidgm 
District.      In  the   limestone   formations  are   found   magniBoeol^ 
caves,  such  as  the  Wellington,   Wombeyan,  and  Fish  River  or 
Jenolan  Caves,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  even  beyond  the  coa-  ^ 
fines  of  Australia.    The  caves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in  the  Kiandra  dit-  ■ 
trict,  are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive.     Rocks  of  the  Devoniaa  i 
age  also  exist  near  Rydal,  where  Mr.  C.  S.Wilkinson  has  measured  i 
a  section  of  strata,  showing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet 

The  carboniferous  formations  occupy  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hunter,  and  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Goulburn,  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  main  range.  They  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  slope,  ia 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Castlereagh,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  tertiary  depression  which  the  Upper  Darling  drains.  They' 
appear  again  on  the  south  coast,  at  Bulli  and  Coal  CliflT,  extending j 
southwards  to  Bateman's  Bay,  and  embracing  the  T)asins  of  titf 
small  rivers  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Shoalhaven,  as  well  as  the 
lower  valley  of  the  last-named  river.  Cut  off  by  the  high  ooMk' 
range,  the  formation  reappears  at  IVIarulan  and  Berrima,  again  it' 
the  valley  of  the  Cox  River,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  and  at  Cap^iee 
River,  thus  forming  a  distinct  connection  with  the  great  aoriea  ot 
the  Hunter. 

The  lower  coal  measures  are  included  in  the  upper  carbonifennit 
series,  and  contain  many  scams  of  workable  coal,  some  of  remarkable 
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Tliese  ore  aitiiatcd  principally  in  the  lower  valley  of 

untctr  River,  comprising  amongst  others  the  Greta,  Anvil 

i  and  West  MiiUIarid  seams.     These  steams  are  o^er- topped 

rlaid  hy  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  of  great  tbicknesa, 

ci  this  age  being  estimated  by  Mr,  Wilkinson  to  be 

[ fo^  thick.     The  seams  in  the  IS'ewcaatle  coalfields,  as  well       , 

io  tlie  lUawarra  and  coast  districts  above  and  below  c<»i  so«mi. 
|B*j,  belong  to  the  upper  coal  measures,  in  which  also  are 
tbe  Berrima  and  the  Litbgow  seams*  They  appear 
biljT,  as  In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  afc  a  great  elevation 
fitta,  and  owing  to  their  almost  horizontal  strata  are 
iwl  with  great  facility.  The  coal-bearing  strata  extend  as  far 
|» upper  valley  of  the  Pa^tlereagh,  thence  northward,  as  already 
idoiHMi,  along  the  edge  of  the  great  tertiary  seriea,  to  Queens- 
^  in  which  colony  they  reappear  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

ic, — To  this  period  belong  tlie  Hawkesbury  and  Wiana-  Me*>Krffl 


irhicb  overlay  the  carboniferous  formation  of  that 
fliie  co«ntry  through  which  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  prin- 
libotaries  flow.     It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wonderful 
I  td  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  tlje  beautiful  harbours  of  Port 
kkvo,  Fort  Hacking,  and  Broken  Bay  occur.     The  rocks  are 
yeUow  sandstone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  strata  ia 
at  about  1,000  feet. 


liift  Wiafiamatta  8eri<58  extend  round  the  metropolis  and  cover  '^'^  wi4nknuit!to 

^  tGriot. 

fmit  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  tbe  angular  points  of 

idl  tmi  at  Picton  on  the  south,  Richmond  on  the  north,  and 

itKf  Qu  the  catft     The  beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentftry 

Maiti  of  dirgiltaceous  shales,  and  are  of   comparatively   little 

They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  hollows  worn 

an  out  of  the  sandstone,  on  which  they  directly  rest. 

I^  the  MosogGoic  period  belongs  also  the  baain  of  tbe  Clarence 
IWi  llto  itrnta  o{  which  consist  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  con- 
intersected  by  occasional  coal  seams.  The  extent  of 
distinctively  known  as  the  Clarenee,  ia  considerable, 
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Cretac«oiia 
formtttiouil 


ArtoaJMi  nntcr. 


I  trntioo*. 


stretching  as  it  doe«  along  the  coast  from  the  Tweed  to  Red 
and  inland  some  50  milea 

The  Cretticeous  formations  oooupy  the  north-western  pai-t  of  i 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westward,  towarda  the  noiS 
west  corner.      Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  < 
varying  from  300  feet  to  1,100  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  ■ 
have    been    obtained.      The    existence    of    subterranean 
throughout  this    extensive   region   haa   been   practically    de 
strated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of 
stoiN?R  with  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ( 
that  have  long  since  been  counted  out. 

Since  1882   the   Bepartment  of   Mines  has  had  at  work^ 
diflerent  parts  of  the  Colony  a  number  of  diamond  and  other  I 
of  drilla,  and  water  augers.     Bores  have  been  put  down, 
sunk,  and  artesian  supplies  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formaitd 
of  the  counties  of  Killara,  Ljindsborough^  and  Barrona^  and 
at  other  points  of  the  north-western  poilion  of  New  South  Wa 
particularly   in   the  vicinity  of   the   townships  of   Bourke 
Tibooburra,      Several  valuable  supplies   of  subterranean   wa 
have  been  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  one  of  the 
important  discoveries  being  the  artesian  well  at  Baroaldine, ' 
Queensland,  one  of  the  most  arid  districts  on  the  continent, 
water  from  this  well  is  said  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  240,000  gallq 
per  day.     This  supply  was  obtained  at  a  depth  of  690  feet, 
compared  with  the  magnificent  I'esult,  at  the  insignificant  > 
.£775, 

The  boring  operations  conducted   by  the  Mines  Depar 
during  1890  consisted  of  7,857  feet  bored  by  the  diamond  i 
and  497  feet  with  the  water  augers.     The  average  cost  per  fd 
with  tlie  diamond  drills  was   14s.  (>d,,   very  nearly,  as  comi 
with  148.  3Jd.  in  1889.     The  persons  who  employ  the  drills  i 
as  a  rule,  prospectors  engaged  in  developing  the  mineiul  i^csour 
of  the  country,  and  in  order  that  they  should  obtain  the  full 
benefit  from  the  drills  provided  by  the  State,  the  charge  made 


safficieoi  to  cover  tiie  actual  cost  of  working,  and  leave  the 
r  margjn  of  proEt 

work  done  hy  the  water  augers  cost  32s.  per  foot     There  The  w»ier 
►  ooJj  two  bores  in  operation  during  the  year — one  at  the  106- 
,  mod  the  other  at;  the  12  l-mile,  on  the  Wanaaring  toMUparmka 

The  former  liag  now  reached  1,206  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  latter 
S  ta.  deep. 

}  are  already  eight  artesian  springs  utilized  in  the  Colony, 

'which  are  west  of  the  Dai*ling,  aiiil  one  in  nt?ar  Jervia 

One  of  the  bores,  near  Bourke,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  144  feet, 

,  of  water  per  day.     Another,  bored  to  966 

^i^fiffy  of  22,400  gallons. 

at  discoveries  of  underground  wat^r  have  been  made  by  Private  «ii«r. 
^  "*  price  in  arte-'- 

ctiteETprise.  In  1888  the  Fedei-al  Company  put  down  a  wuU-Uoring, 
Imt  Kerribree  Station,  near  Bourke,  and  at  1,073  feet  obtained 
of  473,000  gallonii  per  day.  Artesian  water  was  found  in 
i  Lhinlop  Station  at  880  feet,  yielding  G00,000  gallons  per 
than  the  flow  of  the  Barcaldine  Well  in  Queensland. 
tlBi{Mmible  to  over- value  the  effects  of  these  disco veiies  in 
:  aettlement  in  the  western  regions  of  the  Colony. 

; — ^To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  C3idBo«»ie 

tonDfttioiu 
atid  western  distncU  of  the  Colony.    It  therefore  embracer 

l^aneys  of  the  great  western  rivers,  and  tlieir  chief  tributaries. 

ftamiaiion  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  belt,  chiefly  of 

M!i  rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River 

lIs  the  Great  Barrier  Range,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Barling. 

I  pAiciiea  of  Devonian  formation  are  also  met  with  in  the  same 

Making  these  deductions,  the  tertiary  formation  covers 

\  tlkAD  one  third  of  the  whole  Colony.  The  vast  alluvial  phiins 

\  fbrmed  daring  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  periods.     Tl:e 

deposits  arc  of  variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow,  but 

\  great  p1ain9,  between  the  mmn  rivers  which  intersect  the 

f,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 
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The  area  occupied  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eighth  of  the 
Colony — the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of 
Granite  forma-  varieties  of  granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  serpentine.  The  granite 
formation  occur,  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  sonthern 
masses  of  the  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  found  out-cropping 
throughout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of 
the  centre  of  the  Colony.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally 
in  the  country  between  the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  between  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay,  and  divide  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  the  eastern  and  western  watcrsheda 
Serpentine  is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  chieflj 
At  Gundagai,  Bingera,  Lucknow,  and  PortMacquarie.  Thegranitei^ 
porphyries,  and  diorite  rocks  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  t» 
the  Palaeozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalts  and  othen 
Are  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 


PART  VI. 


Mines  and  Minerals. 


THB  pifelpm  of  the  ColoQj  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  it«i 
history,  viewed  in  the  light  of  later  eventa,  seems  painfully 
alow,  and  some  what  uncertain.      Yet  the  earlier  colonists  must 
,1   hmxe  been   conscious   of  the  vast   heritage  destined    to   become 
fortune  of  Australia,  for  on  no  other  sujiposition  can  their 
1  and  exertions  be  understooil.     To  the  nations  of  the  old 
this  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  not  till 
>  story  of  the  gold  disf?overie8  was  noised  abroad  that  the  iju- 
and   possible    fatui*e   of    Australia    were    in    any  way 


Gatd'inimng  was  but  for  a  bncff  period  the  leading  industry  of 
» colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded  the 
[  wemonLble  discovery  of  Hargravea  Now,  amongst  the  minerals 
i  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  coal  and 
,  and  is  little  above  copper  and  tin  ;  whilst  compared  with 
*Wof  pagtof&l  and  agricultural  produce  the  value  of  gold  procured 
li  Uttoiiftideii^ble.  The  discovery  of  gold»  nevertheless,  made  Aus- 
Mitazuitioa,  for  the  current  of  immigration  which  set  southward 
fls  tifce  presence  of  the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has  never 
Thoasandii  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  attract^jd  to  these 
i  by  the  ho^>e  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of  the 
and  Bendigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewartied, 
aaine*!  to  share  the  general  prosperity,  and  those  who  came  to 
;  for  golil  readily  turned  their  attention  to  their  former,  but  less 
itig,  pursuita 

Hie  8€ttl«n»etit  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  aflfected  by 
i  geAd  dinoovery  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Yictoria,  yet  the 
^mber  of   persona   engaged    in  actual  search  for  the   precious 


Gold -mining* 


ImmiffTRtlfjn  diM 
to  ifold  dk- 


1«M  dtect«d  1 
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metal  was  at  one  ilmB  considerable.  This  nuniber  has  gradualh 
dQcreaaed,  as  the  fields  have  been  despoiled  o£  the  treasures  con- 
tamed  iu  their  eeisily  worked  alluvial  deposits.  The  abandonment 
of  a  gold-field  is  not,  however^  always  a  loss  to  the  country. 
After  the  excitement  hoa  dietl  out,  the  digger  makes  room  for 
the  aginculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent  character 
are  developed,  in  parts  of  the  Colony,  which,  but  for  the  prosj>ector J 
would  have  been  unknown,  and,  but  for  the  farmer,  would  have 
remained  a  wilderness. 

Gold-mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  thfl 
erection  of  plant  and  gold-saving  machinery ;  and  the  miner,  whc 
Btock-in*tradc  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pick,l 
a  shovel,  and  a  tin-dish,  has  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
to  seek  other  fields  of  labour.     Still  the  mining  industry  of  Nev 
South  Wales  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  maintains  inl 
employment  a  fair  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony,     Manyl 
of  the  gold-minci*s  have  turned  their  attention   to    the    silver^  j 
copper,  and  tin  mines,  and  the  coal  and  shalo  mines  find  occupa* 
tion  for  hirge  numbers.       Eveiy  year  the  variety  of   minerali 
wrought  shows  an  increase*    At  the  cud  of  1S90,  205,774  acr^ol 
Crown  lands  were  held  under  lease  to  mine  for  various  minerali^| 
and  46j009  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.     A  larg&l 
area  of    freehold  lauds  and  Crown  lands  was   also  held  under  I 
miners*  rights  and  mineral  licenses.     There  were  174  permits  toJ 
dig  and  search  for  gold,  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1884, 
91  under  section  7.     There  were  no  permits  issued  to  search  for 
minerals  in  conditional  leaseholds,  under  section  98.     There  hajj 
been  172  applications  for  permits  to  search  for  gold  and  othi 
minerals  within  conditional  leases^  under  the  Mining  Act  of  1889,1 
of  which  number  164  were  dealt  mth,  and  100  were  granted*] 
The  amount  received  as  royalty  on  reserved  mineral  during 
year  was  £5,  GOO. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons] 
actually  engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  d 
seven  years : — 


past  1 


TALTJE    OF  MIXERAI.   PRODUCTS, 


lasi 

1885. 

1888. 

ifisr. 

1888. 

1880. 

isgo. 

4kiii    .•»* ,♦,.♦. 

8,548 
4fi 

i.Tia 

3t3W 
6vt£7 

1,000 

9,186 

7.097 

3^4 

6»T67 
1,2117 

2,814 

7,847 

TOO 

o.osa 
1*670 

603 
8»lSi 
7.09S 

120 

8»27a 

4,215 
1.214 
S.400 

258 

10,192 

542 

1,234 

10,S77 

188 

12,589 

6,044 

702 

<?mMr  ,.. 

Onl    ,,,,...,, 

«,845 
10,400 

ISO 

T«Ul ..., 

11,532 

1S.«W<J 

10,447 

19,589 

9BJ0Q 

28i,tl70 

.S55.»» 

Tbere  were  also  20  men  en-ijaged  m  mining  for  nlum,  110  iron- 

Bfloers  at  lithgow,  and  114  men  mining  for  opals  near  Wiloannia, 

ting  a  total  of  32,582  miners  at  work  in  1890,  representing 

nth  tlieir  families  a  population  of  about  150,000  persons,  directly 

ailejit  upon  mining  for  a  liveliliood. 

The  sammary  hereunder  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  onanti^S 

roduct^  of  the  various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  JjJXcu^ 

the  quantity  won  in  the  year  1890.  Colo^y. 

Mineral  Production  to  end  of  1890. 


I>iiilng  tfao  jaar  IBDO, 


<JWiJtit3% 


Valua, 


To  Ihfl  end  ol  the  year  1800. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


lt>7JG! 
490,553 
toiii. 
3^030,876 

56,010 
31,097 


460,285 
95,410 

1,279,089 

104,103 
41,147 

179,057 
84,107 


Uttth  

r  1««d (Bullion) 

r  aod  ifilTer  lead  Ores  . 

[«!"/>  ^ •  ■ 

pot  iron .». 

mincr»l«| 


1,026 


20,240 
300 


Total  Value 


126 
455 


oz. 

10,220,117 

4,211,549 

tona. 

49,52ti,709 

612,602 

31,01)7 


£ 

38,075.172 
846,9(i{> 


41,320  >2™j^ 

1,687 

884 
70,544 


23,891,629 

1,338,552 

41,147 

5,541, 7a> 

3,362,728 

265,465 

93.741 

36,142 

1 0 1 ,  -,32  I  a  CQ  ^  r\A  1 

8,298 
2,213 

116,746 


5,132 
168 


649 
944 


I    5,003,903     80,456,039 


for  1800,  llMSlddiMl  qoarU  and  pyrtU^  to  Hw  value  or  £1.B22  exported,  iiud 
'  WM  eaiiAl  to  472  oi.  of  gold. 


paMMd  ftrwiou*  td  1800.  ,,     .  ^  ,      , 

fbrlSSO  hM  been  rvfieftted,  tlie  Iron  manufActtire^l  at  E-kbank  bclog  from 


oa . , 

I  fiav  «ptltfr,  HjDcatone  fliu^  ftlunh,  man^tiese  ore,  0|»Lh,  utid 
*"  1  In  IOjUmt  l&rpoft jk 


ifiifel 

d  Iffon  pwan,  ibfid  not  Iram  ore  the  produce  of  ibo  Colony. 
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Ciold. 


It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  foregoing  table  that  the  Colony  has 
produced  various  minerals  of  the  total  value  of  nearly  eighty  and  ^ 
a  half  millions  sterling.     The  figures  diJier  somewhat  from  the 
given  by  the  Mines  Departmejit,  but  are  correct. 

METALLIC  MINERALS, 
Gold, — Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  Colony,  ] 
gold  occupies  a  foremost  place,  both  on  account  of  tlie  i^uantity 
which  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  riused,  and  of  the  inHuence 
which  its  diacovery  lias  had   on  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  forj 
a  long  time  the  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the  question  aa 
to   the   original   discoverer,   long   disputed.      It   is  now   agreed,  ] 
however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  waa  known  to  the  authorities  j 
during  the  early  days,  when  the  Colony  was  a  convict  settlement, 
but  for  obvious  State  reasons  the  matter  remained  secret.     The'J 
first  autlientic  record  of  the  discovery  of  gold  is  contained  in 
extract  from  Assistant  Surveyor  James   McBrian's  Field-book,. J 
bearing  date  16th  February,  1823,  in  which  the  following  note  i 
appears  : — **  At  8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum*tree —  j 
at  this  place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  I 
in  the  liills  convenient  to  the  river."     The  river  referred  to  la  thel 
Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  thej 
apot  to  which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  ye 
afterwards. 

In  1839,  Count  Strzlecki  found  gold  in  the  ViUe  of  Clwydd^^ 
and  communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps,  but  he  wa 
rcijuested  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of 
eatistence  of  gold  should  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of 
settlement.  The  Rev,  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841  mi 
the  Macquarie  Valley  and  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed] 
lujs  belief  that  the  precious  mtstal  would  be  found  abimdantl^J 
dispersed  throughout  the  territory. 

Afituil  cli»«»v..r3       But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were] 
ved  to  exist  in  Xew  SouUi  Wales,  and  this  important  disco v« 


Ptrvt  men  tloo 
Df  gold. 


qI  ]^  ikblc  ijold. 


PJLYABLB  GOLD  DISCOVERED, 


ia  Mr.  IL  Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  Bomo 
i^rrtooalj  £rom  CaUfomia,  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
■iicies  in  which  he  had  found  pajable  deposits  of  alluvial 
,  at  Lewis  Poods  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  in  the  districta 
lOnt  atid  WeUington,  Prospecting  operations  followed  in 
iglibottHioodf  with  the  result  of  which  enery  one  ia  now 
A  few  weeks  later  noli  deposits  were  discovered  at 
Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields,  in  Victoria;  and 
rid  wilneesed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  these 
i^  gj  tail  AT  to  that  which  some  years  before  had  taken  place 
The  probable  effects  of  the  movement  were  not 
At  the  time,  either  here  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
mlt  has  been  the  creation  of  stateiij  whose  future  m  sur- 
1  with  tite  brightest  promise. 

m  gold  15  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has,  so  AUariftlgOkL 

I  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  first  met  with  in  easily 

alluvial  deposits.     Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted 

iSiit«r  number  of  miners,  as  the  precious  metal  is  dug  out 

citMy  appliances.     But,  however  rich  they  may  be,  these 

r  ore  Tery  soon  worked  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of 

extent     In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold  is  found  associated 

^^■■ietj  of  minerals  ;  it  occurs  in  the  shape  of  grains  and 

■P^nater^wom  in  appearance,  and  some  of  considerable  size. 

^  Kew  South  Wales  has  not  yielded  nugy^ets  of  so  extra- 

aixe  as  those   found  in  the  neighbouring   Colony  of 

very  splendid  specimens  of  that  gold  fonnation 

Mivribeles,  been  unearthed  at  various  times. 

in  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  Renmrkmbie 
^ld-£elds  which  weighed  1 OC  lb.,  or  1,272  oz.  In  November,  tiieUr  v»iue, 
at  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  another  nugget  was  found 
wli^n  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of 
py,  of  the  value  of  £4,389  8a.  lOd,  A  third  nugget,  called 
sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  £1,156.  In  1880  and 
.  ifV0vml  nuggets  which  were  unearthed  at  Temora  weighed 
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from  59  to  139  oz.,  and  in  188T  nuggets  were  found  by  fossic 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  country,  four  of  vhicli,  weighing  rea 
tively   357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32    oz.,  were  obtained 
Hargraves;  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limestone  C: 
The  Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in 
yeiir  at  Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was 
about  jei,236. 

Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days! 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  Has  I 
merely  Bcratched.     The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  pf 
cuted  for  more  than  thirty -six  years  ;  but  nf^w  gold  fields  and  f] 
deposits  are  nevertheless  being  continually  discovered  in  locali 
supposed   to  have  been  tboroughly  examined.     Tlie  gold  foi 
tion  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony,  as  may 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  gold-fields  of  Albert,  Delcj 
and  Ballina  are  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  eachotb 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  country  covered 
formations  in  association  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exoe 
70^000  square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  !< 
in  formations  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.     A 
sidiTable  portion  of  this  area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of 
whole  surface  of  the  Colony,  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pi 
of  the  miner. 

It  is  well-known  to  the  mining  public  that  many  mines  w] 
gave  promise  of  hanrlsorae  results  were  abandoned  in  the  ei 
days,  simply  because  the  appliances  at  hand  were  not  suLfficien 
powerful  or  well  directed  to  save  the  gold  contained  in  the  foi 
matter  with  which  it  was  found  associated.     At  Wattle  Flat, 
the  Turon  Biver,  and  at  many  places  on  tlie  older  gold-fie 
gold    was   found   in  deposits   of   iron  pyrites,    which  have  si 
proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree  payable^  but  these 
when  apparently  exhausted,  were  abandoned  some  years  ago, 
miners  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  obtain  from 
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I  the  whole  of  the  gold  they  contained.     Improved  methods 
[  c[3ctrBctkm  have  since  been  invented  and  a  rich  harvest  awaita 
t  ihalled  miner  who  shall  hring  to  bear  upon  the  development  of 
ry^  modem  knowledge,  and  appliances  such  as  are  being 
full  J  employed  in  other  countries. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz- veins,  occurring  in  older  and  meta-  Koraiaiios  f 

which  gc 

rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  alates,  chloritic,  and  talcose  oQc^^^ 
aji  well  as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry. 
€w  gold  is  associatetl  more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though 
hmd  with  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  also 
IMliMtois.  But  the  extraction  of  gold  from  cjuartz-veins  requires 
i  tttettoa  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-saving  appliances, 
Ivtag  aa  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 
Quartz-mining  is  genemlly  carried  on  by  companies, 
'  of  which  regularly  pay  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 
klder& 

Socne  ideii  of  the  exceeding  richness  of  many  of  these  gold  BictuiMs  or  good 

vdm, 
1  iDmj  be  gained  from  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  yield 

If  Torioiis  mines  at  Hill  End,  which  were  recorded  duriitg  1873. 

I  Jaaumrj  of  that  year  1 02  cwt  of  gold  was  raised  at  Beyers 

Holtermanns  mine  from  10  tons  of  quartz,  and  a  slab  of  vein 

and  gohl  from  the  same  mine,   weigbing  030  Vik,  and  esti- 

l  in  contain  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  was  also  exhibited.     Many 

'  dmilar  rich  blocks  were  also  sliown.     The  Mint  returns  for 

\  gold  obtained  in  this  mine  during  1873  from  415  tons  of  vein 

f  1 6, 2 7 9  * 6 3  oz, ,  value  X 6 3, 2 3  4  1 2a.     Kroh m an  s  Con  i pany, 

I  at  Hill  End,  raised  during  the  same  year  436  tons  2  cwt.  of 

tic,  for  which  the  Mint  returns  were  24,079  oz.  8  dwt.  of  gold, 

»   £93,<>1$   lis,  9d.      Very  rich  returns  from  a  quartz- vein 

I  l>eing  obtained  in  March,  1891,  at  Hill  End. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  Carboniferous  ooui  in  .-0*1 
The  Rev.  W.  B,  Clarke  detected  it  m  the  Hawkesburj- 
mtona  formation,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and 
mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through  the  sand  at  the 
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Weight  uiil 
value  of  gold 
oofned  juid 
mqfortosL 


month  of  the  Kichmond  Biver.  Along  the  southern  part  of 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  gold  has  been  fouiid  near  the  shope  i| 
the  sand  wasJied  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst 
Bermagui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moray  a  ancj 
Bden,  im[>ortaut  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  have  also 
made.  It  would  be  irupossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  colonj 
in  which  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  throughout  the  greater  pail  < 
the  territoiy,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  deposits  ej 
which  will  offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field 
of  employment  for  many  years  to  come* 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  tlie  j 
coined  and  exported  yearly  since  1851  :— 


Y«v, 

Wdght. 

Vtlm, 

Year. 

WelirhC 

Value* 

oz. 

£ 

OE. 

£ 

IBftt 

144,120  88 

468,336 

1872 

424,100-23 

1,634,821 

1852 

818Jal-93 

2,660,946 

1873 

360.819  97 

1.389.70$ 

1853 

548.052*90 

1.781.172 

1874 

270,710*12 

1.03S.8a 

1854 

237tni0  70 

773,209 

1875 

229 '385 '55 

881,480 

1835 

170,14573 

613,148 

1876 

155,106-37 

581,689 

1850 

183.M6  36 

666,155 

1877 

122,619*24 

463,130 

1857 

161,043-20 

610.712 

1878 

117,977*88 

423,1M 

1858 

280.557  03 

1,082,865 

1879 

107,640*38 

309,187 

1859 

3i23,984-02 

1,237,662 

1880 

116,760*52 

434,641 

1860 

381,613-96 

1,445.158 

1881 

145,532  05 

550,111 

IStfl 

459,879*26 

1J71»855 

1S82 

129,233  28 

491.594 

1862 

610,909*71 

2,360.383 

1883 

122,256  58 

452,611 

1863 

467.399-05 

1.791,534 

1884 

105,933*43 

390, 22d 

1SB4 

341.954*12 

1.304,735 

1885 

100,667*16 

366,388 

1805 

364.540-63 

1,390,803 

1S86 

98.446*27 

355,600 

1866 

287.534 -20 

1.103,246 

1887 

108.101-46 

386,771 

1867 

269.40735 

1,043,458 

1888 

85,295-49 

308,821 

1868 

258,77341 

1,003.002 

18S9 

118,947*54 

431,138 

1868 

•252,13014 

967.625 

1890 

127,288-89 

453,453 

1870 
1871 

240«401'86 
321.468*70 

916,409 
1,232,011 

i 

Total 

10,177,438*69 

37,668,721 

LOCALITY    OF   MIXES. 


sbows  that  the  production  of  goM  in  New  South  Dot-iiiioi 
luis^  since  the  year  1872,  considerably  decreased.  This  °*^  ^ 
le  iM  explomed  by  the  fact  tliat  the  rich  alluvial  depodts 
ig«l  m  the  early  days  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  othei* 
of  m  uiortf  pennaneat  nature  are  being  developed.  The 
uffiw*  aieailier  einploymeut  to  the  labouring  classes,  without, 
Iroe,  the  chance  of  accumulatix»g  rapid  fortunes,  but  with 
lecariiy  against  loss. 

pal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and  ^l^^^^^^^i 
eta,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders 
i  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  and 
^■1  diatricta.  In  1880,  the  Temora  gold-fields,  in  the 
^■bgee  district,  about  30  to  40  miles  from  tho  inland  town 
gpi  Wagga,  were  discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  a 
condition.  Tlie  district  is  now  drifting  from  mining 
important  agricultural  settlement.  In  the  north  of  the 
in  the  New  England  district ;  on  the  coast,  in  the  county 
;  «j)d  in  the  extreme  north-west,  at  IVlount  Poole, 
By  and  Tibooburra,  the  gold-fields  sustain  a  con- 
latiOD  of  miners.  The  system  of  hydraulic  sluicing 
in  only  two  or  three  minea  ia  the  New  England 
sod  at  Kiandra,  on  the  southern  t^ibtelands,  where 
reservoirs  have  been  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  rocks 
in  Tarions  places. 


quartz^ veins  are  situated  near  Bathurst,  Armi- 
Mudgee  ;  the  two  last-mentioned  gold  diatricta 
ip  to  the  end  of  1890,  already  yielded  1,115,991  02.,  or  over 
mot  gold,  vmlurd  at  £4,330,501.  The  Geological  Surveyor, 
Examined  this  field  in  1886,  re^xirted  that  ita  resources  were 
iflA  hthkg  exhauatcd.  At  Adelong,  Tumut,  Temora,  Parkes, 
bra,  and  oear  Qondagai,  reefr  «re  alao  profitably  worked,  aa 
aa  081  ihfi  Botiik  ooaBi  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  north-weatem 
gKiU^M  waa  opened  np  at  Peak  Hill% 
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about  45  miles  from  Dubbo,  towards  the  end  of  1889,  and  anot 
at  Pambula,  near  Twofold  Bay,  during  1890. 

Revival  of  qiurt*      Mucli  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  the  last  few  yea 

iidiilngin  1887  . 

and  i8ds,  the  search  for  gold  ;  and  quartz-reefs  liave  been  opened  up  in  i 

parts  with  profitable  results.  Old  workings,  which  had 
abandoned  years  ago  under  a  prevailing  idea  that  they  were 
able  only  on  the  surface,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instai 
been  tested  to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feet,  have  been  reo] 
with  very  encouraging  i*esults.  This  is  principally  the  cabq 
Hill  End,  Iron  barks,  and  at  Lewis  Ponds,  the  latter  district  hav 
proved  as  rich  in  silver  as  in  gold  deposits.  In  the  coun 
surrounding  the  great  copper-mines  of  Cobar,  ^ymtigee, 
Mount  Hope,  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Darling  Kivers,  n 
have  been  recently  discovered  ;  the  prospects  thoroughly  justify 
the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  development  of  these  mines,  somi 
which  were  successfully  floated  in  1888  in  the  Melbourne  mi 
considerable  sums  being  spent  in  the  erection  of  machinery 
the  treatment  of  the  quartz,  the  results  of  which  are  only  i 
beginning  to  appear.  iVom  the  extreme  west  of  the  Col< 
the  reports  of  the  mining  wardens  are  equally  encouragi 
while  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong,  and  other  southern  min 
districts,  much  enterprise  is  being  exhibited  in  the  search 
the  precious  metal.  In  the  New  England  District  the  gold-n 
of  HilIgi*ove  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armidale  continue 
attract  considerable  attention,  A  large  population  has  al 
settled  in  that  district,  and  several  important  discoveries 
been  made.  It  appears  to  have  been  proved  that  thesG 
greatly  resemble  in  character  the  reefs  found  in  Yictoria.  Tl 
are  in  reality  true  tissure  veins,  and  the  permanency  of  the  li 
seema  to  he  established  l>eyond  doubt. 


Mm  1)1 
vlat  mining. 


An  important  feature  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  late  yi 
is  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  alluvial  mining 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  have  diminished  considexah 
whilst  quartz-mining  is   more  and  more  becoming  a  perman 


GOLD-MIKING. 


,  the  retiims  from  tliat  source  being  greater  in  the  laat 
than  for  a  long  period 

The  gold  fouxid  in  New  Sonth  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pare,  Corapodtktti, 
MTB  containing  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  ^>«iiic  g»T"j. 
lotb,  and   often   a   fair  percentage  of  sUver.     To    the 
of  the  latter  its  Ught-yellow  colour  is  due,     New  South 
goUi  is  generally  lighter  in  colour  than  Victorian  gold, 
I  m  deeper  yellow  than  that  found  in  the  fields  of  Southern 
its  specific  gravity  averages  about  17 '5. 

*  aatbority  to  dig  for  gold  costs  only  10s.  a  year,  and  enUtles  Autbotitytodir. ' 

3r  not  ooly  to  take  up  ground  for  mining,  but  also  to 
f 9  in  ft  mining  township,  a  J  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acre 
;  Cor  ft  business  site. 


18M,  1,263  applications  were  made  for  auriferous  land,  com-  Ejrtentgfmiiunc 
a  of  10,255  acres.     The  steam-engines  employed  in 
Qg  nombered  143,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,969  hone- 
Tfnere  were  also  58  crushing-machines,  and  688  stamp- 
In  ftlluvial  gold  and  tin  mining  there  were  employed  26 
pneSf  whose  aggregate  horsepower  equalled!  35 L     The 
ol  the  machineiy  employed  in  gold*miniog  is  estimated  at 
&,24€.     During  the  year  1890  the  number  of  persons  more 
regularly  employed,  in  various  parts  of   the  Colony,  in 
fts  12,589,  of  whom  11,882  were  Europeans  and  707 
Tbere  were  6,285  persons  engaged  in  quartz-mining,  and 
in  the  alluTial  diggings. 

quantity  of  gold,  the  produce  of    New    South    Wales,  Gold  imt  t    _ 
at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  during  1890  amounted 
119,564  OIL,  of  the  gross  value  of  X435,983»  the  average  price 
;£^  12&  lid  per  ounce. 


figures  for  1890   show    an  increase  of    5,078  oz.  when  coim 

with  those  o!  the  previous  year,  which  ib  very  satis 
on  the  whole.     It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 


re  otgolii 
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the  results  of  quartz-niining  are,  in  few  cases,  immediately 
Much  patient  labour  and  the  oxi>endliture  of  a  large  amount] 
capital  must  take  place  befoi-e  payable  gold  is  obtained,  and  \ 
leas&s  taken  up  two  years  ago  are  only  now  beginning  to  shoi 
return  for  the  time,  labour,  and  money  which  have  been 
upon  them.     The  average  weight  of  gold  olitained  by  eacli 
in  1890  was  10  02.  3  dwL,  valued  at  £36  lis.  3d,     It  rou«t ; 
l>e  supposed,  however,  that  these  men  were  employed  during 
whole  year  for  90  small  a  wage.    Many  of  the  miners  follow  ( 
pursuits  during  a  portion  of  the  year ;    besides  which,  there 
several  new  fields,  from  ivhicb  as  yet  very  little  returns  have  1 
made,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  prospectiii 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtail 
from  certain  parcels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mis 
diatricts : — 


Diitiict^ 

Qwiitllsr. 

A«efii8«  per  iOD 

TUMol«M 

Bathor§t 

Tanx Vrtiroom  and  Taron 

Lat..'hljLD    ,, 

Tons     cwt  qr, 

8,428     0     0 

2,502     0     0 

3,758     0     0 

1,730  11     0 

12/^21     0     0 

13.H10     0     0 

415     0     0 

282  10    0 

2,522    0     0 

1,023    0     0 

0     6  18 
0  10     9 
0  18     5 
0  17  16 

0  8  12 

1  6     2 
1     1   13 
1     7  17 
0  13  12 
0  13  19 

or    d«l 
2,855    <r 
l.2l»8    5 
3.'i79     0 

Southern  ,.♦.,.....,♦.,..,  1 

1,338     0 

Adelnng  and  Tumut 

5,25:4   12 

Fed  and  UralU 

Hunter  and  Macleay.. ....,..; 

18,150  14 
447     i. 

Clurence  and  Richmond    .. 
Mudgee    

aso  It 

1.704    9] 

Cobar 

704  IQ 

• 

4G,S02     I     0 

0  15    8 

35,911    fl 

i 

field  of  &Ilti- 
rlttiUr 


Owing  to  the  reluctance  shown  by  miners  to  disclose  the  : 
of  their  labours,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a  retur 
the  treatment  of  alluvium  in  1890  only  from  the  Lachlan  di 
The  yield,  though  good,   is  not  so  high  as  the  average  for  \i 
tliough  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  figures  here  gil 
indicate  the  general  average  of  the  Colony  or  not.     The  ataten 
embraces  such  a  very  small  praportion  of  the  total  quantity  treat 
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|li>i»  q£  conip&jratirelj  little  value  for  statistical  parposes,  and 
Iflolj  gtT«n  because  fuJJer  details  are  wanting  : — 


DiMHcl. 


Qou^itlty. 


Avtnige  per  ton. 


Yield  of  Gold. 


Tana. 


iijei 


CNL  dwt  gr. 

0    9  11 


v*,     dwt.  gr, 

5,717  10    0 


Tkm  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-minee  during  1890  was  AcckUmtsfnsold 
t  quite  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year.     Five  men  lost  their 
Snft  in  aarifemua  quartz- mining,  two  in  i^uviai  workings,  and 
I  were  injured  in  quartz-mines. 

I  Fran  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  Toteiv 
I  the  end  id  the  year  1890,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  aw 
colonies  represents  a  total  value  of  jC 34 1,906,358, 
in  the  short  space  of  forty  years.     The  share  of  each 
r  In  tke  production  of  this  wealth  ia  given  hereunder  : — 

Production  of  Gold  in  Australia  to  end  of  1890. 


Ookmj, 

Talae. 

PraMfftimi 

iJakwth  Wales  „.„.„• 

£ 

38.075,172 

227,357,436 

1,169,768 
605,535 

2»2a«.15tJ 
46,425,029 

per  centk, 
1114 

7-61 

lA  Awtfvlm 

034 

■ifttfn  JlMtnOJa ».    .... 

018 
065 

mZm^upd 

13'5S 

AaiiinlBMa ... 

341,906,358 

lUO^ 

By  fiir  llie  largest  proportion  of  this  amount  was  produced  by 
)  Colony  of  Victoria,  amounting  in  fact  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Now  ZcaUnd  is  the  next  lai^st  producer,  Kew  South 
laloi  oonning  third. 


}  Broken  HiU 


Silver, — Up  to  the  year  1882  tlie  qtiantity  of  silver  raised 
New  South  Wales  was  very  small,  bub  ia  that  and  the  followii] 
years  extensive  discoveries  of  this  metal,  associated  princip 
with  lead  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  various  parts  of 
Colony,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district,  and 
later  on,  at  Sunny  Corner,  near  Batliurst,  and  at  Silverton,  on  i 
Barrier  Kange,  in  the  western  district.  Unfortunately  smelt 
operations  in  the  latter  district  were  retarded,  owing  to  the  senou 
drought  which  prevailed  during  the  two  years  following  the  « 
covery  of  the  lodes.  In  1883  and  1884,  however,  the  princif 
difficulties  were  surmounted  :  smelting  furnaces  were  erected 
the  most  modern  principle,  both  at  Sunny  Corner  and  at  Silve 
ton,  and  extensive  shipments  of  the  metal  were  made. 

The  field  of  Silverton  has  since  proved  to  be  of  immense  vain 
Biscoveries  have  been  made  along  the  Barrier  Range  at  Broke 
Hill,    Umberumberka^  The    Pinnacle,  and  many  other    poinltl 
and  the  fame  of  the  Silverton  mines  has  spread  over  the  wholj 
world.     The  yield  of  minerals  in  this  district  in  1890  showed 
total   value   of   £2,785,398,   while   the  machinery  employed 
valued  at  £406,885. 


Mtwipffs        The  argentiferous  Ic^  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ran^^es  and  Brokci 
uid  Broken  UiU  ^^  '^ 

ifiiver-iead  Hill  districts  of  New  South  Wales  have,  moro  than  any  othe 

attracted  attention.     This  rich  silver-tield,  which  was  discover 

in  1883  by  Charles  Rasp,  a  boundary-rider  on  Mount  Gipps  Ru 

extends  over  2,500  square   miles  of  country,  and  has  develop 

into  one  of  the  principal  mbiing  centres  of  the  world.     It 

situated  beyond   the  river  Darling,  and  on  the  confines  of 

neighbouring  Colony  of  South  Australia.     In  the  Barrier  Ranj 

district  the  locles  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  i 

intruded  by  granite,    porphyry,   and   diorite,    and  traversed 

numerous  quartz-reefs,  some  of    which  are   gold-bearing. 

Broken  Hill  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.     It  varies  i 

width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  seife 

miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of 
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I  and  subdtTided  into  numerous  leases,  held  bj  mining  com- 

B  aad  syndicates,  i 

te   Broken    Hill   Proprietary    Company   hold    the    premier  Broken  hui 

L  rwxL^  »  1     •      1  Hroprietarv 

ion,     Thej  hare  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  Compfcoy/ 
I  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles^  and  have  enlisted 

Prices  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been  I 

in  the  celebrated  silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States,  I 

the  coniiiieneenient  of  mining  operations  in   1885   to  the  I 

^ning  of  June,  1 80 1  /the  Company  treated  656,000  tons  of  silver  I 

lilver  lead  ores,  producing  25,750,000  oz.  of  silver  and  107,038  I 

of  lead,  valued  in  the  London  market  at  £5,913,292.     They  I 

paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £2,728,000,  and  bonuses  I 

ting   to   £592,000,  besides   the  nominal  value   of   shares  I 

the  several  "Blocks,"  amounting  to  about  £1,744^000,  or  a  I 

return  from  the  mine  of  £5,064,000*     The  sum  spent  in  the  I 

and  construction  of  pknt,  from  the  opening  of  the  pro-  I 

,  WIS  £382,429.    During  the  year  2,545  men  were  employed,  I 

^f>m   1,412  were  engaged  under  ground.     The  mine  wage-  I 

t  for  the  half-year  ended  on  June  30,  1891,  was  £117,690,  I 

smelting  wages  and  salaries  came  to  £43,165.     The  gross  I 

fclar  the  half-year  was  £625,948.  I 

WSSm  the   mines  at   Broken    Hill,   there  are  very  valuable  siWerton  nmi 
BtQgs  at  Suverton  and  rbackaringa  in  the  eame  distnct  ;  the 

i»  of  diver  and  ore  exported  during   1890  from  the  Barrier  I 

litnr,  was  silver  lead  bullion,  £1,844,262,  and  silver  lead  ore,  I 

14,500,  making  a  total  value  of  over  two  millions  and  a  half,  I 

m  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  mines,  numbers  I 

kinere  were  attracted  to  the  district,    and    the  population,  I 

p  in  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  risen  I 

h  flidmated  total  of  25,500  souls  at  the  end  of  1890.     The  \ 
pmiiy  of  SUverton  and  the  Barrier  district  to  the  Colony  of 

p   Australia  could  not  fail    to  attract  the  attention  of  the  J 

|M^  people  at  Adelaide,   who  wei^e   not  slow  to  realise  the  1 
^^fes  which  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towards  their 
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iltaftb]e  diver 


capital  the  tniffic  of  a  region  of  such  immeuse  wealth.    The  railv 
system  of  South  Australia  was  immediately  extended  to  the  bordJ 
and  in  the  Colony  of  New  Soutli  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  da^ 
thus  connecting  the  town  of  Silvertoa^  and  the  mines  of  BroVfl 
Hill,  with  the  mil  way  to  Adehiitle  and  Port  Pirie,  in  the  lat 
instance  reducing  the  land  carnage  by  some  70  to  80  miles. 

The  auccess  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  Mines  gave  ritie  throngho 
Kew  South  Wales  to  a  veritable  silver  fever,  and  parties  of  mine 
were  soon  abroad  in  all  directions  &earcking  for  the  pi^cious  mine 
Their  energy  was  in  many  instances  rewarded  by  the  discovery  1 
payable  lodes.    Thus  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Tuenh.,  Mount  Costigan,  i 
many  other  places  between  Goulbura  and  Orange,  huge  deposits  4 
silver-bearing  ore  have  b^n  discovered. 
Sunny  Corner.        The  Sunny  Comer  Company,  which  had  paid  handsome  divide 
in  1886,  and  yiekled  £160,000  worth  of  silver,  suffered  a  temper 
check  in  1887,  hut  has  since  recovered  to  some  extent.     In  tU 
Tuuiut  and  Monaro  districts  numerous  argentiferous  lodes  we 
found,  and  great  excitement  was  the  consequence.     The  discov 
of  silver  lodes,  said  to  be  of  great  richness,  at  Wliite  Rock,  ne 
Fairfielil,  in  the  New  England  dibtrictj  followed  by  that  of  au 
ferous  and  argentiferous  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood,  brou 
up  the  excitement  to  fever  heat,  and  considerable  sums  of  monq 
were  asked  for  these  mines,  which  were  offered  to  the  public  i 
prices  that  may,   without  exaggeration,  be  termed  fabulous. 
closing  months  of  1887,  and  the  early  part  of  1888,  witne 
over  Australia  an  extravagant  silver  mania,  which  has  sinoe^ 
siderably  subsided,  to  the  detriment  of  many  who  were  induced  1 
invest  their  capital  in  speculative  properties.      Numerous 
panies  were  formed,  whose  sharers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  th 
work  had  not  in  many  instances  been  curried  out  beyond  iheiniti 
tory  and  prospecting  stage,  became  a  medium  of  speculation  ' 
could  not  but  end  in  disaster.     But  tliis  refers  principally  to 
developed  mines,  and  properties  whose  value  it  is  difficult  to  i 
tain.     Old  and  fairly  established  mines  continued  to  prospcTi  ] 
withstanding  the  depression  in  the  share  market^  and  the 
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•  fwy^  lATge  mcreftBe  in  tbe  production  of  silver  and  silver 

m  ITew  ScwlJi  Wales.       In  most  cases  great  diiHcultj  is 

ia  reducing  refractory  ores,   and  it  is  found  more 

la  ahip  tlie  ore  to  the  Ck)ntinent  of  Europe  in  a  coucen* 

state,  irhicb   ^t  explains  the  anomaly  exJiibited  by  the 

iitewii^  the  value  of  Bilver  produced  in  188  7,  188^  1889, 

lt89(V  aa  compai^  with  the  production  of  1886, 


Ik  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  to  silver  i 
of  1S00  from  New  South  Wales  is  sho^vn  in  the  following  exponwt 
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It  win  he  teen  that  the  production  of  silver  haa,  during  the  past 
[few  jtikn^  considerably  increased,  until  that  at  last  year  exceeded  ^v« 

krgeal  manual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  dajrs 
Itf  t^  diggings.     Bince  the  important  disooveries  of  silver  depoeati 
made  sufficient  time  has  hardly  elapsed  to  enable  all  the 
[imdiial  tttinss  to  be  properly  develof>ed ;  and  it  may  be  oonfidently 
tliat,  as  new  deposits  are  opened,  and  the  mines  first 
I  are  brou^t  into  full  working  order,  the  exports  of  this 
dl  lapidlj  increase.     The  number  of  miners  engag^  in 
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Aofidents  in 
nUver-mincs. 


Tin. 


Output  of  tin 
mines. 


silver  and  lead  mines  in  1890  was  6,044,  and  the  average  value 
of  mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged,  amounted  to  £457  Is.  5d- 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  took  place  in  the  silver- 
mines  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  course  of  the  year  1890 
was  only  twenty-one,  nine  persons  losing  their  lives,  and  twelve 
others  being  injured.  Such  a  small  proiK)rtion  of  casualties  when 
compared  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  silver-mining, 
where  the  elements  of  danger  are  great,  must  be  taken  as  reflecting 
considerable  credit  on  the  management  of  the  mines. 

Tin. — This  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and  basaltic 
country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  near  Tenterfield  and 
Vegetable  Creek  (now  called  Emmaville),  and  in  other  districts  of 
New  England.  Tin  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Ranges, 
at  Poolamacca ;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district,  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Lachlan,  but  none  of  these  deposits  have  as  yet 
been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  deposits  occur  in  the  shape  of 
stream  and  lode  tin,  and  are  worked  by  European  and  Chinese 
miners.  Although  this  mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.W.  R 
Clarke  as  far  back  as  the  year  1853  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields 
of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  year  1872,  and  since 
that  date,  to  the  year  1882,  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  the 
export  of  tin,  incresised  in  a  remarkable  ratio,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  statement  :^- 

v^,  Ingrots  and  Ore. 

^®*'-  Value. 

1872  to  1876 £1,032,483 

1877  248,906 

1878  214,613 

1879  256.732 

1880  354,252 

1881  568,795 

1882  541,413 

1883  448,887 

1884  281,188 

1885  308,760 

1886  277.545 

1887  311,889 

1888  309,510 

1889  207.670 

1890  179,057 

Total £6,541,700 
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15n  has,  it  will  be  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  confdderable  rmportami-ct 
legree  to  the  general  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Polony  I  and  in  point  of  value  its  aggregate  production  stands  in 
be  third  place  next  to  gold  and  coal;  for  the  years  1881-82  its 
Nearly  prodoction  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold.  The  pro- 
>n  of  this  metal  is  now  one  of  the  settled  iiidustries  of  the 
r,  ajid,  as  the  supply  is  practieitlly  niiEinited,  the  quantity 
TtistLl  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  price  realised  The 
figures  given,  though  differing  from  those  published  by  the 
Departnu^nt  of  Mine^  are  correct. 


In    18SI,  when  the  tin-mining    industry  was  at    its   greatest  Vaiuc  of  tin 

bt  and  prosperity,  the  value  of  the  mineral  exported  had  in- 

l  to£o68,79rj  from  X249J79  in  1876.  In  1882  the  production 

ihe  former  year  was  nearly  niaintained,  but  after  tliat  time, 

Twog  to  protracted  dry  fieasons,  which  in   many  cases  prevented 

miiing  operations,   combined  with  the  cc^mparatively  low  price 

I  vUeh   the  metal   brought,  the  value   of   the  output  decreased 

*^siderfibly.     Since  then,  however,  the  principal  causes  of  the 

talliug-off  iu   value   having  been  reino>'ed,    a  more   satisfactory 

pnce  induced  a  revival     The  value  of  the  tin  produced  in  1890, 

it  vill  be  seen,  was  less  than  that  of  any  year  recorded  in  the 

^l>I(v    The  decrc»asc  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  .shallow 

Ufptwitu  of  stream  tin  being  to  a  great  extent  exiiiiust<.^d,  while  the 

"*ep  deposits  and  the  tin  lodes  liave  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched, 

^*4rly  all   the   tin   hitherto   produced   has   been   from    alhnnal 

••^pftsitB.     The  principal  lode  worked  up  to  present  time  is  the 

"*teiy  Mine,  ne^ir  Emmavilla     For  a  f)eriod  of  some  months  in 

*^7  the  tin  market  was  controlled  by  a  French  syndicate,  and 

*l«^  price  of  the  metal,  which  was  quoted  at  £116  per  ton  in 

Aauary,  1887,  ran  up  to  £166  at  the  end  of  the  year,  fluctuating 

letween  the  latter  price  and  XI 70,  until  February,  1888,  when  the 

[  irndioate,  unable  to  hold  any  longer,  collapsed,  and  the  mt*tal  feL 

[impidly  to  nearly  as  low  a  level  as  it  ever  reached  within  the  last 

I  twenty  years.     During  the  latter  months  of  1 888  the  tin  market 
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again  iinprove<l,  and  the  price  obtained  during  that  year  attained! 
average  even  above  that  of  1887,   though  lower  prices  ruled 
1889.     In  June,  1891,  Australian  tin  was  quoted  in  the  Ijondo 
market  at  £94  5a.  per  ton,  at  which  figure  the  rich  depoaita 
New  England  and  the  western  districts   shouhJ,    if  worked 
economical  principles,  handaomelj  reward  industnons  propriet 
Within  the  nineteeji  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  openiDg  i 
the  tin-fields  the  value  of  the  tin  exported  from  New  South  Wa 
amounted  to  £5,541,700. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-lields  of  TingLa  and  Emmaville  the  number  < 
tla^mtnea  Chinese  engaged  in  tliis  industr)''  greatly  exceeded  the  Euroj.>ean 

In    1890   the   Chinese   numbered    1»050,   whilst   the   Europ 

working    alluvial    tin   drifts   numbered   only    800.      The 
number  of  miners  employed  in  tin  mining  in  the  New  England 
district  in  1890  was  2,345.     No  accidents  occurred  in  tin  mine 
in  1890. 


Copper. — The  principal  deposits  of  this  mine  ml  are  found  in  th« 
QMltral  part  of  the  Colony,  between  the  Macquarie,  the  Bogan,  and! 
the  Darling  Rivers.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  Ne 
England  and  Southern  district,  as  well  as  at  Bn:»ken  Hill,  showing 
that  tlje  mineral  is  widely  diffuaed  throughout  the  Colony. 
very  low  price  of  copper  within  tl)e  last  few  years  haa  deter 
many  from  embarking  in  operationn  which  showed  every  promise  i 
Buccoss,  and  some  of  the  mines  which  had  lieen  worked  for 
years  were  closed.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  the  met 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  mode 
methods  of  smelting,  such  as  ai*e  now  in  almost  general  use  in  thi 
principal  centres  of  copper  production — in  Spain,  France,  Eogh 
the  United  States,  and  Chili — ^the  rich  mines  of  New  South  Wa 
could  be  made  to  show  handsome  results.  Another  diBicultyJ 
common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lies  in  the 
distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of  sbai 
ment,  and  the  consequent  large  cost  of  land-carriage. 


COPPEJl. 


Tte  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  tlie  price  of  this  metal  did  Price  of  c 
lunt  appear  very  encouraging  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1887, 
lind  the  English  quotations  c<3ntinued  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
&intain  the  low  prices  ruling  in  1 887,  and  even  to  further  decrease ; 
Wi  towards  the  middle  of  that  year  a  French  syndicate  entered 
into  arrangementa  with  the  principal  producers  of  copper,  and 
nooeecled  in  controlling  the  market  for  this  metaL  The  prices, 
in  eonseqtienee,  rose  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  level.  The 
^epefmlions  of  the  syndicmte,  however,  were  of  only  short  duration, 
^^^■attd,  o^'iiig  to  the  large  accumulation  of  unf^leable  stock,  prices 
H  tA  imprrcedently  low.  In  1872  copper  realised  as  much  as  £108 
r  per  ton,  wbilst  in  Deceraljer,  1886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  was 
1  loodiid^  and  only  £3S  "a,  6d.  could  bo  obtained  for  Cliili  bars. 
Durizig  the  years  1884-1886,  the  price  of  the  metal  fluctuated 
lietween  £58  78l  6d.,  the  highest  quotation  for  January,  1884,  and 
.SS^  7a.  6d.,  the  lowest  for  December,  1  Si^C,  the  average  prices  for 
of  Use  sucoeBeiTe  yeatii  showing  the  following  unsatisfactory 
^  of  tha  market : — 

£      B.      d, 

Arerage  for  1^94 54    7    6 

1885  „„,-.       44    0    0 

1S86  ,. «♦       40    5    0 


At  the  end  of  1887,  however,    copper  had  nson  to  £ii  per  opemtion* c 

_^,    „  •       the  French 

,  aod  in  August,  1888,  it  was  selhng  at  XBl  5a,  per  ton,  a  price  syn^iicmto. 
eh  is  certainly  satisfactory,  aud   much  nearer  tlie  statistical 

lvalue  of  the  metal  than  the  prices  realised  during  the  three  years 
re  quoted.     The  operations  of  the  French  syndicate  raised  the 

Iprice  ol  copper  but  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  when, 

ItfTiifitiially,  its  failure  took  place,  it  had  the  eifect  of  causing  the 
jpt  cessation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  some  of  the 
dpal  colonial  mines.     Tlie  average  price  for  copper  sold  in 
Iney  by  independent  companies  reached  £71   Ts,  for  the  year 

|[lS88,  thas  noconnting  for  the  enhanced  estimated  value  of  thf»  total 
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Fiiiurv  of 


klcopiittr' 


export  of  this  raetftl  during  that  year.     The  copper  market 
Europe  has  remairietl   much   disturbed   since    the   failure    alK>v 
alluded  to.     In  June,  1891,  copper  was  quoted  in  London  at  jC2 
per  ton,  cash  quotation. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  of  carriage  1 
^pcrtnining.    copper  lodes  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contain  ores  of  a  ver 
much  higher  percentage  than  those  of  many  well-known  mi 
worked  at  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should   retii 
satisfactory  results,  no twitb standing  the  position  of  affairs  at 
present  time. 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar  and  Nyma 
situated  in  the  Central  Division,  and  within  80  miles  of  ea 
other.     The  former  employed  over  500  men  anii  hoys,  but  is  i 
idle  ;  the  deejjest  shaft  is  566  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  lode  I 
2  to  50  feet.     From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  operatio 
in  187C,  that  company  treated  205,005  tons  of  ore,  giving  a  : 
equal  to  22,943  tons  of  refined  metal,  an  average  production 
11*2  per  cent  of  copper  per  ton  of  ore,  and  the  sum  of  £154,0 
has  been  paid  in  dividends  to  the  shareholders,    Njniagee  emplo 
a  complement  of  250  persons,   and   its  ores  contain  an  aver 
proportion  of  copper  equal  to  11*42  per  cent.    Hinceits  formatio 
in  1883,  this  mine  has  paid  large  dividends.     The  yield  for  189 
of  this  mine  was  7,865  tons  of  sulphide  ore,  which  when  melt 
yielded  794  tons  of   copper,   valued  at  £43,8G8,     The  refi 
Kjmagee  copper  is  superior  to  that  of  Cobar,  and  commands 
higher  price  in  the  market,     A  deptli  of  734  feet  has  been  roachei 
in  sinking  through  the  lode.     The  New  Mount  Hope  and  th# 
Great  Central  copper-mines  are  also  said  to  be  rich  in  payabU] 
ores.     The  first  mentioned  employed  56  men  and  6  boys  in  1889,' 
and  raised  1,143  tons  of  ore,  c^qual  to  318  tons  of  copper,  value 
at  £15,900.     The  total  yield  of  the  Cobar  district  during  188 
is  estimated  at   1,162  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £62,268, 
Burraga  Mine  yielded  during  1889,  476  tons  of  copper,  valued  j 
£36,625;   and  during   1890,    420  tons,  worth   £24,150. 
deepest  shaft  is  300  feet^  and  the  lode  is  said  to  he  15  feet 
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Jt  requires  A  smaQ  advance  in  Uie  price  of  tbe  metal  to  < 
t  actirttf  in  the  eopper-minea  of  New  South  Wales.. 

loUowIng  table  shows  the  qutuititj  and  value  of  copper^  f^wiom  of 
luce  of  the  Colony,  exported  during  each  year,  from  1859 
Hie  figures^  though  different  from  those  in  the  Annual 
€if  the  Mined  I>e|>artment,  are  correct : — 


f 

hi^M  tad  Oie- Yfthie. 

Ycu. 

lagott  uid  Ore— Tahic^ 

I 

£ 

£ 

fcfr*^ 

408,071 

1884 

362,287 

m 

127,306 

1885 

170,903 

iSP^ 

209,030 

18£6 

122,990 

lb. 

210.623 

1887 

115,444 

1880 

268,700 

18SS 

247,904 

l«l 

257»8S4 

isao 

122,444 

» 

182,473 
472,982           1 

1890 
Tot.1 

84,107 

F 

£3,362,728 

» total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-raining  in  1890 
TOt,     There   were  no  accidenta  recorded   in  cop{>er-minea 
[  the  year. 

-Ii*on  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony  of  New  '"»ii, 
Wales,  and  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of  magnetite, 
i  hematite  or  ^oethite,  limonit^,  and  bog  iron.     Deposits  of 


De  iron  are  also  found.    Magnetite  is  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  MBxtroaiii  Hcfli- 
^  nen  of  roacncitie 

IjKCnetimes  containing  a  little  over  72  percent,  of  available  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
on,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  very  high  per- 
These  orea  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Colony. 
>  rwults  of  a  number  of  ajialyses  mado  from  deposits  at  Brown's  AuftlyiU  d  i 
tek,  in  the?  County  o!  Bathurst,  and  at  Wallerawang,  where  ^'*™^*"^ 
I  were  opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of 
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ore  yielded  from  40*89  to  5G*85  per  cent»  of  metallic  iroiL 

Wallemwang  a  variety  of  garnet,   containing  a  large  percent! 

of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  the  veina,  whick  i 

described  as  "extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction  in  the  Vli 

1  henofttrte  funuice."     Brown  hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  extensill 
Igtaethitie. 

deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  Ranges,  the  principal  centres^  i 
far  explored,  being  sit'iated  at  IS^Iittagong,  Picton,  and  Berrin 
at  lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawang»  and  in  the  Rybtone  and  Mudj 
Districts.     The  result  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  thi^  kind  of  oii 
denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing 
centage  of  4 2  69  to  G448  per  cent,  and  in  the  majority  of  i 
over  55  per  cent,  of  metal.     A  sample  of  hematite  from  the 
land  district  contained  60^83  per  cont  of  metallic  iron.    The  vn\n 
of  these  deposits  ia  enhanced  by  their  almost  invariable  oceurrend 
in  proximity  to  limestone  and  coal-beds.      It  ia  fortunate,  ah 
that  the  main  lines  of  railway  pass  through  the  regions  whe 
the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked. 

Limonits — a  variety  of   brown   hematite  —  principally   occuj 
Colonial  ciaj-      at  Llthgow,  Eskbauk,   and  Bowcnfels  in  the   Blue    Mount 

in  several  parts  of  the  Hunt-er  River  coal-field,  and  at  Bulli  u 
the    Illawarra  district.      This   ore  is   usually    found   very   ri<j 
in  metal,    and    contains   an   average   of    over    50    per  cenU 
iron,  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly  carbon 
only  contain  about  30  per  cenL  of  met^illic  substance.     It 
BL      in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 

iron  Ore^  wliich  is  impure  Ihiionite^  is  principally  found  at  Mitii 
gong ;  and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  a  percentage  of  metal  equal 
an  average  of  over  45  per  cent 

No  other  colony  of   the  group  possesses  deposits  of  iron 
ajiproaching  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
is  therefore  possible  that  at  some  future  time  thL^  Colony 
Italian       Ijecome  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  industry  of   Australia, 
iron  mjuiu-  illustrating  the  present  extent  of  the  supply  required,  tlie  folio* 
table  has  been  compiled  ;  the  figures  given  include  the  values  oC  \ 
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ion    of   iron,    macbiiieiy,    or   iron   manufactures,    except 
ttod  implemeutS)  to  end  of  188^  : — 

Tiloe  of  Iron  and  Iron  Manufactures  imported  into  the  various 
K  Colomeck 


1^0. 


1887, 


18S8. 


1880. 


bAaalimlui 


£ 
1,465,401 
1,U7»S63 

307,783 
245,516 
861,028 


4*673,7Te 


1,221,332 

1,374,859 
568»403 
^15,707 
193,508 
873,060 


4,576,050 


2.041,021 

1,002,946 
018.821> 
475,657 
203,228 
607,784 


6,230.463 


£ 
2.141,857 


Ibteinsr 


£ 
6,869,611 


2.392,768      6,818,436 


746,877 
319.291 

227,870 
901,801 


6,730.464 


2,879,304 

1,448,436 

870,212 

3,334,573 


22,220,664 


anm&ge  yearly  import  for  the  four  years  covered  by  tbe 

statement  amounts  to  X  1,7 17,405  for  New  South  Wales, 

X^^555»1G6  far  Australasia;  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iran 

.  to  produce  the  material  represented  by  these  values  was 

bIj  150,000  tons  and  480,000  tons  per  annura,  forKew 

Wales  and  the  whole  group  of  colonies  respectively.     In  a 

,  dat«d  Januaijj  1891,  by  Mr,  C.  S.  Wilkmson,  Government 

on  acme  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  the  Colony  where 

f  occur  convenient  to  coal  and  limestone,  it  is  stated  that  tliey 

la  sight    12,944,000   tons   of    ore,    estimated   to   yield 

S3fOOO  tons  of  metallic  iron. 

be  Ofily  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  are  iron  monaf»e. 

^  11.1  *"'^**  tn  N.  8. 

led  at  Eakhank,  near  Lithgow,  where  the  metal  treated  is  red  WoJe». 
;  ore,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yiehling 
'  oeaL  metallic  iron.     Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are 
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miU. 


AiiUmoiiy. 


found  in  tlie  neighbourhood.     This  establishment,  however, 
for  some  time  abandoned  the  manufactnre  of  pig  iron,  for 
it  was  originally  built.     The  principal  work  now  carried  on  is  i 
rerolling  of  old    rails,  the  manufacture    of  iron  bjirs^  rods, 
nails,  and  of  ordinary  castings.     A  Buccessful  attempt  had 
made  at  Mittagoiig  to  make  gaK-|>ipeH,  itc,  from  iron  .sraelted 
the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mouU!,  witliout  first  making  iti 
pig  iron.     Some  je^m  ago  the  iron  smelting  works  at  Fit 
Mittagong,  were  established,  but  after  producing  a  consider 
quantity  of  pig-iron  the  operations  were  discontinued. 

C/i reunite  is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wa 
in  the  Clarence  and  Tarn  worth  districts,  and  alno  near  You 
It  is  usually  associated  with  serpentine,  but  so  fai'  very  Httl©  1 
been  done  to  develop  these  valuable  deposits, 

Antinwni/, — ^Deposits   of    antimony   occur    in    the   Colony 
various  places,  ehietly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylst 
districts.     The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hil 
near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanor  IS^Iine,  one  of  the  richest  in  1 
Colony,  is  situated.     The  ore  is  also  worked  for  gold.    The 
of  a  number  of  analyses,  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
cal  31useiim,  show  a  per  centage  of  me  to)  ranging  from  30^ 
69*97  per  cent,  of  metid  ;    but  notwithstanding  the.se  encour 
assays  the  price  of  this   metal  has  not  heen  sufficiently  Ijigli  I 
tempt  Colonial  producers,     A  considerable  quantity  of  antimq 
was  raised  some  years  ago  at  the  Carangula  mines,  in  the  Ma 
district,      Tx)deK  have  Ijeen  opened  and  partly  worked  near  Ni 
bucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  aud  Razorhack.     Up  to  the  end  of  If 
the  value  of  antimony  (metal  and  ore)  exported  from  the  Oolo 
was  £93,741.     As  soon  as  a  practicable  method  of  separating  ' 
gold  from  the   antimony  ores   is  introduced^  it  is  expected 
output  will  be  largely  increased. 

Manganese.— jyepoaits  of  manganese  ore  Lave  been  diacov 
during  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wa 


bismittbl  and  other  metals. 


DitistUv  in  tlie  form  of  black  oxide  and  manganese  tHoxide, 
principallj  in  the  Bathurst  district  and  Bendemeer.  Some 
be  specimens  analysed  Have  yielded  a  very  high  percentage  of 
but  the  demand  for  manganese  in  the  Colony  is  very 
ig,  mnd  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or  local  manufac- 
spring  up  requiring  the  meta)^  the  rick  deposits  of  this 
ill  remuin  comparatively  untouched.  The  ore  is  found 
ively  in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  limestone  country, 
i  dien  contains  a  small  percentage  of  cobalt 

is  found  associated  with   molybdenum  and  gold,  in  Hl«mitlt. 
in  the  neigh bourhoml  of    Glen  Innes,  whence  the 
r-iised  has  been   chiefly  obtained.     The  principal  mine 
u'ate,  where  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  granitic  fonnatioii, 
with  molybdenum,  niispickel,  aiul  tin.     This  mine  was 
I  st  tlie  end  of  1889,  there  being  no  demuud  for  the  mineral. 
burgest  m&Bs  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  New  South 
t  wtsighed  more  than  ^  lb.    The  value  of  raetal  exported  up 
be  end  of  1890  was  £36,142,     Deposits  of  Cobalt  have  been  Cohult 
^t  Bongonia,  and  near  Carcoar,  but  the  market  for  this 
is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it 
Imny  large  scale. 

Iferrttry  in  the  form  ol  Cinjuihar  has  been  discovered  on  the  Mcmirj-, 

Dng  River,  near  Kylestone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara 
1  8olferino,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  much  worked.    In  all 
i  it  was  associated  with  gold  and  other  minerals. 


fhiinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  been  PiaUrnim  and 

in  New  South  Wales,  but  ko  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities, 
r  Utter  occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts. 
Eii  hdieved,  however,  that  the  beach  deposits  at  Ballina  and 
'  places  on  the  northern  coast  could  be  protitably  worked  for 
This  metal  has  also   been  discovered  in  the  Parkea 
^  and  in  lodes  near  Bt%>ken  HHI,  and  Orange. 
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GnqdiUm  Graphite  has  been  discovered  at  Under  cliff,  in  the  New  Engb 

district,  from  a  lode  6  ft.  wide.     It  is  of  inferior  quality. 

iTeHuriun.  Another  of  the  noble  inetals,  Tellurium^  has  been  discover 

Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the  northern  districts,  though] 
jiresent  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  j 
cost  of  working.  It  has  been  found  at  Captain  s  Flat,  in 
tion  with  bismuth, 


NON'METMLIC  MINERALS, 
Coal. — The  carboniferous  formations  e attend  over  a  conslj 
able  portion  of  the  colony,  and  workable  coal-seams  have 
discovered  in  many  places.     At  present,  however,  the  coal-mii 
industry  is  coutineil  to  those  centres,  which^  fi'om  their  close  pr 
imity  to  ports  of  shipment,  or  to  the  railway  lines,  afford 
means  for  the  disjx^sal  of  the  commodity  when  raised. 

Coal  was  first  disco vei*ed  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  Ulawarra  district,  by  a  man  named 
who  was  supercargo  of  the  "  Sydney  Cove,"  and  had  been  wr 
tipon  the  coaBt.     Liiter  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortli 
discovered  the  River  Hunter,  with  the  coal-heds  situated  near  | 
mouth.     In  1826  the  Australian  Agricnltural  Company  obtaii 
a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole 
confen*ed  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coabseams  wk 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  Newcastle  district    Several  mines  ' 
Ojiened  up,  and  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  years  j  bti 
was  not  until  the  expirution,  in  18^7,  of  the  monopoly  enjc 
by  the  company,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  showed 
extensive  development. 


Oiit]Mit  ol  coal.       I^  ^6  J^^T^  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  had  only  ; 

the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750,  Six  ye 
afterwards  the  production  bad  been  doubled,  and  the  output 
this  minei-al  has  rapidly  increased,  year  by  year,  until  ooal~] 


BISTEIBUTION  OF  COAL* 


now  become  one  of  the  staple  mdustries  of  the  Colony,  Kew- 
■'  ts  aitiguUrly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  of 
Mfiply  for  all  the  oouB tries  of  the  bo  u them  seJis.  Every  week 
nmX-hiden  veflstds  leave  its  wharves,  aot  only  for  the  Australian 
cqtoiirs,  bat  for  Cldna,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South 
Manrittus,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands. 


obUlii«d. 


provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping 
Jf  and  over  two  miles  of  wharve?^  famished  with  cranes  and 
i.b]e  of  loading  16,200  tons  per  day,  line  its  shores.    The 
oC    the   Colonies   are   also   supplied  with  quantities   of 
tit  coal  from  the  seams  worked  in  the  Ilia  war  r  a  district 

iFronQ  ike  40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847  under  the  monopoly  of  tiptai  qoantitj 

lAosUBltan  AgricQltural  Company,  the  quantity  raised  under 

apetition  and  enterprise  had  in  1889  expanded  to  the 

f  6gQTe  of  3,655,632  tons,  valued  at  XI, 632,849.     The  outpat 

*WW,  however,  showed  a  decrease  of  594,756  tons,  valued  at 

U6Q.     This  serious  decline  was  owing  to  the  strike,  which 

in  August,  and  lasted  until  November,  causing  tho 

to    be   closed   for   a   considerable   period.      Up  to  the 

ii  1890  the  total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  the  New 

Wales  mines,   from  their  opening  in  the  earlier  years  of 

iitury,  amounted  to  49,526,709  tons,  valued  at  £23,891,629, 

I  TW  deposits  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  line  of  Wouatiiii  ctmL 

ilway  which   runs  along  their  crest^  at   Katoomba,    Lithgow, 

Pafierawimg,  and  eke  where,  supply  a  portion  of  the  requirements 

city,  and  other  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhootl,  as 

pgi-t  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.     Coal  is  also 

I  at  Berrima  and  other  places  in  that  diBtrict,  whence  a  large 

ity  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony 

iiaed.     Tlie  area  over  which  coal  is  distributed  is  very  great,  CoftlaiM. 

WM  been  computed  at  23,950  square  miles ;  besides  this  it  ia 

to    underlie   the   Hawkesbury  sandstone  in  and   around 

|r,  having  been  discovered  at  various  places  by  boring.     It 

hoea  fotmd  near  Liverpool  at  a  depth  of  2,600  feet.     Coal 
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lias  also  been  found  m  the  Clarence  series,  tliougli  it  lias  not 
been  woi-ked  commercially.     Three  seams  were  recently  pro 
at  Coniki,  on  the  Kichmond  Riven     Tlie  quantity  of  coal  in  i 
coal  measures  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  and  excluding  i 
less  than  50  inches,  is  estimated  by  the  Government  Geok 
at  78,198  million  tons ; — this  estimate  allows  for  one-third 
in  working. 


I  rrin3tt«r(Hl  ill 


The   numljer   of  coal-mines  registered   in  New  South  Wj 
during  1890  was  94,  as  compared  with  99  in  the  previous  ye 
These  gave  employment  to  10,469  persons,  of  whom  8,311 
employed  underground,  and  2J58  above    gronnd.     The  ave 
(|uantity  of  coal  cxtmcted  per  miner  was  368  tons,  as  agail 
an  average  of    43S  tons  for  the  previous  year.     In   1882 
weight  per  miner  stood  at  578  tons;    but  the  yield   has 
gradually  declined,  and  the  average  for  1890  was  less  than 
of  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  owing  to  tho  collieries  standi] 
idle  for  several  months  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  gene 
strike. 


rBoaCh 


Amount  of  Coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales,  and  number  of| 
Coal-miners  employed. 
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Eweigbt  of  coal  won   in   the  Colony  in  1890  vrt%g 
I  against  3,655,632  tons  in  1889,  as  shown  in  the 

e,  Ijeing  a  decrease  of  16*3  per  cent.  It  is  not  satis- 
i|ie  that  in  consequence  of  the  strike  the  Colony  lo«t  5^*J^  ^^* 
0mig  from  the  hewing  and  handliog  of  5^4,756  tons 
addition  to  the  serious  disturhance  of  trade  which 
nrs  these  unt/Oward  events.  One  effect  of  the  strike 
B  tlie  development  of  the  coal-mines  of  Japan,  where 
Hwhic^  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  h 
Hi  price  which  seems  likely  to  drive  Australian  coal 
ifef  the  Eastern  market,  and  probably  out  of  that  of 
aba 

ing  table  it  would  appear  that  every   miner  Output  per 

ound  extracts  annually  an  average  of  467  tons, 

^ted  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit^s  mouth,  ia 

I  ,^210  3s.     This  production  is  cei"taialy  ver^^  large, 

favourably    mth    the    results    exhibited    by    the 

using  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evident 

figures  given  by  Mulhall  : — 
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In  the  absence  of  informatioti  as  ta  the  ft^etage  amaimt  of  J 
wagea  |>aid  to  coal-mmers  m  o titer  countriefl  an  exact  coiiipa.nBaji* 
is  not  possible^,  but  it  k  abundantly  ole«i.r,  that  whatever  umj  btj 
the  drawbacks  to  a  miner's  lot  in  the  Auatralian  Coloniee  in  i 
other  country  ia  it  so  »atta£actory.  The  foregoing  table  pr^ 
this,  for  on  the  improbable  euppositioG  that  the  miner  everywhe 
receives  in  wages  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  eoil  \ 
in  New  South  Wales,  that  is,  aboat  40  per  cent  of  the 
piice  at  the  pit's  mouth,  the  average  earnings  in  each 
would  be  I— 


Country. 


Kew  South  Walet 
Great  Britam  .,..., 

United  States 

G^rmaay  ............ 

France  ....,., , 

Belgium   „. ,., 

Aiutria....... ..,,.,., 


Coil  iper 


toni. 

407 

330 

347 

336 

106 

16d 

270 


ton  Qleoal, 


£ 
0 
0 

a 

0 

a 

0 


fcl-mining  in 
» Northern 
itricts. 


Ndrthebn  District. 

In    the   Northern   or  Hunter  Itiver  District  the  nombirl 
collieries  under  official  inspection  in   1890  was  B^t  emp 
compjeioent  of  7,874  persoasj  6,345  of  whom  wero 
wheeleri.    The  quantity  of  coal  raiBed  amounted  to  2,1 20, 04^  I 
or  G9*3  per  cent  of  the  wliole  production  of  New  South  Wt 
allowing  a  decrease  of  504,301  tona  compared  with  the  out 
1839,  caum;d  by  the  strike, 

Tli^e   table  following  ahowa  the  growth  of  the  coal   indu 
withinVhe  last  ten  years   in  the    Hunter  District.     It  wflll 
seen  tha^  the   quantity   of  mineral   raised  and   the  namber'l 
persons  cE^ployed  have  steadily  increaaed  prior  to  1890  : — 


n^ii 


OUTPUT  OP   COAL- 


vm 


1888 


Northern  District  Coal-minea. 


Number  of 
•fuplovwi  {» 


Number  of 


iindei^rroiincL 


Quikntilj  of  ami  niied. 


ToM. 


Per  pefcon 

aaplojod  In 

and 


3,23^ 

2,744 

3,475 

2,830 

4,184 

3,436 

4,735 

3,927 

5,380 

4,400 

e,133 

5,044 

0,287 

5,217 

e*873 

6J36 

7,550 

6,216 

7,S74 

6,345 

ton& 
1,352,472 
1,569,517 
1,899,700 
2,055,343 
2.113,373 
2,178,116 
2,243,792 
2,067,042 
2,024,347 
2,120,046 


tons, 
418 
452 
454 
434 
303 
355 
356 
300 
347 
260 


Per  perton 

eaipioyel 

under- 

ip^utid. 


tODfl. 

4D2 
554 
552 
523 
480 
432 
430 
360 
422 
334 


SOCTHERK    BlSTKICT, 

f  Scmtliem  Districta  there  were  in  1890  fourteen  collieries  Ooftimimnjr 

In  Southern 

leU  iBspectioDi  giving  employment  to  1,959  persons,  of  i>i«trkto. 

^iJ4  were  at  work  underground     These  numbers  exhibit 

t  of  106  persons  employed  in  arid  about  the  mines,  and 

llftiivgroand  workers  over  those  so  engaged  in  1889.     There 

r,  »  decrease  of  103,974  tons  in  the  production.     The 

Iqiiantity  tmisied  in  1888  was  796,806  tons,  which  was  more 

I  dottbli*.  the  output  of  the  previous  year.     This  large  increase 

I  oa  doubt,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  northern 

for  about  three  months  during  the  strike.     The  3rield  of 

was  701,572  tons.     In  1890,  however,  the  strike^  which  as 

dy  stated  was  sufficiently  disastrous  in  the  Northern  district, 

wore  bitter  and  lasting  ui  the  South,  the  efifect  being  the 

I  in  production  just  noted. 


fO 
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The  liistonr  of  coal  production  in  this  region  may  be  gather 
fi-ora  the  following  table  : — 

Southern  Diatiict  Coal-mines. 


Number  of 
peraodi 

XDitin. 

Xtimber  oi 
persons 

emplojed 
under- 
ground. 

ijuanllt>'  of  cool  r&ised. 

Year. 

Total 

Per  ]}cr»oti 

employed  In 

and  about 

tnlnfiB. 

Per  iieraoD 

employed 
under- 
ground* 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1881 

654 

499 

253.283 

387 

sm 

1882 

878 

633 

342,126 

:180 

540 

1883 

098 

736 

389,410 

390 

529 

1884 

1,097 

820 

4I9,«H2 

382 

512 

188^ 

1,348 

«HS 

45:1,728 

336 

494 

1886 

1.298 

m: 

370.h:io 

286 

390 

1887 

1,313 

JI.S2 

376.«58 

287 

383 

1688 

KCfS 

1/244 

:m,!sm 

47"» 

em 

ISSO 

2,06il 

l.:>98 

701,572 

3:10 

439 

1890 

1,959 

1,434 

597,598 

365 

417 

Dml-tjuiilii^r  ill 
WtdUiirrj  W»- 
tridb. 


Western  District, 
In  the  Western  Districts  there  were  in   1890  a  total  of  14 
collieries  registered,  giving  employment  to  636  jier&ons,  of  who 
532  were  at  work  underground.     From  tho  suhseqnent  table  it  i 
l>e  seen,  that,  the  otitput  was  in  excess  of  all  former  years  during! 
decade,  not  even  excepting  1 888,  when  the  demand  for  Western  ( 
was  larger  thtin  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  strike  i 
the  Northern  Collieries.     The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised 
miner  is  much  greater  in  the  Western  collieries  than  elsewhere  ; 
the  Colony.     This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  hut  chietiy  to 
greater  thickness  of  the  aeams  and  the  more  brittle   charact 
of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-betla  are  elmo 
horizontal   and    generally    at   small   depths ;   in   some  casf 
mouths  of  the  pits  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
The  facility  fur  working  coal  is  therefoi*e  much  greater  in  the 
mines  than  in  those  at   Newcastle.     But  though  the  out-put  i 
greater  per  miner  than  in   the  other  coal  regions,  the  price  foi 
hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  eanxings  of  the  individual  miner  dd 
not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 
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Tbe  following  table  shows  tlie  growth  of  coal  production  in  t\m  c«i  prcNiiioii« 
L  ^        ^  "  *^  In  tho  Wetitvrll 

region  during  the  last  ten  years.     The  progress  has  bt-en  ^»»trict--. 

'  regal&r  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  tltc 

1  <rf  the  colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 

in  which   the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the 

eodi  tjvde.     Bituat^  as  these  mines  are  in  close  proxiniity  to  the 

pri&ctpftl  iron-fieUls  of  New  South  Wales,  their  future  prospects 

will  lie  gr*^aUy  assured  should  the  miuiufacture  of  iron  from  the 

orabeeoiiie  &n  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  : — 

Western  Bistrict  Coal-minea 


Number  of 


employed  la 
afulalMHit 


Kmnbvrof 


Mnploijrod 


<|aiuitity  of  Coal  ndoed. 


Total. 


Tons* 

Tons. 

Tona, 

IMl 

210 

176 

ia%842 

780 

030 

ISJW 

234 

186 

197,639 

844      , 

1,062 

1883 

299 

235 

232,418 

777      ' 

989 

182^ 

395 

303 

273,824 

693      1 

904 

1:^85 

309 

309 

311,763 

S45      ' 

1,009 

(s8<; 

4)6 

355 

281,229 

676 

792 

mi 

398 

340 

302,137 

759 

888 

imi 

752 

642 

339,594 

451 

529 

im^ 

653 

535 

329,713 

505 

6141 

1890 

630 

532 

343,232 

540 

645 

ta  in    coal-mines  were,    fortunately^    leas  frequent  in  Acddcnu  oi 
PlW  ilian  in  the  preceding  year,  and  far  less  than  those  of  1887, 
I  tbe  loss  of  life  was  especially  large,  owing  to  the  disastrous 
in  tbe  Bulli  Mine,  whereby  eighty-one  persons  lost  tlieir 
la  England,  during  1889,  the  latest  year  for  which  returns 
iair»ilal>le,there  were  1,064  lives  lost  in  the  coal-mines,  or  1  '89  of 
try  tliotisand  persons  employed,  or  at  the  rate  of  166,234  tons  of 
Mtl  raised  for  every  life  lost     The  number  of  accidents,  with  the 
ortion  of  miners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  case,  in  New 
Walesi,  is  given  herewith,  as  well  as  the  qiiantity  of  coal 
to  emck  life  lost. 
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Accidents  in  Coal  Mines. 


AiWkl«l'^o*- 

Number  of  feil&en  «ira- 

Number  ct  Ion*  of  ciod  j 

Tmr. 

ployed  to  mch  penoiL 

rained  to  eftch  ])erKKn»    j 

Injiifed. 

Killed. 

Injunsd. 

KiOed. 

Injuptd. 

Xfllid. 

1882 

S3 

12 

139 

382 

03,917 

175.773 

1883 

34 

15 

161 

365 

74,160 

168.102 

1884 

34 

14 

18B 

445 

80,858 

196,364 

1885 

40 

11 

177 

C45 

71,971 

20iJU 

1886 

43 

29 

182 

270 

05,818 

97..'i9'2 

1887 

45 

94 

178 

85 

04,944 

31,095 

1888 

43 

15 

216 

020 

74.500 

213,563 

1889 

57 

41 

180 

251 

64,134 

89.102 

1890 

3e 

13 

291 

805 

85,024 

235,452 

Exploriou.  Owing  to  the  niimber  of  lives  lost  at  BuUi  in  1887  the  average 
for  this  Colony  appears  conHiderably  higher  than  for  Great  Britain, 
although  the  circumHtances  surrounding  mining  in  New  Soutk 
Wtiles  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  much  lighter  average. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  coal  raised  in  the  Colony 
from  the  earliest  timea.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  total  value  to 
the  dose  of  1890  was  X23,891,629  ;— 

ioiooii  Coal  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  average  price  per  Ton. 


Year. 

QuAiititr. 

Aveniiri  per  too. 

Vftlufi. 

Ptttit  IP 

Touh. 

i.     d. 

£ 

1829 

50,000 

10    0 

25.000 

1829 

780 

10    1 

394 

1830 

4.O00 

9    0 

i,8a> 

1H31 

5,000 

8     0 

2.000 

1832 

7.143 

7     0 

2,502 

1833 

6.812 

7    7 

2,675 

1834 

8,490 

6  10 

3.750 

1835 

12.392 

8  10 

5.483 

1836 

12.046 

9     1 

6,747 

1837 

UUim 

9    9 

7,828 

1838 

17.220 

9    9 

8,399 

1839 

21,283 

9  10 

10,441 

1840 

30,258 

10  11 

16.498 

1841 

34,841 

12    0 

20,905 

1842 

39,900 

12    0 

23.940 

1843 

25,802 

12    7 

16.222 

1844 

23,118 

10    8 

12,363 

1845 

22,324 

7  10 

8,709 

J 

^^^^^          lUUKET  FOR  OOA.L.                                           ^^B 

Id  fwimd  in  the  CoIodt,  and  average  pnoe  per  ton — cmiimttd,         ^^^M 

T-c. 

Qi»titi^. 

Aven^  per  too. 

Yfclue,                               ^1 

TantL 

B.         d. 

H 

\%m 

A8,9m 

7     0 

13,714               __^ 

1M7 

40J32 

6    9 

13,750              ^^H 

IMS 

45,447 

6    3 

^^H 

^^MO 

4^,516 

6    0 

14,547               ^^1 

^^^KO 

71,216 

6    7 

^^H 

^^« 

67,610 

7    7 

25,548               ^^H 

^^^■if 

e7.4a4 

10  n 

36,885              ^^M 

^^|k^ 

m.sm 

16    2 

78,059             ^^M 

^^^Bm 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380             ^^^1 

^^^p^ 

137.076 

13    0 

89.083             ^^H 

^^^^9 

180,900 

12     4 

117,908             ^^H 

^^^■0 

210,434 

14     1 

148,158              ^^H 

^^^BH 

210,397 

15    0 

162,162               ^^H 

^^^Ev 

3*J**/2I3 

13    3 

2(^,371               ^^H 

^^^EK 

368.862 

12    3 

226,493               ^^H 

^^^Bn 

342,067 

12  10 

218,820               ^^^1 

^^^■K 

476.522 

12  10           I 

305,234               ^^H 

^^Bitt 

433.889 

10  11 

236,230               ^^H 

^^^^H 

549.012 

9  11 

270,171               ^^M 

^^^^ik 

585.525 

9    4 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

774.238 

8    4 

:','2iM9             ^^H 

^^^^^F 

770,012 

8  11 

34l\(>55               ^^^M 

^^HhI 

954/231 

8    9 

417.809               ^^H 

^^^ttl9 

919.774 

7    6 

346,146               ^^H 

P      If70 

868, 5G4 

7    4 

316.836               ^^H 

Lwi 

898, 784 

7    0 

316,340              ^^H 

^B^a^ 

1,012,426 

7  10 

396,198               ^^H 

^^^^HK 

1,192,862 

11     2 

665J47               ^^H 

^^^^RF 

1.304,812 

12     1 

790,22i               ^^H 

^^Hfes 

1.329.729 

12    4 

819,430               ^^^B 

^^^^Bf. 

l,ai9.918 

12    2 

803.300               ^^^B 

^^^Hlk 

1,444,271 

U   U 

858,9*19               ^^H 

^^^^^H 

K576,4»7 

U     8 

920,936                 ^^H 

^^^^^B 

1.583,381 

12    0 

950,879               ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

1,4««3,180        ' 

8    5 

^^^B 

^^^^^H 

1,7«1»,597 

6  10 

^^^B 

^^^^^V 

2,ing,2K2 

9    0 

^^H 

^^^^^B 

2,521,457 

11    6 

1,201,942               ^^B 

^^^^^H 

2,749.109 

9    6 

1,303,077                ^^H 

^^^^^H 

2,878,863 

9    4 

1.340,213                ^^H 

^^^^^V 

2,830,175 

0    3 

1,303,164               ^^H 

^^^^^B 

2,1>22.497 

9    3 

1,34^1,440                ^^^B 

^^^^PP' 

3,203,444 

9    1 

1,455,198                ^^^B 

^^HSii 

3.rw5,«»:i2 

8  11 

1,632.819                        ^M 

E 

3,0eM),876 

S    4 

1,279,089                        ■ 

49,526,709 

9    8 

23,891,629                        ^ 

The  above  tuble  eiliows  that  coal^  like  other  articles  of  com-  PHoe  or  ooaL 

Bow^  is  «nbject  to  fluctuations  in  price.     These  fluctuations  have 

MINES  ANJ>  MINEEALS, 


lioco]  coiunuup- 
tion. 


to  A  large  extent  arisen,  ia  the  past,  from  uncertainty  in  tli^ 
markets.  TMs  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  the  local  marke 
and  those  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  demand  a  large  aha 
of  the  coal  raised  The  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  Atistnil-| 
asia  increases  every  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  stead jl 
the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  cause  o£  fluctuation, 
highest  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was  in  1 854,  i 
fii-st  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  gold  rush,  whettl 
the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than  20&  6±  In  1872  the  outpud 
reached  1,000,000  tons,  ten  years  later  it  had  increased 
2,000,000>  and  in  1889  to  3,655,632  tons. 

The  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1890,  'when  outfl 
of  a  total  production  above  stated,  of  3,0(j0,876  tons,  the  consumf 
tion  amounted  to  1,239,002  tons,  or  over  40  per  cent  Victor 
came  next,  with  778,803  tons,  or  43  per  cent  of  a  tot^l  export  ( 
1,821,874  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  requh-e<i  for  local  consump 
tion  denotes  a  satisfactory  increase  duidng  most  years,  as  the  i 
lowing  statement  shows  : — 


yt»T, 

Tom  of  Co*L 

YfittT. 

TmaoiCoal         ] 

1877 

528,544 

1884 

1,058,346 

1878 

669,077 

1885 

1,122,507 

1879 

585,332 

1886 

1,094,310 

1880 

712,824 

3887 

l,132.a55 

1S81 

739,753 

1888 

l,27y,o72 

1682 

847.737 

1889 

l,2t>7,930 

1883 

1,009,012 

1890 

1,239.002 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  15  cwt  in 
1876  to  24 J  cwt  in  1888,  hut  declined  to  22  J  cwt  in  1890. 
larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives,  for  manufacturing,  a 
other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  gas- works, 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  inciH?age,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  min 
that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  bunker  coal  foe 
ocean-going  steamers,    which   appears  not  as  an  export,  but 
required  for  home  consumption.     The  amount  of  ooal  taken 
the  steamers  during  1890  was  little  short  of  200,000  tons. 
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ij  of  coal  supplied  to  the  custom  era  of  the  Colony  Export  of  coni, 
1  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period : — 


Toot 

Yew. 

Tons. 

915,727 

1884 

1,690,763 

1,006,420 

1885 

lJ5fi,,'i56 

9118,049 

1986 

1,7:^5,865 

75:i356 

1887 

1,790,442 

1,()^3J»H44 

1888 

M»23,872 

1,2(J1,545 

1889 

2,387,702 

1,512,445 

1890 

1,821,874 

flb  a  decrease  in  the  export  trade  of  565,828  tons,  while 
eonsuraption  showed  a  decrease  of  28,928  tons.  There 
1^  tons  of  coke  manufactured  during  tho  year,  valued  at 
■Of  the  quantity  mentioned  15,88G  tons  of  coke  came 
IBUieriea  in  the  northern,  dibtricts,  and  15,211  tons  from 
em  mines. 

icf  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  the  cotmtrii'#  to 
i&^90  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  smitb  wlk-H 
[how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  Colony  J^yci^^Jtiu, 
iy  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilized  life  :- 

les  to  which  Coal  was  exported  during  the  years 
1889  and  1800. 


^IPoit. 


19m. 


Quantity. 


Tona, 

857»578 

407,501 

153.183 

160,a37 

1110,412 

66.580 

102,702 

65,251 

86,057 

67,2fj*> 

49,426 

28,09^ 

25.eC3 

15,180 

14,428 

13,859 

7,309 

15»497 


Vftlue. 


1890. 


QuantSty. 


Vatoe. 


£ 
488,344 

226,956 

85,r»ai 

85.347 

92,756 

37,575 

50,248 

31,913 

40,408 

37.207 

27,675 

15,518 

14,153 

8,428 

8,470 

7,480 

4,232 

8,393 


Tona. 

778,803 

182,692 

173,906 

161,118 

131,205 

51,660 

53,370 

56,803 

35,531 

31,172 

29,543 

26,509 

24,272 

15,302 

10.061 

10,636 

9,129 

7,238 


£ 

415,824 

102,205 

96,139 

86,453 

65,614 

31,243 

29,140 

28,743 

19,595 

16,904 

16,275 

14,734 

13,348 

7,982 

7.663 

5,645 

4,941 

4,028 
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Countries  to  which  Coal  was  exported — conlinwed. 


Wealth  ot 
Hony  incoal. 


I  IS  a  httt 


Ooontr}  or  Port. 

1899. 

Quantity. 

v»loe. 

Qttantity. 

Vwim. 

Ceylon 

Queensland    ..., ,  .. 

Great  Britain    , 

Mexico    ,.,.. 

3,93S 

7,311 

480 

10.025 

3,328 

2,414 

725 

If),  505 

5,410 

2.121 

3,932 

264 

5.534 
1.832 
1.410 

10/285 
2,996 

6,700 

6.253 

3,000 

5,564 

3,115 

3.720 

1,213 

lA^^l 

966 

990 

380 

2 

3,901 

Guam  .„ 

Penang   ... 

Siam     

China 

Sumatra  ,..,..»..„. ,. 

New  Britain  ....♦.., » 

Tahiti 

Marflball  Islands  

1,970 

!,4>o:^ 

487 

'  2;05fi 

1,421 

552 

513 
2S8 

Celebes   ...,. » 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land.. 

Japan .,  ,..,. J 

Cochin  China 

Natal  

Total 

2,387.702 

1.319.271 

1,821,874 

987,171 

The  weftUh  of  th€  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  coal  is  en 
mous,  and  the  further  development  of  the  industry  may  lie  regurdd 
as  almost  a  certainty.     Aa  the  great  Australian  Continent  is  i 
in  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  its  immense  rosour 
the  coal-miaing  industry  of  New  South  Wales  may  also  be  8aid.i 
be  in  its  infancy.     It  is,  however,  a  very  vigorous  infancy,  gif 
promise  of  a  great  future. 

New  South  Wales  coal,  ejipecially  that  obtained  in  the  nor 
mines,  compares   favourably  as  a   heat  producer  with   the 
foreign  coal.     It  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific  graTilj 
to  the  extent  of  5  4  per  cent,  and  it  contains  less  sulphur, 
tabular  comparison  on  next  page  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  prop 
of  the  principal  Australian  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the  meati  i 
British  coals.     The  average  of  Englishj  Welsh,  and  Scotch  mh 
will  be  found  after  the  analysis  of  Northern  District  coals,  and 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  little  difference  betwi^n  t^ 
British  and  Hunter  Hiver  coal. 
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KEROSEKE  SHALE  EXPORTED. 


KEmSENS  SHALE. 

^Thk  mineml  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  priiici-  siinktienosifc*. 

Hj  at  Hartley,  Katoomba,  Megalongj  Batiigate,  Dear  Wallera- 

g,  Jottdja  Creek,  Berriraa,  Mount  Kemblaj  Burragorang,  aiul 

imod  also  at  Colley  Creek,  near  Murnirundi,  and  lately  in 

I  District,  and  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Wolgan  River.    The 

r  occurs  in  saucer-shaped  deposits,  varying  in  tliit-kness  from 

isiiches  to  6  feet.     It  is  a  species  of  caiinel-coal,  similar  to 

^Bagliead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  per- 

of  volatile  hydro-carlK)n  than  the  Scotch  minei-aL     The 

f  qoality  yields  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 

oiJOO  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  ilium iiiating  power  of  thirty- 

kl  or  forty -eight  sperm  candles.     The  speciiic  gravity  is  1*06, 

'  QiMmt  of  Bulphur  0*49  per  cent,  and  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per 

It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  for 

imiiafActure  of  gas,  and  is  largely  expoited  to  Great  Britain, 

Aatritty  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  aa  the  neighbouring 

oabkiai,  tofT  gaa  purposes.     On  analysis  the  following  result  was 

^  ^(iitemsd  from  average  specimeus  : — 

ToUtilc  Hydro-carbons,  inclnding  moiflture......     S2*50  per  cctit. 

rix«d  Carbon 650        ,» 

Aah.......... 1100 

iTlMMUrh  analvses  of  this  raineial  have  proved  that  pavable  seams  Quantity  nnd 

*  Id  many  places,  only  two  companies  have  as  yet  sysfcemati-  rai«Ki. 

-fliily  worked  kerosene  shale  in  the  Colony— the  New  South  Wales 

^#  ami  Oil  Company,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Australian  Oil  and 

eral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek.     These  companies  not  only 

» shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 

other  prodticts.     The  quantity  and  value  of  kerosene  shale 

since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865  amounts  to  612,692 

cl  the  value  of    £1,338,552,  as   shown   in   the   following 


no 


MINES  AND  HINEEALS. 


Yearly  output 
of  shale  com- 
pared. 


Kerosene  Shale  raised  in  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

Quantity 

Average 
price  per  ton. 

Total 
value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

price  per  ton. 

valiui 

1865 

Tons. 
670 

£    8.     d. 
4    2    5 

£ 
2,350 

1879 

Tons. 
32,519 

£     8.   d. 
2     1     2 

£ 
66,931 

1866 

2,770 

2  18  10 

8,150 

1880 

19,201 

2    6    7 

44,7» 

1867 

4,079 

3  14    9 

15,249 

1881 

27,894 

1    9    3 

40,748 

1868 

16,952 

2  17    7 

48,816 

1882 

48,065 

1  15    0 

84,1U 

1869 

7,5C0 

2  10    0 

18,750 

1883 

49,250 

1  16  11 

90,M1 

1870 

8,580 

3    4    3 

27,570 

1881 

31,618 

2    5    8 

72,171 

1871 

14,700 

2    6    4 

34,050 

1885 

27,462 

2    9    0 

67,2» 

1872 

11,040 

2  12    0 

28,700 

1886 

43,563 

2    5  11 

99L97I 

1873 

17,860 

2  16    7 

60,475 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,7M 

1874 

12,100 

2    5    1 

27,300 

1888 

34,869 

2    2    3 

73,611 

1S76 

6,197 

2  10    0 

15,500 

1889 

40,661 

1  18    3 

TIM 

1876 

15,998 

3    0    0 

47,994 

1890 

56,010 

1  17    2 

lOilQS 

1877 

18,963 

2    9    1 

46,624 

1 

1878 

24,371 

2    6  11 

57,211 

Total 

612,692 

2    3    8 

1,388.588 

Compared  with  the  years  1882  and  1883,  the  production  of  tlie 
two  years  1884  and  1885  exhibits  a  considerable  decrease,  some- 
what compensated  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 
The  year  1886,  however,  shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  mineral,  though  a  tendency  to  decrease  was  again 
observable  in  1888.  A  satisfactory  advance  is  observable  in  the 
figures  of  1889  and  1890.  The  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
quantity  of  shale  mined  will  probably  be  found  in  the  uncertaintj 
of  the  demand  for  export,  although  the  quantity  required  for 
local  consumption  has  also  greatly  varied.  During  the  ten  yean, 
1881-90,  the  total  esport  was  224,425  tons,  while  the  amoimi 
required  for  home  consumption  was  174,877  tons. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 


DIAMONDS  AND  OEM-STONES. 
Tbe  existence  of  di&monds  and  otber  gem -stones  in  the  territory 
New  South  Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  no 
opt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  on  til  the  year  1872.     In 
:  course  of  the  following  year  several  deposits  of  diamantiferous 
wert  discovered  in  the  country  near  Inverell,  in  the  New 
bglafid  district 

Tl»e  otunber  of  diamonds  found  in  the  Colony  to  the  end  of  5?!J***'aff 
37  is  oatimated  at  50,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  carats,  or 
(*£gr^tui..     The  diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and 
i  the  toore  recent  drifts  derived  from  them.     The  deposits,  which 
'  in  the  Inverell,  Bingara,  Mittagong,  Cudgegong,  and  Narra- 
n  districts,  ai^  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
The  New  South  Wales   diamonds  are  harder  and 
rhiter  than  the  South  African  diamonds,  and  are  classified 
itpu*  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.     During  the  year  1889 
Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 
carats,  valued  at  £878  5s.     Other  gem-stones,  including  DtstributJB 
Ike  n|i|3liire,  emerahl,   oriental  emerald,   ruby,   opal,   amethyst,  *^'^ 
chrysolite,  topaz,  cau-ngorm,  onyx,  zircon,  Jbc,  have  been 
nd  in  the  gold  and   tin  bearing  drifts  and   river   gravels   in 
DOS  localities  throughout  the  Colony*     An  emerald  mine,  in 
the  emerald  occurs  in  a  granitic  lode,   was  opened  near 
sriUe   in  1890.     Precious  opal  is  now  being  mined  in  the 
>iia  formation  near  Wilcannia.     It  also  occurs  in  basalt 
if  the  AI»ercromhie  River,  and  in  sandstone,  near  Lismore, 

MICA. 
Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  &Uca, 
neTer  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
nd  lor  the  article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  faiily  large  size 
caatd  easily  be  split  into  thin  plates.     It  is  to  be  met  witli 
I  the  numerous  gmtdtic  areas  that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
(joy,  (»i>ccially  in  the  coarsely  crystal  line  granitic  formations 
bt  iba  Silverton  District,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Barrier  Ranges. 


MARBLE,  BUILDING  STONES,  FIRE-CLAYS,  AND  SLAT^ 


Marblo 


Blne«totip. 


The  Colony  possesses  h  most  abuaclant  supply  of  all  tbe  variouil 
kinds  of  stone,  and  other  materials j  for  tlie  buildmg  and  adonLiiieitIp 
of  its  eities.  Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wia 
lerawang,  Bathurst,  Molong,  JIaiulan,  Tamworth,  and  KempsejJ 
localities  which  are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great 
arteries  of  communication,  and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  diderenil 
varieties.  Marble  quarries  have  been  opened  at  Cow  Flat^l 
Marnlan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamworth,  but  only  tho 
of  Cow  Flat  and  Mara  Ian  are  being  worked.  Granite  is  fou 
neJir  Goulburn,  Moruya,  Montague  Island,  and  Trial  Bay,  as  weUj 
aa  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  Colony,  Most  of  thel 
granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Mortrya,] 
a  port  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney, 

The  Hawkesbury  foiination,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  1 
builtj  provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone^ 
of  the  highest  quality  for  building  purposes.  This  material  ifll 
admirably  adapted  for  architectural  eflect,  being  of  a  pleasant] 
colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  j 
street  architecture  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degi-ee  to  the  free  J 
use  of  this  excellent  sandstone, 

Bluestone,  which  is  extensively  used  as  road  metal  and  for  thej 
ballasting  of  the  railway  hnes,  is  obtained  at  Kiama,  Prospectrl 
Pennant  Hills,  and  BowrtiL  This  stone  has  not  yet  been  used  toj 
any  extent  for  building  purposes, 

Tlio  Coal  Measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays,  and] 
in  every  part  of  the  Colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for] 
brick-making  purposes^  are  extensively  worked.  Slates  are  found] 
in  several  districts,  but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai,  and] 
in  the  Burrounding  district,  as  well  as  near  Bathorst  and  CJoul- 
burn.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Colony  has  no  need  to 


ASBESTOS  AND  ALUM.  n- 


mport  bnilding  material  of  any  description,  as  it  possesses  a 
mpplj  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  and  those 
of  its  neigfaboorai 

ASBESTOS. 
Asbestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gundagai,  Asbestos. 
Bathuivt^  and  Barrier  Bange  districts,  in  the  latter  in  considerable 
qoantities. 

ALUM. 
Alun-stone  occnrs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  Alum. 
miles  from  Port  Stephens.     It  yields  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  alum, 
ftnd  a  quantity  of  the  stone  is  to  be  exported  to  the  alum  works, 
near  Liverpool,  in  England. 


"4 


PART  VII. 


Flora. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  presents  a  vegetation  ch 
terized  by  little  variation  in  form  and  colour.  The  c 
foliage  and  varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  old  world  is  fan 
are  alike  wanting  in  Australia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  h 
alter  little  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  What  the  flora  o 
country  lacks  in  picturesqueness  it,  however,  makes  up  in  us 
ness.  The  task  of  collecting,  describing,  and  classifying 
Australian  flora  has  been  undertaken  by  several  eminent  scien 
amongst  whom  are  Bentham,  Mileller,  and  Hooker.  The  "  1 
Australicnsis"  of  the  first-named  botanists,  Hooker's  "  ] 
of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants,"  and 
**  Eucalyptographia"  of  Baron  von  Mileller,  are  works  of  star 
value.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  vi 
specimens  of  plant  life  found  in  Australia  there  remained  the 
of  describing  those  species  whose  properties  rendered  them  ca] 
of  application  to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  of 
Sydney  Technological  Museum,  the  Colony  is  indebted  fo 
excellent  classification  of  those  varieties  which  properly  beloi 
Australian  Australian  economic  botany.     The  number  of  specimens  sc 

eooDoniio 

botany.  described  in  each  class  will  be  found  below,  and  it  will  prol 

appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  country  should  pc 
resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising,  ar 
the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected. 


•PLANTS  OF   ECOKOUIC   VAXUE. 


of  Australian  pJants  ol  economic  T&lue  : — 


OMKfioiyoii  d  Flaate. 


Number  of 


Hmnaa  food  mad  food  Adjuncts 

f<nm^  pljuit»— 

h.  £xcliisiv«  ol  gniaaea,  and  incliiding  pl&ntB  injurioui  to 

0tO6k   .,,. , 

lft%^ ... 

Gumst  renna,  and  kinoa — 

«.  GflOM    .,„„ 

k  Eoniia  ...,.„ 

«.    KlIlOB ......,....,...*. 

fl.  Volatile  or  easentiAl , 

A.  Expreaaed  or  fixed... 

Pcifamea *..« 

Vym 

Total 


212 

n 
m 

21 
39 

47 
10 
14 
35 

m 

d6 


1,613 


111 


Ildoes  not  come  witbin  the  Boope  of  tins  volame  to  deal  at 

tK  with  a  subject  so  comprt^hensive  as  economic  botany  ;  it 

f,  Lowever,  be  pointed  out  that  beyond  some  of  the   timber 

mnd  a  very  limited  number  of  oils  and  tans,  few  of  the 

'  i^KOfrea  of  the  Colony  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  list  have  received 

tftj  pimidical  application. 

FwiMto  «itcnd  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  tlie  Colony,  ivjrert^ 
tSBciipttsig  portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  I^achlan,  and  the 
Miumtoiljidgee  difltKcta,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur, 
doltved  with  aalt-baah,  acmb,  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.  The 
utrj  covered  by  timlier  may  be  divided  into  three  classtss — 
D^  bnish,  and  scrub  forests.  Open  forests  cover  the  greatest 
(ton  of  the  surface  of  the  Colony,  and  are  found  in  every  for- 
The  varietiea  of  trees  met  with  are  chiefly  species  of  the 
(lf|fitMi  tribe,  and  Mislaleuca,  CallisterMon,  and  other  genera  of 
thfi  onier  M  jrtaocm 


The  prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  cove 
by  the  forests,  give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect     BuC 
the  park-like  appearance  of  the  open  forests  and  the  beauty  of  tha 
raftny  lowering  shrubs  win  admiration,  in  spite  of  the  sameness  ol 
the  trees;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  th 
gum-trees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle, 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  no 
without   its   atti-activeness.     The   trees   are   for  the  most 
straight  and   cylindrical   in   the   trunk,  and   when   full   groi? 
their  first  branch  is  at  a  considerable  height  from   the  groundJ 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sur 
face  soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditioDfl 
of  the  country.      The   finest  specimens  of  most  of    the   timl 
trees,  those  yielding  the  moat  valuable  timber,  are  found  on  ridg 
and  hill  side«,  in  places  frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultiv 
tion.     This  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  ColonyJ 
In  the  course  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  > 
their  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  moits  appreciat 
than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settleineni 
will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees, 
would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  volume,  to  enuraerati 
all  the  trees  which  are  of  commercial  value  ;  but  a  list  of  the 
known  varieties  will  not  be  without  interest. 


Chief  variutles 
4iftiiutfor  trees. 


On  the  river  flats  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (E,  rostraial 
and  apple-trees  (Angoph&ra  subvehUina)  mark  the  course  of 
streams.     The  Hooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  it 
wood  is  most  useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable 
attack  by  the  white  ant     The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  thel 
majority  of  indigenous  trees,  its  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  durable 
The  distribution  of  the  species  is  very  extensive. 


On  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  otiier  varieties  of  trees 
dominate.     The  box  reaches  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  thicknewi 
6  feet,  and  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  pi: 


TAJaiETIES  or  TIMBER. 


Bas   ao  soperior.     The  bastard  box,   supposed  to  be  a  cross 
iween  the  box  and  giry  gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
ftj.     The  quality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to 
of  growth ;  some  varieties  are  suqiasscd  amongst  liard 
t  by  Botbing  except  imnbark. 

Iitmbftrk  (E,  httccxylon  and  E,  paniculaia)  is  a  tree  of  moderate  iroBbark. 

QSiuJly  when  full  grown  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  though 
I  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  150  feet  The  timber  is 
tTy,  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing 
\  tnsiie  strain  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber 
r  uied  njost  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  house- 
work Ironbark  is  very  widely  distributetl,  and  frequently  grows 
» perfection  on  the  poorest  soil.  The  ironbark  and  box  are  slow 
ng  treca,  as^  compared  witb  many  other  varieties  of  euca- 
such  as  the  blue  gum^  which  latter  attains  a  great  height 
1 1  very  few  years. 

The  blue  gvmi  (E*  tflohuLus)^  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptus  Bii*  gum- 

libe,  is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  tabledand^ 

blue  gum  (E.  g<ymocalyx)^  also  called  flooded  gum,  grows 

ively  in  the  coastal  districts.     It  attains  a  moderate  height, 

^t  is  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gum 

tn*i,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet   in   diameter.     The   timber   is 

Jy   in  demand,   owing  to  its  comparative  lightness,   and  is 

ilj  worked,  being  used  for  ail  purposes  to  wliich  hardwood  is 


The  spotted  gum  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and  in  some  Spotted  %^m. 
ions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.     This  is 
( of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height  of 
feetto     The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according  to 
>  habitat  and  the  character  of  the  soil ;  when  good,  it  is  con- 
[iidered  upecially  adapted  for  ship-building. 
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ybark. 


Uood-wood 


il*J  ffUIB' 


Striiigybai-k,  ao  caHed   from  its  peculiar  fibrous  bark, 
chietly  on  tlie  northern   t£Ll>le-landK.     It  is  a  large  tree,  and  i 
wood  ia  of  great  and  general  utility.     The  bark  is  ext^naiv 
Qfled  for  rooting,  and  forms  a  very  useful  pRper^making  tnater 

The  messmate  (E,  oblujitaX  also  called  stringybark,  is  one 
the  largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  frecjuently  met  with  mc 
than  250  feet  in  height.     It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  por 
of  the  Colony.     The  bark  is  used  for  roofing,  being  similar 
charHctt»r  to  that  of  the  tree  just  described  ;  it  would  also  lo 
an  excellent  paper-making  material. 

Tbe  blood-wood  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal ' 
of  the  Colony.     The  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  pur 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E.  tereticorniB)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feetj  i 
is  extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal  distr 
It  yields  excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  iron  hark.     There  i 
several  varieties  of  this   tree,  some  of  which   produce  wood  j 
remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 

The  taliow-wood  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  extensively  in  ' 
forests  north  of  Bydney.  Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought 
most  of  the  hai-d woods,  and  has  great  strength  and  durability,  1 
employed  largely  for  floors,  and  other  building  purposes,  atid  1 
the  decking  of  ah i pa 


iountAin  Mb. 


The  mountain  ash,  or  white*top,  is  found  both  on  the  table-l 
and  in  the  coast  districts.      Its  timber  is  in  demand  for  coo| 
work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.     The  ti-cc  grow«  to  about  150  I 
in  height. 


otiiM  trm      The  turpentine  tree  (Syncarpia  lauri/olia)  is  found  mainl} 
the  district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay, 
grows  to  magniflcent  prQ|>ortions,  tiometimea  reaching  a  J 
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11^ 


tb  a  diameter  of  6  feet     The  timber  is  largely  used 
mod  other  work  m  sea-water,  as  it  resists  the  attack  q£ 
t  teredo  better  than  any  other  New  Soath  Wales  timber. 


^Xbm  hmh  foreets  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along  F«ttur«of 

bruih  forerta 
Vm  eoasL     The  tjiees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of 

Ik  OfWfi  forcfitSt  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the 

(ftftncter  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.     Tall  graceful 

Ini  treeSy  ftometimeu  attaiciing  a  height  of  60   feet,    beautiful 

fuiettcs  of  palms,  cabbage-trees,  and  More  ton  Bay  ^ga  of  enormous 

pPOpDftiooa,  are  prominent  features  of  tlie  biiish,  tbough  these  are 

ftps  more  ornamental  than  useful.     There  are,  however,  found 

k  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value. 

I^  red  sod  white  cedar  (Cedrela  toona  and  Melia  compaaiia)  e«(I  Aod  wba* 
mucm  ftliQJidant  in  the  nortlieru  foi^esta,  but  at  present  most 
r  iitfl  grown  trees  are  met  with  only  on  the  high  ridges.  The 
leedar  is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
'^iK^iset,  wiUi  a  girth  of  over  50  feet  Its  timber  is  of  great  value, 
lias  ^>fi***  easily  wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well 
fbr  furniture  and  cabinet-making.  The  whit^  cedar  is  a 
pmy  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
Its  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  is  deiicient  in 
\  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore  in  no  great  demand. 

silky  oak  grows  to  the  height  of  almost  100  feet,  under  suky  ooJc 
etreiunstanceS)  and  yields  a  wood  highly  prized  for 


Tkm  Inlij^'wood  la  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully  marked  timber  of  Tulip-wood. 
\  iliadea,  and  susceptible  of  a  6ne  polish. 

IW  adbp  or  pigeon  bet ry-tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  ksh, 
I  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.     Its  timber  is  light 
mk  too^f  and  in  good  demand 


niaj  pine.         The  colonial  pine  fArau^ariaCunninghamii)  is  one  of  the  fine 

trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet, 
a  trunk  5  feet  thick.    Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheap 
tJian  any  imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour  and  easUy  wrought 

Native  beech  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  reaching  If 
feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being  superior  i 
most  native  timber  when  eacpoaed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor  w« 
Id  colour  the  wood  is  whit^*  or  silvery^  with  a  fine  close  grain. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  atjo^e,  there  are  in  the  bru 
forests  many  other  treeK,  yielding  timber  of  large  siiie  and  of  j 
value,  but  the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  mc 
i*eadily  accessible,  has  hitherto  satisfied  the  local  demand,  and 
resources  of  these  forests  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked, 

ore«t  vnrioty  of      The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  < 

**Tab«r  in  bruih 

Hiderahly  according  to  the  latitude.     The  trea«i  of  the  Araucari^ 
and  Flindersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of 
find  a  home  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony, 
many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  south  have  no  representatives  1 
the  northern  forests.     The  soil  of  the  brush  lands  is  wonderituUj 
fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  emiche 
by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  when  cle 
it  yiekis  an  abundant  return. 

SCnUB  FORESTS. 
The  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in 
Lachlan  and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  species  represented  i 
the  pine,  the  acacia^  and  the  eucalyptus,  hut  although  some  of  thd 
trees  are  of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value.  Th6 
most  uninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub, 
the  roallee  districts,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber- 
variety  of  the  eucalyptus — impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourabl) 
than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 


ArSTKAXIAN  HARDWOODS. 

^BDividimg  the  timber  treea  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  natural  , 

^HlriaioQs  of  hardwoods,  softwoods,  and  pinewoods,  the  largest  })0T'  ^H 

^Blky  bodi  iifl  to  the  variety  of  tree3  and  the  area  coyer ed  hy  the  ^| 

PBnit«»  eomes    under   the   iir^t-mentioned   class.     All   tlie    tree8  ^H 

abvftdj  referred  to  as  growing  in  the  open  forests  are  hardwoods  H 

and  besides*  those  described  tliere  are  many  others,  of  recognized  ^M 

^^ommercixU  vahte^  which  are  extensively  used.  ^H 

^B  AoBtrmliau  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  Harriwooo*. 
^Bff  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the 

^H^tmne  toughness  and  durability  of  their  wood.     In  a  subsequent  ^^ 

^Bkk  the  mean  strength  of  yarious  timbers  is  giyen,  from  which  ^H 

^H  wilt  be  seen  that  the  grey  ironhark  has  a  resistance  to  breaking  ^H 

^Homl  to  17, £^00  lU  per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  a  mean  of  ^H 

^■,80l»  lb,   for  English  oak,  and    15,500  for  teak.     None  of  tbe  ^H 

^Hber  timbers  has  so  high  a  resistance  to  breaking  as  this  descrip>  ^M 

^Bn  ol    ironbark,   but    nearly  all   the   varieties  have   a   greater  ^M 

^^kogih  than  oak.     As  already  pointed  out,  tbe  quality  of  the  ^H 

^^hd  ia   materially   iniluenced  by  the  soil   on  which   the  trees  ^H 

^Hb»,  and  the   resistance  to  breaking  shown  in  the  subsequent  ^M 

^^Bk  is  the  average  of  various  samples,  the  range  in  sonle  woods  ^H 

^^■Ig   ootisiderable.     The  absence    of   branches    for  the   greater  ^H 

^^bttoti  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the  ^H 

^Hlft   advantage ;    and  as  full-grown   trees  of  most  varieties  are  ^| 

^K^  less  than  100    feet    high,    with    corresponding  girth,  the  ^M 

^Huatat^  of  timber  obtainable  ia  very  large.  ^M 

^HThe  loftwoods  of  the  Colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  sohwood*. 

^Kvtt  of  the  coast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of 

^Kl  world.     Some  of  the  least  known  of  tlie  brush  foi-est  trees  have  ?*^*"'y  ^' 

^^^F^  nrutn  ttmMT 

^Hpod  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of 
^Beetrtng  the  highest  polish,  while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed. 

^^k9»  woods  are  adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet  making,  ^M 

^Kd  it  is  strange  that  their  merita  should  have  so  long  escaped  ^M 

^Mtentton.     Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may  ^H 
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be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disappearing,  tb€ 
beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling  mahogany,  is  admit 
ably  adapted  for  the  6ner  kinda  of  cabinet-makera'  work.     Some  < 
the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500  cubic  feet  < 
valuable  timber  Laving  been  obtained  from  one  tree.     Id 
to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tidipwood,  yellowwo 
white  maple,  white  beech,   myall,  marble  wood,  mock  orange, 
many  others.     Besides  their  use  for  (mbinet-making,  many  of  th| 
brush  timbera  are  of  great  utOity  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentryJ 
while  some,  both  hard  aud  soft  woods,  are  ttdmirablj  adapted 
coachbuilders'  and  coopei-s*  work* 

The  chief  description  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Walet  is  i 
Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in  the  coast  districts,  ois  far  south  i 
the  Bellinger.     It  is  soft^  light,  and  easily  wrought^  and  suitable  fa 
all  the  interior  wood- work  of  houaea,  aa  well  as  for  cabinet-nmki 
The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distrilmted  over  the  Liv« 
pool  Plains,  and  iu  the  Lachlan  and  Darling  River  districts,  i 
well  as  around  Herri  ma.     It  is  beauLifully  marked  in  the 
tftkes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.     There  i 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  hut  tbeae  resemble  in  tlieir  maii 
features  the  treea  already  described. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  ] 
scantlings  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  feet  in  height.     li 
soft,  close-grained,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  from  knoi 
Ita  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabin etr makers'  work  and  hoi] 
fittings, 
irutioo  or        Notwithstanding  the  great  resources  of  the  Colony  as  a  timl 
growing  country,  the  importation  of  wood  is  very  considerable 
In    1890    the  quantity  amounted  to  6,820,000  feet  of 
timber,  valued  at  £65,000,  and    50,33^,000  feet  of    undr 
valued  at  £340,000;  besides  which  there  were  sundries  to  the 
of  £4,800,  the  total  value  of  timber  imported  being  £i09,80a 

The  importation  of  timber  is  chiefly  from  South  Australia,  Ne 
Zealand,  the  United  Btatea^  Scandinavia,  the  Canadian  Dominioii 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 


UiDMi  very 


Tnport&tion  of 


TIHBKfir  TRADE. 


1890  Uie  Cobny  received  1,511,716  feet  of  dressed  and 
|^^23  feet   undressed   timber  from  Bonth  Australia ;    and 
£e«t  tiresaed  and  14^323,378  feet  undressed  from  New 
•    over   56   per  cent    of  all    the   timWr  ioiported   tlius 
firooi  tliose  two  Colon iea.     From  the  United  St*itea  the 
Ookmj   imported  434,859  feet  dressed  and  10,014,483  feet  un- 
tLmber — not  much  more  than  half  the  quantity  imported 
ihti  States  in  the  previous  year.     From  Scandinavia  New 
.  Wal^a  received  about  4  J  million  feet  of  timber,  and  over 
EjBillioti  eoich  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.     Over  2^ 
3^11  feat  cAine  from  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

\Tint  export  of  colonial  hardwood  is  relatively  small  as  com- Rxporu^iutt  of 
ith  the  timber  imported.     During  the  year  1890,  399,232  *"" 
dressed  timber,  valued  at  £2,797,  and  20,819,819    feet 
'  tn«gii   or  undressed,  valued  at   £80,984,  also  sundries  to  the 
nine  of  £287,  or  a  total  value  of  £84,068,  were  exported. 

the  nine  years  which  closed  with  1890  the  exports  of  Exports. 
ith  Wales  timber  were  : — 
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UodreEM«d  Ttniber. 


1882 

re«t  of  I  in.  tbJck. 
132.894 

Feet  of  1  in.  thick. 
5,77lr868 

18i3 

218,517 

8,611,237 

lasi 

320.093 

14,239.211 

1985 

203,930 

0,777.797 

1889 

133,973 

13,255,804 

1S87 

179,572 

15,541,220 

1S» 

255,889 

32,510,134 

um 

906,469 

24,306,206 

1890 

393,232 

20,819,819 

It  will   be  Been  that  the  quantity   exported  varied  greatly; 
tntii^ly  dae  to  the  fiuctuation   in   the  amount  taken  hy 
From  the  year  18S4  large  public  works  were  executed 
tliat  Qylony,   requiring    comaiderable   quantities  cf  hardwood 


/erooloiiiiil 


nport 


wood,  which  was  luore  readily  procurable  from  New  South  Wal 
Out  of  a  total  export  of  14,239»211  feet  of  undressed  timber 
1884,  Victoria  took  11,170,536;  in  tlie  following  jear  out 
9,777,797  feet  6,696,G53  feet  went  to  Victoria  ;  during  lS8l 
10,553,955  feet  were  taken  by  that  colony,  out  of  a  total  expa 
of  13,255,804  feet  In  1887  Victoria  took  11,165,833  le 
the  total  export  being  15,541,220;  in  1888,  26,465,056  fi 
out  of  a  total  of  32,519434  feet  of  undressed  timber  exporter 
in  1889,  out  of  24,306/206  feet  she  took  20,463,678  feet,  and 
1890,  18,956,376  feet  out  of  a  total  export  of  20,819,810  feet 

twwri^to  As  already  pointed  out,  altliough  the  Colony  hi  endowed  wi 
great  wealth  of  timber,  not  only  of  hardwood  bat  of  softwood  aj 
pine,  the  importB  very  largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  im] 
however,  are  chiefly  pine  and  softwood.  The  pine  grow^ninil 
Colony  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  both  Oregon  and  kaui 
hence  the  large  importation  of  these  timbers,  but  the  softwi 
of  the  country  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of 
part  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.  Tliey  tt 
easily  wrought  and  well  adapted  for  the  finer  kind  of  carpenti; 
and  ca.bi net- work,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  kno^ 
that  the  softivoods  of  the  brush  forests  liave  not  beeji  moi 
extensively  used. 

The  specific  gravity  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  various  N< 

South  Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  European  a 

other  varieties,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.     With  regard 

the  New  South  Wales  timbers  it  should  be  mentioned  that  t 

tests   were  made  wnth  picked  specimens,  so   that  the  results  i 

perhaps  coniiiderably  higher  than   would   be  obtained   in  actl 

practice.    The  modulus  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  whia 

is  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in.  square,  supported  at  two  points 

foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  l>etween  the  points  of  sup|)Ol 

or 

3  W  ^ 
2  M> 

when  W  -  load  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  supports ;  I 

breadth,  */=  depth,  ^  =^  length  of  beam,  and  s  =  co-efficient  of  rupttt 

or  breaking  stress  per  square  incL 


lOf 

,  timber. 
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FOREST  CONSERVATION. 
The  necessitj  of  preserv-ing  the  tmiber  resoui^ces  of  the  Colo 
and  preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  best  species  of  1 
and  hardwood,  hitherto  carried  on  by  settlers  aiid  timber-gett 
principally  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  and  in  the  eue&lj 
forests  on  the  Murray,  decided  the  Government,  in  1871,  to  < 
lish  a.  certain  nnniberof  forest  reserves  throughout  the  country,! 
which  permission  to  cut  timber  should  be  granted  upon  payme 
of  a  fixed  fee.    It  soon  became  apparent  that  stringent  regulatio 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operations  of  the  licen 
tinjljer-getters,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1878»  that 
regulations  were  issued.     These  appeared  not  a  day  too  aooEk,  i 
the  best  species  of  oedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such   a  wasteful   extent  tlist 
fiupjily  of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out    Cut 
down  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  siy-es,  and  clearing  the 
lands  of  their  best  timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  j 
that  could  be  cheaply  transported,  or  easily  floated  down  the  rtf 
in  time  of  flood,  left  a  cofisiderable  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  \ 
ground  to  lie  and  rot.     They  then  travelled  further  north,  to  - 
on  the  same  depredations  along  the   rivers  of  the  neighl 
Colony  of  Queensland.     The  same  system  had  been  pur 
the   gum   forests   of   the    Murray.      Considerable   quantities 
excellent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves  of  that 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which  was  depriT 
of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at  hwi 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without 
ing  an  equivalent  in  revenue. 

In  1875  the  olBce  of  Forest  Riinger  was  tirst  created,  and  \ 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attach 
to  the  Departnjent  of  Mines,  which  was  established  in 
1882.     During  the  year  1889,  however,  the  Forest  Conservati 
Branch   was   i)laced   under    tlie   administration  of   the  ColouiJ 
Secretary.       In   the  year   1882  the  Colony  was  subdivided  ini 


TIMBIIR  EESEUVIES* 


'  of  diatricts,  Tliese  are  frequently  inapected  bj  forest 
wliiwe  duty  U  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  pro- 
pflMrves,  eontroJ  the  oparatioujs  of  licen^d  timber-getteiv, 
re  royalties  on  the  TArioua  kinds  of  timber,  upon  vhich 
I  ditei  migr  lie  lefiad,  and  report  upon  applications  to  ringbark 
I  oo  Crown  Iftnds,  whether  comprised  in  State  forests,  reserves, 
w  oCit«rwia&  The  forest  rangers  and  asaiatanta  employed  by  the  For«st  nfigem 
4e|Krtsient  Imre  the  super  Waion  of  twenty -one  State  f  oregta  with  an 
loi  U7,T24  acres.  The  timber  reserves  throughout  the  Colony 
945,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,459,937  acres,  so  that  the 
laren  of  land  devoted  to  the  conservatiok  of  timber  in  New 
Wftlea  amounts  to  5,5n7,611  acres.  In  April,  !890,  Mr, 
►  H  Brown,  of  South  Australia,  was  appointed  Director-General 
[  Finresta  of  New  South  Wales. 


tram  i 


On  the  rfiaervea  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  Ttmberc 
\KW  amounted  to  10,978,967  superficial  feet     In  1889  the' 
ol  timber   cut  measured  16,325,207  superficial  feet,  in 
to  which  there  were  1,07*2  trees  felled  for  piles  and  other 


Tlie  revenue  derived  from  the  issue  of  timber  licenses,  from 
fs3tT,  i»ennits,  and  other  dues,  amounted  ia  1890  to  £15,437 
the  t^venue  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown 
I  ihe  coming  into  force  of  the  regulations  proclaimed  on  the 
Ml  oi  September,  1878,  in  each  of  the  following  years  was — 

£ 
m9    .*...., 7»310 

1881 10,156 

I88£2    . .-.„ ..^ „,„ ,..„     12,327 

1883  .,. 16,:M)1 

1884 .,., 17,^65 

1885    13,144 

1886  .  ...^ 13.934 

1887  ..^ 13.629 

1888 ». 10,019 

1881    „„ , 16,521 

1990    ..• ., - 15,437 


Revenue  from 
timber  lloen»ei. 


PLOEA- 

or  a  total  for  12  years  of  XI  63,671  which,  before  the  iDtrodn 
tion  of  the  present  system,  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  count 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  nmch  greater  loss  caus 
by  tlie  indiscriminate  felling  carried  on  in  former  ye 
Gfrth  of  timber   Under    the   present  rexrulations  cai'e  is  taken  to  preserve  froB 

wliich  may  be  *  ^  »  . 

'  i|»L  destruction  all  timber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  heig!i 

of  5  feet  from  the  ground,  according  to  a  careful  classifiaition  i 
the  various  timbers  at  present  in  demand.  Trees  not  named  i 
this  list  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  that  may  be  endor 
on  the  license,  or  as  specified  in  writing  by  iho  forest  ranger  i 
charge  of  the  reserve* 

The  prescribed  girth  is  set  forth  hereunder  : 


Hardwoods, 


Tlmher, 


Bkckbutt ,,..,  1 

TaUow-wood    7 

Bed  gum  or  flooded  gum 7 

Gray  gum,.,. 7 

WooUybutt 6 

Bruah  or  white  box    6 

Turpentine  , ...., 7 

Blue  gam 6 

Spotted  gum    *. » ,,„,  6 

McsBtnate.,,,., *  7 


Girth. 

ft  in. 
6 

6 
0 
6 

6 

a 
e 

0 


Timber. 

Blood-wood .....♦».,. 

Mountain  ash % 

Mabogaoy  ( forest) 6 

^Ironbark    (red,    gray,    and 

brond-leavedj    7 

Peppermint  or  red-wood  5 

Swamp  roAhogany ....,...,.  6 

*Stringybftrk d 

Blackwood    .,,,... 4 

Yellow  and  white  box 4 


SqftttoodMt  eft*. 


Red  cedar ..,.. 0  0 

Hoop  or  Moreton  Bay  pine  ..,  7  6 

White  b«ech  (GmeliDa).*  ...  .♦  7  0 

Silky  oak 6  0 

6  0 


•  nortcry 
I  cultivjiitioti 


Black,    red,    or    white    pine 

(Frenek) .,  $ 

Swamp  oak ,....^., ......  S  ' 

ForcBtoak   ...,., .,..„ S 


Eoeewood. 

*  W«tt  of  Gnat  Dividing  flange^  4^  r«ei  for  ironbuk,  4  feet  tot  utriogybsrlc. 

The  operations  of  the  Forest  Conservation  Branch  are  not  solelj 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  native  trees.     It  is  also  charged  witi 
the  creation  of  a  State  nursery,  the  site  for  which  was  selected  i 
Wyong,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Brisbane  Water,  where  th 
acclimatization  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conservi 
tion  of  such  of  the  beat  indigenous  species  as  might  be  other 
likely  to  disappear,  are  attended  to. 


STATE  NURSERIES. 


The  formation  of  plantations  in  Tarioiia  parts  of  the  Colony, 
i  along  railway  lines,  also  forms  part  of  a  programnio  which 
rly  becoiiiing  enlarged.     In  the  forest  reserves  of  Orara  and 

in  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  Colony,  cedar  planting  piflntfltron*  in  1 

b^n  earned  on  for  some  years,  under  clepartmental  super- 

00,  aui<l  up  to  the  end  of  18S8,  24,978  trees  and  root-cuttings 

tf   oedar    treeSy    and    self-sowia    seedlings,    had    lieen    counted 

ill  the   latter   reserve.     Plantations   of    the    American    Catalpa 

were  also  made  on  the  Railway  Reserve  at  Cootamundra^ 

iHere  there    are  about  2,713  catalpa,  black  walnut,  and  other 

planted  on  the  f)|  acres   cleared,  and   wattle   plantations 

been  formed  along  the  southern  railway  line  from  Minto  to 

The  total  n«mber  of  cedar  trees  planted  to  the  end  of 

89  waa  about  30,000,  in  addition  to  which  a  great  many  plants 

'  been  raised  from  seed. 

I  Tke  Forest  Conservation  Branch  has  collected  a  large  number 
r  varieties  of  indigenous  timber  trees,  which  were  placed  on  view 
the  Ijondon  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  ;  and  a  second 
tion  consisting  of  several  hundred  specimens  of  different 
of  colonial  timber  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Geological 
Inseam  attached  to  the  Department  of  Mines, 

Reserves  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  divided  into  two  g^^^  fuic*t*  »na 
viz.,  State  Forests  and  Timber  Reserves,  and  the  latter  ^^'^^'^  ""*""' ''"*'- 
( cnbdivided  into  three  sub-classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to 
importance^  and  the  particular  quality  and  value  of  the 
Innber  which  they  contain. 


are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a  Timhcr  ]\v&%m 
fiod  fee  of  X6  per  annum,  or  IDs,  per  month,  and  without  royalty; 
reiervea  in  ckwis  B  the  fee  demanded  amounts  to  £9,  or  15s, 
'  month ;  on  reserves  in  class  C  general  permits  to  cut  timber 
r-milU  are  tjssue^  at  a  rate  of  j£6  per  annum,  to  which  is 
[ldd«d  the  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  differs  according  to  the 
I 


nber-cuttlng 
on  Crown  tcuuls, 


FonA^tiee. 


value  of  the  timber  felled ,  and  ia  based  on  the  following  dii 

ficatiou : — 

SiLW-Dull  titnbiijr  placed  in  the  Ist  class,  la.  6d,  per  100  superficial  feat. 
9t  M  "^d    ,p    Is.  3d.         ,, 

ff  If  3rd     tt     Is*  »i 

If  II  4th     ,,     9d.  „ 

«•  ti  6th     „     lod,  ,» 

„  ,1  6th     „    3d.  „ 

Licenses  are  also  inaued  to  <:ut  and  remove  timber  on  ordi 
Crown  lands^ — excepting  State  forests,  timber  reserves, 
for  public  recreation,  or  sites  for  towns  and  villages,  or 
maneutly  dedicated  for  any  public  purpose  j  also  lands  within  1^1 
chain  of  any  navigable  river,  or  ^held  under  conditional  leaaeil 
measured  for  sale,  within  an  enclosure  of  less  than  200  acres,  or 
witliin  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station.  The  fee  in  this  case  is  tixe 
at  £3  per  annum,  or  15a,  per  quarter,  or  5g.  for  any  current^ 
month,  and  tlie  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  and  remove  an| 
kind  of  timber,  except  cedar.  The  license  fee  for  cutting  oedargj 
and  for  Bhipping  wattle  bark,  is  fixed  at  j£6  per  annum,  and 
cedar-tree  of  less  girth  than  9  feet,  measured  at  5  feet  from  th^ 
ground,  may  be  felled  without  special  authority. 

Permits  are  issued,  for  cutting  mining  props,  and  for  thinning 
out  timber,  in  order  to  improve  the  growth  of  the  trees  remaining  J 
for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a  speeihed  number  and] 
kind  of  trees  ;  and  also  for  stripping  wattle-bark,  or  the  bark  ofj 
other  trees  for  tanning  purposes. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fiiM^I 
not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and] 
£20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and] 
material  destroyed,  for  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held] 
responsiblei 


^3^ 
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Fauna. 


THE  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  characterised  by  the 
abecnce  of  the  forma  of  animal  life  fumiliai'  to  the  Old 
Worlds  aad  the  presence  of  geaera  and  species  pt?culi*ir  to  the 
Australian  Continent. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  order  of  mammalia   is    represented    in    this   Colony    by 

.  tke   oldest    animal    known,    the    marsupial^    which    is    extinct 

I  all  other  parts  of   tho  world  except   North  America.       The 

[MicropidiB    include    several    kinds    of  kangaroos  and   wallabies, 

characteristiea   of  which  are   too  well  known  to  need  more 

ipMBsing  reference.     The  progress  of  settlement  has  driven 

aDimals  from   the    more    densely  populated  parts    of    the 

ay,    but    in   the    country  districts  they  are    still  numerous 

ttgh  to  cause  very  considerable  damage  to  the  natural  grasses. 

Knrioos   had  been   the  injury  thus   wrought,  that  the  State 

Dd  run-holders   pay  a  small  sum  per  head  for  the  destruction 

these  animals.     The  number  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies^  as  : 

%ied   by    Inspectors   of  Stock,  existing  in    the  Colony    in 

WTO,   was  about  3,669,000,  besides  which   it  is  estimated  that 

t^htte  were  3,135,000  native  dogs,  and  7,880  wild  pigs — the  latter 

'«f  ooarso  being  the  descendants  of  imported  animals. 

I  The  genus  Paramelidie    is   represented   by   the   wombat,   and 

^^ftirreral  kinds  of  rata  and  rabbit-rats,  which  latter  btirrow*  under- 
I^potind  like  their  European  prototype.     They  abound  particularly 
in  the  western  districts. 
The  Phalangystfl^,  which  embrace  several  varieties  of  opossums,  PiuUaugyitw*  ] 
I      arc  fuuud  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.     Som^  of  the  fipe<ii' 
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mens  of  tbis  family  are  very  Lainlsome,  and  their  thick  soft  fur 
aflford  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

The  dingo,  or  native  dog  (Canu  Dingo),  is  found  in  all  parts  > 
the  Australian  mainland.     It  will  inbreed  with  the  domestic  dog|l 
and  crosses  are  common  throughout  the  settlements.     The  dinjG 
does  not  bark,  and,  a  ceo  n  ling  to  Dr.  Geo.  Bennett,  it  is  allied  to 
the  wild  dog  of  lodia,  and  may  probably  have  been  introduced 
the   Malays   some   centuries   ago.      Great   destruction  has    beenf 
wrought  amongst  the  Mocks  of  the  settlers  by  these  animals,  and 
a  price  la  paid  for  every  native  dog  destroyed. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  native  cats  {Dasyurus  Macnlatusm^^ 
D.    Viverrinnii)j    both    very    handsomely    marked.      They    arej 
nocturnal  animals,  incapable  of  domestication,    and  prey   upon 
binls  and  small  mammals. 

j»:ltiLin3\  The   Echidna*   are   represented   by  Heveral   varieties   of  spiny  | 

ant-eaters,  somewhat  resemhltng  the  English  hedgehog.  The] 
favourite  food  of  these  animals  is  the  various  kinds  of  ants,  which! 
are  found  all  over  the  countr}\  The  female  Eehidna  carries  its] 
young  in  a  pouch,  which  is  only  visible  during  the  breeding  season. 

Flynig  foxes,  and  numerous  varieties  of  bats^  are  also  indigenous 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  make  gi*eat  depredations  among  the] 
fruit-trees. 


Of  all  the  animals  found  in  the  Colony  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  is,  perhaps,  the  Orniiliorhynchiia  paradoxus,  or  Duck- 
billed platypus,  called  by  the  aborigines  the  Mallangong  or  Tarn*  I 
breet.     This  animal  is  a  mammal,  and  has  now  been  authori*] 
tafcively  shown  to  be  also  oviparous,      TIjo  eggs  brought  forth  are 
membranous,  so  that  the  platypus  must  be  classed  amongst  the  , 
Beptilia, 


BIRDS. 


^lost  of  the  animals  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  useful,  and  if  we  except  the  trade  in  opossum  and  native- 
cat  furs,  and  kangaroo  skins,  the  commercial  value  of  the  indigenous 
nmuimals  is  very  small.  They  are  Ijein^^  graiiually  displaced,  as 
civilisation  advances,  by  the  more  useful  animals  of  the  Old  World, 
&>r  which  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  seems  especially  adapted, 
tad  which  now  form  the  principal  Bouroe  of  the  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  acclimatisation  of  the  more  nseful  European 
Kpecics  is  fuiickly  followed  bv  the  destruction  of  indi^^enous  animuls,  Oestmption  of 

*'  .       "  .  native  aitiiDols 

Mid  the  wilds  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  which  erstwhile  were 
the  abode  of  the  kangaroo  and  dingo^  are  now  the  home  of  vast 
docks. 

Geological  research  has  bi'ouglit  to  light  the  remains  of  numerous  Eictinct  »p 
extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia.     The  largest  of  these  pre- 
I      historic  animals  was  the  Diprotodon^  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 

I  according  to  Professor  Owen,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros  or 
kippopotAmus,  Fossil  remains  of  another  largo  marsupial^  the 
Xototherium,  somewliat  i^esembling  a  tapir,  and  of  a  marsupial  lion 
( Tkyiacolco)  have  also  been  discovered.  Bones  of  gigantic  kangai*oos 
(Macroptis  Htan)  have  been  frequently  mot  with,  as  well  as  those 
Bf  a  species  of  wombat  larger  than  that  actually  in  existence. 
The  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  genenij  repre- 
aentatives  of  which  still  exist  in  Tasmania,  the  TJii/lacinus,  or 
pouched  hyena,  and  the  SarcophihtSf  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Tiismanian  devil,  have  also  been  found  in  the  fossilised  state. 


BIRDS. 

All  the  more  important  families  of  birds  are  represented  in  the  Vftncty  ot  bird 
fauna  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contains  also  a  number  of 
(kiuilies  peculiar  to  the  Colony,  Few  countries  can  boast  of  a 
grt*t<jr  I'ariety  of  beautiful  birds.  The  parrot  family  is  repre- 
lentcd  by  a  large  number  of  species,  including  the  love  bird 
{Mfktpfnttiteu»  unduhtu^X  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of 
l0ri(%  all  gorgeously  clothed;  and  amongst  the  larger  species,  the 
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white  and  black  cockatoo,  yellow  and  pink-crested,  and  the  gtej  \ 
pink-crested  gaDahs.  The  family  of  honey -eaters  (MeliphugidmJ  I 
ig  also  represented  by  numerous  and  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Amongst  the  larger  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  Colony  are 
MegapodidfF^  which  includes  the  hnish   turkey.     These  exist 
great  numbers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their  flesh 
Emu.  is  highly  prized.     In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the  entu, 

the  largest  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  comjjanion,  a  large 
water  bird,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

In  the  more  thickly  timbered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  the 
home  of  the  stately  tree-ftirn,  is  found  the  lyre-bird  (Menura 
sfiperbaj  a  species  of  pheasant,  whose  tail  forms  a  most  graoelul 
ornament.  Here  also  abound  tlie  satin-bird,  species  of  regent- 
birds,  and  the  riile-bird,  all  famed  for  the  beauty  o£  their 
plumage. 

iifcbirdj.  Amongst  water-birds  are  several  species  of  ci*anea,  and  enormous 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  swana. 
The  latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  great  kingfisher,  or  langhing- 
jackass,  bo  named  from  its  extraordinary  cry,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  birds,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  destroys 
snakes,  Magpies  and  mocking-birds  may  be  included  amongst 
those  denizens  of  tlie  forest  which  more  prominently  attract  the 
attention  of  travellers.  There  are  also  several  species  of  owls, 
and  other  night-birds,  and  the  eagle  family  has  not  a  few  repre- 
sentativea, 

,  plgron  jjj^p  j)igt^on  tribe  is  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the 

great  primaeval  fore-^t^  of  the  coast  districts-  In  the  cedar  brushes 
of  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very 
numerous;  and  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
the  Macleay,  and  Ilia warra,  t  he  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons^ 
ftnd  the  Wonga  Wonga  ( Leucojsarcia  picata)^  so  prized  for  ita 
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litgQ  aise  and  the  whitenesB  and  delicacy  of  itn  flesh,  are  very 
iJentifuL  Tlie  bronze  winged  pigeon  in  common  to  almost  all 
1  oi  the  ColonY,  Several  varieties  of  these  birds  are  remark- 
kle  for  tlieir  beautiful  plamage,  their  size,  and  the  excellence 
<d  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  varieties?,  the  partridge  bronze- 
winged  pigeon,  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the 
ulerior.  Do^ea  are  also  numerous,  and  most  of  the  Bi>ecies  are 
Ktreniely  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  little  turtle-dove  of  the 
Murray  River  (Geapelia  cuneatra)  is  the  prettiest  specimen  of 
this  family. 

Besides   the    varieties   of    birds    mentioned   above     thei-e    are  others 
kera,  of  perhaps  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very 
aucifuh     They  are  all  admirably  described  and  depicted  in  the 
eWmted  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst 
\  eeientiHc  publications  of  <he  century. 
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The  seaa  which  wa&h  the  shoVes  of  New  South  Wales  nbound 
finh,  but  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  has  been  so 
aaeh  neglecteti  as   the  6ahing  industry.      All   the  best  fishing- 

nda  lie  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sydtiey,  and,  as  recently  Fi^hinit  Industry 

anted  out  by  the  J^isheriea  Uommission,  it  la  not  necessary,  m 

ier  to  obtain  the  fish  most  adapU*d  for  food,  to  <lespatch  large 

or  fishing  vessels,  victualled  and  equipped  for  a  cruise  of 

veral  months,  to  fishing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  miles  from 

Da     The  coast  of  the  Colony  presents  many  natural  features 

tiltarly  favoarable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the 

^lood  fishes,     Iti  the  rjuiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 

ftnd  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  coramunicatin;^  with 

we  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent 

fting  grounds.     The  principal  fishes  found  on  the  coast  are  not 

aigraiofy,  and  aa  a  conaeqiience  may  nearly  always  be  procured 

h  thi  market 
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Sixty  different  families  of  fishes  comprising  3i8  species  are  foi3 
in  Kew  South  Wales  waters.  According  to  the  clas&itication 
the  late  Rev.  J.  S,  Ten ison- Woods,  S.  J,,  these  are  as  follows: 


Nunc  of  family. 

No.  of 
■porfei. 

NwneaflMnHy.                  ^^L^ 

Perddne  ,,„,»„....., 

8qiiamjpinne« ♦^*,., 

Tfandidiv .••«.. 

60 
4 
2 
3 

14 
6 

li     i 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
15 
1 
2 

10 

r> 

1 

4 

i 

1 
15 
17 

3 

4 

7 

1 

Ophiocephalidi0  .«,.«. 

Trachyptericlie  ...„*„».•• 

Pomajcentritlie...,, 

4 

MulliilfG   ,..,...,.,,r«>«<.>> 

Labridie , 

la 

SparitlcB 

Gadopflidsti    ,,., 

1 

Cjirhitidaj  ., ,.,, 

Oadklfe  ..,..,,,....,. ,,... 

4 

Scorpcpnidoe    , 

Plouronectidce 

t 

Teuthididoj ., 

Sihiritlfe,.... 

S 

Berycids. 

Scop^ndie o*. ....... 

S 

KurtidiE  , ,„ 

Polyiiemidoe   .»* ,» 

SalmonidfB ,„.. 

Galaxidie  ., .,.* * 

1 
T 

Sciieiiidm... ,., 

Scombresocidffi 

CltipcidiL^  .,,. 

6 

Xiphiida^. .» » 

is' 

TnchiuridiE, 

Acroniiridw,., , » 

Chiroccntrida* 

Symbtuehido;  

t 
I 

Cftrjiuizidii^ ...f 

MunPBidn?    .,. 

11 

Cvttidai     .,*,. -...,. 

^ 

Corypha'tiidie . » ....,,,...,♦. 

Sootnbridie   ,♦ , „ 

TrocMnidip ,.,, ♦»,* 

Sclerodcnni  ,.,,,  .,„,,,. 

GymiiodoutcB  ,. 

Carc'bttrid£B 

It 
s 

1iat^lchidII^. - 

LamnidjB ,.,. 

1 

Pcdiculati   ...».,, 

HcylUdiB 

Ceatraciontidos ..•»., 

1 

Cottkln? 

C&tapliracti    <^  ...,.«.»*..> 

Gobiid]^  ,..,,♦,....».,, 

SpmacidfC! , 

i 

Rhinidii*     ..,.„ ,...., 

1 

Bleoniid© 

Pristiophoridffl...... •^... 

Rliiiiobtitidti!   .,.,, ,..,.,- 

1 

Athenuida; ♦..,,♦.. 

Miigilidn; , 

Try^'c>iit»li« 

TorpedmidiB , 

Fiatularidie 

Raiidffi , 

1 

^ 

The  edible  fishes  comprise  105  different  species ;  amongst 
best  known  may  be  mentioned  : 

fcschiupiw.        The   schnapper  (Pagrus  unu;olor),   tlio   most   valuable  of 
Australian  fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
and  is  very  abundant.     It  is  a  deep-water  fiah,  found  gener 
near   rocky  jxjints   or   reefs   running   out   into   the   sea, 
schnappers  "school,"  as  it  is  tenned,  during  the  fiummer  mont 
and  are  then  most  plentiful.    The  young  fish,  known  as  rod  br 
fre<^uents  the  harbours  and  estuaries  of  the  coa&t^  but  is  nevB 
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nd  in  shallow  water.     The  schnapper  ia  caught  by  the  hook, 

ich  it  takes  freelj^  as  it  will  attack  almost  any  bait      It  I 

attainB  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  Db,  1 

"The  nannigai  is  a  deep-water  fish,  caught  with  th^  hook,  and  ^'»nHW. 

jmnks  high  in  public  eatiinatioa  as  an  edible  fish.     The  supply  is  , 

not  large,  as  the  tish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly  I 

(obtained  by  fishermen  in  search  o£  selmappen     The  nannigai  is  I 

•deniific^ly  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  bony-lishi^s  I 

now  surriving.  ^ 

The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  R*>ck-ood. 

Kb^  and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captui^d  by  the  net     It  J 

B  found  more  abundantly  in  the  warnier  waters  of  the  north  of  1 

Hb  Colony,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to  I 

Be  ioothwajrd  of  Sydney.     It  grows  to  a  great  size,  specimens  I 

Bom  35  to  40  lb.  being  not  UDOommon.  I 

"    A  fish  of  great  size  and   beauty,  known  in  Austnilia  as  the  Saljijon, 
Mlmon,  is  found  o^  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantities.     It  has  no 

lAmLj  whatever  to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article  I 

<tf!bod  I 

1       The  flathead,  a  fine  tish^  of  wliich  there  are  several  varieties,  is  Fi&theftiL 

afytnrNJ  both  by  the  hook  and  net     It  is  of  excellent  quality  and 

I   iinka  lagh  amongst  New  South  Wales  lishe^  I 

H  There  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  the^e  waters.     The  wiutiiig. 

Bbmmon  sand-whiting  and  the  trumpeter-whiting  are  both  very  ■ 

^■bimdaiity  but  the  other  two  species  are  more  rare«     The  sand-  I 

^pUtSng  hi  perhaps  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan  I 

r  aarltctii,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  all  the  year  round.  I 

H  111!  jew*iish  is  the  largest  edible  lisb  found  on  the  New  South  jewu»h. 

HWilw  coast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.     It  is  found  j 

Hit  ill  seasons,  Vmt  most  frequently  during  summer.     The  teraglin  I 

HmoC  the  same  family  as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an  I 

Hftpjil  size.    The  air  bladder  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being  I 

■«f  gppat  value  for  the  making  of  isinglass.  I 
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The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  off  the 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  liarboura.    It  is  a  Rood  tieh  when 

fresJi,  but  it  decomjioses  rapidly. 

The  family  of  MuglUikp^   or  uiullets,  is   well  represented 
Australian  waters.     The  »ea  mullet  is  a  large  fisli,  often  attain 
a  length  of  2  feet,  and  a  weight  of  8  Ih,     It  is  regarded  by  sol 
authorities  as  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  by  ai 
fish  in  the  world  ]  and  it  vibite  these  shores  in  countless  numba 
in  the  season  when  it  is  in  the  best  condition.     While  young 
fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  where  it  increaset 
size  very  rapiiJly,  hut  when  full-grown  it  seeks  the  open  waters. 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wj 
coast.     The  Sydney  gar-fiah  is  very  abundant,  especially  towi 
the  end  of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes 
enormous  size.     The  river  gar'6sh  is  even  of  better  quality  thi 
the  hist  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.     The  oih 
species  are  seldom  met  witk      There  are  numerous  other  variei 
of  fishes  found  in  the  waters  of  New  South  Wales,  many  of  whJ 
are  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  but  for  the  tuost  part  x 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easiJy  obtained  as  those  referred  ta 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  shark  family  hed| 
largely  represented,  not  only  m  the  deep-sea,  off  the  coast,  but  e' 
in  the  hai-Wurs.     The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueli 
The  fins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  the  skin  1 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted 
large  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  e<|ual  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  hk^ 
been  much  neglected,  and,  as  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may 
mentioned  that  although  during  the  winter  season  immense  shi 
of  herrings  visit  these  coasts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  and  preseri 
them.  The  TJev.  J.  E.  Ten  i  son -Woods,  Sir  William  Macleay, 
the  members  of  the  Fisheries  Comnnssion,  have  strongly  direi 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  fish.  It  is  quite  as  abundant  as 
herring  of  Scotland,  and  superior  in  flavour ;  and,  preserved  II 
sardines,  it  would  no  doubt  rival  that  delicacy.     Thei-e  is  ample  eif 
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iupplication  of  a  little  capital,  and  intelligent  mana^e- 
I  make  the  herring  fiiihery  a  veiy  profitable  industry, 

be  supply  of  fresh -water  fisli  is  very  limited,  although  Freshwater 

be  Colony  prc»duce  Bome  most  excellent  specimens. 

nrray*  Murmmbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Barling  are  the 

'  stocked)  the  Murray  cod  (Oligoru^  Mitchelli)  being 

st  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.     Another  tish  of 

ies    is  the  Olii^onitt  Ma^qxiarUnsi^^   which  is  to  be 

[the  upper  branches  of  the  Clarence,      Both  these 

[  Murray  cod  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  as 

ilrer  perch  and  several  kinds  of  the  Pei*cid*e  family, 

for  tlieir  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.     In 

River  the  cat-fish  (Cojyidoyhtnis  Tnmkmn^)  is  very 

st  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the 

the  Colony. 
Datic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatize  Euro-  ^^  »cclknati« 

edible   fishes,  although  success  would  most  pro- 
ay  efforts  in  this  direction,  eveiy  difficulty  having 
\m  Yictoria,  New  Zealand^  and  Tasmania.    Some  five 
I  trout  ov^a,  presented  by  the  Geelong  Acclimatisation 
en  distributed  in  various  localitieij,  including  the 
roir, 

Grustfteeie,  which  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Crastiicem. 
Df  the  interior,  the  lobster  and  several  varieties  of  salt 
'  crayfish  are  most  notioeabla     The  prawn  [Penoetis 
abundant  in  all  the  shallow  bays  and  harbours. 

eixcellent  and  were  very  plentiful.     The  oyster-  Oyitem 

fackson.  Port  Stephens,  the  Hawkesbury,  and  the 

irever,  have  been  greatly  injured,  and  the  markets 

oVm  are  supplied   chiefly  from  the  Clarence,   the 

oth^r  northern  rivers.     Before  the  appointment 

CotnoiiHsiou  of  Fisheries,  in  1880,  these  molluscs 

with    extinction    in    the    near    future.      The 

some  improvement,  but  has  >)een  checked 

tive  legislation,  and  the  improvidence  of 
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IbAa  alone  €g«f4ad 

%  tadft  ktfflj  §09  IMS  ai  9«st 

«f  K«v  BoBlli  Waie^p  Apes  Mi  «fMl  k  in  ite  raSim  €l  ill  i 


PriorU>UiejwlS25tkenairtisof  Hm  di^po^  tnSe  tf  j 
Colofij  are  Tcry  laeagre ;  in   tlie  jear  meolioDeil,  LovprcTf  I 
Mffitig  aaoonled  to  85  ilimiIi  inwank^  ^u^i  iifit^rg  a  i 
SMM;  mai  75  ivwia  ontm^  vitk  a  total  tannage  of  %%t 
Twealj-^Te  reafa  aft^nrarda,  just  hAm  ihm  leparalion  of 
FhUlifiv  Ilia %i&rea stood  dios:  976  naMi>iawmpfe>  with  a  ! 
of  SSI«315  ton%  and  1,014  vaneia  wtwafdi,  with  a  t€ 
MS^Md  tooa.     In  ia51,  Iba  year  of  Uie  aeparaUou  of 
botn  ilia  parent  Cakojr,  tbe  trade  fall  to  5.*)3  vcanii 
maararlng  153,002  tooi,  and  503  Tonda  outwards  ol  U 

TIm  aaparataon  of  Qaeenslaad  eaaaad  no  d^ellna  hti 
Ilia  Colony,  aa  iliown  by  tht  reiitRia     Fonibly  Umi 
nofftliam  boats  aa  foreign  tiadans  instsad  of  as  ooastcra, 
Iba  onaa  of  0ir«n  aa  apparent  ir  for  m  1S$0,  ti* 

(ottov^l  tbe  lipafmtloiv  the  sh  «d  to  1,42 

inwards,  witli  a  tonnage  of  127,  ^438  Tea 
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}mhiis  of  this  animal  are  those  of  a  irraminivorous  rurainaut,  DuKonif. 
[itnmach  l^ing  exactly  like  that  of  an  ox  ;  it  frequents  the  flats 
shallows  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and  feeds  upon  the 
p«ss  wliich  is  found  thereon.  Like  the  whale  faoiily,  it  suckles 
iin  yoang,  in  warm-blooded,  and  tlierefore  is  incorrectly  described 
m  A  fish.  The  dugong  attains  a  large  sijte,  sometimes  measuring 
U  feet  long  and  10  feet  in  girth.  An  animal  of  such  dimensions 
lid  weigh  about  .'iOO  lb, 
)arin2  IS^O  the  Fish  Market,  WooIIoomooloo.  was  supitlied  wltli  tiio  Fish 

^  *  .  »  ri  Market. 

>T  baskets  fish,  including  2,083^  dozen  schnapper,  55^  dozen 
wlinoQ  (arripU  tolar),  398 J  dozen  king-fish,  B8J  dozen  jew-fish, 
<lozen  teraglin,  172  J  dozen  iLannigai,  5  dozen  grope r,  and 
ll  dosen  cray-fish,  besides  4,636  baskets  prawns.     The  amount 
at  the  market  for  the  fish  referred   to  was   j£38,695. 
bags  of  oysters  were  taken  from  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
Bj  in  18D0,  and   12,099  bags  were  imported,   chiefly  from 
ad  and  New  Zealand,     40,076  lb*  weight  of  Murray  River 
exported  during  the  year.     Considerable  quantities  of 
arrive  in  Sydney  by  eoasting  steamers,  which  never  go 
\  Ihe  Fi?ih  Market,  and  are  not  inchided  above. 

liEPTILES, 
<  enake  and  iizaixl  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are 
biboted  over  all  parts  of  the  country.     These  reptiles,  however 
)  geneimlly  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony, 
;  bi*en  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  oon- 
.  of  the  country  in  its  natural  state  afforded  them.     Several 
I  of  &nakes  are  venomous,  particularly  the  deatli-adder,  the  Vcnmnoua 
:  sn&ke,  the  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to 
r  bite  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.     Most  reptiles  retreat  at 
la|>proach  of  man,  and  there  is  compumtively  little  danger  to 
pivhended  from  their  presence.     Lizards  are  common,  very 
Btilally  marked,  and  some  species,  particularly  the  iguanas, 
in  considerable  size. 

Bgh  th^  rivers  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  are  the  abode 
species  of  alligators,  those  of  New  South  Wales  are 
Ffwe  from  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  saurians. 
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Commerce  and  Shipping* 

THE  commerce  of  New  Soutb  Wales  is  exceeded  in  yalue) 
that  of  no  other  colony  or  dependency  of  Great  Brit 
India  alone  excepted,     India,  with  a  population  about  250 
larger,  lias  a  trade   hardly  four  times  as  great  as  this 
while  the  Dominion,  whose  population  numbers  five  times 
of  New  South  Wales »  does  not  equal  it  in  the  value  of  its 
merce.     Thus  in  the  year  1889  the  trade  of  these  countries  waaj 


Couotty. 

Imports. 

Exporta. 

TofeUteidri 

India ..*.. 

£ 
83,285,427 
23.076,356 
22,865.057 

£ 
08.S33,879 
18,326,541 
23,294,934 

182,11 9, *KK 

Ciwiada... 

42,002,89' 

New  South  W&lea 

46,157|9A 

SHIPPINO. 
Prior  to  the  year  1625  the  records  of  the  shipping  trade  of 
Colony  are   very  meagre  ;  in   the  year  mentioned,  however^ ' 
shipping  amounted  to  85  vessels  inwards,  aggregating  a  tonna 
24^559  ;  and  75  vessets  outwards,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  22,6 
Twenty^tive  years  afterwards,  just  before  the  separation  of 
Phillip,  the  figures  stood  tbus:  976  vessels  inwards,  with  a  toun 
of  234,215  tons,  and  1,014  vessels  outwards,  with  a  tonnage | 
263,840  tons.     In  1851,  tbe  year  of  the  separation  of  Vie 
from  the  parent  Colony,   tlie  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  ia^ 
measuring  153,002  tons,  and  503  vessels  outwards  of  139,020  ' 

The  separation  of  Queensland  caused  no  decline  in  the  tr 
the  Colony,  aa  shown  by  the  returns.     Possibly  the  classing-^ 
northern  boats  as  foreign  tradi^rs,  instead  of  as  coasters,  would 
the  cause  of  even  an   apparent  increase,  for  in   1860,  the 
following  the  separation^  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424  re 
inwards;,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835  tons,  and  1,438  vessela  i 
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b  of  45I,4S4  tons,  a  considerable  advance  oa  the  %ures  of 
pre^CMia  year.  From  1860  to  tbe  present  time  trade  has 
jly  mcreaaedy  and  at  a  greater  ratio  than  tbe  population,  eo 
m  1890  tbe  tonna^  inwards,  amounted  to  2,413,247  tons, 
the  oaiward  tonnage  to  2,348,625,  or  4,761,872  tons  in  all. 

^teof  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  tboiiEjh  checked  in<^re*»«  oi 

•hipping. 
lljr  by   the  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  of 

in  the  European  markets.     The  following  table  shows  the 

%ldij  and  tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  and  departing  from 

r  Sottlh  Wales^  at  intervals  of  five  years,  from  tbe  date  of  the 

records  to  the  year  1890.     A  marked  falling  ofl*  is  shown 

k*  flgores  for  I  ^90,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  mari- 

tutnke  which  was  so  unfortunate  a  feature  of  the  iudustrial 

islaona  of  that  year  :— 

Teasels  Entered  and  Cleared  in  New  South  Wales, 


Tmt. 

UiWtidt. 

Oiiiw»rdi; 

Kumber< 

TotiDaife. 

Number 

TomiMge. 

vm 

85 

24,559 

75 

22,(J88 

i$m 

157 

31.225 

147 

28,822 

1831$ 

260 

0n,()l9 

2m 

6<!,064 

ia«» 

709 

178,958 

065 

163,704 

ISi5 

597 

105,:^52 

e;ii 

103,961 

IttO 

970 

2.H4.215 

1,014 

263,849 

im 

],IA2 

353,323 

1,185 

362,482 

IM 

1.424 

427335 

1,438 

431,484 

im& 

1.012 

635,833 

2,120 

690,294 

lf?0 

1,858 

689,820 

2.0li6 

771,942 

bm 

2,37t! 

1,100,086 

2,294 

1,059,101 

am 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,(^3 

1,190,321 

MS 

2,tJ0l 

2,088,307 

2,5S3 

2,044,770 

Itti 

3,254 

2,632,081 

3,229 

2,689,098 

MO 

2.S81> 

2,413,247 

2,777 

2,348,625 

ttlready  stated,   the    trade  of   New  South   Wales   greatlv  shiprjinir  of  New 

k   that    of    any   otber   colony    of    the    Australian    group,  compared  with 
*  ,  C7        1     Other  colutilcii 

i^  stands  next  ;   after  which  in  their  order  come  South 

New   Zealand,  Queensland,   Tasmania,   and   Western 

Of  the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  1B90  about 

entered  and  cleared  in  New  South  Wales  porta 


H4 


Trade  of  CVJonv 
In  I$rit4iili  h&rHW 


French  ftnd 
OcFmuu)  man 


iMTgcT  porUoa 
of  ioiinag:e 
owned  fo 
colonies. 


COMMERCE   AND   SHIPPING. 
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The  trade  of  tlie  Colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  Britii 
hands,  though  thei-e  has  been  a  notic(?al*le  increase  in  foreig 
shipping  since  188L  In  1872  the  British  Bhipping  entered  w^ 
cleared  amounted  to  1,400,672  tons,  while  in  1890  it  was  4,156,9j 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  2, 7.'^ 6, 291  tons.  The  for^ 
shipping  amounted  to  187,308  tons  in  1872,  and  <J04,90g 
1890,  being  an  increase  of  417,541  tons. 

The  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageriea  Maritimeail 
of  the  German   Lloyd's  steamships,  has  tended  to  increase 
amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  ;  but  not  withstand 
tkis,  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  was  in  1890  not| 
than  87 '3  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  annexed  table  shov 
reiipeetive  amounts  of  each  class  since  1 872  : — - 

British  and  Foreign  •  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in 
New  South  Wales. 


sell 


Y«r 

BritittK 

Fbrdgo. 

MiL   1 

Tona. 

Jowl 

Tons. 

1872 

1,400,672 

187,368 

1,588,040 

1873 

1,619,019 

143,459 

1.762,478 

1874 

1,820,146 

170,748 

1,990,894 

1875 

2,001,641 

166,546 

2,168.187 

1876 

1,969,457 

158,268 

2,127,725 

1877 

2,022,728 

215,253 

2,237,981 

1878 

2,203,491 

256,012 

2,459,5(H 

1879 

2,202,733 

247,091 

2,540,724 

18S0 

2,259/.>24 

172,855 

2,432,7711 

1881 

2,563,  OflD 

222,501 

2,786,500 

1882 

2.977  J56 

318,W9 

3,2^Ki,fWl5 

1883 

3,532,5)55 

473,282 

4,0fM>,237 

18S4 

4,185,549 

475,409 

4,f)60,958 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,495 

4,133,077 

issa 

3,746,725 

511,879 

4,2J>8,6(>4 

1887 

3,836,527 

486,231 

4,322,758 

1888 

4.141,551 

623,. %H 

4,765,4lf» 

1S8» 

4,659,798 

()6 1,381 

5.321. 17J» 

1890 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761,ti72 

i 


Of  the  total  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  porti<l 
owned  in  the  colonies.    In  1876  out  of  1,969,457  t-ons  of  shipji 
entered  and  cleared  under  the  British  Hag,  1,293,813  tons,  or  aboa 
G6  per  cent,  were  Australian;   in  1881,  out  of  2,563,999 


4Dtered  jind  cleared,  1, 543^451  tons,  or  60  per  cent,  represented 
coUmial  shipping;  while  in  1890  the  colonial  shipping  amounted 
10  *Z,579,172  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  4,156,963  tons,  or  02 '04  per 
cent.    The  lunount  of  British  and  British^colomal  shipping  entered  Britisii  fthippi 

cleared  from  New  South  Wales  ports  during  each  year  since 
IS  shown  below : — 

Tonnage  of  British  Yeasels  trading  to  New  South  Wales. 


Skipping^  bckugln^— 

Total,  inwardj  and 

To  Great  Biit»Uu 

To  British  pOBsesaiona. 

outwnriM. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

jaao 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2,259,924 

)«S1 

l,020,5r>8 

1,543,431 

2,563,999 

litts 

1,301,347 

1,676,409 

2,977,756 

11(89 

1.429,725 

2,103,230 

3,5,32,955 

1884        ' 

1 J  10,255 

2,4^9,21H 

4, 1^5,549 

1885 

1,520,091 

2,m)5,491 

3,615,582 

1886 

1,503,921 

2,242,804 

3.746,725 

1887 

1,5911,101 

2,237,33G 

3,836,527 

I88B 

1,717,549 

2,424,002 

4,141,551 

1889 

1.842,727 

2,S17,071 

4,650,798 

1890 

1,577.172 

2,579  J91 

4,156,963 

Oonpared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign  J^^JJT^y^, 
trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  very  small. 
ng  the   ye^ir    1890,    for    wldeh    the    inward    and    outward 
for  the  principal  nationalities  are  given  below,  Germany 
first,  then  America,  after  whicli  comes  France.     Scantli- 
liia  is  the  only  other  nation  whoiie  carrying  trade  with  the 
>Iony  is  important, 
Foroign  vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1890  :— 

Tonnajre. 

Oemmny  ..,„ 229,413 

V.i^.  AiDerica 173,770 

FniDce 137,41^ 

Norway  aod  Sweden -.  20»67S 

HoUadcI 12,124 

Other  DAtions 31,453 

Total 604,909 

m 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIFPIKG. 


Mil'  The  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  i 
from  the  sailing  vessehf,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  i 
ing  vessels  by  steara  is  abundantly  apparent  even  in  the  foil 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  In  1876  the  steam  tonnage 
912,554  as  compared  with  1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels, 
43  per  cent,  and  57  per  cent.,  respectively.  In  1890,  the  : 
positions  were  altogether  transposed,  for  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  had  slightly  decreased,  being  only  1,107,058  tons, 
23*25  per  cent,  as  against  3,654,814  tons  of  steam,  or  7G'75 
cent,  of  the  whole  shipping.  The  inci'ease  of  steam  tonnage  for  i 
fourteen  years  has  therefore  been  rathc^r  more  than  300  per  < 
The  tonnage  of  each  class  since  1877  was  as  under : — ^ 

Steam  and  Sailing  Yessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 


Ymjt. 

Steuu. 

SikUtcig. 

Yfl&r. 

aieom. 

SiJXbvk 

Tons, 

TODB. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

1877    i 

1,007,679 

1,230,302 

1884 

3,373.710 

1.287,248 

1878 

]J  05,200 

1,354,304 

1885 

2,791,843 

1.341,234 

1870 

1,231,423 

1,309,301 

1886 

2,082,122 

1»276,48^ 

1880 

1.550,372 

882,407 

1887 

3,145,548 

l,177,21fli 

1881 

1,758,304 

1,02SJ96 

1888 

3,264,500 

1.500,910 

1S82 

1,99G,GC3 

1,300,002 

1889 

3.718,378 

1.602.801 

188:f 

2,702,  IS>6 

1,304,041 

1890 

3,654,814 

],107,0fia 

J 

The  advantage  oflTei^eil  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  fo  sh 
owners  is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming 
the  Colony  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cai^ 
A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  balhiat  come 
the  ports  of  the  neighbouring  colonies^  having  delivered  a  genen 


TOKKJLGE  IN  BALLA.ST* 


eiTfo  lhet%  and,  iMing  nnable  to  obtaia  return  freight,  go  to 
HffVGistle  for  a  cargo  of  coal*  Tlie  hirgeat  amount  of  to  tin  ago  in. 
mfmsti  roar  utince  1877  entered  in  ballast  was  in  1889,  when  it 
701,267  tonSj  and  the  largest  cleared  was  66,846  tons  in 
The  tOQiu^e  entei'ed  and  cleared  for  each  year  is  given 


Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  in  Ballast 


Jmr, 

btterod. 

a«w«d. 

Tor. 

Eafcerod. 

Qmnd. 

Too*, 

Tons, 

Tona. 

TODA. 

vm 

205,569 

8,393 

1884 

395,090 

60,457 

187S 

354,917 

13,115 

1885 

345,366 

53.;i81 

W9 

x^i,m^ 

iy.8f**2 

1886 

353,96!) 

40,635 

laai 

217,7«3 

10,219 

1887 

507  J  77 

36,434 

Ml 

271,^43 

5,179 

1888 

&2SJ32 

41.735 

liis 

325,480 

23,33S 

1889 

704/267 

65»m)8 

IfSI 

384,045 

27,8o5 

18&0 

544,264 

06,846 

XoivitiiBCanding  the  fact  that  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  v«iu«of  importi 

,  por  ton.  — 

fm  (oanagiB  arriving  in  the  Colony  is  in  ballast,  as  against  one- 
f-lifth  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights  inward  is 
'  than  of  those  outward  Thus  in  1890  the  avemge  value  of 
•  Qirgo<«fi  imported  was  £7  8a  5d.  per  ton  of  vessels  inward, 
pB  an  allowance  be  made  for  ships  in  ballast,  the  valurj  ]>er  ton 
I  £9  1  Isb  Bd.  The  me^in  value  of  goods  exported  per  ton  of  aliip- 
fo^  oatward  was  ^5  19a  5d.,  and  allowing  for  vessels  leaving  in 
£^  2&.  lltL;  in  the  former  case  1956  per  cent  and  in  the 
^35*88  per  cent  lower  than  the  value  of  tonnage  imported* 

F«?w  Soutli  Walea  exports  have,   generally  speaking,   a  liigh  vaiueof^ 
m  per  ton,  and  the  lower  value  of  the  exports  per  ton  than 
unportJi  ia  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the 
for  1890  being  1,821,874  tons  weight,  or  1,237,000  tons 
it,  out  of  a   total  of  2,348,625  tons.     The    valne  of 
ib  exports  of  the  Colony  per  ton  exceeds  that  of  the  imports  in 
of  Great  Britain,  Victoria,  and  France  alone.     In  every 
I   will    be   seen  from    the  following  statement,  the 
,  value  per  ton  is  Diuch  kigher  than  the  export ; — 


per  ton. 


COMMEKCE  AKD  SHIPPrNG. 


dtf  with  van- 
I  comttries 


Value  per  Ton  Measurement  of  Imports  and  Exports  of 
New  South  Wales,  1889. 


C6tintJ7- 


United  Klngdoni  . . 
Victoria  .,.,.,,., 

Quecnalond 

South  AuBtrulift 
Toamaoia    ...  .. 
New  Zealand  ... 
Other  Britiah 
Poa«68BioiiB... 


Taltie  or 
LtDportd 
per  ton. 


VmJue  of 
cxportii 
per  ton. 


£   e.    d, 
22  12    7 


6 


1  5    4 

2  3  6 
2  10  0 
2  18  11 ' 

7    7 


4  16    3 


£  8.  d. 
24  10  10 
1  14  7 
5  8  2 
1  10  3 
1   18     6 


1   11 


4     4    8 


Countiy. 


Belgium ., 

France 

Gennaiiy    ...... 

United  8tatfe6,. 
Other  Foreign 

countries. 
Avemge...,...., 


Vftlue  of 

importi 

per  ton. 

£    a. 

d. 

79  11 

I 

3  16 

3 

8  \9 

2 

13    6 

U 

0    0 

4 

7    8 

5 

Value  fl 


perl 


£  9. 
78  12 
8  7 
6  10 
8  4 
1  15 

5  19 


Tlie  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  shipping  of  son 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  and  of  New  South  Wa 
with  the  rate  of  tonnage  per  Lead  of  the  population : — 

Shipping  of  Various  Countries  and  the  Tonnage  per  Head  of 
Population,  1B88. 


Country. 

Tonnage. 

of  Fopu- 
totion. 

Couafcrjv 

Tonnage. 

PerBi 

UnitiMl  Kingdom,. 

68,519,145 

28»401,e6.i 
J  8,876  J  06 
4,77->;2Sl 
10,004,865 
10,181,333 
l4J84,0y8 

1111 
0-75 

O'JO 
2-40 
2  11 
254 
0*16 

lUljr 

13,070,253 

22,.123,708 

26,208,^56 

9.200,196 

9,296,601 

4,761,872 

Q*4< 

Franco ........... 

Spam 

1-27 

Germany 

Norway  

United  States. 
Arg'titlne  flcpublic 

Canada  (1889) 
Now  South 
Wales  (1890) 

052 
3-07 

Sweden    

VS& 

Netherlands  ... 
Russia  (in  Europe). 

4-32 

Torinageof  Of  the  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  exports,  Great  Brit 

iirtat  Britoin.     t(:K>k  only  11-49  per  cent.,  though  in  value  the  exports  were  47 'J 
per  cent  of  the  total.     The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and 
other  Australasian  Colonies  amounted  to  57*86  per  cent,  of 
whole,  while  in  value  they  reached  only  231 2  per  cent.     As 
gards  the  other  British  possessions,  t!ie  tonnage  of  vessels  car 
goods  from  New  South  Wales  to  their  ports  amounted  to  6*1 
Iiii7of  British  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the  value  i-eached  only  4  "9  4  per  ceB 
In  the  case  of  Foreign  Countnes,  the  tonnage  anjounted  m  189 
to  23*49  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  24 "70  per  cent,  the 


AVERAGE  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPPING. 


over  last  years  figures  being  duo  to  the  considerable 
fximnsion  of  the  direct  trade  in  wool  with  European  continental 
oo>untrte&  The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  inward  and 
tl  "^ard  £rom  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  tx>  the  United 
Bbteo,  as  weU  aa  the  yalne  of  the  cargoes;  but  it  must  be  borne 
mind  that  the  tonnage  figures  represent  the  nominal  tonnage 
(the  Tessels  carrying  the  goods,  and  not  the  actual  weight  of 
I  goods  themselves  which  latter  information  it  is  im|>ossiblc  to 


Tonnage  of  Yesaels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  during  1890. 


InwAhlB. 

Otttwfti^ 

CBCBtry, 

Tonru^. 

Vdue, 

Toiuiage. 

Value. 

ToteL 

Per 

TotoL 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Por 

Totid. 

Per 

C«llt 

Ml  Aostnli* 

fZmM    I 
m     BiitUb 

Tom. 
mhUB 

«7».004 

\m,m7 

140,004 
U7,()6o 
137,937 

1,1144 

2»,2a7 
71,3«& 
e4,»75 
i)&.7»2 

ifi-eo 

»Jt5 
11  81 
7 '74 

«-o» 

IJ-OO 
G-7« 

0*07 
1-21 
2i»0 
2147 
4i)0 

£ 
8,628,007 

i.no.7»2 

3,32»,e30 
474.500 
4S2,615 
932.073 
Q64,15S 

130,819 
117,871 
tS39,47r« 
tt5»,102 
504^664 

4818 
6  20 

ld5tf 
2  66 
2*42 
5-20 

a-n 

0-73 
OOU 
3-57 
480 
S'32 

Ton*. 

380,886 

664,457 

260,114 

151,180 

111,927 

nif».72a 

103.4&4 

12.782 
27,850 
02,003 
158,108 
2ttl,U9 

11-49 
28-2» 
10-05 

e-44 

477 
7 '91 
6  90 

0-54 
MO 
2  04 
«73 

l2-:s9 

£ 

0,623,4.'n  1 
1,140,MO 
l,352J4.S 
£28,400 
215,874 
204.113 
002,012 

1,0U,S46 
233,924 
404,380 

1,300.375 
&13,140 

47-24 
8-20 
9-06 
I'tSS 
1-&4 
2-10 
4<04 

IW 
S-SH 
9-2T 
3-06 

1^^ ,,.... 

2,413,247 

10000 

l7,907,<kS3    100-00 

2,348,825 

lOO-OO 

14.019,561 

100  <I0 

average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony  has  Avcingctoniuf 
dually  increased  since  1845  ;  previously  to  that  year  transports  withN\s.  Wai« 
Bed  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the 

»ge  considerably.      The  average   tonnage   per   ship   at  each 

inial  period  since  1825  was  as  follows  : — 

1925 
1^35 
1815 
]Sd5 


,„, 205 

Ycftr. 

18«5 

1875  

Avcra 
of 

vessels. 
329 

246 

4ai 

,.« 

1885 

1890  

797 

.<.«•».»•..•«#••«...         30o 

840 

C0M3(reRCE  AND  SHIPPIN0, 


Tfie  tonnage  for  the   laat  ten  years    has  been  separated 
British^  Foreign,  and  Colonitil,  and  the  average  for  each  year  ' 
be  found  l>elow.     It  will  be  seen  that  during  this  period  the  av€ 
tonnage  of  ESntiiih  vessek  trading  here  hae  increas<:d  47  per  > 
of  foreign  vessels  71  per  cenL,  and  Colonial  about  20  per  cenL 


ire<iiilrcd 


Ti«d 


Averngu  tQnru4^  oi  Yemeli, 

Averogc 

t43niu^rco< 

veodv 

Year, 

Year. 

! 

Britlib. 

Fotd^n. 

Ooionl&l. 

BritML 

Forelifn, 

CakmM 

Tom. 

Tooi. 

Tom. 

Tofliw 

roam. 

Ton« 

1881 

1.105 

780 

498 

1888 

1.329 

986 

6oa 

1882 

IJW 

787 

533 

1887 

1,385 

IJ08 

M9 

1883 

},mo 

082 

594 

18HS 

K536 

IJ94 

57fl 

18S4 

l.Hti 

im 

on 

1889 

1,534 

1,123 

GOQ 

1885 

1,312 

mi 

602 

181M) 

1,624 

1,330 

6QQ 

The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
the  improvements  to  the  rigging  and  fittings  is  the  decrease  : 
the  nunil>er  of  hands  required  per  ton,  though  the  actual  numb 
of  hands  employed  per  vessel  has  increased*     Intercolonial  ve 
in    1890   carried    an    average    of   22    men    to    every    vessel, 
I  man  to  every  2 8 '6  tons.     British  vessels  carried  in  1890 
averagfij  complement  of  24*3  men,  or  1  man  to  every  52  tons, ' 
foreign  ships  cti fried  an  avenige  crew  of  4iJ  men,  or  1   man 
every  29*3  tons.     In  1876  British  ships  carried  1  man  to  e^ 
25  tons,  intercolonial  vessels  1  man  to  every  22|  tons,  and  for 
vessels  1  man  to  35  tons^  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per 
in  foreign  vessels  being  doe  to  the  finer  class  of  ships  that  beg 
to  trade  here  in  1883,  which  are  fitted  in  the  most  modern  fa 
and  manned  accordingly  : — 


Ymt, 

Ycur, 

Avenge  craws  ot  rvmd^ 

BrltUh. 

Foreii^ 

Cotoulia. 

BrttiBh, 

Fon^. 

Ootaoll 

1880 

44 

25 

21 

1886 

45 

39 

23 

1881 

40 

23 

!J2 

1887 

48 

49 

22 

1882 

35 

18 

22 

1888 

45             44 

23 

1883 

37 

3d 

24 

1889 

46 

40 

22 

1884 

41 

m 

25 

1890 

52 

49 

22 

1885 

44 

36 

24 

_J 

TONXAGE   AT  AtrSTKALASIAN    PORTS, 

\  Tkm  ralativ^  itnpoFUnoe  of  the  various  ports  of  Aufitralia  may  Cotut^rtwrn  ofl 
I  aacertAified  hj  an  inapection  of  the  following  table,  from  ^vhicli 
'  imnk  of  Sydney  becomes  evident  Melbourne  takes  tbe  first 
|lMe ;  Irat,  as  herecifter  pointed  out,  its  trade,  for  purposes  of 
cODfMuisoOy  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount  to  allow  for  the 
mce  that  the  great  oeean  steamers  whose  tenninal  port 
^rdfwy  are  counted  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at 
FliilUp  ;  but  even  with  this  allowance  the  shipping  of  Mel- 
pixibably  exceeds  that  of  Sydney.  Port  Adi4aide  comes 
mn^  titer  Sydney,  exceeding  iu  tonnage  both  Newcastle  and  Bris- 
\mhfi,  It  abould  l>e  noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  ports,  that  the 
tanage  of  vessels  ia  recorded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  this 
loovtmt  the  towns  north  of  Brisbane  also  appear  more  important 
Jl$ii  they  really  are, 

TcQStage  Entered  and  Cleared  at  principal  Australasian  Ports. 


tmt. 

EnUmi 

a«ttml. 

Port, 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

TODJ. 

ToDa. 

^^K— - 

1,644,580 

I,a5r>,*332' 

Port  Pirie  ... 

80,394 

121,707 

^^IB  ... 

625,308 

842,180 

Albany    

431,817 

388.725 

Milbowtie    .., 

2,051,826 

2,045,156 

Hobart    

273,494 

272,863 

Bdil»e  

415,814 

415,350 

Latinecatou  .. 

149;785 

148,616 

IWwvitle   .. 

209,178 

260,039 

WelliDgton  ♦, 

141. S&O 

142,977 

rmAdcfasde. 

883,458 

833,^71 

Auoklaud  .,. 

185,444 

176,660 

The  progreaa  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  uni-  incfwfiol. 
fan&f  the  increahe  being  at  q.n  average  rate  of  about  8  per  cent,  per 
iiumm.  The  vessels  registered  as  entering  the  port  of  Sydney 
ootisidembly  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  account  for  this 
aoe  it  iH  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydney 
Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as 
d^arturea  from  Kcwcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney-     For  this  reason 
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til©  clearances  o£  Kewcastle  unifonnly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will 

^k 

noticed  in  the  suhsequeiit  table.    The  practice  of  cleiiring  vessels  i 

^^H 

both  ports  at  one  time  obtained,  but  has  been  abaiidone<l  for  tnai 

^H 

years,  and  vessels  are  now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  li 

^H 

leave.     The  follawing  statement  fihowa  the  shippiog  entered  ai 

^H 

cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  twenty  years.     It  w 

^^1 

Im  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  the  tirst-named  port  has  increaa 

^^L 

twofold  during  every  t-en  years. 
1 

^H 

1           Tonnage  of  Yessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Sydney  and 

V 

1                                                      Newcastle. 

i   - 

By4ney. 

Kewcaitle.                     1 

W 

Enlerad. 

Cleared. 

EnienNL 

CU«redL 

Tons. 

Toub. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

^^^1 

1871 

409,063 

394,289 

277,959 

376.378 

^^^1 

1872 

418,164 

360J35 

342,614 

427,845 

^^^1 

1873 

474,203 

367,351 

389.121 

498.468 

^^^1 

1874 

490,326 

422,693 

510,291 

543,608 

^^^1 

1676 

590J00 

468,423 

510,902 

573.626 

^^^1 

1876 

a^5,269 

502,866 

433,423 

535.738 

^^^1 

1877 

662,217 

511,623 

469,349 

577,676 

^^^1 

1878 

712,303 

511,801 

542.745 

665.885 

^^^1 

1879 

7r>9.osa 

581,694 

492.163 

651,501 

^^^1 

1880 

827.738 

541,996 

400,598 

516,480 

^^^1 

1881 

955,531 

655,161 

481,695 

645,543 

^^^1 

1882 

1,101,756 

844,677 

559,228 

737.772 

^^^1 

1883 

1,260,595 

1,115,411 

6.>6,916 

926,956 

^^^1 

1884 

1.5^,118 

1,277.843 

708,449 

I,0<i6,462 

^^^1 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888      1 

452,946 

722.865 

^^^1 

1886 

1,638,802 

1,399.546 

416,518 

686,179 

^^^1 

1887 

1,483,045 

1,303,488 

566.702 

780,588 

^^^1 

1888 

1,692/268 

1,424,429 

633,119 

815,516 

^^^1 

1889 

1,759,658 

1,432,340 

744.113 

1,126,892 

^r 

1800 

1,644,589      1 

1,356,632 

€25,398 

842,180 

■ 

^^^^^^J 

^^^^^       TONNAGE  OF  PKINClPATi  PORTS.                                     ^^1 

1       Tbe  cufDpumtive  importance  of  tbe  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  1-,^^  ^f  Svdni^^ 
Iwft  fenn  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  SIh  t^t^^'^M 
^■Kh  of  Great  Britain.      It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolute                    S 
^^■nage   Sydney  was  surpassed  by  6ve  English  ports — London,               ^^H 
^Bif«rpool^  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  and  Hull ;  though  in  point  of  value,             ^^^| 
^^k  tiade  of  Sydney  exceeded  tbat  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain,             ^^^| 
^^pndoii«  Liverpool,  and  HuU  excepted.      Thirteen  of  the  most             ^^^H 
^B|ioftaiit   ports  of   Great   Britain  are  shown  in  the  following             ^^^| 
^BUe.    The  figures  are  in  every  instance  those  for  1890.                           ^^^| 

^H  Timiiage  of  principal  Ports  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Sydney,                  ^^^| 

^H                           Port. 

InwMda, 

Outwurdfl.                          ^^^^1 

^^Bp^ 

7,708,705 
5,782,351 
3,173,699 

3,401,216 

1,997,133 
1,644,589 

1,121,700 
020,560 
725,859 
888,352 
789,846 
833,562 
565.644 
556,971 

5,772,062                    ^^M 
5,159,450                    ^^M 
5,641,511                    ^^H 
5,010,098                    ^^H 

1,655,996                    ^^H 
1,356,632                    ^^1 
1.697,662                   ^^H 

056,266                    ^^1 

623,967                    ^^1 
858,215                   ^^H 

^nKPocti  (Newcastle,  North  Shielda, 
^M    tod  South  Shields). 

^^^Bj^^  1 T  T"  T  *t*^" 

^^BiBTer 

^H_^ 

No  other  seaport  of  the  Colony  can  be  compared  with  cither 
ydney  or  Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  WollongoDg  has  main- 
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Murray  and 
Darling  trade. 


Biyerina  trade. 


tained  a  trade  of  some  consequence,  especifdly  in  coal;  and  of 
late  years  the  importance  of  Eden,  Twofold  Bay,  has  steadily 
increased. 

The  trade  borne  by  the  Rivers  Murray  and  Darling  yariei 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or 
otherwise  for  navigation.  The  Murray  River  is  navigable  duriof 
the  greater  part  of  each  year,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used  by  shipping- during  thtf 
period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume  is  augmented, 
by  the  flood  waters  from  the  inteiior  of  Queensland.  For  thff 
period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been 
navigable,  and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Marraj 
River  ports,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Trade  at  Riverina  ports. 


Number  of 

vesaels 

reifistered. 


Year. 

Tonnage  Inwards  at— 

W  en  t  wort  n. 

Moama  and  other  Murray  Ppclk 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

25,366 
35,392 
22,427 
38,335 
42,637 

17,432 
30,470 
28,339 
29,279 
30,140 

During  the  year  1890,  981  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repr»^ 
senting  111,063  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of 
Custom  House,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.     Of  theee 
were  steamers,  collectively  of  48,905  tons  net  and  of 
nominal  horse-power.      There  were  59  sailing  vessels 
at  Newcastle  (8,001  tons  net),  and  55  steamers  of  2,650  tu 
horse-power,  and  4,368  net  tons.     The  total  tonnage  registered 
the  Colony  was  123,432,  of  which  53,273  was  steam 
with  20,166  nominal  horse-power. 
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The  total  tonnage  r^^tered  in  New  South  Wales  daring  the 
Mfc  twelve  yean  was  :  — 


Vessels  Registered  in  New  South  Wales. 

T^ 

ayifavTwwk. 

Ste«m«rB. 

Total 

Total  tona. 

Total 

No. 

Toot. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Hen. 

men. 

1879 

54 

5,870 

281 

36 

3,561 

291 

90 

9,431 

725 

isao 

54 

7,003 

325 

20 

2,159 

168 

74 

9,162 

493 

1881 

51 

10,300 

328 

23 

2,713 

115 

74 

13,013 

443 

1882 

87 

14,246 

511 

41 

7,764 

509 

128 

22,010 

1,020 

1883 

83 

10,566 

420 

72 

9,406 

575 

155 

19,972 

995 

1884 

77 

10,850 

607 

84 

11,484 

707 

161 

22,334 

1.214 

1885 

49 

4,876 

280 

50 

6,387 

394 

99 

11,263 

674 

1886 

45 

5,969 

166 

47 

3,489 

235 

92 

9,458 

401 

1887 

39 

9,138 

258 

36 

10,303 

603 

75 

19,441 

861 

1S88 

25 

5,101 

161 

25 

2,357 

237 

50 

7,458 

401 

1889 

18 

1,038 

53 

20 

2,381 

144 

38 

3,419 

197 

1890 

28 

6,234 

191 

21 

4,027 

278 

49 

10,261 

469 

No  reliable  data  have  as  yet  been  procurable  as  to  the  number  import  of 
ftod  tonnage  of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales 
Jocal  trade,  but  that  number  must  be  considerable,  and  forms  an 
hport  of  large  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs 
^^toms.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  large  number  of  vessels 
Sported  may  be  gathered  fi-om  the  tonnage  registered,  which  will 
He  found  in  the  following  table.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the 
tVBsels  imported,  approximate  figures  can  alone  be  given.  The 
ralae  per  ton  of  the  British  mercantile  fleet  averages  about  £30 
br  steamers  and  £15  for  sailing  vessels,  but  in  this  Colony  the 
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figures  would  be  somewhat  lower,  and  for  the  purpose  of  d 
estimate  which  follows,  the  average  value  of  steam  tonnage  1 
been  taken  at  £25,  ami  sailing  vessels  at  -£12  10s,  :— 

Foreign  Tonnage  Registered  in  New  South  Wales, 


Y«yf. 


SaJllDjgr..     Ste«m. 


Value. 


Ycsir. 


Sl^liiig, 

StiSAttU 

Tout. 

Twii. 

8,332 

6,339 

4,076 

3.m5 

4,630 

852 

8,502 

9,525 

4,797 

1,963 

834 

1.718 

5,820 

3,330 

1877 
1878 
1S79 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


ton*. 
4,469 
5,329 
4,332 
5,065 
9,658 
12,788 
8,681 


Ton*. 

2,616 

3,732 

2,764 

1,293 

1,948 

4,438 

4,03S 


£ 

121,262 
159,912 
123,250 
95,762 
168,175 
272.050 
209,462 


1884 
1SS5 

1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


13S^ 


ghipbuildrntf 
record. 


Tendeooy  to 
,  tni|>ptan|  mil 


The  building  of  steam  vessels  has  become  of  more  impo: 
than  that  of  sailing  ships,  the  tonnage  during  the  last  ten 
being  22,715  of  steam  tonnage,  and  10,280  tons  of  saihng,  ^^"^Pf 
ively.  Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  8a0| 
vessels  built  in  the  Colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  d 
averaging  somewhat  under  100  tons  burden.  The  gen^ 
tendency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steainers,  and  the  suM 
tution  ot  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels,  hi 
given  a  check  to  the  ivooden  ship-building  industry,  which  at  i 
time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions.  Every  kind^ 
timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  found  on 
rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  Colony,  but,  as  the  demand 
this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  Httle  advantage  cai| 
taken  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  in  this  respect. 


BOCK  ACCOMMODATION. 


Tlie  jrears  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  tbe 

aon  l)oth  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52 

ek,  valued  at  about  .€157,762,  having  beei\  *.uiit  in 

whilst   39    sailing   vessels   and    64    steamers,    valued     at 

160,100,   were  buflt   in  the  subsequent  year.     Trade  has  not 

so  active  since,  and  the  industi-y  shows  a   tendency  to  die 

OQi^as  in  1888  it  had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 

jfui  and  there  has  been  little  improvement  since,  the  value  of 

sels  built  during  1890  being  only  XI,  925,  and  of  steamers 

mall  *£ 2 2, 3 50.     The  number  of  vessels  built  during  each 

jmt  tinoe  1876  is  given  in  the  table  annexed  : — 

Vessels  Built  in  New  South  Wales, 


1 


VcsBBcte  built  In 
the  Colony. 


Steuners. 

^  .  _ 

Total 

TOtel 

■p* 

totm^ge. 

F 

Ko. 

Tom, 

No. 

Ton», 

^ 

3S 

2,066 

22 

1,399 

60 

3,465 

K 

H 

1,995 

27 

2,515 

61 

4,510 

IK 

23 

1.782 

2« 

1.660 

49 

3,442 

Wm 

31 

1,538 

19 

797 

50 

2,335 

Vwrn 

29 

1,938 

12 

861 

41 

2,7&9 

^  im 

14 

742 

15 

765 

29 

1.507 

IMS 

41 

1,458 

24 

3,276 

a-i 

4J34 

IM 

&a 

K8S5 

52 

5,368 

102 

7,253 

IM 

30 

2,518 

64 

5.145 

103 

7.603 

1H$5 

29 

800 

36 

2.S^2 

65 

3,792 

l8iS 

27 

1,339 

40 

2,a^7 

67 

3,976 

IS87 

14 

636 

16 

778 

30 

1,414 

IM 

9 

304 

U 

394 

20 

im 

18» 

9 

204 

14 

663 

23 

B67 

1310 

I 

9 

394 

e 

697 

15 

1,091 

The  Bcxjomniodation  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  by  Dock  su^ena 

*■  ^  "    dfttiori  ill 

priTate  enterprisjc  for  the  fitting  and  repairing  of  ships,  is  equal  to  Sydney. 

lUijeroents  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony.     At  Sydney  there  are 

pfraving  docks,  four  floating  docks,   and  five  patent  slips. 

\i  Xewcftstle  there  is  one  patent  slip,  and  on  the  Clarence  River 

\  floikting  dock,  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  build- 

jrards  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  for  the  convenience  of 

ooaiiers  and  small  craft.     The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney, 
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as  well  as  their  leading  dimenBions  and  size  of  vessel  they  wij 
carry,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Docks  and  Slips  in  iSydney  Harbour, 


Kfttne  of  Dock. 


Wliero  situfttod. 


of 
Kceh 


Dfcadth 


Fitzroy  (Government)*. 
Sutherland        ,, 
Morf»    ,.,. 


Floating  docka— 

Anderson*3  ..,....,.,.... 
Aiuler9<»n  and  Goodall 

Kountret?a 

Atlas  Company V  ,.,.. 


Patent  alipa — 

Bayle's 

Davy  and  Sands'.. 
Mort  B  No,  1     ♦,». 


Cockatoo  Ldond . 
Balnioiu    


Johnston 'a  Bay 

»» 
Water  view  Bay 
Woolwich  ♦,,..., 


Balmain 

Pyrmonfc 
Balmoiu 


f^- 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

475 

59 

2l>t) 

635 

84 

32  0 

410 

68 

20  0 

100 

23 

7  0 

320 

57 

27  0 

164 

42 

12  0 

doo  ' 

73 

25  0 

180 

250 

2O0 

DmUKbi 
of 


taken. 


1,« 


*  Pontoon  I>«iH)iiiltinif  Dock, 
AJl  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  shi| 
are  found  iti  the  dockyartla.  The  new  graving  dock  recent! 
completed  by  the  Government  is  the  largest  single  dock 
the  world,  and  capable  of  receiving  veesels  drawing  32  feet 
water.  For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unri  valle 
The  water  deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the 
vessels  may  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharves  and  quays, 
wharfage  ia  chieHy  in  private  hands,  and  powerful  shippiB 
appliances  and  roomy  stores  are  found  at  all  the  impor 
wharves.  The  Government  still  holds  the  shores  of  Sydney  Gov 
along  the  margin  of  which  magnificent  echelon  w^harves  have  1 
constructed.  The  south  and  west  sides  of  Darling  Harbour  i 
belong  to  the  Government,  and  two  jetties  capable  of 
modating  the  largest  shijis  have  been  constructed,  communicatiii 
directly  with  the  railway,  which  haa  been  carried  to  the  'water 
edge.     The  total  wharf  fi'ontage  amounts  to  about  6  milea. 
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KovcasUe  is  also  a  well-equipped  porfc,  where  vesseb  of  4,000 
I  em  be  safely  berthed  ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic 
lor  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharves*.  The  Govern- 
ftt  owns  nearly  all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length 
lof  about  10,500  feet.  The  Government  8hip[jing  appliances 
liodilde  aeren  steam  cranes  of  15  tons^  and  twelve  hydraulic  cranes, 
Itvoof  25  tons,  six  of  15  tons,  and  four  of  9  tons,  as  well  as  a 
Immber  of  shoots.  There  are  also  two  slips  owned  by  private 
liadiTidaalis  capable  of  taking  up  vessels  of  300  and  1,200  tons 
ively.  Staitha,  cranes,  and  other  coal-shipping  appliances 
aw  been  erected  at  Wollongong,  BuUi,  Coal  Cli^  and  ether 
Private  as  well  as  Government  wharfs  are  found  at  all 
^dei  centres  of  population  along  the  rivei'H  of  the  Colony, 
all  {lorta  with  a  trade  of  any  importance  hare  their  jetties 
od  shipping  facilitiea 

Tbe  O04^t  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger 

navigating  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were 

wrecks  have  been  very  rare.     The  majority  of  losses  have 

amongst  vessels  under  100  tons  burthen.     During  the  year 

1$90  there  were  sixteen  wrecks  within   the  jurisdiction  of   New 

Wales,  with  a  total  of  4,303  tons,  valued  with  cargo  at 

145,350.      No   less  than  31  lives  were  lost,  out  of   185  pas- 

and  crew  all  told.     Only  two  of  the  vessels  lost  were 

any  axe — the  "  Riverina"  steamer,  1,810  tons,   wrecked   near 

Heatd,  during  thick  weather,  but  all  the  passengers  and  crew 

I  mred  ;  and  the  "  Alberta,"  steam  collier,  wrecked  on  Suther- 

Beef,  in  fine  weather,  but  during  the  night ;  in  this  case  also 

Q  board  were  saved.     Three  vewels — the  "  Kent/'  schooner, 

I^SaBimer  Rose,*'  schooner,  and  "  Sussex,"  schooner — were  known 

Itti  imait  the  Richmond  River  Heads  during  the  heavy  gale  at  the 

md  of  January,  but  were  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  crews 

were  all  lost     On  April   13   the  dredge  "Clarence,"  valued  at 

X1$,000»  was  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  heavy  flood  current  in  the 

Qsrance  River,   and  was  seen  to  founder  soon  afterwards.     The 

«w,  biiiQnately,  were  not  on  board     Two  vessels  were  sunk  by 
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Vessels  lost 
since  1880. 


collisions  during  the  year — the  "  Colonist,"  which  was  sunk  by 
thes.s.  "Adelaide,"  off  Bradley's  Head;  and  the  "Royal  Shep- 
herd," which  came  into  collision  with  the  steamer  "  Heskethy** 
near  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  which 
were  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  yean 
1880-90  :— 

Vessels  Wrecked  off  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 


Under 
50  tons. 


60  to 
100. 


100  to 
200. 


200  to 
300. 


800  to 
iOO. 


400  to 
500. 


Over 

500 
tons. 


TotaL 


Lff«f 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 
5 
2 


2 

14 

13 

15 

... 

12 

11 

11 

23 

13 

15 

20 

3 

16 

111 

2 

8 

4 

31 


*Not  ascertained. 


in^port****"'^^  In  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  the  year  1890,  there  was  a  daily 
average  of  34,707  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  and  35,191  tons  of 
steamers,  or  69,898  tons  in  all,  ranging  from  116,037  on  November 
22nd  to  39,154  tons  on  May  26th  and  27th.  At  Newcastle  the 
daily  average  was  34,611  tons,  varying  from  98,429  tons  on 
November  19th  and  20th,  to  15,079  tons  on  August  4th. 


AVEKAGE   DALLY  TONNAGE. 
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following  table  shows  the  average  daily  tonnage,  sailing  and  Tonnage  in  Port 
(exclasive  of  coasters),  in  Port  Jackaoa  daring  each  month        *^' 
I8&0:— 


Tonnage. 


P««« 


Uesage 


as,*-*!? 

28,829 

29,159 
25,7S3 
26,516 
26.872 
37,44d 

42,685 
48,940 
43  J  U 


34,707 


3I,]07 
^874 
38,431 
39,0011 
27,880 
24,8mP 
26,0eK 
25,012 
33,1*>4 
44,370 
47,489 
47,140 


TMrL 


35,191 


64.424 

/)8.7*J3 
70,394 
(iS,lt>8 
53,tj03 
51,425 
52,938 
62.461 
78,547 
87,055 
96,429 
90,254 


\he  case  of  the  port  of  Newcastle  the  total  average  daily  Tonrui^  in  Port 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  taking  sailing  vessels  and 
i  toother,  was  as  follows  : — 


ToniMfik 


T6,690 
19.870 
26,041 
10,385 
19,682 
20,840 


KaaHi. 


July  ., 

August ,,»., 
September 

OctoUer 

Novtrjnher 
December.. 


TotiBair<^ 


20,960 
20,500 
34,020 
53,886 

85,985 
77,117 


Average  for  the  year,  34,611  tooB. 


■n  figQres  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of  previous 
awing  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  great  strike.  Thus, 
\%  the  average  tonna^^'e  of  shipping  in  Hydney  was  73,110 
Iml  at  Newcastle  35^835  tons.  The  value  of  shipping  afloat 
faiey  Harl)our  varies,  of  course,  wibli  the  season ;  but  on 
y— Noveml>er  22nd —tfie  estimated  value  was  £2,900,000; 
I  Newcastle,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  estimated 
id  the  shipping  was  £1,750,000. 
L 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Ne« 
South  Wales,  has  increased  during  the  sixty-five  years  over  whid 
the  records  extend,  from  £400,000  in  1825  to  £44,660,941  ii 
1890.  The  yearly  values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  thei 
increase,  the  imports  from  1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic 
but  of  late  years  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  as  evidenced  by  it 
trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady. .  The  gross  value  from  year  t( 
of  produrton.^*  year  of  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  pointed  out,  fom 
the  surer  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circumstanced  lib 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  oi 
the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may  In 
readily  traced  in  the  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the  export 
values.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  in  decennial 
periods  since  1825,  is  as  follows: — 


Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exporta. 

ToUl  Tnd«. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1825 

300,000 

100,000 

400,000 

1S35 

1,114,805 

682,193 

1,796,998 

1845 

1,233,854 

1,655,986 

2,789.840 

1855 

4,668,519 

2,884,130 

7,562.649 

1865 

10,635,507 

9,563,818 

20,199,326 

1875 

13,735,133 

13,797,397 

27,632.630 

1885 

23,737,461 

16,750,107 

40,487,668 

1890 

22,615,004 

22,046,937 

44,660,941 

IMPORTS   AKB    EXPORTS. 


The  following  table  showg  the  total  value  of  the  Imports  and 
qjorts  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  from  and  to  each 
bitatiy,  dwriug  the  year  18d0:  ^ 


FortiL 


TotoJ  Imporlfl 
IbtMAroQi. 


Export!  therotcK 


Pl«duoeor 

HiiiiuAieliin]. 


other 

Produce  or 

llanufaciurie. 


TotnH, 


Kingdom 

jtGoLoimES. 
Uail ^,.., 


rZeaUnJ 

I  AoBO^iliaa  Colooiea 
BttrrtAit  Poasss- 


I  Colony   ,...„»„ 


XaBrilitti    .„ 

ScvGsifws ....... 

ISirloik  Ulflsd  ... 

I^i«M>g 

SifdicUe  UUiuk 


;  MM     other    British 


WawMiaas  9(tatb&. 


Si: 


a.628,007 


£ 


2.097,2fiO 

5,482.4,12 

2,03<>,492 

830 

432,615 

932,073 


10.»8l,T2l 


18J«4 

55 

43,702 

57 
271.730 

195,368 

400 

5.059 


27,148 


663,325 


225 

130,§I9 

450 

24T,840 

2P2 

§,m>8 

117,871 

C3f»,475 

10,392 


4,083,027 

432,003 

3,5HV1H3 

fl,837 

ft2.902 

142,071 


9.ia6J83 


10 
310 

^.069 
26,278 

"3ij35 
128.274 

103 

84 

2,046 

365 

31,433 


250,304 


1,008,008 


107,076 
807 


22^,23n 
3112,007 


£ 

1,005,202 


£ 
6.623,431 


403,526 
1,23H,462 
183,181 
7,974 
132,772 
152,042 


5.386, 5A3 

1.670,465 

3.700.124 

17.811 

215,674 

294,113 


2,117,957 


11,2H740 


704 

lil 

72,673 

ISO 

223,315 

125,006 

10 

118 

25 

728 

32 

159 

836 


10 

1,014 

4.080 

98,951 

ISO 

255,050 

253,280 

10 

25,81a 

128 

812 

2,078 

524 

32,269 


423,897         674.201 


3,838 


490 
230 


5 

5,688 

12,273 


1,011.846 


107,566 
1,037 

" 5 

233,fKZ4 
404,280 
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LsIiotU  by  f< 


Cotmtries  Aod  Portt. 


FoRKiGX  States— cofiftf. 

Cujim  ,.... 

Italy .,.. » 

Japiui «....«.«. 

Java , 

KftiMr  Wilhelm'a  LttodL. 

Macao * «..*.*...., 

Mexico., 

Netherlanda 

New  CaledoDia  ♦.„.*. 

N<jrw»y  ....- 

Peru , 

Ph n i ppi no  lalatids.  .,.,„. 

Fondicherr>^   ,... 

Sandwich  Inlands  ........ 

Siam....... 

South  8ea  lalands,.  ...., 

Spain    ,.. 

Sumatra 

Sweden    » , 

Turkey 

United  Statea 


Total,  Foreign  States.. 
General  Total.., 


Total  Impijrti 
Ihcrcfrotu. 


23,961 

22»()40 

122,  KV2 

420 

1,130 

i'sio 

83,920 
20,831 

"mu 

313 

'40^214 


9,852 

2,«t81 

859,102 


2,341,951 


22,615,004 


Earportfi  thereto. 


Doiiictitie 

Produce  or 

M»nuiaciure. 


£ 

2,482 
24,290 

6,4t)7 
20.H6I 


3  J  44 
18,601 
42,229 

1 3^348 
16,385 

667 

16,:^13 

6,2.32 
730 


274,298 


2,197,409 


17,232,725 


other 

Froduooor 

lIjumfBiotiirBL 


208 

689 

10,648 

1,086 


1S8 
151,160 


25 

140 
2,959 

50-401 

*29 


1,026,075 


1.266.156 


4,813,212 


T<M 


24, 
7, 

31, 
1, 

*'  3; 

18, 

193, 

"isj 


6. 


l,300i 


3,463» 


•22,045^ 


The  following  table  sliows  the  import  aiid  export  business  d 
at  the  different  ports  of  the  Colony  : — 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Sea  at  each  Port  of  the  Colony,  I8S 


PorL 


BalJina   

liatemao  s  Bay.. 

Eden  ,..,..... 

(imfton  

Nambiicca     ..... 

Newcastle 

iSydnuy 

Tweed  River...*. 
WoUongong  ,,... 

Total... ...  i 


Importa. 


£ 
1,206 


303 
17*994 

93^550 

I7,7fti,986 

1,624 


17,907,663 


ExtxirtA. 


Now  South 

Wales 

Produce. 


£ 

1,674 

1,739 

23.182 

19.000 

1,335 

1,763,758 

7,556,308 

237 

25,722 


9,392.955 


Britlih  ftnd 
Foreign 
Produce. 


4,621 

4,621,745 

240 


£ 
1,674 

1.739 

23,182 

19,000 

1,335 

1,768.379 

12.178,053 

477 

25,722 


4,626,606  14,019.561 


Total  t! 


2^ 
1, 

I. 

1,661, 
•29,071, 
% 
25, 


31,927, 


OVBRLAlfD    TRADE. 


Tlie  amount  of  o%*erland  trade  at  tlie  different  Ixirder  stations  Overland  ' 
\  kLowh  b^Iow  ;  a  peculiar  feature  connected  with  the  figures  is 
artniioatatiee  that  the  value  of  domestic  proiluce  exported 
verland  is  greater  than  that  from  the  [»ort  of  Sydney,  and  equal 
lamrly  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  Colony: — 

BjiartB  and  Exports  Overland  at  each  Station  of  the  Colony,  1890. 


oTSUttoo. 


Importfl. 


Exporta, 


New  Routli 
Produce. 


Britliliuid 

Produoe. 


TotiO. 


bdlii  „-. 6S2,329 


HmOmS 


nilymmA 
Total 


74,727 
8,131 

h%251 
315,875 

2(5,120 
123,318 

22,404 

25.392 
256,981 
237,021 

1.336^67'] 


4,707,341 


4aS,979,I,389,721 
,11,116,142!      67,ti54ii 
"~     "  74,440 

18 
504,364 
50AS7 
3e,523 
925,681 
20,806  I 
213,992  I 
987,245  I 
84,059  I 
124,092 
634,i503  I 


43,854 

22,243 

216 

15,213 

8,296 

5,316 

146 

6,821 


I 


2,720,985 


38.845 

'  '455 

10,716 

3,648 

252 

30,5H5 


7,839,770    186,006 


,433,575 

8D,897 

74,656 

15,231 

512,660 

55,003 

36,669 

932,502 

20,806 

251,937 

987,345 

84,514 

134,808 

638,151 

252 

2,757,570 


Tbtol  Trade. 


8,026,376 


1.902,554 

l,206,a39 

756,9a'5 

15,231 

587,387 

64,034 

49,920 

1,248,377 

46,926 

375,255 

1,009,649 

109,*XWi 

391,789 

875,172 

252 

4,094,24! 


12,733,717 


*  From  1st  July,  1»90,  to  Slut  Deoeoiber,  1890. 
ngm  retumi  up  to  30th  .hm«,  18W),  aftor  wtiitih  date  that  ilalion  w«a 
abolished. 


IMPORTS. 

DuHng  1800  the  groaa  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Colony 
ttted  to  £22,615,004,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  10a.  6d.  per  headj 
Ife  imports  for  home  consumption  were  valued  at  £17,801,792,  or 
XIS  3a.  2d.  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  year, 
tins  ftbowtng  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  LSs.  3d.  per  head 
of  girosi  ijn porta,  and  an  increase  of  4a  6d.  per  head  of  net  imports. 
As  th»  imports,  generally  speaking,  represent  the  money  return  or 
I  kind  of  the  exports  of  the  previous  season,  the  increase 


Incrcttic  111  value 
of  imports. 
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ia  due  to  &n  advance  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1888. 
value  of  the  imports,    distinguishing    the  amount   required   fo 
home  conj^uroption,  is  given  in  the  annexed  table  for  the  tweiit| 
years  1871-1890  :— 

Yalue  of  Imports  per  Inhabitant. 


Year, 

Imitcrrts  for 

nonie 
coaaumptioti. 

Total  Iniporti 
per  head. 

Y«ftr. 

IrotKirw  for 

noim; 

consumption. 

Total  iiiiporl* 

£    a.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     ».    d. 

£     a.    d. 

ISTl 

17  10    (J 

21   10    3 

1881 

17    6    0 

22  19    $ 

1872 

13  12    2 

IS     3     5 

1882 

21     5     3 

20  17    8 

1873 

15  12  10 

20    2     7 

1883 

20    5  11 

25  13    7 

)S74 

17  15    n 

21   12     8 

1      18*4 

21     2    3 

26     4     6 

J875 

1»  14  ID 

2:i     9  Jl 

1885 

20  10  10 

25  12    0 

1870 

19    0  H 

22  m   9 

1886 

17  14     4     1 

21   19    8 

1877 

19  15    5 

23  12     4 

1887 

14  10     4 

19     1     7 

1878 

19  10  11 

22  19     3 

1888 

ir>   6   2 

^    9  11 

1879 

17    3     1 

21     0    0 

1HH9 

U  18    8 

21     8    9 

1880 

14    9    4 

19  10    7 

1890 

19    3    2 

20  10    6 

CiAiiincfttSon  of  For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  \ 
imports  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading  h6ad%  ; 
during  1890  the  value  of  each  chiss  of  imports  was  : — 


Kature  of  Prbicip&l  Im|xi>rt8. 


Tcrt&l  Imports. 


Imported  for  | 
hiime 


Food  and  bevcHiges,  including  hroadstufis 

Wine«,  fermeutcd  and  fipiiituoua  liquors 

Uveatock. ,....,....,....,......,.  .  .,...  ,,.  .,... 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  iucludiDg  wool 

Clothing  and  textUe  fanrica. ....  ... 

Hinerals  aud  nictab,  raw  or  partly  worked  op.. . 

Coal  and  eoke , ..».....,., 

Specie  and  preciona  niet^ 

Art  idea  of  education,  art,  amuaonient 

Munnfactured  articles  not  elau where  included.,, 
Articles,  unclasaified  hy  Cuatonaa 


£ 
3,494,154 

M43.7.'h4 
2,3.-»4.3K) 
l,971,57ri 
4,4:i7,789 
1.822,077 
256,1)01 
2,072.7Cni 
ljm>,499 
3,276/273 
85,270 


Total  value £,    22,615,004 


£ 

2,976,0901 
974,7rM>  1 
2/2HH,373 

i,An.i97' 

4.029 J  W  I 
1,423,047 
256.601 
503,376  ; 
912,095 
2,905,312 
21J6»1 


17,801,7» 


ru FORTS  FOK  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


i6g 


)timig  1890,  therefore,  the  Colony  imported  food  and  drink  to  luteoiimp 
raJue  of  X3,»50,S59,  or  at  the  rate  of  £3  lis.  8d  for  each  P*^^***' 
at^  and  manufiicttired  goods  to  the  amount  of  £7,846,571, 
Iflt  ihe  rate  of  £7  2a  5d.  per  head,  both  together  representing 
pO  14s,  Id  per  head,  out  of  a  total  of  £16  3a.  2d.     The  three 
3|ial  items  of  the  1>alance  are  live  stock,  animal,  and  vegetable 
dactS|  and  minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up.     Of 
I  ttumal  and  vegetable  products,  as  also  of  the  precious  metala, 
» |iortion  is  worked  up  in  the  Colony  for  its  own  consumption, 
\  gyiBiUer  portion  of  the  gold  im[iorted  is  treated  at  the  Mint, 
Eported  in  the  shajie  of  coin.    The  value  per  head  of  some 
f  Umt  principal  articles  imported  is  given  below : — 


I  per  bead  of  principal  articles  imported  for  home  consumption 
^1886-90. 


Ailit^oiL 

1836. 

18S7, 

1888. 

IS8S. 

180a 

|Hiid— «««fin^ 

Bi^ Md  ShUJf^   * .  "Z.". Z7.. 7"! 

e.    d. 
25     f 

a  0 

10    4 

63X1 

12    1 

9    4 

n   1 

16    3 

1^  11 

S     8 

7  10 
9    0 

U  10 
5    8 

8  11 

18 
6 
9 

37 
9 

5 

11 

22 

5 

S 

7 
7 

7 

d, 
7 

8 
0 

4 
9 
9 
4 
8 
2 

2 
0 

5 
1 
2 

i.  d. 
21     4 

6    9 

9  4 
45     9 

9  6 
10    1  1 

6  4 
19     1 
13    7 

5    t? 

7  0 
ft  11 

8  S 
7    3 

9  7 

•. 

£0 

7 

9 

37 

11 

1*1 

7 

14 
24 
7 
5 
8 
15 
6 
7 

d. 

1 
6 
8 
8 
6 
3 
7 
3 
8 
1 
10 
3 
0 
7 
7 

8.   d. 
19    1 
B    8 
8    8 

87    1 
6  11 

till  itnd  PuIm   .,.  xe. 

6    4 

10     2 

««id  9mi  .J!L.!1.,.! I. 

m§M>A -. ,^-„.„... 

Mmn   ... ,  

16    3 
41     6 

7    9 

fef,  B^bkf,  kc 

6    2 

7    4 

Hfai'    ' 

12    f> 

6  7 

7  1 

ilbe  Import  of  drapery  stand^^  fir&t  in  the  li.^t  of  values,  and  if  Drftperri 
ftppartd  he  added  to  it  the  lvalue  of  these  goods  would  *^**^ 
[It  a  sum  of  £2  16s.  2d,  per  hea4  during  1890,  the  greatest 
it  for  any  one  year  having  been  in  1S82,  wlien  the  value 
reached  almobt  £5  for  every  inhabitant.     The  value  per 
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head  of  iron  and  ste^l,  macliinerj  and  hardware  combined, 
£1  14s,  2d*;  wine  and  liquors,  15a.  3iL ;  flour,  Gs.  IkL;  gi^n 
pulse^  Gs.  4d.;  boots  and  shoes,  Ss.  8d,  ;  sugar,  12s.  6d,  ;  tea,  6s. 
None  of  the  other  %^alues  reach  such  large  figures  as  those  mention 
above  except  those  for    live  stock  and  timber,    the    former 
which  was  exceptionally   large  during  1890,   tbou^^h  raany  otl 
articles  form  individually  very  impoitant  imports.    Two  things  i 
plain  from  a  consideration  of  this  table — the  great  purchasing  pon 
of  the  peop!?,  and  the  very  large  scope  that  exists  for  the  product; 
ived  by  krifc  of  goods  which  are  now^  imported,  and  for  the  extension  of  manuj 
tures  within  the  Colony.  This  will,perhai>s,  be  seen  more  clearly  fp 
an  inspection  of  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  principal  artic 
imported  during  the  year  1890,  as  given  in  the  following  table 


.nor 


nportB, 


Values  of  the  Principal  Imported  Articles, 

Appiird ,  wearing £  1 ,  027 ,  382 

Arms  and  anuimaition . . .  130»573 

Beer 36W71 

Boots  and  shoea 552,235 

Butter.....  ., 32,381 

Candles 77,249 

Chad"  and  bay 144.599 

Cement   , 102,222 

Cutlery  and  grindery. . , , ,  93,553 

Drapery  ..*....  2,196,065 

DrugB  and  apothecaries* 

ware...., 217.822 

Taney  goods  and  toys....  124,408 

Fish,  preserved 123,795 

Flour 534,595 

Fruit,  bottled,  dried,  and 

green  ..  , 336,222 

Fumituro  aadupholatery  1§2,204 

Ohtss  and  glauware  ..*..,  1 1 2,404 

Gnua  aad  puUe 372,050 

Hardware 621,350 

Iron  and  iron  manufac- 

ttires  and  machinery ...  1 ,  658, 1 90 

Jama  and  jelhes. 79|  ~}07 


Jewellery. , 

leather „. 

Malt , 

Matcbea   ,,.....,...,. , 

Milk,  condensed............ 

Musical  instruments  ...... 

r&tnts,    paperbaoging, 
lampware..,.. 

Paper,  b<K>kB,  statioaery* 
etc 

Pickles,  aancea,  and  oil- 
men's stores 


£5SJ 
113^ 


111,1 
104,1 
530, 


Potatoes  and  vegetables. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  and 
saddlers'  ware.. 

Silver  plate  and  ware  .... 

Spirits .*. 

Sugar 

Tea 

Timber.. 

Tobacco  atid  cigars 

Watches  and  clocks  „,.,. 

Wine 


86, 
238,1 


106^ 
84, 
467J 
779,^ 
401, 
220^ 

98.^ 
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ralue  of  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales  for  the  past  ^nw  im"^*^ 
rs  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


f  Imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  Great  Britain,  British 
)lonies  and  Possessions,  and  Foreign  States,  1880-89. 


Great  Britain. 


Australasian 
Colonies. 


Other  British 
Poasessions. 


Foreign  States. 


TotaL 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,986,838 

6,229,916 

680,877 

1,789,381 

17,587,012 

11,155,917 

7.289,823 

821,425 

2,200,734 

21,467,899 

10,624,081 

8,054,390 

704,581 

2,139,789 

21,522,841 

11,423,047 

8,507.199 

1,012,008 

2,218,662 

23,160,916 

11,885,597 

8,595.429 

818,689 

2,437,746 

23,737,461 

10,445,980 

8,082,198 

624,893 

2,160,056 

21,313,127 

7,998,568 

9,016,575 

549,805 

1,606,369 

19,171,317 

.     9,212,981 

9,085,567 

736,224 

2,194,505 

21,229,277 

8,736,478 

10,647,312 

814,718 

2,664,549 

22,863,057 

8,628,007 

10,981,721 

663,325 

2,341,951 

22,615,004 

EXPORTS. 


export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  larger  New  south 

^  ,     .  ,  1      Wales  exports 

at  of  any  other  Australian  colony,  both  m  regard  to  the  larger  than  othei 

lue  and  the  value  per  head  of  population.     Compared  with 

3orts  generally,  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  which  will 

?r   appear,   usually   fall   considerably   short — in  1890  by 

57  ;  but  compared  with  those  of  other  colonies,  the  extent 

N'ew  South  Wales  exports  of  home  produce  is  very  satis- 
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factory.     For  tbe  ye^r  1890  the  export  tnide  of  domestic  produ 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  ; — 

£ 

New  South  W*k« 17,232,725 

Victoria 10,291,821 

QueetiAlAtid... 8,412,244 

South  Aufttralia..... , 4,410,0R2 

Western  Australia « 059,661 

Taamania , ....,., ,...  1,430.806 

New  Zeaknd 9,428.761 


*  r9-«rpcirt 
sof  certain 


There  is  a  defect  in  the  figures,  as  far,  at  least,  as  two  of 
colonies  are  concerned     Victoria  and  Boiatli  Australia  have 
a  large  re-export  trade,  especially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  credit  is  taken  for  the  produce  of  other  colonies  i 
the  returns  showing  the  export   of  home  produce.     New  Sout 
Wales  was   formerly  over*credited  with  the  gold  received 
Queensland  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent,  with  re 
to  tin  and  copper  from  Queensland  and   South  Australia.     T4 
what  extent  the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  ; 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  unknown,  but  much  of  the  Nen 
Bouth  Wales  produce  passing  through  Victoria  for  shipment 
England  is  exported  as  Victonan  produce,  especially  the  wool,  i 
which  large  quantities  shipped  from  Victoria  as  home  produce  ] 
really  the  production  of  New  South  Wales.     How  far  this  sjst 
obtains  in  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


of 

•zportt 


inuicc 

ie«tic 


Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  cla 
those  which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony^  i 
those  imported  from  other  countries, — the  preponderance  of  ho 
produce  exported  is  very  marked.     The  tigures  for  the  ten  ye 
that  closed  with   1890,  w*hich  are  given  herewith,  show  a  la 
increase  in  home  produce  exported,  reaching  £15,751,818  in  1883 
falling,    however,   in  the  subsequent   years,    until   in    1886 
amount  reached  only  «£  11,5^3,229.     The  figures  for  1887  show  i 
gain  of  £2,657,133,  while  those  of  1889  and  1890  are  the  higia 
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record,  viz.,  £17,423,311  and  £17,232,725  respectively.  The 
dine  between  1883  «nd  1886  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
1  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  the  losses  sustained  bj  reason 
the  dry  season  of  1885-6.  The  exports  of  produce  other  than 
it  of  the  Colony  have  also  shown  a  decline  since  1863,  a  cir- 
nstanoe  to  a  large  extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes, 
>  decline  being  very  noticeable  in  the  value  of  wool  and  tin 
exported : — 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 

Y«r. 

DomMtic  produce 
exported. 

OUier  produce 
exported. 

Total  exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

11,955,277 

4,352,528 

16,307,805 

1882 

13,189,951 

4,487,404 

17,677,355 

1883 

16,751,818 

4,510,455 

20,262,273 

1881 

14,063,227 

4,514,063 

18,577,290 

1885 

12,059,280 

4,690,827 

16,750,107 

1886 

11,683,229 

4,134,708 

15,717,937 

1887 

14,240,362 

4,281,438. 

18,521,750 

1888 

15,544,875 

5,375,255 

20,920,130 

1889 

17,423,311 

5,871,623 

23,294,934 

1890 

17,232,723 

4,813,212 

22,045,937 

Thb  table  shows  that  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce  value  of  export 

trade  declined, 

q)orted  in  1889  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  previous  years,  while  per  head. 
lat  of  1890  was  somewhat  less,  yet  the  value  per  head  is  less,  as 
ill  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  than  most  of  the  years  since 
871.     A  considerable  improvement  is  visible  over  the  figures  of 
le  four  previous  years,  which  are,  however,  much  below  those 
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Price-level  of 

domestic 

exports. 


of  the  perhaps  abnormal  year  1883.  In  that  year  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  amounted  to  £18  los.  lOd.  per  head,  decreasing 
in  1886  to  £11  198.,  or  36  per  cent  The  figures  for  1889  show 
a  marked  improvement,  being  £16  6s.  9d.,  or  £2  98.  Id.  less  tluil; 
those  of  1883.  Greater  part  of  the  decrease  may  be  attributed  ti; 
the  fall  in  wool,  coal,  and  copper.     The  value  of  exports  per  herf 


for  each 

year  since  1871  was  as  follows  : — 

f 

Value  of  Exports  of  New  South  Wales  per  head.             1 

Year. 

Domestic 
produce 
exported. 

other  produce 
exported. 

Year. 

Domestic 

produce 

exported. 

Other  piodM 
expottfld. 

£     8.   d. 

£      8.   d. 

£     8.  d. 

£     Ld. 

1871 

18    3    4 

3  19    9 

1881 

15  12    7 

5  IS   9 

1872 

15    6    9 

4  11    3 

1882 

16  10    4 

5  12   4 

1873 

18  13    9 

4    9    9 

1883 

18  15  10 

6    7   8 

1874 

18    2    5 

3  16  11 

1884 

15  18    6 

5    2   J 

1875 

19  16  11 

3  15    1 

1885 

13    0    1 

5    1   2  J 

1876 

17  16    6 

3  15  10 

1886 

11  19    0 

4    5   ti 

1877 

17  11    0 

3  16  11 

1887 

14    3    5 

4    5  sJ 

1878 

16  11    0 

3    8    4 

1888 

14  16    4 

5   3  ll 

1879 

15  13    4 

3    6  11 

1889 

16    6    9 

5  10  im 

1880 

16  11    0 

5    1    3 

1890 

15  12    9 

"1 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Colony  is  greatly 
by  the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce^ 
which  wool  and  coal  are  the  most  important.     In  the  folia 
table  the  price-level  of  exports  is  given  for  twenty  years,  beginni 
with  1871.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  pri 


\ 
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pies  of  domestic  produce  exported  have  be^n  taken,  and  the  Prioe-iovci 

1871  and  1890  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  of 

the   other  yeai-s,   and    the    result   compared   with   the 

Dal  total  of  such  year*      The  value  of  the   articles  included 

tAblc  amounted  in   1890  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 

exports,  excluding  coin.     It  is  considered  that  this  Rystem 

bles  a  truer  estimate  of  ttie  relative  prices  to  be  obtained  than 

of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due 

ht  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


PHL«4e^eL 

Year. 

Price-luTcU 

rctf* 

ISdQ  pries  = 

htm. 

1371  prices  = 
1,000. 

IBOO  pHcet  ^ 

i,ooa 

im 

1,000      ;       1,433 

1S8I 

834 

1,195 

1872 

910      j       1.305      ' 

1882 

854 

1,224 

i!r.i 

965      !       1,383 

1883 

sao 

1,233 

1S74 

967      .       1,386 

1884 

852 

1,222 

is;5 

m 

1,367 

1885 

749 

1,074 

1876 

903 

1,295 

1S86 

719 

1,030 

W7 

a28 

1,186 

1887 

736 

1,055 

im 

825 

1,182 

1888 

710 

1,018 

1879 

S56 

1.227      1 

1889 

715 

1,U25 

18SQ 

840 

1,203 

1890 

698 

1,000 

I  jeaiB  comprised  in  the  foregoing  UMe  divide  themselves 
\  three  periodji— from  1871  to  1876,  theavemge  level  of  prices, 
1890  prices  be  taken  as  1,000,  was  1,361 ;  in  1877  prices  fell, 
i  for  the  next  8  years  averaged  about  1,20J> ;  in  1885  prices 
experiencecl  a  heavy  fall,  and  have  since  remained  at  a  low 
-the  figures  for  the  past  year  being  actually  the  lowest 
during  at  least  twenty  years. 

Tool  axsH  coal  have  contributed  to  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Priws  of  Wooi 
uy^  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  prices  has  had  a  very  marked 
.  an  the  condition  of  trade  ;  the  price-level  of  these  commodi- 
bas  hoen  computed  for  the  period  which  is  covered  by  the 
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9-leve[  of 
uporttw 


genciral  tal»le  juftt  given.     It  will  be  aeen  tlmt  the  fluctuationa  i 
the  value  of  both  wool  and  coal  have  been  moi^  nmi'ked  ' 
those  in  the  value  o£  the  general  exports,  but  the  i 
to  faJl  ia  clearly  enough  discjemable. 

Value  of  Exports  of  Wool  and  Coal. 


Wool 

Ck»L 

Pilee-l0v«l 

A%\800      1 

lSN>Frto« 

Actual  value. 

1                      ' 

=1000. 

1    ^m 

1871 

4.748.  ll>f)    e.f)Oi2.n23 

1,636 

250,690 

306,376 

J 

1872 

3,34-2, 9m) 

%'AS2, 1  '.n 

1,403 

307.801 

302,554 

m 

1873 

4/24S,2ii9 

2,910,305 

1.455 

520,080 

4I8.8IH) 

Jm 

1874  '  5,aiOJ25 

3,497,845 

1,432 

032,247 

473,020 

S 

lS7a 

5,(>.51.643 

4,OI9Ji'2I 

1,400 

071.4^^ 

502,295  t      ^m 

1876 

5,565  J  73 

4J23,eP4 

1,350 

625,211 

470  Jtr.         ^M 

1877 

5.256,002 

4,088,232 

1/280 

048,977 

49<^)S3         ^H 

1878 

5Jt?3,31fi 

4.680,0^)3 

1,220 

708,406 

545.324 

H 

1879 

6,491jnS 

4,9iHS,232 

l.:W)l 

094.707 

540;78d 

S 

1880 

8,0-W),625 

0,104,480 

1.317 

42.5.299 

4<>8,202 

S 

ISSl 

7.149.787 

5,448,200 

1,312 

417,530 

559,702 

■ 

1382 

7.4:«,09l 

5,747.280 

1,203 

047,033 

683,563 

■ 

1S83 

§,o98,7lil 

7,303,093 

1,314 

829,602 

VHU»13 

n 

1884 

8,953,100 

0,795,057 

1,318 

931,015 

010.133 

H 

1885 

7/240JU2 

6,530,195 

1.110 

960,60:^ 

951,675 

S 

1886 

7»Oi»8,5l*l5 

6,825,407 

1,030 

947,0<>2 

940,572 

S 

1887 

8,I}1 1,155 

8,414,044 

1,059 

900,539 

970,144 

]■ 

1888 

9,089J70 

H,[»59,426 

1,015 

1.004,472 

1,042.443 

fl 

idm 

lo^amcKMi 

0,935,124 

1,009 

1,270/271 

l,293n07 

^ 

iBm 

8,1K>1,396 

8,99l,3[KJ 

1,000 

987.173 

987,173 

j3 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  general  priee-level  for  imp 
b^t  taking  the  export  prices  of  Great  Britain  as  indicating 
price-level  of  imports  into  Australia,  it  would  appear  that  ] 
to  1879  the  VLduea  of  the  imports  were   better  sustained 
the  exports ;  hut  since   the   date   mentioned   the   price- level 
imports  has  fallen  proportionately  more  than  the  exports,  so  dull 
local   protluce   had,    during   these   years,    an   advantage  in   ihtl 
exchange  for  British  goods  ;  compared  with  the  export  prices,  tbij 
advantage  of  exchange  was  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  imports  i 
1872,  1873,   1874,  and   1877,   and   greatest   in    favour   of 
^^xpo^t8  in  1883,  1884,  and  18S7. 


WOOL  EXPORTED. 


Ilie  duef  articles  of  export  are  wool,  coal,  live-stock,  tin,  silver, 
Jsmr4tmk  ore,  copper,  akims,  and  tallow.  Other  articles  Ixavo 
been  exported  to  csonaiderable  value  in  times  past,  l>ut  their 
nee  haa  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with  that  of 
tk  pnoducta  jast  named*  Amongst  such  may  be  mentioned  grain, 
kulber,  preserved  meats,  and  sugar  Prefierved  meats  are  still 
a]ipoTted  in  fairl j  large  quantities,  but  in  no  Instance  is  the  exyiort 
per  hottd  so  large  as  formerly,  while  in  the  case  of  sugar  it  haa 
vfaoiljr  oeaaed. 


1 


Chief  sftickt  at 
expoitw 


export 


WOOL, 

ol  ta  the  staple  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises  con- Wool  the  staplt 
ly  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  total   exports.     The 
,  and  values  of  the  wool  exported  during  each  year  since 
\  mte  given  in  the  next  table^  and  from  the  figures  it  will  be 
'  W6tn  how  greatly  the  Colony  dej>ends  for  its  prosperity  upon 
^podiice  of  its  flocks.     The  weights  given  represent  the  actual 
eiportSi  washed  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together : — 

New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported, 


We^t, 

Vdae. 

Yeir. 

Weiffbl 

Vatae. 

A. 

£ 

m. 

£ 

\m 

151,871.832    8,040,625 

1886 

173,^85,640 

7,028,596 

1881 

m.e01,506    7.U9J87 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

im 

11^221.182 

7,433,091 

1888 

235,M3,944 

9,089.776 

I8B8 

laswieijio 

9,59d,76l 

1889 

261,353,4^4 

10,620,636 

I8II 

m,996,soa 

8,953,100' 

1800 

236,322,823 

8,991,396 

1888 

l<»,151,e59l  7,246,642 
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Besides  the  wool  grown  in  the  Colony  there  has  been  a  ' 
re-export  of  other  wool,  chiefly  from  Queensland.      In  1885  the  ei 
port  of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  ] 
weight,  valued  at  £431,605 ;   since  then  the  quantity  has  fallc 
very    krgdy.      The    exports,    as   returned    by    the    Custoo 
are     given     herewith ;     but    the    quantities    fall    short    of    tb 
actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  plac 
was  exported  in  past  years  as  New  South  Wales  wool,  on 
same  principle,  probably,  that  leads  to  the  shipment  from  Me 
bourne,  as  the  producR  of  Victoria,  of  nearly  40,000,000  lb.  weigl^ 
of  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales  ; — 


Wool  Exported — ^not  the  produce  of  the  Colony, 


Tear. 

WcJifht. 

Value. 

Vo»r. 

Weight, 

Itn 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1S80 

7.61M90 

431,605 

1886 

4,664,971 

173. 3«l 

18S1 

7,Sg2,181 

3&6,m>9 

1887 

7,844.867 

288,91d 

1882 

7,130,162    1 

3Sl,005 

1888 

7t407,309 

£268.730 

1883 

8,878,422 

340,613 

1889 

4,375,545 

164,4S4 

1884 

9,0:M),215 

537.483 

1890 

7,415,438 

241,271 

1885 

10»221,766 

420,399 

t  Imde. 


The  severe  seasons  experienced  during  the  past  few  years  hal 
very  mat^eriaUy  interfered  with  the  productionj  and  consequent! 
with  the  exportation,  of  wool  ;  but  the  splendid  season  of  18§6- 
was  attended  with  a  cousiderablo  inci-ease  in  this  staple  eac 
and   this   improvement   has   been   continued.     A  falling  oflT 
the  quantity  exported  during  1890  is  exhibited  in  the  table  on  th 
preceding  page,  hut  thin  is  due  not  to   the  non-prodtiction  of 
wool,  but  to  the  inability  of  the  growei-s  to  get  their  produce 
market  during  the  strike  to  whieh  refei'ence  has  already  been  ma 
Tliei-e  was  formerly  a  disposition  to  export  washed  wool; 
tendency  is  now,  however^  towards  the  export  of  wool  in 
except  where  the  conditioua  as  to  carriage,  «fcc.,  are  exception aL 
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The  other  ammal  producta — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  such-like  ^^^'^f  txvoru. 
— fonn  together  an  export  of  consid*^rable  value,  though,  owing  to 
tbe  large  local  demand,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
material  increa;&e  in  the  (quantity  of  these  art  idea  exported. 

iTottl,  also,  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  CoaI, 

ng  been  exported  to  the  value  of  J&987J70  in  1S0O.     Tlie 

elopment  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Colony  has  been  traced  in  the 

pfcer  on  Mines   and  Minerals,  and   it   will  be  seen  that  this 

lact  has  been  subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other  item  of 

be  export  of  silver  and  silverlead  ore  has  become  important  Silver. 

■  168i«  theligures  for  thfi  past  year  amounting  to  £2,762,554, 

f  eiport  of  locally  pro*iuced  copper  ami  tin  revived  somewhat 

1888,  but  fell  off  very  considerably  since.     Copper  was 

to    the    value  of  £173,311,  and  tin  to  the   extent   of 

n.     These  figures  are  from  the  returns  of  the  Customs 

nent,  but  the  amounts  are  swollen  by  imports  of  ore  from 

Australasian  Colonies,   particularly  from  Queensland  and 

k  Australia,  sent  to  be  refined  in  this  Colony*     The  actual 

luction  of  copper  and  tin  during  1890  may  be  set  down 

X8I^107   and  £179,057    respectively.      The   trade   in  these 

l&  still   very  much   below   that   of    1884   and  previous 


Gold  Bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  5^*"' ' 

'  the  Colony.     The  export  during  each  year  since  1871  was — 

£  £ 

IS71                      2,329,426                    1881 ..,  1.957,842 

1^72                      •2,3UI,037                     1882 1,733,024 

is::i                      2,936,467                     1883,. 1.703,116 

JS74                      1,9:13,942                     1884 947,513 

1sT:»                     2,lOfi.074                    1885. ,..,♦  1,461,478 

IH^C  Ui01,772                    1886 1,619,278 

*<"                     l,89ri.a30                    1887 .,.  1,318,917 

U8r{l.070                    1888 2,122,337 

t    :                           mimi                    1889 3,211,747 

1^^'                       sr,:iQ\2                  1890* ....  2,289,022 

M 


com:\£eiice  and  sinprixa. 


Taken  by  itself,  the  foregoing  statement  might  seem   to  fare 
the  opinion  sometimes  hazardnd  that  the  Colony  is  being  dcnudll 
of  its  gold.     Such  is  not  tlie  case.     The  gold  shipped  is  cli 
the  produce  of  other  colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted  ; 
out  of  the  large  sura  exported  during  1890  only  about  .£137,169 1 
New  South  Wales  produce.     In  another  part  of  this  Tolume  it  1 
been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  Colony  is  ye 
increased,  so  that  the  circulation  in  1890  was  fully  twice  tJuit| 
1878. 

jjjo-      Divided  into  th©  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exf 
of  home  produce  in  1890  appear  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  includiDg  breadstuSs 465,099 

Wine,  fermented  and  aptrituona  liqnor   ,... 22,344 

Live  stock „... 2.155,649 

AnitDJi!  fttid  vegetable  productSp  including  wool   .,.  9,872,194 

ClotMtig  and  textile  fabrics ....,,.....,  11,271 

Minerals  and  metals^  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  not 

including  coal,  coin,  and  bullion.... 645,800 

Coal  and  cok©   ,.,. ,.. I,005,ri59 

Specie  and  precious  metals,  including  silver  ore. 2,  {M)l  ,545 

Articles  of  education,  art,  sad  amusement. 61,100 

Manufactured  articles  not  incloded  elae where  ..«-..  69,099 

Undaaaified  ,.,„ ,., ,,.,..•..  22,959 

Total ,,.. 17,232,725 


iw  matoriali 
'eit  export 


By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  mw  inat( 
rials.     As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  South  Wa] 
has  not  yet  achieveti  any  position ;  and^  though  its  manafactu 
are  not  without  their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  apj^ear,  its  o^ 
markets  furnltih  ao  wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  I 


^^^^       VALUE  OF  PMKCIPATi  EXPORTS. 

^BUb  it  improbAble  that  tliere  will  be  any  great  development  of 

^qjort   trade  in    lioiiie  manufactures  in  the  immediate  future. 

1 

80  ntBuy  chamiels  liave  been  presented  for  the  successful  employ- 

J 

Qcnt  of  cftpital  that  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 

■ 

pQvibilttj  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries  with  its 

■ 

1    ovn  manolactures ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital  are  closed,  the 

■ 

ftti  posaibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubtless 

n 

It  recOfgiUBed.     The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with  the  Chid  artJolM  ■ 

exported.         ^H 

^fiew  of  showing  the  relative  imjxjrtance,  and  the  value  per  head 

^m 

^■1  populmtion,  of   each  of   the  principal  articles  exported.     The             i 

fl 

^■Rfmulerance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advanced  one             | 

^M 

^■lagt  towards  tlie  6nished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent ; — 

J 

^nr«hie  per  Head  of  Principal  Articles  Exported,  declared  to  be 

■ 

H                 the  Produce  of  Kew  South  Wales,  1886-90. 

1 

^M                   Attu^m. 

ism. 

188T. 

isas. 

IM8». 

tfloa 

I 

t.   d. 

8.      d. 

B.    d. 

i.    d. 

B.     d. 

^^  Boult  4ii<i  8boea    

0    6 

19    4 

3    5 

0    8 

18    9 

3    5 

0    6 

20    0 

6    2 

0    3 
23    2 

3  10 

0    2 

17    3 
3    0 

1 

Hcttki 

^Itepir  . 

^^B"(IV 

0  5 
2    3 

1  1 

0  5 
2  11 

1  6 

0  10 
2    5 

1  6 

1  4 

2  7 
1    6 

0  11 
2    9 
0    8 

I 

^Eig^ 

^■^.aBdvQlwi    

H^ 

2    1 

1     9 

2    2 

2  10 

2    2 

H 

^V  livestock  . ......... ^. 

23    0 

1    7 
8    8 

e  2 

28  11 
3  10 

11     3 
5    8 

35    2 

2    5 

21    5 

5  10 

rj  11 
1  10 

35    8 

6  11 

37    7 

3  Q 
62  10 

4  6 

1 

^BlMiaaQt 

^^^B  owvr  MM  sil^^nr  oro 

^^H  "mi   -   -, «*••»■•■■-■■#«■•*■ 

^^^      llilvw        *<**«•«»•*•'•••■•«««••    ii4a*« 

3  0 

4    9 

3    8 

3    7 

3    2 

^H 

j      tuabm  .„*** *.. 

1  3 

1    8 

2    3 

1  10 

1    7 

^H 

1      Tm                          ,  ,,*.*♦,,«. 

9  e 

143    5 

10    3 
174    4 

10  11 
170  10 

1      ^    ^ 
192    6 

6    4 
156  U 

] 

it     H'l^,! , , 
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Tlie  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  liome  produc 
exported,  daring  1890,  including  those  mentioned  above,  were 
follows : — 


Boots  and  aboea 

Coal 

Copper  

Flour ,  .  .,. 

Fmit 

Gold 

Grain .,  ,., 

Leather  „,,.. , 


Exjiort  of  Domestic  Produce, 
£ 


8,4SS 
987,173 
173,311 

54,(133 
137,4(X) 
137,1*10 

37,874 
126,450 


Provisions  (meat) l*'>9,! 

8hale  (keroaene) 103,6 

Silver  and  ore   . ..,..  2»7(j2,^ 

Skins 294,6 

Tallow ,  2d6p5 

Timber ^,0 

Tin 32f>.l 

Wool  ., , 8,991,3 


9  In  Li^'e 


^port  anti 
on  of  horses. 


E.Xport  and 
itiijHtrt-  of  t-attlc 


de  ill  live 


Live  stock  ,..,.., 2,155,040 

The  number  and  valun  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varie 
considerably  from  year   t<3  year»  being  affected    greatly  by 
seasons  experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighlxjuring  colonies. 

The  export  of  horses  has  iricrea-sed  lioth  in  number  and  value! 
and  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the  imfRirts,  though  it  Khou 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  in  respect  to  horses  are  to  son 
extent  misleading^  a.s  the  number  of  t1ioroui![hhred  racing  anima 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Syflney  and  Melbour 
which  are  entered  as  exports  and  imports,  gives  more  importanc 
to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude  really  warrants. 

The  export  of  cattle  in  1890  amounted  to  140,427  head,  value 
at  £770,521,  being  nearly  double  the  export  of  tlie  previous  ye 
while  the  imi>ort,  517,384,  valued  at  £1,866,303,  showed  a  stU 
larger  increase.  The  export  of  sheep  for  the  year,  2,973,233 
worth  £M80,016,  was  more  than  twice  that  of  188!i,  but  th 
imports  had  declined  from  832,505  to  598,077  in  nnmber,  and  i 
value  from  £416,935  to  £331,904. 

of  Btock      But,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  tlio  figures  for  the  export  and 
"^'*         import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  ina 
much  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  stock  seat 
from  one  colony   to   another,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining   bot 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.     The  gener 
tendency  of  the  trade,  however,  can  be  gatheretl  from  the  tabll 
below*     The  total  trade  in  live  stock  during  1890  was :- 


BE-EXPORT  TRADE. 


^=-111 


la 


Trade  in  Live  Stock. 


Uveatock. 

Imported, 

Exported. 

Numlier. 

VKloe. 

Number. 

Vahie. 

IB^t'v>Mi«'^''''"' 

5,707 
517,384 
598,077 

4J1>5 

£ 

149,119  i 

1,866,303 

331.904 

3.149 

3,835 

4,711 

155  J  38 

2»987.i)0e 

6,044 

193.141 
822,635 

»-p 

p£U.iock";:::::::; 

1J91,998 

U,mi7 

1,945 

Toia 

2,354,310 

2,221,586 

RE-EKPORT  TRADE. 
He  re^exT>ort  trade  of  the  Colony  has  increased  considerable  Re-oxport  tmd« 

*  *'  ^  ^  •    cotiaiderftblc. 

the  past  decade,  but  has  now  readied  a  point  beyond  which 
L  ii  Qoi  likely  to  advance  for  some  years.     The  shipping  facilities 
'  Sfdney  have  hitherto  attracted  to  the  port  a  large  amount  of 
fo  New  Zenland^  Queensland,  and  th^  South  Seas,  for 
inent  to  Kurope  ;  but  the  establishnietit  of  direct  communi- 
[ation  between  these  colonies  and  Europe  has  checked  to  some 
he   expansion  of   the  re-export  tmde,   though    it   is  not 
that  it  will  fall  below  its  present  dimeusiona.     The  re-  overUudtri 
iport   overland   trade  ia   comparatively   limited^   amounting  in  duco. 
fM90  to  ^186,606,  out  of  a  total  £4,813,212. 

The  totJil  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the  Colony  during  each  of  ^'»i««  o* 


Ibi  p«t  ten  years 

was  as  follows  :- 

— 

T«&              1 

Seaward* 

OvorUuid. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISSt 

4,291,972 

60,656 

4.352,528 

\mi 

4,40d,153 

78,251 

4,4S7|4(M 

imi 

4,415,527 

94,92S 

4,5I0,4.'m> 

itm 

4.380,036 

134.027 

4,5l4,m(3 

IS$5 

4,525,883 

164.944 

4,6rK),827 

\SS6 

3,999.328 

1.1;'>,3J^0 

4,1.H708 

1887 

4J  20,184 

161,254 

4,28l,43« 

1888 

4,822, 2fi9 

552,086 

.'»,37ri,25ri 

1889 

5.499,370 

372.253 

5,871Jt23 

1890 

4,626,606 

lHt$.60S 

4,813.212 
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-export  Imdo 
ikopt  |)&c« 

wf  th  increMe  of 

populAtivn. 


rhend 

of  ru-exportt. 


It  "Will  be  seen  that  tlie  aTnount  of  re-ex porte  has  kept  pace  fairij 
with  the  increase  of  population,  the  greatest  decline  being  dor 
188G,  which  was  due  in  all  probability  to  the  depression  in  ' 
experienced  almost  everywhere  during  that  year,     A  slight  reviv 
took  place  in  1887,  which  was  continued  through  the  two  foHowiti 
years,  though  the  ratio  per  head  of  population  is  still  below 
of  1881-2,     The  subsequent  table,  giving  the  value  per  head 
foreign  prcniuce  exported  since  1873,  will  illustrate  its  comparatli^ 
importance  daring  each  year. 

Value  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 


Year, 

Value. 

T«»T. 

Tfttno. 

Ymr. 

Tilue. 

£    B.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

£   s.    d« 

1873 

4    9     D 

1S79 

3     6  11 

1885 

5     1    t 

1874 

3  16  11 

1S80 

5     1     3 

'        1886 

4    5    S 

1875 

3  15     I 

1S81 

5  13    0 

1887 

4    5    S 

1876 

3  15  10 

1S82 

5  12     4 

18H8 

5    3    9 

1877 

3  10  U 

1S83 

5    7     8 

1889 

5  10    I 

1878 

3    8    4 

1884 

5    2    3 

1890 

4    7    4 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  per  head  of  the  princiji 
articles  re-exported  during  the  last  five  years  : — 

Value  per  Head  of  Principal  Articles  Exported  of  British  and 
Foreign  Produce  and  Manufacture — 1886-90. 


AittelM. 


18861 


13S7. 


Apparel— wearing 
Bofita  and  sluies  . 
Coin    »...♦.,,..,.„,. 

Copra  „ 

Copper    ............. 

Drapery 

Flonr  

Hardware 

Livestock 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  kc, 

i>pint8 *. 

Sugar  ...,...* 

Tea 

TobAcco 


8.  d. 

0  a 

1  7 
32  6 

1  3 

2  2 
6  7 
1 
1 
1 


7 
7 
1    1 


1    2 


1    1 


1868. 


19», 


8. 

0 

I 

39 
0 
2 
G 


2    8 
1     9 


B.     d. 

0    4 

1     3 

37     3 

0    9 

1     8 

5    3 

2    3 

1    3 

1    0 

1    6 

1    0 

1    a 

1     7 

0    8 

^    ^    1 

U    8 

1    3 

37  10 

1    0 


0  s 

1  2 


"!fT^ 
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raw'  luateriala  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  Principal 
\  tin,  and  wool ;  tbe  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly 
y,  apparel;  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  books  and  stationery, 
b^er  luid  spirits,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisions. 
Dvped  ander  tbe  aeveral  heads  already  adopted  for  the  imports 
,  exports^  the  value  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1890  will  be  found 


Jle-export  Trade, 

£ 

Food  ami  beverage,  inclailtiLg  broadatuffs ,.  518,064 

WincM,  fennented  aad  spirituous  liqtaon 1 68,985 

LATetttock,.. , ...,-„,...  65,937 

Aaisi&l  »Qd  vegetable  prodactfij  including  wool  ........  460 » 378 

rtothingand  textile  fabrica ,.,.,.»,.,..  408,625 

MiAenli  «jid  tii€;tala,  raw  of  partly  worked  up,  exolud- 

tng  C(>io  mid  bullion *.„ 399,030 

8ptae  and  pn$ciou8  metala   ,....,.... 2,109,326 

JUtttdM  (ff  eilucation,  art,  and  amnaenient 188,404 

HanafftctureJ  articlee  not  6lB«where  included , . ,.  370, 901 

AiUdtm,  uncbissitied  by  Customs 63,ri02 

Total « 4,813,212 


The  benefit  deriTed  by  the  Colony  from  ita  re-export  trade  is  indirect  bend 
'  '^  of  ro-«*:port^  j 

ifullrt^t  and  can  hardly  be  estimated.     Tbe  freightB  earned  by  New 

Soatli  WaJes  vessels  carrying  such  produce  do  not  amount  to  a 
I  laf|9  soDQf  as  the  carriage  is  chiefly  in  other  hands.  8til!  the 
[  trade  is  iralaable,  the  probable  sum  accruing  to  tbe  Colony  from 

this  aource  being  alK)ut  5  per  cent  on  the  total  Talue  of  tbe  trade. 


OVKBLAND  TRADE, 
,  tilil  major  portion  of  tbe  goods  exported  overland  simply  Overluidtn 

affcctRid  by 

the  border  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  i*Uw»y. 
Id  Oreat  Britain,  the  diversion  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of 
Uie  Colony  to  il»  porta,  must  W  lookerl  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.    It 
«as  believed  that  the  e.Ytension  of  the  trunk  railways  to  the  centres 
of  the  pastoral  indttstry  would  have  the  eflect  of  pc^rmanently 
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t  of  rski]- 
}(Mi  trade. 


ill  verting  a   no  inconsiderable   amount   of  trade   from  Vict 
and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  figures  in  anotl 
part  of  this  volume  tliat  such  diversion  has  only  been  pa 
The  condition  of  the  Darling  and  other  western  rivoi-s  exerciaea  I 
marked  uiHuence  on  the  overland  trade,  especially  in  wool ; 
it  is  found  that  when  the  rivers  are  not  easily  navigable  a  largen 
proportion  of  this  staple  reaches  the  seaboard  than  is  the  case  iin 
Other  seasons.     A  marked  increase  will  ho  noticed  m  1889 
1890.    This  M*as  largely  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  popula 
of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lield,  whose  nearest  market  is  by 
to  Adelaide  : — 

Overland  Trade. 


Yttr. 

Imports. 

ExpotU. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

imi 

ijmMs 

4,022,461 

5,731,109 

1882 

1,912,400 

4,995,  ()45 

«,908,or»4 

_            1883 

2,320,495 

4,307,623 

6J!28,ns 

■            1884 

2,1«(;.553 

4,S3O,770 

7,017,323 

K          18S5 

2,611,130 

3,405,073 

0,016,203 

■         188e 

2,039,  Ui8 

4,251,800 

6,290,908 

■         1887 

3,160,573 

5,231,454 

8,398,(>27 

■          1888 

3,040,010 

5,5,>!>,68l 

8, 591),  691 

W          1889 

3,150,698 

6,919,491 

10,070,189 

1890 

4,707,341 

8,026,378 

12,733,717 

I other 


TRADE  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  larger,  both  in  the 
amount  and  the  value  per  head,  than  that  of  any  of  the  ot 
Colonies  of  Australasia*     The  total  trade  of  each  colony  for 
past  twelve  years  is  given  in  the  following  table  ;  and  though  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  severe  depression,  the  magniJ 
tudo  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  this  Colony  hut  of  the  rest  of  th 
groupj  is  very  suggestive.     In  gross  amount  the  trade  of  Victor 
ranks  second,  and  the  other  Colonies  in  the  following  order  :- 
South    Australia,    New    Zealand,    Queensland,    Tasmania,   and] 
Western  Australia. 
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le  of  Aoatralasian  Colonies. — Total  Imports  and  Exports 
in  each  Colony, 


Toto)  VMue. 


ir«wSoatliWy<«. 


Vk'iorU. 


Bfmth 


1883 


£ 
33,894.617 

39,145.234 

41JSr),I14 

41,738,206 

40,487,568 

37,031,064 

37,893,067 

4^UO»407 

46,157.991 

41,660,941 


£ 
32.970,624 

34,941,660 

34,142,709 

35,252,098 

33,596,362 

30.325.896 

30,373,296 

37,825,897 

37,137.494 

36,220,237 


£ 

7,603,991 

9,852.915 

11,500,959 
ll,05o,StO 
11,665,894 
11.037,197 
12,275,656 
12,773,100 
13,788,871 
13,621,212 


£ 
9,631,821 

12,067,678 

11,193,516 

12,373,057 

11,184,658 

9.341,760 

10,427,073 

12,397»736 

14.378,376 

17,090,051 


tmm* 

TatMl  Value. 

WMtem  Attftiaf bk 

TMmuiU. 

Amtrmluii. 

mi 

907,601 

£ 
2,986,720 

£ 
13,517,911 

£ 
101,513,485 

1,091,810 

3/258,261 

15,267,278 

115,624.856 

963,866 

3,564,236 

15,070,037 

118,229.427 

926.860 

3,!31,973 

14,755,555 

119,233,591 

is>5 

1,097.063 

3,071,179 

14,299,860 

115,402,604 

\m 

1,388,406 

3,088.107 

13,431.804 

105.644,234 

l$87 

1,271,010 

3,046,188 

13,111,684 

108,197.874 

1888 

1,466,596 

2,943,929 

13,709,225 

123,265,890 

1888 

1.579,519 

3,070.892 

15,636,362 

131,749,505 

mo 

1.546»26(» 

3.384.504 

16,072.245 

132,595,450 
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BRiTlSH  TRABB, 

The  British  trade  holds  the  first  position  iu  regard  to  value,  heiflf 
largeFj  in  most  ye^rs,  than  e\ren  the  intercolonial  ttade  of  the  Colooyj; 
and  if  to  the  value  of  goods  oomiug  directly  from  Great  Britdi 
were  added  that  of  gooda  passing  through  the  neighbouriug  colonic 
but  destined  for,  or  coming  from,  Englaad,  the  proportion 
BritiBb  trade  would  be  etill  higher.  For,  though  the 
tmde  between  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  amounted  fl 
1890  to  the  large  sum  of  XI 5, 25 1,438,  out  of  a  total  trada 
£44,660,941,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this 
wai  little  short  of  £20,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade  u 
down  in  the  subflequent  table  ia^  therefore,  much  below  the  irul 
especially  in  regard  to  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the 
duce  exported  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  overland  u 
reality  destined  for  British  ports.  The  aeaward  trade  alooe  cm 
be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  for  «iA' 
year  since  and  including  1870  :— 

Trade  with  Great  Britain, 


Yeor. 

Itnporti. 

Expofti. 

IVytei  Britid)  ta4i  1 

£ 

£ 

£           1 

vm 

3,200,706 

2,492,640 

5.6e,t346      1 

1871 

3,252,617 

4,378,281 

7,630,S^      I 

1873 

SJ28,457 

4,926,728 

a,  655,].^      ^ 

U7S 

5,137,139 

6,657,559 

11,794,GH^      ■ 

]B7» 

4,83i58J25 

5,737,066 

I0,625J!)1       ■ 

IMS 

6.062,'^6 

6,374,503 

I2,4;i6,72;»      ■ 

187» 

6,763,533 

5,918,187 

ll,68]J:i!9      ■ 

1877 

6,471,780 

6,018,926 

12,4fl^),70<?      ■ 

1B78 

tf,tl58,62S 

6,516,437 

12,175,06.^      I 

187B 

6,749.510 

5,148,600 

11,S(I8J28      ■ 

IWO 

6,536,  tifil 

7,52.1,637 

14,06^2,298       1 

im 

8,986,838 

7,561,114 

J6,.^7,95:^       f 

vm 

11.155,917 

7.300,601 

ia,46.i,6C«      1 

1688 

10,024,081 

9,884,207 

20,5«>S,esS     J 

IflM 

11,423,047 

7,683,880 

19,16<5,ff?r     f 

1«85 

11,885,597 

7,203,133 

19,178,730    J, 

1889 

10,445,980 

6,026.054 

16,47^^  ■ 

1887 

7,9H8,568 

6,966,056 

KS64,(m  ■ 

1888 

0,212,981 

8,476,669 

17,e8».ffl(l  * 

1889 

8,736,478 

8,964,625 

17,701, 1<^  ■ 

1890 

8,628,007 

6,t523,431 

15^251, I3S  ■ 
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INTERCOLONIAL  TJiADK 

spartAnce  to  the  British  trade  stands  the  intercolonial,  Value  ofiottr. 

colonial  tmde. 
of  nrhich  amounted  in  tlie  year  1890  to  £10,981,721 

ftlMl  Xl  I  »284,740  exports,  or  a  total  trade  of  ^22,266.461. 

\  part  of  \h\%  trade,  however,  must  be  credited  to  the  ITnited 

,  aa  ilie  natural  outlet  for  tlie  produce  of  the  Soutbem 

r«itmii  districts,  by  way  of  Yictorra  and  South  Austi*alia. 


r- 

ImpOfttL 

Eiporta. 

Total  trade. 

L 

£ 

£ 

t 

■• 

^^m 

6,981.456 

13,211,372 

Ki 

7,289,^23 

8,425,903 

15,715,728 

1888 

8.054,39a 

7,943,332 

15,997.722 

i8S4 

8,507,109 

8J0S,323 

17.215,522 

MS 

8,566,429 

6,U3e.l39 

16,531,568 

me 

8,082,198 

7.705,863 

15,788,061 

im 

»,016>575 

8,993,3^ 

18,009.8WI 

UBS 

9,065.507 

9,614,615 

18,700,182 

vm 

10»(>47,312 

10,741,045 

21,3S8.357 

MO 

10,881.721 

11,2^.740 

22.266,461 

ie  of  the  other  Aoatralasian  colonies  with  New  South 
10 wed  an  increaae  during  1890  of  £878,104,  and  of 
S^tiS,iOO  itace  1886.  The  reason  of  this  advance  will  be  found 
^  incfeaaed  valtie  of  the  wool  clip,  and  the  diversion  of  part  of 
tndtf  of  tlie  WesUm  distncta  of  the  Colony  from  New  South 
im  naports  to  thoaoof  th«  naighbounng  coloniea.     As  already 
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COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


pointed  out,  a  great  proportion  of  the  intercolonial  export 
especially  that   which    is   sent  overland,  represents   prodtid 
this   colony  ultiraately   destined    for    Eui*opean  markets,  th 
credited  to  the  colony  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  first  i 
Similarly  ^vitll  the  import  trade,  the  large  part  of  the  in 
comprises  goods  originally  coming  from  ixreat  Britain,  bat  I 
cfaaBed  in  the  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  markets*     The  total  ■ 
of  the  intercolonial  trade  as  already  stated,  amounted  during  ] 
to  J&22,26G,461,  a  sum  much  larger  than  in  any  former  year,] 


TIRADE  WITH  VICTOR! A. 
Vaiaeoftnwic         Victoria  comes  first  amongst  the  colonies  of   the 

with  Vietori*.  ^ 

regards  the  value  of  its  trade  with  New  South  Wales  ; 
value  of  gootls  which  it  sends  to  this  Colony  has  sensibly  i 
during  late  years.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  tke  ext 
the  railway  system  of  this  Colony  iuto  tlie  Riverine  districts,  i 
niie-fourth  of  its  t-erritory,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  dis 
in  the  Colony,  traded  almost  exclusively  Tvith  Victoiia. 
has  now  been,  to  a  great  extent,  diverted  along  New  Soutj 
lines  to  Sydney ;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing 
B(]ttlement  of  these  districtii,  lias  remained  almost  station 

Large  miigc  of        The  import  tmde  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  covers  ^ 
Atticloa  importiK]  .  .  .  ,  ' 

from  Victoria,     range  of  articles,  and  in  this  respect  diflfers  from  the  ejs 

is  mainly  comprised  in  three  leading  items  of  raw  produ 

stocky  and  coal.     Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria 

classes,  viz.,  Victorian  and  other  produce,  the  chief  imports  \ 

the  former  class  are  agricultural  implements,  butter,  br 

fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables  ;  while  i 

second  head  come  drapery  and  apparel,  drugs,   hardu 

jewellery,  machinery,  stationery,  and  other  manufactured  i 

Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  conies  chiefly  to 

the  other  articles  are  taken  hy  the  southern  and  western  ] 

of  the  Colony,  which  have  for  many  yeai*s  looked  to  Victorui 

market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived.     The  follorii^ 
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Bthe 


the  principal  items  of  import  from  Yictom  daring  import*  fri.ni 
Principal  Imports  from  Victoria* 


tion  of  GoodA. 


1881      I      1S8I 


a  nuplementi 20,005 


kcks 

tod  «od  battk) 


mm 


ki,  ststionery,  kc, 


igshnr  &c 


(gr«cn)Aiid  onioDB 


1K773 

1IJ17 

6  J  33 

28»662 

35.331 

4,678 

6.304 

6.304 

396,a50 

19,038 

7,625 

384,037 

27,265 

21,326 

22,120 

303,312 

57,729 
14,201 
33,109 

39,248 

ia3,3ig 

3,721 
30,641) 

S,$»79 

19,3S5 

15,202 

225,746 

30,537 

2,937 
13,347 
14,025 
11,428 
59,293 
166,986 

7,714 

7,961 
30,075 
36,118 
93,463 
18,634 
15,151 

9,132 
35,275 

7,004 

9.646 


£ 

53,229 

12,922 

2o!309 

3.289 

30,772 

7,986 

5,668 

1,285 

6,248 

366.072 

22.711 

9,787 

364,107 


1S88. 

32,474 
9,146 

17,562 
2,122 

54,939 

18,795 

9,290 

2,671 

4,953 

339,167 

24,720 

284,928 


14,914  19,628 

17,803  6,733 

14,860  19,152 

274,628  125,461 


34,050 
17,264 
24,694 
39,234 
59.492 
10,398 
41,769 

4,019 

7,917 

17,255 

,'142,588 

41.318 

4,220 
13,529 

8,845 
17,834 
56,611 
71,812 

9,872 

7,777 
31,221 
56,104 
121,731 
11,951 
22,249 
11,569 
32,633 

7,780 
22.713 


15,515 

103,173 

17,782 

38,464 

107,795 

4,562 
66,604 

4,344 

16,6f>0 

16,137 

517,249 

52,209 

3,319 
14,038 
17,346 
12,551 
55,666 
97.627 

7,940 
11,061 
23,7.54 
53„338 
92,977 
12,920 
20,489 
17,822 
.%,667 

6.372 
13,958 


£ 

36,110 

7,469 

17,814 

1.930 

25,123 

8,542 

5,578 

3,828 

4.523 

313,00fj 

27,275 

6,344 

247,006 

16,163 
9,272 

20,091 
4,17s 

90,764  I 

7,090  ' 

7,472 

36,326 

116,224 

3,590 
80,362 

3,877 

13,080 

13,260 

335,  OKI 

70,378 

2,008 
15,912  ' 
22.134 
12,:i49 
64,263 
65,854 

8,459 
12,974 
27.593 
62,962 
83,183 
13,333 
24,581 
13,235 
26,711 

6,217 
16,449 


£ 

33,0ti<* 

10,095 

14,833 

l,a55 

24,180 

4,555 

4,250 

1,087 

4,821 

302,087 

26,576 

6,667 

217J63 

12,860 
14,588 
18,679 
4,8(30 

11,2J»4 

6,395 

6,724 

40,619 

77,641 

10,508 

86,899 

6,635 

11,743 

15,411 

286,824 

56,654 

2,123 

8,950 

17,190 

19,038 

64,181 

29,625 

8,343 

16,487 

28,«i50 

57,019 

98,690 

20,647 

21,839 

9,608 

34,817 

7.642 

l.'i.Oi^i 


The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbo 
for   Bhipment  to  London  and  other  European   porta*      A 
quantity  of  this  wool   is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  prodtt< 
Victoria,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  better  prices  are 
obtained  for  *'  Port  Pliillip  "  wool.     The  value  of  wool  e: 
to  Victoria  during  the  lant  twelve  years  was: — 

£  £ 


187I> ...  2,709,730 

1880 3,224.289 

1881  ., 2.783,969 

1882 2,396,528 

1883 2,502,205 

1884 2,229.873 


1885 1,.%8,019 

1886 1,031,278 

1887 2,451,552 

1888 2,187.759 

1889 2.952.107 

1890 2,521.698 


The  decrease  shown  since  1880  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  di 
in  the  market  value  of  the  staple,  though  also  partly  to  the  « 
sion  of  the  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  the  traffic 
the  old  routes* 

Export  of  fto^k.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  forma  a  large  portion  of  the  expoc 
Victoda,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  alao 
of  importance.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  yvoint  whei 
demand  for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stock ;  and  is,  thi 
dependent  upon  the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wali 
the  supply  of  the  deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  Utile  ah< 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  consumption.  The  sheep  e: 
almost  entirely  New  South  Wales  produce ;  the  cattle, 
ar©  generally  bred  in  Queensland,  but  fattened  for  inarlp 
runs  in  New  South  Wales. 

Eicpoft  of  ooti.  Coal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Goloi 
Victoria,  the  value  during  1890  being  £415,824.  Tlie  only 
produce  worthy  of  special  note  are  skins  and  timber,  the  f< 
being  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-export.  The  following  table 
the  trade  of  each  year  since  1870;  but  as  no  records  were 
during  certain  years  in  which  border  duties  were  not  collectec 
totals  for  such  years  are  pecessarily  only  approximate.  The  6{ 
since  1874  are,  however,  fairly  exact. 
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I 

Trmde  with  Victoria. 

'    T_. 

ImpartL 

Exported 

Tobd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISHi 

lj53/><>5 

2.583,552 

3,7:17,247 

mi 

1,69S,23(> 

4.577,559 

0,275,79-. 

tm 

1,188J81 

2,858,191 

4,040,972 

1973* 

^/dm,m3 

1f74 

i»34«.oe^ 

3,614,456 

4,963,518 

ims 

2,066,156 

4,2«ej70 

6,335.926 

18M 

2,376,777 

4,043,566 

6,420,:443 

W7 

2,531,449 

3,898,120 

6,429,578 

ms 

2,mM:i 

3,694.434 

0,591,937 

\W39 

2,234.ri8l 

4,177,871 

0,412,252 

vsso 

2,187,119 

4,578.867 

6,765,986 

l§81 

2J14.5W 

4,052,694 

6,467,284 

I883 

3,781.421 

6,551,666 

1« 

4,170,599 

7.182,867 

Itti 

4.170.497 

7.235,313 

ms 

3,450.796 

6.760,492 

IM 

*,  •■-'.■,  ,^'J 

3,697.343 

6,487,043 

tm 

2,i«M,rHSi 

4.773.815 

7,668,496 

urn 

2,472,621 

6.455. 196 

7,927.817 

ISO 

2,419,038 

5.385.300 

7.804,338 

wo 

2,0«J7,259 

5.386,553 

7,483.812 

*  Ko  ^jst/ofOB  of  the  overtuid  tmie  for  this  yev. 

I  bDawmg  table  fthows   tbe  value  of  the   principal  articles  vuSori.** 
I  to  Victoria  during  five  years  : — 

Principal  Exports  to  Victoria. 


lof  Goodi. 


1888. 


1887. 


1888. 


1^0. 


£ 

336.979 

45,000 

4,658 

17.043 

55,861 

17J59 
17,102 
12,d42 

696,028 

1.783 
66,777 
42.224 

1.0814^78 


£ 

379,206 


12,590 

10,463 
73.760 

14,991 

5,203 

13,703 

1,112,720 

2-^,190 

70.334 

64,081 

i.461.»2 


£ 

406,744 


7.257 
11,069 
60,014 

18,667 

5,339 

12,703 

1.096.690 

20,710 
81,043 

t,Usf7,7fie 


£ 

488.344 

200,000 

7.735 

5,854 

71.069 

21,709 
45,572 
12,595 

918,487 

53,866 

59.126 

89,524 

«,96£,ia7 


£ 
415,824 

30,028 
4,121 

11,060 
94.538 

22,026 

1,321 

21,439 

1.06O.889 

49.468 
49,872 
82,663 

£.621,886 
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rlth  Mcborl*. 


Twk4e  with 
ijuccnslADd. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  ne 
half  the  imports,  are  horderwise.     The  value  of  the  imports  i 
land,  however,  fell   greiitly,  froni    the  causes  already   sp 
during  the  year  1886,  when  they  reached  ouly  JB8T4,680, 
for  the  past  five  years  averaged  about  one  million.     The  exp 
on  tlio  contrary,  show  a  decided  tendency  to  increase.     The  va 
in  each  vear  since  1870  was:— 


Overland  Trade 

with  Victoria. 

Year. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

TotAl, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S70 

448,308 

1,811,848        1 

2,260,156 

1871 

491,632 

3,027,714 

3,519,346 

1872 

464,185 

2,123,622 

2,587,807 

1873* 

2.758,1 1  f> 

1874 

''is2,mi 

2,812,477 

3^mi[m 

1875 

!M5,049 

3,M6.074 

4,401.723 

187ri 

1,24€,880 

3.294,795 

4,541,675 

1877 

1,360,171 

2,869,945 

4,2:U).n6 

1878 

1,357,715 

2,661,639 

4,018,7.>t 

1S79 

933,999 

3.394,764 

4,328,763 

1880 

963,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

1881 

1,210,931 

3,229,664 

4,440,59.- 

1882 

1,217,120 

2,867,810 

4,084,930 

1883 

1,266,330 

2,955,808 

4,222,1.18 

1884 

1.331,908 

3,118,389 

4.450,297    . 

1885 

1,555,139 

2,450,4-14 

4«0D5.S63  1 

1886 

874,680 

2,537,549 

3,412.229  ' 

m              1887 

1,418,212        1 

3,421,254 

4,N-' 

L              1888 

l,00o.497 

4,029.349 

6.(   

m            1889 

1J0U,84>4 

3,681,588 

4,788,^10 

■            1890 

98*5,527 

4,237»004 

^.223,aB 

•  No  rcrturan  of  the  overland  traUe  fur  this  yowr. 

TMADE  WITH  QUEENSLAND. 
Queensland  ranks  next  to  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  value  oil 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  which  in  some  respects  is  even  mo 
important  than  that  of  the  southern  colony.     The  estimated  vali 
of  the  imports  and  exports  since  1880  is  given  herewith, 
possible  that  the   amounts  are    somewhat  understated,  as 
is  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  stock  which  does  not  come  under 
cognisance  of  the  Customs  officers.   Though  New  South  Walefi  3 
Queenaland  have  a  commoa  boundary  of  000  nules,  the  overla 
trade,  except  in  live  stock,  is  not  large.     If,  however,  the  vm 


QUEENSLAKD   TRADE. 


IRh 


tc»ck  be  mided,  the  figures  reach  a  very  large  total,  as  will  he 
from  the  table  on  pag*^  195: — 

Trade  with  Queeo&land 


W       v«. 

ttnporte. 

Export.. 

Tolnlmdc, 

h 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

H          1880 

2  224  421 

1,362.262 

3,586,683 

^^K    1881 

2,l69J05 

1,959,925 

4,129,030 

^H    I$82 

2,140,766 

3,012.782 

n,  162, 548 

^^    1SS3 

2,%1,558 

2,314,087 

5.265,645 

H          1684 

2,983  J78 

2,387,085 

5,370,263 

■           1B85 

2,913,588 

2,174,266 

5,087,854 

■           18S6 

2,908,017 

l,829,r>86 

4.737,603 

■            1887 

a,517,745 

2,026,598 

5,544,343 

■            1S8S 

a.477.003 

l,973,9fxS 

1       5,451,571 

■            lftS» 

4,li(i7,700 

1,747.8.53 

1        6,415,553 

■            1800 

5,482,452 

1,670,465 

7,152,917 

The  imports  from  Queensland  are  chiefly  cora prised  under  a  few  J{"i***'*'*J|!2"^ 

-gold,  live  stock,  sugar,   wool,  and  tin.     Large  quantities 

ilil  are  sent  from  Queensland  to  he  minted  at  Hydney,  there 

[  no  Mint  in  the  northern  Colony.     The  value  of  wool  im- 

during  1890  was  £265,217,  being  entirely  for  re-export. 

wa*   imported    to    the    value    of    XI, 965,861    of    which 

0,3H9  represented  cattle,  tlio  very  favorahle  season  enal;*ling 

number  of  stock  to  he  introduced  into  Kew  South  Wales, 

tlt*pia«ti]red  ne<ar  the  market  for  which  they  are  ultimately 

Below  will  he  found  the  value  of  the  principal  imports 

last  five  yejirs: — 


|«(G0OdlL 


ISSSu 


18«S, 


1887. 


im. 


l(frwliK 


1,889 
9.690 

20,332 
I  uid  dust).;  1,265, 972 


iiD<l  shoes 

,  apparel,  ftc 
will 


red). 


'  irzvr).. 


I  fitlgPU  and  ore  j 


386„'J67 
635 
113,103 
241,772 
21  32H 
276!7l4 
144,580 


72  J 


£ 

10,596 

11,946 

22,41 1 

1,534,236 

556,172 

11,998 

10(^,304 

268, 46U 

41,9W 

I    :i05,54y 

1    206.606 


£ 

2,020 

10,8(K) 

15,921 

[,736,343 

479,366 

47,551 

110,404 

2H,ir.3 

42/2-23 

203,880 

183,314 


£ 

2,957 

18,603 

24/JfhH 

2,774,531 

832,510 

4,2H6 

100,4S7 

321,071 

32,282 

320.730 

137,715 


£ 

5,351 

9,720 

15,412 

2,308,776 

1,965,861 

10,512 

87,104 

487,961 

45,461 

265,217 

146,424 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPINO. 


The  exports  have  vftried  greatly  m  value  froai  year  to  ye 
through  causes  siniilar  to  those  atifecting  the  Icuports  ;  they  < 
prise  a  large  niiinber  of  items,  mainly,  however,  the  produce 
foreign  countries.     The  values  of  the  chief  articles,  exported  ; 
New  South  Wales  to  Queensland,  have  been  as  follows  in 
years  named ; — 


riutrttitttioni!  In 
lyerliuid  trade. 


Doaoriptlon  of  Goodx. 


IBSft. 


1S37. 


Boots  and  alioea . 

Butter... 

Coal ,. 

Coin  (golil)....,.. 

Flour 

Fruit  (frcth) 


Grain  and  pulae — 
Maize*.....,. 


All  others,.., 
Iron  and  ateel  . 
live  stock  .„,. 

Timber 

Tin 

Wool 

Hay.. 


£ 

11.776 

1,6S4 

12,151 

397,00a 

1,618 
36,5U 

20,196 

1,653 

1,536 

119,449 

4»650 
18,949 
10,S90 

3,214 


£ 

£ 

£ 

23,993 

18,976 

38,407 

7,509 

7,903 

11,744 

10»625 

4,098 

3,932 

259,500 

278,000 

312,000 

7,855 

28J29 

176.816 

44,039 

46,786 

70,226 

50,426 

45,332 

30,952 

5,575 

7/021 

35,114 

3,8*20 

13,538 

47,899 

216,568 

63,695 

131,743 

19,495 

26,942 

14.250 

20,002 

16,625 

15,259 

3,872 

734 

5,280 

4,085 

7,940 

12  301 

£ 
36^1 

M 

334,Q 
47,1 


11 

66,4 

251,9 

HA 


The  most  remarkable  year  in  the  series  given  on  page  1 93 
1882,  when  the  export  trade  reached  £3,012,782,  the  overls 
export  trade  amounting  to  £1,206,408,  Of  this  sum  £1,149,8 
represents  the  value  of  stock  exported,  viz.,  3,035  horses,  valy 
at  X25,525;  29,404  cattle,  valued  at  X302,590 ;  and  1,645,6 
sheep,  of  the  value  of  £821,720.  During  1886  the  value  of 
exported  was  very  much  le^s  than  in  previous  years,  amouBti 


AUSTfiALIAK  TRABB. 


>  oaiy  X 11 9,449;  whikj  in  1890,  the  value  rose  to  £251,249. 
I  duetuation  in  the  value  of  stock  exported  will  account  for  the 
lotion  in  the  amounts  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Overland  Trade  with  Queensland, 


rof. 

Imports 

ExportA, 

Year* 

Impenls. 

ExportiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wgt 

257,^07 

394.502    1 

18S4 

493.680 

424.940 

nm 

345,691 

229,255 

1885 

(i<J9.7:iy 

337,023 

^K9 

312,118 

118,11*2 

1886 

722,454 

317,844i 

ttn 

231,161 

245,651 

1887 

1,035,123 

2T>7,009 

UBI 

261,948 

41*4  jon 

18a** 

879,589 

170,530 

rMB 

282,726 

1,2(M>,4U3 

1889 

051J39 

506,247 

m 

iMd.^a 

669,263 

1890 

2.158,822 

317.717 

TRADE  WITH  SO UTH  A  USTRALIA, 
tnule  with  South  Australia  is  perhaps  more  variable  than  S™?u  T^^'trftiu. 
aojr  other  Colony,  dejiending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on  the 
kof  tKe  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers.     Since  188G  a  new  tield 
rlLetfxpansion  of  South  Australian  trade  has  been  found  in  the 
aents  of  the  population  of  Broken  Hill  silver  fields.     Tlie 
L  trade  baa  proved  of  enormous  advantage  to  that  Colony, 
district  of   New  South  Wales    may  be    looked 
I  •!  commercialiy  a  province  of  South  Australia.     The  total 
k  aad  exports  daring  each  year  since  and  iucluding  1871 
it«l:— 

Trade  with  South  Australia. 


T«r, 

Importi. 

Exports 

y*»r. 

luapiirUl. 

Exporta 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MTl 

734,825 

49fJ,646 

1881 

092,781 

454,7<U 

mi     , 

6,t3,90v{ 

442,010 

1882 

1,017.085 

1,085,194 

\m 

r>9e,527 

m{)Ml 

1883 

841,109  ' 

969,083 

mi 

574.421 

057,708 

1884 

1,002.174 

1,602,366 

\mk 

R87.933 

654,232 

1885 

890.335 

8lO,tK^»3 

m^ 

1,165,706 

670,138 

1886 

828,174 

1,585,830 

xm 

811,292 

352,825 

1887 

1,259,758 

1.740.517 

\mt 

88l»,601 

1,053,642 

1888 

1,831,436 

1,661,446 

\m 

72U18G 

773,611 

1889 

1,858,621 

2,990,664 

\m 

690,407 

830,256 

1890 

2,036,402 

3,700,124 

jmiwiru  from      The  list  of  imports  ir  b  lonff  one,  but  the  principal  arti 
as  follows  : — 


])«icri|]Uon  ttt  G«od& 


i^m. 


im. 


19B0, 


Beer 

Boots  and  alioeft    .,...,..,..,. 

Butter 

Cbko  and  coal 

Copper  (ore  and  ingote)  „,.. 

Drapery,  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

I)yn&iiiit4!,  powder,  arms,  ^c. 

1^8 -"  - 

Flour  ,,,. 

Fruit  (fresh)  „.. .„..  . 

„     (drieil} 

Furniture  and  uphoUtery  ., 

<iold  (coin,  bart,  and  dunt).. 

-41  rain  and  pulae — 

Wheat 

'  Others     

Uardwarfi , 

Hay  and  chaff 

Inm  and  steel .. 

Jama  and  jellies    .         

Live  stock , 

Machinery. 

Potatoes.. 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  &c. 

Spirits..... 

Sugar  (raw 

T©a ^ 

Timber 

Tobacco,  cigars,,  &c. 

Yege tables  and  onions 

Wines .,, 


£ 

n,a5o 

14,4S3 
3,561 

21,.j54 
148.324 

53,875 
7.042 
2,044 
172,29S) 
2,48.5 
5,327 
4,877 

37,647 

853 

8,110 

14,470 

22,800 

25,440 

10,041 

32.708 

15.396 

G,O30 

4,028 

25,972 

14,4i5 

8,712 

17,311 

7.2aS 

1.388 

6,1112 


£ 

18,855 
21,002 

7.171 
10,841 

140,.'5:JO 

83,197 
11,183 
7,«82 

308,805 
4,178 
5.277 
5.385 

20,88(1 

11,338 

28,103 

27,080 

45  J  44 

50,402 

11,784 

27.641 

37,330 

8,204 

5,446 

35,378 

16,804 

14.547 

70.514 

12,070 

3,316 

6,785 


£ 

40,552 

16,788 

25,545 

04,202 

1.^1.733 

126,008 

25,042 

20,078 

206,100 

12,592 

5.798 

27,551 

11,269 

98,097 

41,704 

38.470 

102,782 

109,448 

10,709 

18,318 

60.4S2 

10,713 

12,102 

2i>,901 

20.754 

13.875 

113,503 

14,666 

8,687 

13,100 


£ 

36,761 

28,125 

20,750 

126,047 

179.201 

123,323 

17,881 

14,120 

305,180 

15,102 

6.532 

11,321 

38.023 

122,772 
21,484 
22.140 

139,647 
69,078 
10,741 
40.365 
55,832 
16,867 
9,2S0 
28,310 
2,5,175 
14,137 
80,168 
12,001 
10,825 
9,396 


M 
% 

2U 

m 

im 

% 

25J 
Vi 

n 
u 

» 

41 
121 

\i 

31 
8< 

13 
3S 

31 
U 

l£ 
U 
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exports  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver,  lead,  silver 
[  Oft*,  atid  n^ool  ;  the  values  of  the  principal  items  for  the  last 
Ijrcmrs  tkre  as  follows  :—* 


;  frmiljiluu  oJ  ooQdi. 


im. 


i£&a 


1880. 


IdDO. 


l<Sol^)^ 


r  (ingoia,  lead  and  ore) 


£ 

7,400 
73,0(ia 
39.{H)0 

4,iV>7 

92,574 

372,064 

4,7flU 


£ 

7.4fi8 
62,7lo 
17,000 

:r,008 
57,mK2 

'iao.4e2 
\i\rm 


3,43ft! 
'^,370 
41.tK)0 
18,4  li}| 


£ 
17,RSti 
1)2, 7. ">0 

ri,OOU 
13,50ri 
91,(j03 


.S57,940   872,896 


1, 0(H. 740  1,847. 1 78  2 

I     lt*/2o3'      20,*X)'2 

244,3881   784,802| 


£ 

14,6^5 
<i;>,U14 

4,490 

240,584 

,633,338 

23,512 

569.570 


of  the  overland  trade  cannot  be  procured  with  ovcrkndtnfcdc 
ejond  the  year  1877,  but  thr*  time  which  baa  elapsed  traiiar  "  '  ^ 
the  year  uamed  is  amply  sullicieiit  to  illustrate  the  great 
in  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  import  trade  is  much 
t  regular,  and  until  the  year  1887  showed  no  great  tendency 
Since  the  year  named  there  has  heen  a  large 
of  trade,  which  now  reaches  a  considerable  figure, 
I  cgcpansion  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly-found 
r-detdn  near  the  South  Austrulian  Border,  and  the  iraportB 
Aufttridia  rid  Thackaringa,  Silverton,  and  Willyanm 
.  £1,356,619  during  It^HO.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
1  of  the  railway  system  of  this  Colony  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moorkeand  Wikannia  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little 
which  ha^  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  certainty  of 
if  delivery^  and  the  le^-s  amount  of  handling  to  which  goods 
Bubjected,  will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the 
I.I  expense  of  delivery  at  the  ship's  side  : — 
Overland  Trade  with  South  Australia. 


Tm 

Iroporu. 

Export*. 

Year. 

ImiMsrlM. 

Espocta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ifT: 

253,838 

210.414 

18S4 

360.986 

1.287.441 

im 

3S7,21>5 

954J54 

1885 

386,252 

6l7,<SOri 

1«79 

2H(>,304 

a'<4;j71 

1S86 

442,034 

1 ,3*M5,4U3 

vm 

!M3,374 

f:f»8.,n8! 

18S7 

713,2^8 

1,513,241 

18»1 

1    23o,70a 

2f^H.(Mn 

1888 

1,1544124 

),X'*9,mi 

im 

412,563 

921.427 

1880 

1,092,095 

2.73l,<;56 

1388 

404^^22 

782,552 

1800 

l,5lSl,lKr2 

1    3,471, «Ki5 

H9                                 commerce  and  shipfixg. 

H^Bi  dispidc       The  proitiiiieDce  which  Victoria  has  assumed  of  recent  years 

trmllft  ia  N,8.w.  a  wheat  growing  country,  acts  detriiuentally  to  the  trade  of  Sou 

markets 

^-                      Australia,  for  much  of  the  breadstutr  consumed  in  New  Sou 

^^                    Wales,  which  was  formerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  is  now  pi 

^^^H             cured  from  Victoria.      The  falling-off  in  tliis  ataple  commeaw 

^^^1             about  the  year  1878,  and  is  coincident  with  the  development 

^^^H              the  Victorian  trade  in  Hour  and  wheats  as  will  be  seen  from  i 

^^^M             following  table,  showing  the  valne  of  wheat  and  fiour  imporl 

^^^H             from  each  of  these  colonies  : — 

^^^^^^                   Wheat  and  Flour  Imported  from   Victoria  and 

^^^^^^r                                                  South  Australia. 

Valfle  ol  Importfl  froin 

YiUuc  of  import*  Irvm     ^| 

South  Au«tralS&, 

VltTtoriA.                ■ 

^^^^^P 

^H 

WomL 

FlOOM. 

Wbont 

FlOIIE. 

£ 

£ 

£           ' 

£ 

^^H 

76,397 

123.938 

20,758 

33,9S8 

^^B 

260,346 

201.963 

6,205 

33»99l 

^^B 

155,523 

205,042 

7,833 

7.7  IS 

^^H 

144,592 

201,332 

539 

17,677 

^^H 

14  J, 675 

230/24'Vl 

1,423 

4.199 

^^H 

lf*7,2tj3 

289,385 

1,514 

1,M 

^^H 

187,444 

295,371 

902 

2,idfl 

^^H 

154/2.S4 

261,918 

9,765 

32,301 

^^H 

1I6,()«9 

251.246 

34.401 

153.M 

^^K^ 

63.973 

221,174 

13,280 

76,310 

^^^^^K               ism 

42,;i40 

263.546 

43.249 

126.141^ 

^^^^H 

19,406 

2tJ9,:i42 

33  J  65 

n3,79» 

^^^^l 

ii2M7 

321.127 

23,680 

194JMI 

^^^^1                     1883 

iMJ»5 

229,617 

38.794 

ss^^^^l 

^^^^H                      1884 

3G.4ao 

291»,274 

23,907 

21^^^^| 

^^^^H                       1885 

31,236 

219,320 

23.433 

29l^^^| 

^^^^B 

8.53 

172,299 

57,729 

38^m^i 

^^^^H 

H.38S 

308,805 

,•^,050 

364,1^^H 

^^^^H                      18S6 

98,097 

290,199 

l<i3,173 

284,928  fl 

^^^^B 

122.772 

305,180 

W,764 

247»(mfl 

^^^^H 

6.321 

251,881 

n,2i»4 

217.763  J 

V                                                        TRADE  WITH  T  ASM  A  XI  A,                               M 

^^^with             The  trade  of  New  South  Wales    with  Tasmania   promises  vM 

^^Kf^           develop  into  one  of  ^eat  importance,  and  its  growth  during  iVM 

^^^K^^        period  comprised  in  the  foilawing  table  muiit  therefore  t^pli^^H 

TASMANIAN  TRADE. 
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isfeustory.     It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  imports  largely  Articles  im- 
oeed  the  exports,  though  the  latter  were  higher  in  1890  than  SSmiSik™ 
,  any  previooB  year.     The  chief  imports  are  tin,  entirely  for  the 
■rpoae  of  le-ezport ;  green  frait^  potatoes,  and  other  agricultural 
ndnce.     The  principal  articles  of  import  worthy  of  note  are  as 
oQows: — 


Swr^pcion  of  Goods. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Birk  

£ 

29,560 
10.746 
93,722 
33.760 

£ 
27,264 

30 

68,742 

28,182 

21,986 

20,382 

1,587 

68,815 

304,507 

£ 

25,284 

8,776 

60,853 

23,877 

303 

32,544 

631 

23,844 

306,824 

£ 
19,111 

31,737 

101,598 

12,344 

£ 
21,795 

Chiffindhay   

Fniit  (green) 

16,024 
100,479 

JuDtuid  jellies    ... 
Gold  (l»n  and  dast) 
be  Stock— Sheep. 

Ooi 

^Mom    

8,351 

15,590 

15,127 

61,344 

297,736* 

41,065 

6,735 

148,363 

98,407 

48,075 

8,953 

76,784 

fi»-lBiOtl   

96,916 

Tie  export  trade  embraces  a  large  number  of  articles,  though  ^'JJ^ft^*' 
toil  is  the  only  one  which  reaches  any  considerable  amount.    The  Kamania. 
^ue  of  coal  exported  to  Tasmania  in  1890  was  £28,743.     The 
«tbar  exports  consist  of  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain. 


\ft. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exiwrts. 

1871 
1872 

£ 
107,002 

103,018 

£ 
23,049 

64,993 

1881 
1882 

£ 
481,529 

614,923 

£ 
83,949 

85,673 

1873 

128,770 

36,044 

1883 

666,399 

120,662 

1874 

145,865 

52,127 

1884 

575,501 

117,872 

1875 

167,870 

44,274 

1885 

582,177 

108,758 

1876 

207,076 

53,484 

1886 

606,740 

110,776 

1877 

374,393 

57,168 

1887 

587,315 

131,477 

1878 
1879 

286,343 
188,064 

75,463 

82,842 

1888 
1889 

515,378 
505,590 

117,239 
174,852 

1880 

383,106 

81,484 

1890 

432,615 

215,674  . 

COMMERCE   AND    SniPPING. 


3«  with  Xcw 


TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND, 

New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  foraier  period  of  bein^ 
the  leading  customers  of  tliis  Colony,  but,  from  various  a 
both   tJje  imports  antl   the  exports  fell  iiway  very  considei 
The  export  trath*  shows  no  sign  of  recovery,  while  the  val 
the  imports  iliictuates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in 
South   Wales,  a  had  season  being   always   attended  with 
importittions  of  New  Zealand  wheats,  oats,  and  other  produi 


Yew. 


1871 
1S72 
1873 
1874 
2875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Importo. 

Exportci. 

£ 

£ 

S^l.-W 

285,4^3 

32lK3fi9 

228,930 

398,368 

27iMri3 

233,981 

27:iUlO 

135,480 

362,764 

258,441 

480,241 

223,482 

48n,8r>6 

245,907 

588,419 

285,083 

639,051 

460,735 

525,174 

Imports. 


18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
188«> 
1 887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


£ 

471.911 
737,204 
583,056 
881,530 
8»9,623 
J)49,567 
757,076 
788,003 
1JU5,090 
932,073 


427, 
454, 

i 

427, 
300, 

416, 


Clilcf  imi»ort3.         The  imports  consist  chiefly  of   timber,  agricultural  and 
produce;     The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given  herewii 


Deveriptiou  of  Goods. 


liuttcr , 

Chceio 

iJi-apery,  apparel,  Ac, 

Klour 

<iold,  bars  and  dott  . 
Grain  atid  puke — Wheat 
Do  Oat«.. 

Do  Other 

fium ,.. ,,.»,..., 

Livestock    ,.♦.,,» 

Malt , 

Meat  (prcwrved)   

Do    Bacon,  Ac, 

Oatmeal .,.,..,, 

Putatoca  , 

Timber 


18B6. 

um. 

1888. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

110,046 

21,206 

56,566 

30,350 

3,638 

11,998 

10,310 

17.423 

43,449 

66,ft08 

8.617 

40,920 

186,164 

262,344 

61,951 

86,608 

3,476 

87  J  55 

100,780 

143,004 

118.307 

46,657  1 

33,355 

47,126 

199 

800 

22,694 

49,578 

16,364 

8,195 

15,139 

8,681 

2,107 

11,643 

6,299 

15.084 

21.207 

25,590 

13,553 

9,101 

8,849 

9,077 

25,874 

30,247 

47,110 

83,966 

63,692 

81,403 

51,602  1^ 


£ 

51,602 
18,029 
33,721 
131, H85 
tiK7H0  I  23: 


II 


270,818 

125,824 

75,539 

6,318 

9,639 

9,085 

13»586 

19,552 

18,354 

97,184 

81,451 


7J 


2] 
% 
22 
1( 


^ 
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Tidue  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  New  Zealand  Exports  to  New 


Dg  tfttcii  of  the  past  £ve  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1880. 


1887. 


1888. 


1880. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£        1 

»0,187 

Sl»478 

74,841 

85,347 

215,000 

87,000 

190,000 

110,000 

14,304 

ld.H4 

15,007 

15.897 

9.390 

11,554 

5,801 

13,962 

1    6,mi 

5,927 

7,844 

9,022  , 

1 

ISOO. 


£ 

86,453 
40,025 
10,0^ 
10,883 
0.064 


TRADE  WITH  OTHER  BHITISI/  POSSESS[O^^S, 

Besides  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain^  tlie  only 
British  possessions  whose  trade  with  New  Soutli  Wales  is 
—  iderable  are  Fiji,  Hongkong,  and  India.  With  the 
is  the  ti-ade  is  valuable,  and  increasing.  In  1876 
^  imports  from  these  Islands  were  valued  at  £29,610,  and  the 
at  X7 1,477,  being  a  total  of  X101,087,  while  in  1890 
^rta  had  risen  in  valae  to  X99,853,  and  the  exports  to 
!^951,  the  total  trade  thus  being  £198,804.  The  imports  were 
in  1885,  when  they  were  valued  at  £192,450.  The 
rpftclied  their  highest  total  in  1883,  when  they  amountetl 
5,3^0;  from  that  time  there  waa  a  steady  decline  until 
»ben  the  lowest  figure  was  reached*  Since  then  the  exports 
ightly  recovered,  but  the  tigures  for  1890  are  still  not 
ite  40  i>er  cent,  of  those  for  1883. 

Thm  import  trade  from  Hongkong  consista  principally  of  opium,  ti<m^oQ^ti 
,  tolmcco,  sugar,  and  rice,  but  large  quantities  of  China  oil,  flax, 
and  mattuig,  as  well  as  Chinese  fancy  goods,  are  also 
The  export  trade  for  1890  is  chiefly  comprised  in  the 
ing  items: — Coin  to  the  amount  of  £173,834;  coal,£29,I40; 
fcidMNle'mer,  £7,946;  fungus,  £11,640;  copper,  £914;  hiad, 
JE285  ;  and  old  metal.  £18,682. 

Th»  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entii-eiy  since   1880,  in  ituOft  trvu 
^hkh  year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137 


doa 
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Oood«  chiefly 
imported  from 


lExporttnde. 


in  1 884,  thougb  falliTig  off  greatly  in  the  two  following 
expanding  again  in   1887  to  £321,067,   but  again  declining 
the  following  year     During  1 889  a  total  of  £300,498  was  reache 
increasing  to  £448,648  in  1890,  the  highest  value  y€»t  attaii;^ 
The  figures  given  show  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  du 
the  laat  eleven  years  : — 

Trade  with  India. 


Year. 

Imports 

Exporti^ 

T^iMimd«L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lem 

6d3 

U\Gll 

20,264 

1861 

27,871 

142,053 

169,*>24 

1882 

72,739 

345,312 

4l8.a>l 

1883 

108,154 

310.608 

418,7«2 

1884 

12S,185 

293,962 

422,  n7 

1886 

117,208 

122,066 

.-...4,     .-»-    i 

188e 

IOO,»05 

89,299 

1867 

147,559 

173,508 

1888 

208,989 

42,791 

1889 

1BQ.619 

136,379 

,    ■        .      .       .    > 

IBIK) 

195,368 

253,280 

44^04^       1 

Castor  oil  is  an  article  very  largely  imported  from  India, 
value  of  oil  received  during  1890  being  £52,136.     There  is  also  I 
large  trade  in  woolpacks,  the  importations  amounting  to  £52,6J[^d 
and  in  bags  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £38,341 
were  received     The  only  other  articles  imjwrted  during  1890  i 
any  quantity  were  rice,  £11,898,  and  tea,  £14,487.     There 
no  importations  of  gi-ain  and    pulse  during  the  year,  eiccefpt  I 
small  quantity  of  pease  to  the  value  of  £552. 

The  outward  trade  with  India  isconEned  almost  entirely  to  i 
coal,  and  copper;  of  coin  the  export  was  valued  at  £113,.^  13,  ( 
coal  £16,904^  and  copi^er  X17,290^the  three  items  mention 
comprising  a  value  of  £147,707,  out  of  a  total  export 
during  1890  of  £253,280,  The  gi-eat  falling^ff  noticeable  dur 
some  of  the  years  since  1882  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  copp 
trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin  exported,  which,  In 
ye.ar  1882  was  £242,258,  and  in  1883  £232,541,  but  in  189 
only  £113,513. 
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RlTAiy   AND   BRiTlSB 

IONS, 


Ta  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  Colony  follows  the  BiitLsli  flag  chjef  trade  of 

^^  -^  °  c^olony  with 

mm  he  galhered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  J*^**'"  *'*4 
Bvaltie  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Greafc  Britaiu 
^P  her  dependencies  during  the  past  fuurteen  yeai^  but  also  the 
^Bortion  which  that  trade  bears  to  the  whole  : — 

■        Tn 


Tirade  with  Great  Britain  and  British  Fossessiona 


luporta  f  Tom 

Percental 

RtparU  to  Great 

of  total 

U  f^* 

Gntt  BritAin  and 

of  tot*l 

BritAln  aad  0Ht4ali 

1 

Bdtiflli|x»oiifiofis. 

impotifl. 

^omemionm. 

expoita. 

1 

£ 

£ 

■  -'- 

r^*^'.>i,9lfl 

9170 

12,999,571 

96-59 

1 

KSS4 

oa(s<fi 

12,650.708 

9634 

K 

-MH9 

89-86 

12,573.  J04 

9571 

■  l66U 

13,021.783 

91-85 

15,210.314 

97  00 

■  mi 

I5,79:,f^l 

89-82 

15.008.1H>0 

92  05 

Fia» 

l$),2(injfid 

8973 

t6.470.4Hl 

9318 

f    ISO 

19,383,052 

90-03 

18.670,373 

92- J  5 

[    m 

20,!U2/2.'i4 

90-42 

J7,22J,t;i>0 

92-69 

1    im 

2lAW,:i5 

W»74          , 

14,794,052 

88-33 

f     liifi 

KM  on.  071 

89-80 

14,2."iO,570 

90-66 

w-*-: 

J7,r^^,I>48 

91*^2 

J  6, 4^5  J  00 

89  00 

N%n 

n».M.'^-ij72    1 

89*66 

1 8,508  J«H 

88-17 

lAVj 

lViJ!>8.508 

8S-34 

2IX2S  1,259 

87  06 

[H<» 

lU -73,053 

89-64 

18,582,372 

84-29 

FOREION  TRADE. 
He  valiio  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  countries  other  than  V 

uidrr  British  dominion  shows  a  large  increaae  since  18 SO,  trade, 
will  be  al  onoe  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.  The  import 
ia  marked  by  a  £airly  uniform  growth,  while  the  export 
toda,  ihofigh  less  regular,  showed  projx>rtionately  a  more  con- 
ilnatila  tncrcttse.  During  188]  the  value  of  imports  advanced 
JtSSJOl,  and  the  ejcports  £826,357,  an  increase  due  mainly  to 
fc  pecalbr  development  of  trade  with  the  United  Stakes  ;  while 
iht  lar||e  expaiuion  found  in  the  subsequent  years  arose  from  the 
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Foreijrn  Import  establishment  of  direct  trade  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

and  Exports.        ^^^  11*  1  nt^       i  •  1   • 

Ine  total  value  of  imports  shows  a  large  decline  m  1887,  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  a  falling-off  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  & 
sensible  decline  may  be  also  observed  in  the  imports  from  other  | 
leading  foreign  States,  however,  the  lost  ground  was  more  than  \ 
recovered  in  1889  and  1890. 


United  States 
largest  foreifni 
market. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1,230,862 

468.329 

1884 

2,218,662 

1,355,6(0 

1878 

1,409,761 

483,697 

1886 

2,437,746 

1,956,055 

1879 

1,470,877 

658,827 

1886 

2.160,056 

1,467,367 

3880 

1,154,280 

472,488 

1887 

1,606,369 

2,036,641 

1881 

1,789,381 

1,298,845 

1888 

2,194,505 

2,411.« 

1882 

2,200,734 

1,206,874 

1889 

2,664.549 

3,013,675 

1883 

2,139,789 

1,591,900 

1890 

2,341,951 

3,463.56$ 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  Colonji 
the  value  of  both  the  imports  and  exports  far  exceeding  that  cl 
any  other  country.  The  import  trade  has  been  markedly  a fei*^ 
uniform  rate  of  increase  until  1886,  since  which  year  thevahi^ 
of  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated.  The  export  trade  also  showi 
great  variableness,  and  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  deiniu» 
for  gold  which  prevails  in  the  States.  The  peculiarity  of  th» 
trade  will  he,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  in  the  following  table:-* 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exporti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

481,565 

108,273 

1884 

954,665 

366.73S 

1878 

622,261 

128,805 

1885 

1,008.572 

985.531 

1879 

546,630 

211,206 

1886 

1.018,773 

521,21l 

1880 

387,056 

172,648 

1887 

693.420 

934,4a. 

1881 

587,865 

866,962 

1888 

967.528 

1,044.144 

1882 

886,171 

676,598 

1889 

1,094,697 

l,130.56»i 

1883 

922,574 

872,983 

1890 

869,102 

1,300,875 

TBABE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 
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Bbe  imports  compnse  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  wliicli  ^1*^  m  jrw<iii 

I  I  •  1  imported  f  rt»ni 

I  following  »re  the  mo?;t  important,  the  values  given  being  those  t'n'te<i  sutca^ 
1 1890:— 

I        Timber — undressed,  dreaaed  and  worked  up  ..«.,       87wdl  ^ 

I        H*rdwart5 „.. 84,412  M 

I      ^  Tobacco,  cigari,  &c 61,45i#  ^M 

^Ueer 3.931  ■ 

^^BOirmgea,  and  carriage  material   , 29,9S7  ^M 

^^Keroocne .,....,... 75,909  H 

^■Puh  (preserved) 40,229  ■ 

^^n^'stc'htsi  and  clocka  I(>jn2  ^M 

^^Kdit^hmeiy 4...****.* *»..»,.       52,817  ^| 

^^eaih^r ...  .......       38,522  ■ 

^Hp'umitiire  and  iiphnlstery...... li>,719  ^M 

^^HlgnciiUurjil  implemeuta  .........        17tOO(>  ^M 

P»  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured  goods.  ^M 

Htan  jrcars  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breadstufis  ^| 

Et&e  United  States,  and  during  1886  th*^  value  of  such  imports  ^M 

f  £9^n'2\G ;    in    1889    the    viduo  of    Hour   imj>orted   reached  ^M 

LidO,  and  wheat  XI 42,39 f,  but  in  1890  the  imports  of  grain  ■ 

I  pobe  of  all  kinds  largely  decreased,  only  umounting  in  the  ^| 

II  to  -€10,350.  " 

Dke  exports  to  the  United  States  are  ehietly  eoulined  to  a  few  t'^^P^rts  ^« 
Ids  of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  principal 

Mildi  are  gold,  coal  and  inhale,  tin,  woq]^  and  marsupial  skins.  ^M 

lolber  goods  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.     During  H 

I  jear  1890  the  amount  of  export  of  the  articles  mentione<l  ^M 

I  ^  ^  I 

I        Gold,  coin    991,940  ■ 

I         (ML 102,3)5  ■ 

I        Tla ..,. 74,3S4  ■ 

L Skioa  (chieiljr  inaraupial)  .......«*,. 47,391  ^H 

^■VrML. 33,320  H 

^|PUI«^ ..«*»-. 7,379  J^ 

Ifor  tome  years  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  of  gold  t-ame  export  r.f 

[Ajnerica,  the  quantity  sent  away  during  1885,  1889,  and  1890  ***»*«• 

kf  especially  1  arge.     Thi »  ex  port  p  ract  i  cal  1  y  c  0  m  m  en  cod  in  1880, 

U  ih^  Talne  of  the  precious  metal  bath  CLuned  and  uncoined  ^ 

boited  linoe  the  year  named  was  : —  ^| 
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Gold  Exported  to  America, 


Yev. 

Vttlue. 

Ymr, 

¥«llH. 

£ 

£ 

1881 

e47.323 

ima 

229.13^ 

18S2 

3«2,347 

1887 

6&I.6U 

1883 

5<»4.316 

1888 

678.411 

1884 

106  J 19 

1889 

751,22 

1885 

728,653 

1890 

1,€16,94( 

The  United  States  forms  one  of  the  natural  markets  for 
wool  of  the  Colony  ;  but,  owing  to  the  tariff  restrictions  pL 
upon  its  importation,  the  trade  in  this  commodity  is  extr 
limited. 

BELGIUM. 

The  direct  trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  beg 
1881,  and  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributable  to  the 
national  Exhibition  held  in  Sydney  during  1879-80,      In  the ; 
mentioned  the  combined  imports  and  exports  amounted  to 
£26,237,  while  in  18D0  they  had  risen  to  £1,142,005,  which 
but  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  so  short  a  time, 
point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  CJolony  is  larger  than  i 
of  any  otber  foreign  conntry,  the  United  States  excepted;  the  ] 
of  Antwerp  which  receives  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  the  distribul 
centre  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  destined  for  French 
German  markets. 


[  ImportA. 


The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  numl 
articles.     Iran  in  its  various  manufactures,  and  in  bars,  plate  i 
wire,  glassware,  candles^  drapery,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are! 
im|jorted  to  somn  extent,  though  the  trade  in  each  commoditl 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 


[  Bdi:iiiii]  ft  lAnt«       The  outward  trade  with  Belgium  is  confined  almost  entirelj 
auirotuuer  of  o  #^ 

!*.8,w.  wool       wool,  though  some  tallow  ia  also  exported.      During   1890 
amount  of  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  2,600,984  | 
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aed  at  £156,255,  and  25,381,970  D>.  of  greasy  wool  of  the  value 

544,191,  niftkiiig  a  total  of  £1,000,446.    Bdgiiun  is,  therefore, 

%i  to  Great  Britam,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South  Wales 

I ;  lor,  though  the  export  both  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia 

tJiat  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nominal,  as  very  little  of 

ri  is  retained  in  these  coloniea  for  home  use.     The  following 

:iw8  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Belgium  since  1881 : — 

Trade  with  Belgium. 


ItopcrU, 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1881 

21,579 

4.658 

1882 

30.U51 

21.6,50 

1883 

31,162 

im.^^m 

1884 

74.904 

32fi.488 

1885 

H15,3I8              : 

3(HJ,549 

1888 

173.831 

424,038 

1887 

37,735 

557,710 

}^iim 

64,766 

723,286 

'  -.-'[> 

8S,H43 

725,687 

i-/.Mj 

•       130,819 

1,011,846 

FRANCE  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA, 

YSk»  Fffmch  trade  has  risen  into  importance  since  1881,  as  will 

I  seen  hy  the  subsequent  table.     The  increase  is  due   almost 

sly  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between 

Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimea  Com- 

fty,  but  it  has  been  accooipanied  by  a   corresponding  falling  off 

[the  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France 

the  South   Pacific,      For  though  in  1881  the  total  value  of 

ch  import*  and  exports  amounted  to  only  £65,833,  as  against 

tel,7*J5   in  1890»  those  of  New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  corre- 

period  from  ^372,926  to  £277^309. 

Tearing  apparel  and  drapery  form  the  largest  class  of  imports  {2^*55515^1^^11 

Fninoe ;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in  1890  f'**"**- 
£21,444;    of    apparel,   £7,713;    and    of  boots  to  £12,510, 
in  importance  are  wines  and   spirits — the  import   of  the 
amounted  to  £18,538,  and  of  the  latter  to  £12,G03.     Oil 
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to  the  value  of  £3,991  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  £1,548;  watches 
clocks,  £3,490,  and  toys,  £5,1*20 — art>  the  only  other  goods  lar( 
imjjort-ed.  Large  quantities  of  French  goods  are  imported 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  indirect  trade  is  now  fast  being  sn 
seded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of  commission  and  di 
handling  thus  saved  to  the  Colony, 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  expoi 
during  1890  was  £135,152.  Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  M7^ 
were  also  exported  : — 

Trade  with  France. 


Yew, 

Imparts. 

ExporliL 

£ 

£ 

1681 

54,118 

1,715 

1862 

IKHJTB 

9,744 

1683 

211.722 

24,7Sli 

1884 

218,755 

ls:^,stH^ 

1S85 

345,231 

142,104 

188B 

21(J,193 

1493«* 

1887 

157,732 

85.1  Til 

1688 

154.856 

120,723 

1880 

170.900 

1(HJ(H 

1800 

117,871 

233,924 

t4 


r  Cttledoniaii       As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important 
for  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  though  it«  value  has 
Riderably  aSected  by  the  eHtablishnient  of  a   regular  commi 
cation  between  France  and  lier  dependency.     The  trade  with 
Caledonia  reached  its  highest  j>oint  in  1S82,  when  produce 
imported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370, 
exported  to  the  amount  of  £228,280,    Bince  tliat  year  the  imj 
and  exports  show  a  very  considerable  decline  : — 

Trade  with  New  Caledonia. 


Tear. 

Impofts. 

^xpattM, 

Year, 

Impdrtik 

E.P^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«j 

1861 

188,745 

184,181 

1886 

64.952 

111,39 

1882 

273,370 

228.280 

1887 

70,676 

137fSfl 

1883 

152,09fi 

212,528 

1888 

68,a37 

ludfl 

1884 

107,509 

210,552 

1889 

85,582 

li^^l 

1885 

82,181 

153,tB4 

18D0 

83,^20 

'™ 

TRAJ)£  WITH  GERMANY  AND  CHINA. 


¥ 


GERMANY. 


Tmdc  with 


A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  187y. 

Itireoi  ocMnmttnication   was  establisUed   in   1887  by  the   North 

Uoyd^s  Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a 

of    German    cargo    boats    trading  between  Hamburg  and 

ey  smoe  1888.     Thia  trade  bids  fair  to  develop  into  consider- 

f  dimeiisiao%  as  wilj  be  seen  from  the  following  Ikt^  ^hieh 

the  Tallies  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Germany 

li^90.     The  only  other  articles  besides  these,  of  which  the 

iS  noteworthy,  were  paper  and  stationery,  picture  frames, 

,  dmgs,  chemicals,  and  glassware  : — * 

£ 

Cement    .* l.^,r>02 

Moaical  Instruments ,,..,.  *it3,76ii 

App»reU  dr»p«ry,  bootflf  &C. 114,fi4ti 

ffoq  arid  iroa  mimufiictares,  iuc lading  hardware.  S^S,.'>(«i 

Spiriti.. *.....,.....>* 45,''»54 

Sowing  machtnea  ........ .....».*...,..„, 10,3,^7 

Tafaacoo,  cigare,  and  cigarettea ,».  36,371 

Beer „ lo,234> 

FADcy  goods  and  toys .•#•«.».«.••«.•*...«. 21  J4# 

Watdie4  and  dock* 1,312 

exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wool,  the  value  of  Wool  ehief  ex- 

porttoGunnanv. 

by  in  1800,  was  £371.95i5,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £404,280. 


in  tlxe  wool  expoi-t  duriog  1889  and  1890  is  chietly 
bio  the  greater  facilities  now  existing  for  direct  shipment. 


t* 

1     tioportfl. 

Exports. 

r-r. 

Importa. 

Expotrta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

k! 

32,436 

4,775 

1885 

372,557 

29,511 

■» 

47,169 

18S0 

361,612 

54,471 

lii.*! 

1*24,1)10 

ll;li9:i 

1887 

296,952 

100,012 

I80,*»al 

li,li6l 

1888 

481,009 

128,546 

lis 

,    2i3J0I» 

7,iM7 

1889 

533,082 

519,4a^ 

fm 

337,KSll 

43,ir79 

ISW 

639.475 

404,280 

CHINA, 

only  uth<?r  country  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  Tradc'with 
a  large   figure   is    China,     Ttie     imports    and    exports 
to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  country 
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;  trade. 


generally,  and  the  diminution  wLich  is  se^n  in  the  Chitia  ^ 
aince   1881,  ia  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  tmB 
ference   of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  tlie  Empire 
Hongkong.     Still,  wiien  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  wil 
be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsidcrg 
able.      The    main  inipoH    from  China  is  tea,  which   exhibits 
falling  off  altliongh  no  perceiitible  decline  is  observable  in 
consumption  of  the  article  ;  but  the  decline  may  be  owing  to  I 
decrease  in  the  quantity  required  for  re-export,  which  denotes  I 
loss  to  the  Colony,  and  to  the  increased  consumption  of  Ind 
teas,  the  imports  of  which  are  increasing  every  year.     The  dif\ 
export   tmde  has   never  been  large.       The   amounts  shown 
exported  to  China  do  not;  however  represent  the  whole  value  i 
the  trade,  as  a  considerable  portion  is  sent  via  Hong  Kong,  whidij 
is  a  distributing  centre  for  the  Empire. 


Y«w, 

ImporU 

Exporti. 

Ymr. 

lupofftb 

^ 

'          £ 

^ 

£ 

J 

1880 

358,129 

14,844 

1886 

195,930 

16,tfi 

1S81 

466,830 

19,758    1 

1887 

251 J22 

U,S10 

1882 

358.783 

28,  %8 

1888 

309,934 

7.851 

1883 

259,108 

21,351 

1889 

257,353 

11.587 

1884 

357,208 

2!,74l 

1890 

241.340 

1,(W7 

1885 

303,595 

21,114 

J 

TEADB  WITH  ALL  COaNTHIES. 
Total  trade.  The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  country,  in  pnJpo^l 

tion  to  tlie  totid,  during  the  eleven  years  which  closed  with  1890,  il| 
shown  in  the  following  tables.     As  already  pointed  out,  the  1 
colonies  of    Victoria  and  South  Australia  appear    more  adT 
tageously  than  their   importance  warninta,  owing    to  the 
amount  of  trade  merely  passing  through  their  territory  for  i 
ment  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  trade  to  the  last  named  < 
as  shown  on  the  table,  is  less  than  the  truth,  by  the  amount  I 
over-credited  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia^ 


^            EXPOETS  TO  CHIEF  COUNTRIES^ 

aiiJ 

Kirt9 — ^Percentage  of  the  Imports  from  eacli  of  the  Princiiial 

Countries. 

1 

T« 

Britiah  Fossessiotii. 

Unit*d 

Mctofk. 

Queen*- 

South 
Aufitnklt» 

New 

other 
or  Po*. 

Total 
Britbh 

MMSiOIW. 

i. 

4611 

15  42 

15-70 

4*87 

3*25 

6-50 

91-85 

1881 

51 -US 

1373 

12-35 

3*94 

2*63 

604 

89  82 

^H 

1«82 

51-^ 

12-90 

\^m 

4*74 

3*43 

6'69 

89-73 

^1 

IS83 

49  3G 

13^ 

13*71 

3*90 

2-71 

636 

90*03 

^H 

im      . 

49  32 

13-23 

12-88 

4*33 

3  81 

6*85 

90*42 

^H 

im     ... 

5007 

13-96      12-27 

3-75 

3  79 

5-90 

89-74 

^1 

UM 

49*01 

13-00 

13-65 

3^88 

4-45 

5-78 

8986 

^H 

1887 

4172 

15*10 

18*35 

8*57 

3-95 

5*93 

9162 

^H 

1188        ... 

43-30 

11-64 

16-38 

8*61 

376 

5-88 

8Q-66 

^1 

\m     ... 

3821 

1058 

*20*41 

8*13 

523 

5*78 

88-34 

^1 

laeo     ... 

38-15 

9-27 

21-24 

9iDl 

4-12 

4-85 

89^ 

■ 

Tmt.             ' 

Foreign  SUibam 

1 

Cniled 

Fnwoe. 

1 

ChbA. 

III 

Total 
Foreign 
Sttites, 

1880 

2-73 

0*27 

0*33 

2*52 

•  2*29 

8*15 

1881 

3-34 

0-36 

071 

0-12 

2-66 

299 

10*18 

^1 

188$ 

4*14 

0-46 

0^85 

0-lS 

1*67 

2-97 

10-27 

^H 

18S3 

4-20 

0-98 

0-99 

0*14 

1*20 

2*37 

9-97 

^H 

1884 

4*12 

0-95 

1*46 

0*32 

1-54 

1*19 

9*58 

^1 

1^        ... 

4-25 

1-45 

1-57 

0-82 

128 

0-89 

JO-26 

^H 

1888        ...1 

4-78 

im 

1-70 

0*81 

0-92 

0*92 

10-14 

^H 

1887       ... 

3-62 

0-83 

1-55 

0*19 

1'31 

0-88 

8-38 

^H 

1888        ... 

4-56 

0-73 

2*26 

031 

I'id 

102 

10*34 

^H 

tR8i        ... 

479 

0-78 

2*33 

0*30 

M2 

2-25 

1166 

^H 

tm 

3-80 

052 

283 

0*58 

1-07 

I'56 

10*36 

1 

^^^^^^^ 
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Exports — ^Percentage  of  Exports  to  each  of  the  Principal 
Countries. 


YOkT. 


ism 

18SI 
1882 
18S3 

1S84 
1885 

ism 

1887 
I3S8 
18S0 


Britiali 


UciiLed 
Elnjjdoin 


1880        .,. 

47-^8 

1881 

4Q^M 

1882       ..- 

41-35 

1883        ,. 

48-78 

1884        .., 

4136 

1883 

43-54 

IS86        ... 

38  35 

1887        ... 

37  ei 

1888        ... 

40-52 

1889 

38^48 

1890        ». 

30-04 

Yictoria, 


29  19 
24-85 
21-40 
20-59 
22-45 
20-60 
23-52 
25-77 
26-08 
23-12 
24-43 


Qu&euB' 


8-70 

l2iX2 

171» 

11*42 

12  m 

12-98 

1164 

10-94 

9-43 

7*50 

7-58 


South 


£-30 
2-SO 
6-15 
480 

Bm 

480 
10-09 
9-40 
7^4 
1287 
16-78 


'    Other 

Ki!ir     I  Ootonlei 

ZraJAUd,    or  Pxw- 


3-33 
2-62 
2-57 
1-76 
2-73 
2-20 
2-72 
1-62 
1-8$ 
r79 
1-34 


248 
3-40 
467 
4S0 
5-22 
4-ld 
4  34 
3-66 
2-62 
3-30 
4-12 


97-00 

93  IS  I 


mm] 


F^3in%n  StftfcDL 


BtfttCSL 


Fria™, 


Oomiany 


B^lglu 


OlIlLL 


Other       TM 


MO 

.. 

OTO 

1-81 

5-31 

0-01 

0-07 

0103 

0-12 

2-41 

im 

3-83 

0-05 

0-06 

0-12 

0-16 

2150 

Bt\ 

4-30 

0-12 

0-04 

0-80 

0-10 

2-49 

:su 

1-98 

IDO 

0-23 

1-75 

0-12 

2^1 

6-88 

0-85 

0-17 

240 

012 

2-25 

nt 

3-32 

0-95 

0-35 

2-71 

ODS 

1-93 

m 

5-05 

0-46 

0-54 

3tJl 

0-08 

1*86 

ii# 

4-9fi 

058 

0-61 

3-46 

0^ 

1-85 

11^ 

4 -85 

0-45 

2-23 

3-11 

0H)5 

2-25 

1      5-90 

im 

1-83 

4-59 

0-01 

2-32 

Valuation  of 
imports. 


For  Customs  purposes  imports  are,  as  a  general  rale,  set  dowaJ 
at  their  value  in  the  Colony.     Such,  too,  is  the  plan  followed 
regard  to  exports.    Taking  into  consideration  the  circomstanoei 


THE   TARIFP* 


Colony,  the  system  is  a  jtist  one ;  for,  assiiniin|T  that  goods  rmport-*  wt 
imioiled  have  to  be  paid  for  in  goods  exported,  the  imports,  if  value 
according  to  the  ruling  prices   at  the  port  of  shipment, 
tbe  undervalued  at  the  port  of  arrival  by  the  amount  of  the 
bt  und  diATges  incurred.     In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a 
'oomparhson  between  the  imports  and  exports,  each  must  l>o 
I  at  the  value  in  the  Colony,     Under  normal  conditions  the 
of  the  trade  inwards  and  outwards   should   be  virtually 
If  tbe  freight-earning  ve!%sels  were  owned  in  the  Colony  the 
^ would  be  on  the  aide  of  the  imports,  but  as  comparatively 
Qe  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  in  New  South  Wales  the  freight 
18  snmll     On  the  contmry,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods 
f  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  imported, 
1  tbe  amount  of  such  represents  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
goods  purchased  by  the  exports,  as  they  leave   the  country 
t  they  are  produced,  and  the  value  of  the  same  goods  landed 
i  UuB  Colony. 

Hie  imiiorts   of   the  Colony,    taken    over   a    series    of    years  imports  exceed  J 

'  exceed  the  exports.     The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chieHy  ^^^^ 

-the  flow  of  British  money  to  the  Colony  for  investment, 

lite  proceeds  of  loans  floated  by   the  Government  for  the 

of  carrying  out  public  works.     Were  these  importations 

€«ase,  the   exports  of  New  South  Wales  would  exceed  the 

^porti ;  for,  not  only  would  the  Colony  be  reqtiii*ed  to  send  out 

►  vijue  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  freight  to  its  shores, 

also  the  amount  of  interest  ]iayable  on  loans,  the  earnings 

money    sent  here  for   investment,    and  the   incomes  derived 

pei^ons  living  abroad,  from  property  held  in  the   Colony. 

TAR/FF, 

The  tariff  in  force  in  Kew  South   Wales  is  more  simple  in  '^^  tariif, 

clcr  than  that  of  any  other  important  country,  except  Great 

lin.     At  the  close  of  1886  it  comprised  specific  duties  on  175 

chm^  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  tlie  remainder — 

in  articles,  about  lOQ  in  number,  comprising  chiefly  food,  i*aw 

llttitenal,  and  agricultural  appliances,  alone  excepted.     Since  then, 

Ibwcver,  the  tariff  haa  been  greatly  modified,  and  now  stands  aa 
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Sebedule  of  Castoms  auU  Kxcbe  I>iitles,  for  189 

Artudc*. 

Bftcon  and  Hftma : 

Beer    ale    twrt^r    f  **^  *°****  **^  ^    .»..«.•-. 

aeer,  aie.  porter,     j^  j^^^ ^  ^   

S^'^iL   i^'d  •:  ^^''  •^^^  reputed  quarUortwelire  reputed 

*^    -'^  LExoiae 

Biscuito,  other  than  ahip., .....,, 


Butter 

Candles  per  lb.,  or  reputed  packa|;e  of  that  weight,  and  ioisi 
pmpartion  for  any  aucb  reputed  weight,  and  atearine  ... 

Oment ,. 

Cheeae « 

Chicory,  dandehon,  f  R''^;"',»^il«-<lried ;-••-;;- 

Chocolate— plain  or    mixed  with   any    other  article,   and 

chocolate  creams  ...... 

Cigari «....,„  « 

C^garettesa  (including  wrappers) »...»..«... .«.. 

Cigara  and  cigarettes  (Excise i 

Com  flour  and  maizena   ..,.,.. „. 

i  Raw,  without  allowance  for  hnaks  or  shells  ........ 

Cocoa  \  Prepared  pa«te,  or  mixed  with  any  other  artide 

[       (See  **Ghocohite"}..... 

Coffe  (^^ ' • 

\  RojLsted,  ground,  or  mixed  with  any  other  artide.. . 

Confcctioneiy  (including  cakes,  comfits,  liquorice,  liquorice 
paste,  lozetiges  of  all  kinda,  cocoanut  in  sugar,  sugar- 
candy,  euccades,  and  sweetmeate) 

Ettences,  flavouring,   and  fruit,  containing  not  more  than 

25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

Containing  more  than  ^5  per,  oent.  of  proof  spirit  

Fishf  dried,  preserved,  or  salt - 

FruitfB,  dried  and  candied,  exclusive  of  dates..... 

I  Liquid  and  syrup  ,. 

I  Solid 

I  <iiitvuni2ed,  in  bars,  sheets,  or  corrugated  .. 

.J  Iron  and  steel  wire .............. 

[Uolvanized,  manufactures  (except  anchors)    ...... 

Jams— per  prmud,  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

so  in  jirofxtrtion  for  any  such  reputed  weight 

Milk,  coudeused  or  preserved 

Kapbtha  and  gasoline  ..... 4.«... 

iKcroseuo     ».a.».*^, 
AU  other.. 
In  bottle— 
Kcputed  quarts ., 
Reputed  pints    ... 
Reputed  half' pints  and  smaller  sizes    ... 
Opium,    and   any  preparation  or  solution  thereof,   not  im- 

ptirted  for  u^  as  a  known  me<Jic;iiie..  ,. 

Paints  and  \  Paints  and  colours  ground  in  oil ... 

Varnish  \  Varnish  and  litbogi-aphic  varnishes 


Glucose 


Iron,. 


^1 
^doft. 


doft.^ 

cw^W 
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Ifidiednle  of  Ctutoms  and  Excise  Daties,  for  1891 — continued. 


Mtlelw. 


Rate  of  Duty. 
Id. 


Importing poH-der  ,.•,...,.„•..♦....».  ^Vb., 
BWinKtowder , 
Dynamite  and  Lithotracteur ,»  Id. 

Shot W  cmt,       5a. 

*  jelliea,  and  fruit«  Iviiled  ki  puJp  or  partially 

ea  other  than  hy  Buljj(hurou9  acid ..,  ^Ib.,  Id. 

..  ,,, .- . ,,r.-.^».,.* ...*..* ,.v, ^  ton,        fiOs. 

and  semolina ,.. ^Vb.,  UL 

,. , ..., V"*  ^  ^^»        208, 

ilf  eontiiiniD^  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
proof  »pint..... >..  i' gallon »      4fi, 
U  contoimng  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  proof 
ipirit   ] ,,...,,  ,,         148. 

r  On  »1 1  k  i  r»rtf»  of  8pi  ri  te  i  mported  in  to  the  Colony,  the 
^•  r  which  can  be  ascertained  by  Syke«' 

)  r.     (No  allowance  beyond  Ifi'S  ahall 

Ik  .ii.ni^  iui  the  under  proof  of  any  apiriti  of  a 
lets  hydrometer  strength  than  16*5  under  proof) 

Brandy , 1^ proof  gall.,  14i. 

(•ttneva    — .«^.— ..*..«..^.«...... *..  ,»         I4ft. 

Oin  .«.**.* , ,,         148. 

Liqnenn  .. *.. ,. „         14i, 

Rom ,,         Us. 

Whiuky , .,.., ,»         14a, 

Motuifactared  in  the  Colony  (Exciae)  ..,......,„.,  ,.,  ,,         Hs. 

rita  ^  On  all  spirits  and  Bpiritnous  compounds  imported 
into  the  Colony,  the  strenijth  of  which  cannot  be 
aacertai ued  by  8y kea'  Hy a rometer  .....,.,.,..„....  t?  liij,  gallon ,  1 4a. 

Qaae  Bpirita^ Reputed  contonta  of  two,  three,  or 
four  gallons  shall  be  charged — 
Two  gallona  and  under  aa  two  gallons. 
Ov*!r  two  gallons  and   not   exceeding   three  as 

three  gallons. 
Over  three  gallona  and  not  exceeding   four  as 
four  gallons. 

M«thyl»te<l ^gallon,      4b, 

Perfarned  apirita,  perfumed  water^  Florida  water, 

and  bay  rum .„. «^ I'llquidgall  16fl. 

fBelitied  .....*. ^„ .„..„ ^cwt.,  6«,  8d. 

M      ei-refinery ,     6a- Sd. 

Baw .„...- „  5a. 

,,       ex-refinery „ „  5«. 

MoUaacsi  and  treacte „     ^.  4d. 

,,         ex-refinery ,,    3a.  4d. 

¥IK  U. 

_  (other  than  latha,  building  f  Dreaaed  ........ <?  lOO  ft.,     Sa. 

dk$a^4a.                ■'"■.  pnlin>;9,  un<  |  Rough  and  undresaed  „     la.  (td. 

1^  staves,  and  \  Duora,      sashes,      and 
ia  »iiiio»i^»>.  \     abutter* Each,  2a. 


*'  JelUet  inclatied  under  Jamn. 
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Schedule  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  for  1891 — conihitiedA 

Articles.  R*tc  ol  r»ul|.  | 

''Delivercii  from  ship's  side,  or  from  a  Customs 
bomU  for  home  coasumption — ManufActnred, 

unmanqfactured,  and  suuff <^  lb., 

Un mail ufactu red,  eiittred  to  be  manufactui-ed  in 

the  Colony.     At  the  time  of  removal  from  a 

Tobacco  {      Ciifitoms  l>ond  or  from  an  importing  ship  to  any 

licensed  tobacc<>  manufaotoiy  for  nmnufiictur- 

itig    purposes  only    into  tol^acco,    cigars,    or 

cigarettes   .-,.,.,..  , *....  „ 

Shcepwaah.., , .,.♦». »......»,..  ^^ 

.Excise ♦ »,    U 

r  Sparkling^ For  six    reputed  quarts  or   twelve 

roputo3  pints, ,. ,*^, 

Wiiics ...  ^^  Other  kinds ,,.,.,.  ,,, I^^^Uoqi 

I  Other  kinds,  for  six  reputed  quarts  or  twelve 
I     reputed  pints, 

The  chief  articles  from  which  Customs  revenue  is  derived 

fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar. 

revenue  from  spirits  stood  at  10s.  per  gallon  until  1879,  wh«a; 

was  raised  to  12a.,  sind  in  1887  the  duty  was  fixed  at  14a 

Onstomi  IHitiea  gallon  for  ordinary,    15s.   for  perfumed,  and   4a,   for  methyl 

^^^**'  epirita.     The  revenue  derived  from  iraportetl  spirits  duriug 

past  twelve  years  was: — 

Revenue  from  Imported  Spirits. 


Year, 

Quuittcy  on  whtoh 

ditirwssptid. 

Dulj, 

OollH^ns. 

i 

1878 

1,089,  lt*l 

10«. 

544,596 

1879 

l,mt,<J80 

10s.  and  12s. 

52],*J:3 

1880 

1)90,744 

12s. 

599,^4: 

1881 

1,103.101 

12a, 

eeuKdt 

1882 

1,154J20 

12s. 

692.833 

1883 

1,104,6.^ 

12s. 

716,790 

1884 

1,239,495 

128. 

743,697 

1885 

1,204,790 

12s. 

:>2,«T3 

■             1886 

1,101,828 

12s. 

696,^ 

■            1887 

1,121,101 

128..  14L,  15fl. 

759.608 

^        isas 

1,178,293 

14b.  and  IfMi. 

m,m 

1889 

l,lf>4,360 

14a.  and  I5a. 

8G4.4SI 

1890 

1,196,501 

I4ji.  and  158. 

827,314 

Spirits  subject 
ito  excite. 

Colonial  distllle 

d  spirits  are  su 

ibject  to  an  exc 

ise  equal  to  1 

duty  on  imported  spirits.     In  18S4  the  quantity  subject  to  t 
was  17,709  gallons,  on  wdiich  £10,625  was  paid.     In  the  folloi 
year  the  quantity  fell  to  14,242  gallons,  and  the  amount  of 
to  £8,545.    In  1880  the  quantity  fell  still  further,  being  only  9,1 


and  the  excise  j£5,846 ;  but  in  1887,  notwithstanding  the 
duly  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise  increased  to 
12  gmlloDJS,  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  j£10,754,  and  a  still 
ber  advance  to  17,111  gallons  was  made  in  1888,  the  duty 
Qnting  to  J&11,978.  In  1890  the  duty  collected  amounted  to 
,17i  on  33,105  gallons  of  spirit  distilled* 

ifine  Is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  and  Dnty online. 
i^g  wine  to  10s.  per  gallon.     The  import  of  the  first  named 
now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  increase 
doty  in  1879   frum  4s,  to  5a,  per  gallon,  the  Customs 
ttne  has  been  fairly  maintained.     The  amount  of  still  witie 
during  1890  was  143,156  gallonfl,  on  which  X35,789 
itir  was  paid«     The  duty  on  sparkling  wine  was  raised  to  10s. 
*gnIlon  in  1879,  at  which  rate  it  now  remains.      The  quantity 
!a|sarkling  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  XI 0,31 7  was  col- 
was  20,634  gallons. 

[The  growing  favour  in  which  Australian  wine  ia  held  will  Aiatmikn^itmt 

fbably  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  considerable  importations 

foreign  wine,  and  no  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty, 

that   now    received    from    such  wine,    can    therefore  be 

The  quantity  imported  showed  a  fair  increase  up  to  the 

of  1885  ;  but  the  recent  genei-al  depression  having  probably 

ted  the  amount  of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind, 

r  inty  paid  1ms  of  late  years  somewhat  fallen. 


import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1889  than  in  any  Bcor  imported. 
la  year.  In  1890  there  was  a  considerable  decline.  The 
tieii  of  beer  imported,  on  which  duty  -was  paid,  being 
►,080  gallons  in  wood,  and  1,122,974  gallons  in  bottle,  or  a 
of  2,242,054  gallons,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of  ^71,601, 
thp  rate  of  6d.  [jer  gallon  for  beer  in  wood  and  9d.  for  liottled. 
duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  Colony  is  at  the  rate  of  3(1 
It  was  first  collected  for  the  second  half-year  of  1887, 
•tDOimted  to  ^63,565,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid 
?  5,085,217  gallons;  in  1889  excise  duty  amounting  to 
HO   waa    coUected   on    9,515,200  gaUons    and   in    1890 
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m»»t&  *m  ».<1S,«00  gdoM.    As  s 

B8B  DBpoMa,  uboie  leff  itti  cm  a0|tt  ttttft  n 

Tbe  ^vtifig  fenisi  on  tobaeea  inpoffted  iato  tke  C^elo^  \ 
laMmn^M  yb»mia&eteralartlek^Si.pcr  mu;m 
for  flMaB&ctormg  pvpfiHoi    if   d£f«ni  frw  Bond   t<» 
1  Tolwcoo  HaaafiMtarf  ,  U.  per  Ik  ;  on  Uie  leml  if  < 
Boadlbr  Home  OoMniiptiQB,Aiid  nottoa^  ] 
lift, ;  «iii  OS  dgjiuv «]id  d^KTiUiei^ ia     XteexciR 
ill  tlie  Coloof  was  li^  per  liu,  aod  cm  cigw«idiigMctteg»  SiL  i 
Tbi^  excu«  dutj  on  mannCacttimE  tobaAso  wi%  however, 
dttrtag  1S8T^  ind  myw  slaDds  at  la,  3d     Tbe  total  amr^nt 
Import  Datlia  oolkctad  on  tobaoea  andeigBn  dnii^g  ISlX' 
£245,136. 


Kjcdaa  doCJai  were  first  levied  on  lobaooo 
Cblonj  to  1884^  and  the  amotmt  collected  sinee 


ISM  

£6S.000 
106,638 
102,212 
127,545 

IS88   ,. .„. 

1890  ...,.„ 

,,.    £1«W 

IM  .._ 
I»7  „.,. 

...    iia^i 

The  exdiie  derived  from  cigars  and  cigarettes  has  been  1 
aseeedini;  £1,000  onlj  in  each  of  the  last  four  jeais : — 


l«»4 iM90 

\m> 863 

1880 66S 

J887  »... ..„.„.  1,284 


188S 
181)0 
1890 


him 

3,808 


During  the  last  few  years  since  the  duty  was  increased 
rm'f?nue  derived  from  the  imported  leaf  has  steadily  declined,  i 
place  being  supplied  by  leaf  grown  in  the  Colony.     To  meet 
falling  off,  the  excise  duty  levied  on  colonial -made  tobacco  ent 
for  home  consumption  was  increased^  as  already  stated,  to  la. 
pf'T  Hn     If  the  American  leaf,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
I)er  lb,,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  niauufacture  of  tobacco 
the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  tbe  finisKtd  proda 
would  have  bren,  previous  to  the  iilteration  in  the  tarid"^  2a»  par  I 
arid  2a,  3d.  since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imfp 
article.     Such,    however,    is   not   the   case — large   quantities 


HEVEKUE   PBOM   TEA.   AKD  SXJ6AB. 


hoillT^grx^wB  leaf  are  used,  and  the  abfiolute  amount  of  duty  paid 
m  the  tjohmcco  made  in  the  Colony,  otherwise  than  cigars  and 
im,  was  K  3fd.  in  1885,  la.  3Jcl  in  1886,  Is.  Sj^^d  in 
,  K  ajd*  in  1888,  la.  61  Jd.  in  1889,  and  Is.  6ivd,  in  1890, 

The  duty  on  tea  has  remained  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  the  amount  of 

ne  per  hea*l  derived  from  the  duty  has  varied  very  little  from  Reventie  i 
U>  3rear.     The  revenue  received  from  Uiis  soorce  for  the  lost  ***" 
yaafft  was: 


lie  venue  from  Tea. 

tmi. 

Amattct 

Ycftf. 

Amottnt. 

£ 

£ 

16$l 

S/^.212 

18^ 

10r»,979 

ins 

•<  -■■J'^ 

1887 

im,8ir> 

IW 

::^:ii» 

1886         , 

100,617 

IBM 

ioci,as3 

1889 

108.954 

IM 

96,dld 

1890 

106,966 

Bcftori  «ugar  coming  into   the  Colony  is  subject  to  a  duty  Dutjrcn 

6a  8d.    per  cwt^,   bat  the  Commissioners   of    Customs    only 

loaf  sugar  under  this  heading.      The  quantity  importtHl 

1 1890  was  4,827  cwt,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of  £1»609. 

U  levied  on    raw  su^r,   which    includes   aU    the  ordinai'y 

o^rar  of  trade  at  the  rate  of  5s.    per  cwt.,  but  notwithsUinding 

duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  adapted  for  sugar- 

|,  the  imports  are  considerable. 

Kevenue  from  Haw  Sugar. 


mi 

vm 


Cwt. 
187,548 
182,356 
2m,496 
iidi.<S3i 
l»^0^ 


£ 

46.887 

4.5,589 

50,874 

U7JKJ8 

i:i8,61tJ 


Year. 


(^uuti^. 


1887 
1888 
1889 

ma) 


Cwt. 
484,592 

520,102 
470,068 

558,^)40 


£ 
121.148 
iri0,048 
117,667 
lfiO.720 
139,6d5 


Speeiiic  duties  are  levied  on  other  articles  besides  those  ju^t 
1.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  already  given ;  the  articles 
^  :iJded    moei    revenue  in    1890   being    bacon  and   hams, 
1^11,148;  butter,  £3,436;  candles^  X14,58i  ;  cement,  X16,778  ;  Dutieioooihiw 

£1,759;    cocoa   and   chocolate,    £9,413;    confectioneiy,  "^*^^**' 
|A*01V;   (Ibli,  £17,172;    galvanized  iron,  £2G,324;    galvanized 
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Ciiitom*  revenue 
of  \  luioua 


nmnufactures,  £12,061;    iron   and   steel  wire,   X14J75 ;   ja 
andj  jellies,  £15,254;   condensed  milk,  £12,568;    kerosene  oil 
£38.325  ;  oils,  £25,261 ;  salt,  £20,553 ;  timber,  £55,022  ;    ex 
plosives,   £8,583  ;   fruits,   dried   and   candied,  £57,172  ;  opiun 
£16,990  ;  and  rice,  £15,947. 

Though  more  lightly  taxed  through  the  CnatDms,  the  rev 
ilerived  ftoiii  this  source  is  larger  in  New  South  Wales  than 
any  of   the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  with  the  exception 
Victoria.     During  1890,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Cu 
house,  exclusive  of  excise,  harbour  dues,  »kc.,  in  each  Colony  i 
Austmlasia  was — 


Wcatem  Australia  . . ,    £  178,1 

Tasmania 329,0^1 

New  Zealand l,500,OSl| 


New  South  Wales,..  £1,879,086 

Victoria 2,704,380 

Queenaknd.. .,..     1,242,34*2 

Siouth  Australia 675, 1 45 

Customs   Revenue   collectetl    at    Sydney,    Outports,    and 
Stations,  during  the  year  1890-1, 


B^Uom. 


Sydney  »,.,. 

ALbury  

BarriDgun.. 
Boggabilla 
Bourke  ..... 
Cobar     ...  . 

Corowa 

Deniliqaia.. 
Eden  ........ 

Euatoa  ..... 

Grafton . 

Hawlong  .. 

Kiama   

Moama  ...., 
Morpeth    .. 


£ 

1,855,057 
^^►,4BH 

101 
2:1,500 

tl,4l>5 

11,307 

18 

i,27r» 

l,.t37 
l,23tJ 

17,179 
25,004 


Statiuns. 


Mulwola 

Newcastle  .., ,.., 

Kichiiiond  River 

8 wan  Hill  CroBiing.. 
Thackeringa      and 

Silverton 

Tociiiiiwal , 

Tweiul  River    

\Vallatigarra  ..♦.,♦ 

Went  worth  

Wilfannia 

Willyama   .* 

WoHotigong ...*  . 


£ 

2.164] 
124.788 

in 

795 

7,129 

JOI 

690 
10,812 
15,939 
75,888 

172 


2,214,711 


The  amounts  shown  on  the  next  page,  as  collected  by 
Treasury,  or  as  collected  by  the  Customs  Department,  and  j 
diiT^t  into  the  Treasury,  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Cusboma^  Includili 
excise,  during  each  of  the  last  live  years,  is  given  in  the  next 
pages. 
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921 


venue  Collected  by  the  Department  of  Customs. 


UldllAttt 


ISSflL 


AlBOUIlt 


WSl^ 


Amount 
csoDccted. 


Amovint. 
cotlectaJ, 


laas. 


Amoiint 
CD||ect«tL 


ism,* 


Amount 


roET  Duma. 


{pirite. 


(VgftUoQ.  16«. 


ling 


6s. 

lOSw 

,.      ed. 

in  botUe  „         9d. 

jiufactnred  ^  lb.,      38. 

•f  ..       an. 

Mannfao- 
poses  only       ,,  la. 


led  ^cwt.,68  8d. 

I         5a. 

„   8b.  4d. 


Dd  ex  Re- 

(Refinery 
leOnery.. 


6«.8(L 

68. 

„  38.4<L 
.  fllb.,  3d. 
I         „         8d. 

I      ,.       ed. 

(         ..  3d. 

I      .,       ed. 

208. 
.  ^ton,  60b. 
.  ?^lb.,  2d. 
.  ..  Id. 
( V  boBhel,  6d 


Vlb., 


r^  gallon, 


128. 
148. 


ed  on  SampIeB 

ic  Duties* 

Dutlet*    


Impost  Dctieb.. 


096^977 

2.407 

38,289 
10,519 
17,435 
51,682 
56,802 
1,326 

28,076 
67,068 
11,741 

1,648 
77,998 

1,895 

18 

48,150 

1,167 

106,979 

7,620 
1,397 

1,848 
2,324 

22,148 

17,633 

50,919 

1,244 

3,190 
11,450 

8,659 
12,059 

466 
28 

113 
429,157 
277,227 


2,055,578 


4,412 
152.744 
602,452 

598 
2,688 

36,896 

9.726 

21,047 

48,166 

75,603 

1,062 

27.611 
63,799 
18,878 

1.840 
84,078 

1,455 

87 

45,975 

1,534 

106,815 

6,451 
2,160 

2,479 
2,038 

21,683 

18,478 

56,347 

731 

'  5.888 

'  7,536 

293 
14 
53 

133 

851.800 

226,743 


2,002,717 


£ 

4,726 
790,607 

'4424 
39,157 
11,937 
28,386 
50,917 
80,662 
544 

30,524 
68,335 
17,912 
1,377 
72,907 
909 

127 

44,760 

1,867 

100,617 

6,437 
2,109 

255 
1,863 

22,052 

19,081 

58,554 


435 

"  i42 

116 

394,166 

3 


1,871,097 


£ 

5,163 
704,876 

'  4^888 
87,800 
10.663 
28,534 
51,497 
107,364 
809 

27.287 
73,961 
21,587 

1,014 
73,146 

1,030 

260 

87,674 

3,138 

108,954 

6,628 
1,981 

1,480 
1.166 

24,258 

17.480 

55,523 


150 

106 

350,334 


£ 

4,796 
818,276 

*  4,240 
35,780 
10,817 
26,477 
46,124 
118,180 
618 

28,471 
75,287 
22,630 
1,249 
72,992 
965 

360 

66,643 

2,800 

106,986 

6,214 
2,510 

1,249 
841 

16,990 

15,947 

57,172 


262 

*  *  824 

122 

335,303 


1,897.925 


1,879,066 


•  For  Schedule  of  Customs  Duties  for  1890,  see  page  214. 
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^^H            KeTenue  Collected  by  the  Department   of  Castoms — eantimtad^ 

^^^■^            Pkrticulua  of  Rewiptuid  iUtc 

1880. 

18S7. 

1888, 

1880, 

-m 

Amoont 
coSlacted. 

ooUecUxL 

Amount 
coIJecttKL 

Amount  '  As^^^M 
coUeoted.  1  ed^^^H 

^^^1              GoloiifalDistmud8plritB|  ^^^'^  \^ 

^^^^H              But'iac  OD  €i||ftn  Mid 
^^^H                     Cigiu^ttds  «*2L6d. 

^^H              EielMOiiBMr Vgal-.Scl. 

^^^H             TMiMOO  Ftetoiy  LSoenM  feei 

5,846 
102,212 

I.IBO 
60 

i,aB6 

9,008 
2e.i«7 

100,918 

1,284 

68,566 

1,300 

75 

£ 

ii;»7B 

1^809 

1,038 

110,fS3 

1,375 

82 

10*091 

123^212 

1,150 

118r940 

1,377 

95 

1 

^^^1               DtJtIllorles  and  Rcfinoriet-Ltcooao 

^^^^^^^B                         T0T4L  ExnHK 

Uro,w5 

204,528 

250,025 

201,465 

»MgH 

12,840 

§.082 

40 

Sljlfl 
]  5,610 
4,70S 

3 

7a» 

438 
SO 

6,078 

MTl 

00 

960 

17,980 
8>70S 
01 
1!S,6ZS 
14,070 
4,297 

S 

528 

008 
83 

7,059 

1,422 

40 

150 

4,710 
8,401 
71 
36,797 
19,410 
5,406 

H 

1,1W 

570 

n 

8,945 

7 

21 

84 

100 

8,752 
47 

19,540 

0,457 

0 

ss 

297 

U 

8,298 

39 
358 

^^^1              Bonded  Waf«lM>uM  UoenM  Feea . , , . 
^^^1              RahI  of  Good* In  Queen'«  Wveho««a 

^^^^H                        U^ .«...,, w.,,.1  Tl^*.  D**» 

^^^^^H                  R«tnnwf4  Thaw    ,,^.,^^.„r»^    i^^.^.r 

^^^^H                     churgiDg^aouiien}    

^^^^H              Crown^i    Shont    of    Soiniras    icnd 

^^^H              Surpliu  PTOi'^edi,  Sdo  of  Overtime 

^^^^^^^              Ruipctaunrar  1  ....................... 

^^^^B              1\injuf«  uid  Whftrfiifi*  Rfttoa 

^^H              PfooMda of  ttle of  Nauhtha  t  .. . ■  . 
^^H             eunddeat , 

^^^H               Total  CuffTOHH  RKVK9ftri.....,,£ 

84,507 

84,800 

88,0S4 

88.no 

n^nfl 

£,260,170 

2,291,551 

2,214,360 

2,242,700 

24lMi^ 

^^^^^K            •  For  8ch«diil«  of  Ctutxnna  DutiM  for  IgW,  w»o  fiiigQ  SU.    t  Collw  tod  V  Ttvmarf^      ■ 
^^^^^^1                       S  Collected  bj  Customa  Departtnont  and  paid  direct  Into  the  Trttviirx.                  ■ 

DUTY  OK  AUSTRAL.iSrAX  PRODUCE. 

^ — --  ^ 

At  the  Fe(leTii.tion  ConTention  beld  in  Sydney  in  M^roh  and 
1891,  the  possible  adoption  of  a  federal  Customs  tariJf  was 
together  with  the  question  of  the  loes  of  revenue  which 
reeolt  from  the  abolition  of  intercolonial  duties.     A  series 
fcs  compiled  at  tlie  time,  bojied  on  the  CiLstoms  returns 
Cokmy  for  the  year  1889,  showing  the  amount  of  duty 
;ed  on  AostralasiiiiL  produce  and  on  produce  not  of  Austral- 
origin.     These  figures,  so  far  a«  they  affect  New  South 
have  been  revised  for  the  year  1890,  and  arc  given  below : — 


J 

Duty  OoUectcd  on^ 

■•       r«d«» 

a«nen)  Etnpotti, 

Intoximnte. 

ToIaI  lEnfporto  for 
Home  OotwuiDptiaii, 

Lbite  ..              

£4,342 
11JU206 

2,574 
16,2IG 

£1.313 

8,331 

6,264 

40 

98 

£5,*»f)5 

^HW                -                                                                          lilLJ....!. 

119  539 

rtk  Analrmltft  ,  .! 

12  239 

y^  7.*iii#fi4  """  T  ""^       " 

2,614 
1M14 

Total 

£140,315 

£16,046 

£156,361 

^ 

[  Bving  If  90  no  goods  were  received  from  Western  Australia 
rhicb  duty  waa  chargeable.     Of  the  whole  sum  coUected, 
►39,  or  76*4  per  cent.,  was  levied  upon  imports  from  Queens- 
,  mainly  on  sugar  and  spinta 


The  duty  collected  on  articles  not  of  Auslraiasian  production 

into  New  South  Wales  for  home  consumption  amounted 

1890  to  £1,72^,725,  derived  from  the  following  sources:^ 

G«ocna  imports £538,231 

Int^jiicaota    *.« 9^350 

Tob-woo .._ , „ Sr45^l45 

Opium .„,.  1(1.990 

£1,722,725 

Rwa  tlia  tables  given  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter  it  will  be 
Iwcii  t^  tbo  Imports  for  home  consumption  during  1890  were 
Woffl  mi  £17,801,792  ;  of  this  amount,  £13.072,€81  repreiienta 
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the  value  of  Free  Imports  other  than  bullion,  which  ktter  wag 
valued  at  X493,517  ;  the  dutiable  goods  other  thau  intoxicantu 
and  Barcotica  wert?  valued  at  £3,140^04,  on  which  the  duty  paid 
was  X 668, 5 46,  equivalent  to  bji  ad  valorem  duty  of  2 1  '3  per  oent^ 
If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  General  Imports  be  taken  together, 
omitting  only  intoxicants,  narcotics,  &nd  bullion,  their  value 
£16,212,785,  ajid  the  equivalent  (id  valorem  duty  about  four  &ni 
one-eighth  ]>er  cent 

If  goods  produced  in  the  other  Colonies  and  ini ported  into  Nei 
South  Wales   be  alone  considered,   the   average  ad  valorem 
goods  subject  to  duty  is  23-1  per  cent,  and  for  all  goods  othc 
than  intoxicants,  tobacco,  and  bullion,  2*77  per  cent. 


The  following  ligures  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  subject- 
distinction  bfing  drawn  between  goods  the  produce  of  Australu 
and  other  goods  :— 

Inn>orts  of  Australasian  Produce,  1890, 


Aitid«a, 


Grow 


For  Boni«  Confuoiptiai,.  1 


Vidn«. 


Duty  Piid 
tlioWoii. 


Free,  except  Coin  and  Bullion 

DutiaMei  except  Intoxicants  and  Nar- 
cotics   ,.... .•- 

Total    

Intoxicants  ami  Narcotics^ 

Wines,  Spirits,  BfierB,&c 

Tobacco,  &c. ».♦ 

Ophim  ... *,, 

Total 

Coin  4Uid  Bullion 

Gnmd  total. 


£ 
5,221.506 

667,961 


5,889,467 
22,421 


22,421 


2,620,005 


8,^1,893 


£ 
4.454.931 

607.813 


5,062,744 


21,794 


21.794 


485,304 


6.569,842 


£ 
I4U,31S  J 


140.316 


16,016, 


16.016 


156,361 
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Imports  of  Extra-Australasian  Produce,  1890. 


Gross 
Imports. 

For  Home  ConsTmiptiou. 

Articles 

Value. 

I>uty  Paid 
thereon. 

Ge^ikral  Imports. 

except  Coia  and  Bullion 

kble,   except  Intoxicants  and  Nar- 
otics    ...          

£ 
10,100,634 

2,782,882 

£ 
8,617,750 

2,532,291 

£ 
528,231 

Total 

12,883,516 

11,150,041 

528,231 

ISTOXICAXTS  AND  NaBCOTICS  — 

a.  Spirits,  Been,  &c.           

ceo,  &c.           

m          

896,907 

220,595 

37,756 

871,828 

166,425 

35,443 

932,359 

245,145 

16,990 

Total 

1,155,258 

1,073,696 

1,194,494 

and  Ballion 

44,337 

8,213 

Grand  total...        

14,083,111 

12,231,950 

1,722,725 

ports  of  Australasian  and  Extra-Australasian  Produce,  1890. 


Gexeral  Imports. 

,  except  Coin  and  Bullion 

&ble.   except  Intoxicants  and  Xar- 
rotics 

£ 
15,322,140 

3,450,843 

£ 
13,072,681 

3,140,104 

£ 
668,546 

Total 

18,773,983 

16,212,785 

668,546 

Intoxicants  and  Narcotics — 

es.  Spirits,  Beers,  Ac           

ceo,  &c.           

m          

919,328 

220,595 

37,756 

893.622 

166.425 

35,443 

948,405 

245.145 

16,990 

Total 

1,177,679 

1,095,490 

1.210,540 

and  Bullion 

2,664,342 

493,517 

Grand  total 

22,615,004 

17,801,792 

1,879,086 

FARES  AND  FREIGHTS, 
ooking  at  the  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  shipping  trade  of 
r  South  Wales,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  liberal 
J  of  fares  and  freights  would  be  in  force,   and  this  will  be 
p 
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found  actually  to  exist     Tii  manj  instances,  indeed,    the  mU 
colonial  rates  have  been  extremolj  low,  owing  to  the  kec»n  conip 
tion  among  the  various  steamship  companies.    The  following  figim 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  passenger  rates  during  18^9  :- 

Ootonlfcl  Fwcst.  New  South  Wales  Port.^ — Bateman's  Bay,  XI  5s,  first-cl* 
12s,  6d.  Bccond-clftsg  ;  Bellinger  River,  £2  and  £\  :  Bjron. 
£2  lOs.  ;  Clarence  River,  £2  and  £1;  Eden,  £1  lOs,  and! 
Oosford,  4s.  ;  Kianitt,  7s*  6d»  and  4s.  ;  Jlacleay  River,  £1  10s.  i 
15b.",  Manning  River,  XI  lOa.  and  15s.;  Nambueca  Rifer,J 
and  XI  ;  Newcastle,  Gh,  6d»  and  3s,  ;  Port  Macquarie,  XI  Ifl 
and  158,  ;  Richmond  River,  X2  5a  and  XI  2s,  6d.  ;  Shoalhan 
15s,  and  10s,;  ITlladulla,  XI  and  10s.;  Wollongong,  5s,  atid2&l 


vloifis]  Australasian  Ports, — Adelaide,  X3  10s,  and  X2;  Allmny  (I 

George*s  Sound),  X9  Ion.  and  XG  10s.  ;  Auckland,  X8  and 
Bo  wen,  X.*^  and  X5  ;  Brisbane,  X3  and  £1  10*i.  ;  BuDdaher^  < 
and  X2  10s.  ;  Cooktown,  XIO  10a  and  X7 ;  Hobart^  £2  and  J 
Marv'borougli,   X4    10s.  and  X2  5s.  ;  Melbourne,  X2  5a 
5s. ;  Mourilyan  Harbour,  X9  17s.  6d.  and  X6;  Normant 
and  XIO;  Port  Darwin,  X18  and  X9  ;  Port  Pirie,  X3  IC 
X2  ;   Rockhampton,  X6  and  X3  IDs,  ;    Tliursdajr  Island,  i5l 
XI 5  ;  Townsville,  X8  and  X5  ;  Wellington,  X8  and  X4. 

itoEimipc.      European  Porta — Bremen,  X57  lOs,,  X30,  and  £14  ;  Br 
£55  to  X65,  and  X30  to  X35  ;  Gibraltar,  X55  to  X65  i 
to   X37  ;    London,   X55   to   X70,   X30  to  X37,   and  X17  If 
Marseilles,  £55  to  X65,  X30  to  X40,  and   £20;  Yeiiiee,  £Si\ 
X65,  and  X30  to  X35. 

loEMioni  Eastern  Ports. — Aden,  X45,  X30,  and  XI 5  ;  Bomljay,  £40  J 
X25;  Calcutta,  X40  and  X25  ;  Colombo,  X40  and  X25  ; 
Kong,  £33  and  X15  ;  Japan,  X41  2s,  6d  .and  X23  2a.  Gd  ;  Ji 
X2G  and  X13  ;  Penang,  X42  and  X24  ;  Port  Moresby,  £M] 
and  £14  ;  Shanghai,  X39  and  X20  ;  Singapore,  £40  and 
Mauritius,  X53,  X35,  and  XI 7  ;  Port  Said,  £55  to  XGa,  £9 
£34,  and  £19  8s.  ;  Reunion,  £52,  £35,  and  XIT  Us, 
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?cirta. — San  Franeieco,  X40  and  £20;  Honolulu,  £30  fares  to  pt>rt« 

in  ttkA  pAizlAtft 

il,  £\2  10a.  and  £7  IDs. ;  Noumea,  £7  and  £4, 


ling  Vessels  ar«?  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  FkPM  bySkUlrf  j 
»ngement  between  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  and 
ig  passenger,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is 
I  siaaller  from  year  to  year  owing  to  tJie  great  decrease  of 
wrea.  Fares  to  London  are  however  given  as  £42  first 
I  JS2a  second  class,  and  to  San  Francisco  as  £30  first 
I  J^ 1 5  to  £20  second  class. 


lighU  paid  for  the  carriage  of   wool  to  London  deter-  Frwisrhtaon 

WooL 

bin  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  proiJuce.    The 


cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  f^L 
H34  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d  Information 
freights  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1 857, 
blowing  tigurtis  show,  the  freights  on  wool  have  been  very 
t  reniarkably  steady.  The  values  are  in  every  case  for 
||ii{3ft,  as  the  practice  of  shipping  wool  by  steamers  was 
general  until  very  recent  years  ; — 


Freights  on  Pressed  Greasy  Wool  per  lb. 


FVvlffat 

YeftT. 

Freight, 

Y«r. 

rreilfht. 

1  Id. 

18B9 

id.       1 

1880 

4H 

Id. 

1870 

Id. 

1881 

id. 

H. 

1H71 

Id. 

lfcl82 

Id. 

Id. 

1872 

Id. 

1883 

id. 

■      Id. 

lH7a 

Id. 

1884 

Id. 

1      Id. 

1B74 

Id. 

1885 

id. 

Id. 

1875 

#d. 

188B 

Id. 

la. 

1876 

id. 

1887 

id. 

id. 

1877 

#d. 

1888 

l\d- 

1 

Id. 

1878 

T^fd. 

18S9 

}a 

M 

Id, 

1879 

Id. 

180O 

Xd. 

L 

v^. 

I  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment, 
emuned  fairly  uniform  for  several  years,  except 
'  afiected  by  temporary  causes  : — 
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PAET  X. 


Stock. 

fWE  rapid  settlement  of  the  Colony  Bas,  in  a  great  measure, 

heen  due  to  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  clrinate, 

?  successful  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which 

iy  the  want«  of  civilized  men,  and  so  largely  contribute  to 

I  wealth  of  nations.     For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  a 

emble  part  of  Australia  was  quite  unsuited  for  stock,  and 

(Opinion  was  fostered  by  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  explorers, 

I  nported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  a  vast  desert, 

I  apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  and  the  apparent  difli- 

i  offered  to  the  successfid  rearing  of  stock  disappeared  before 

^mergy  of  the  colonists.     One  thing  particularly  favoured  the 

I ;  though  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  consider- 

cwmprising  chiefly  maiisupials  of  little  commercial   utility, 

happily  existed  no  large  species  of  camivora  which  couM 

ily  interfere  with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 

►  bigmmngs  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  the  Colony  were  very  Hnmiiic 
ibteu     The  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  stock  breediMK. 
i  Phillip  comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3 
,  3  foals,  29  fiheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  lew  goats  ;  and  although 
lie  of  the  present  flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not 
from  these  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how^  small  a 
I  the  baaineaa  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted.     No  sys- 
lie  record  of  the  arrival  of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
touij   days  of  settlement,  btit  it  appears  that  in  the  period 
I  Governor  PhilHp's  landing  and  the  year  1800  there  were 
f  tli^^Iit  importations,  chiefly  of  sheep  from  India.    In  1803  the 
'  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  was  set  down  at  10,157.    In  1825 
p«eTen  years  after  the  establishment  of    the  Colony,  there 
ia  Kew  Sonth  Wales  6,U2  horses,  134,519  cattle,  237,622 
^ttUd  39^006  pigs.    In  1842  there  were  56,585  horses,  897,219     , 
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cattle,  4)804,946  »heep»  and  46,086  pigB.     As  soon  as  the  prod 
of  stock  l>egan  to  exceed  the  demand  for  food,  tbe  increase 
number  became  very  rapid,  and,  at  tbe  separation  of  Victoria, 
stock  of  the  Colony  numbertd  13,059,3:24  sLoep,  1,738,&C5  cat 
132,437;  borses,  and  G  1,631  pigs. 

The  severance  of  Yictoria,  then  tbe  fairest  province  of 
mother  Colony-,  involved  a  loss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  390,923  cal 
20,086  horses,  ami  7,372  pi}^  ;  so  that  in  1851  the  flocks  of 
South  Wales  nimibered  6,469,401  sheep,  l,34t<,042  cattle^  112, 
horses,  and  54,259  pigH,  After  the  separation  of  Queensland 
numbera  of  eacb  kind  of  live  stock  Vkithin  the  existing  boundari 
of  the  Colony  were  6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251, 
horses,  and  180,662  [Hgs ;  in  the  fullowing  year  the  nuwil 
showed  a  considerable  decline,  both  from  the  eflecU  of  the 
and  from  the  large  demand  which  arose  for  stock  for  the 
of  the  new  Colony  ;  and  in  1861  the  figures  were,  5,615,0 
sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220  horses,  and  146,091  pigs.  Fl 
the  numbers  just  given,  the  sheep  liad,  at  the  end  of  1890, 
creased  to  55,986,431,  the  cattle  had  declined  to  1,909,009,  i 
horses  had  increased  to  444,163,  and  the  pigs  to  283,061. 

The  suitability  of  tbe  4and  discovered  in  New  South  Wales 
pastoral  pui-suita  was  undoubtedly  tbe  means  of  Itading  the  iJill 
Colony  to  take  it«  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progrei 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  how 
aorne  of  the  settlers,  in   tbe  face  of  tbe  almost  insurmouniil 
difficulty  of  transport   which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  th 
selves  of  the  opportunities  at  tlieir  disposal.     The  importation 
valuable  specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
pnor  to  the  ijitroduction  of  steam,  was  at  all  times  attended  witl 
great  risk,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  many  of  these  costlj 
animals  died  dt»ring  tbe  tedious  voyage.     Tb^e  enterprises  werC] 
however,  on  the  whole  successful,  and  thus  the  flocks  and  herds  d 
the  oolonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly,  increased  and  multiplied. 


SHEEP. 


Jy  the  jear  1795,  Captain  Macartbur,  one  of  the  drst  promo-  gjj^" 

I  of  Rheep^breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  bad  accumulated  a  prv^rnotes 

of  I»000,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gmdually 

in  vmltte,  untiJ,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  bis  journal  ten 

later,  Uie  market  price  of  a  fat  wether  bad  risen  to  £5.     Not 

Sed  with  the  natural  iocreai^  of  bis  flocks,  Macartbur  sought 

Dve  the  quality  of  bis  fleeces,  by  which  means  be  could  see 

ng  before  bim  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  prospect 

fttttklisbing  important  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

flih  th&e  ends  in  view,  he  procurc?d  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

r,  nt  gre<at  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of  superior  rams  and 

leg.     A  bappy  circumstance  occurred  which  favoured  his  enter- 

* ;  for  be  bad  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 

DS  and  live  ewes  of  very  fine  Spani.sb  breed,  which  had  been 

ented  by  the  Kijig  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.    These 

DsJa,  oat  of  a   total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape, 

lired  in    Sydney  in   1797,   and   were  disposed  of   to   various 

d^HL     Witb  the  exception  of  Macartbur,  however,  those  wlio 

secured  sheep  of   the  superior   breed  made   no   attempt  to 

9W  up  the  advantage,  being  probably  amply  satisfied  witb  tlio 

»»r  giuufl  from   the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of  animalR. 

irthur,  on  the  other  band,  thought  little  of  present  protits, 

8till  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.     He 

itietitively  watched  the  results  of  ci'tjssi  ng  bis  importc  d  rams  with  uUbTmJdS* 

ti«^  old  stock,  and  by  systematically  selectiDg  tbe  finer  ewes  whieb 

1  the  offMpring  for  further  mingling  witb  the  sires,  he  gradually 

jlpTDved  the  strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very 

I  texture  which  met  witb  the  ready  appreciation   of  Englisb 

nufacturera. 


Improvement 


IPrbr  to  the  present  century  tbe  production  of  tbe  finest  w^ool  »p*ijt  f«rm«rij 
Ined   chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen   manufactures  grower. 
f  pceeoaimly  carritHl  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
which  waa   not    likely  to   improve   in  face  of   certain    re- 
MOm  the  operatives   endeavoured   to  place  upon    their   em- 
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ployera  These  men^  in  support  of  their  contentioa  that  tl 
woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded,  on  account  of  the  Uixuti 
supply  of  tlie  raw  material,  argued  that  tine  wool  was  obtain 
only  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  at  this  favouralile  period  that  Macarthi 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  J 
iinest  sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia 
np  a  wool -producing  country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  a 
trade  with  Euglish  manufacturers,  which,  an  Australasian  wool 
in  public  estimation,  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  lis 
sent  enormous  dimensions.  During  his  visit  to  England,  Macarthi 
purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams  and  ewes  of  the  noii 
Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  in  17971 
had  procured  from  the  Ca]>e  of  Cxood  Ifope.  That  these  animft 
were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  nmy  be  gathered  from  t 
fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King 
Spain  to  George  III.  Thus  did  3Iacarthur,  after  his  retura 
Kew  South  Wales,  patiently  continue  for  many  years  the  proa 
of  selection,  with  such  success,  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  m 
finally  dispersed,  it  was  estimated  that  his  superior  ewes  numben 
fully  1,000.  Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Macartlili^ 
flock,  and  the  process  of  breediiig  proceeded  simultaneously  in 
and  other  adjacent  Colonies, 


ispdrUtiiMj  Although  the  mcrease  m  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep 

satisfactory,  the  nnportatioii  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontmu* 
and  the  stock  of  the  Colonies  was  augmented  in  1823  and  181 
by  the  further  introduction  of  Spanish   sheep.     Sheep-breedii^ 
was  about  this  period  commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and 
cHmate  of  that  region  has  produced  a  still  more  favourable 
upon  the  quality  of  the  ileece^  than  any  other  part  of  the  Colon] 

xturc  of  ^'ftoi  aij J  \i  it;  thence  that  the  finest  meriuos  are  now  procured. 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  climate  of  AustmUa  has  in 
respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish  fleece.     The 
has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  ha\dng  diminisUi 
in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of  ill 
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Jbece  bas  only  slightly  altered.     The  quality  of  the  wool  has  thus 

'  whole  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  clifiiatc, 

^i£  no  further enbaiicement  in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped 

I  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  Australasian  wool 

!  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  nninbers  at  the  close  of  eaeli  Xuml»er«f  wh 

f^  %        1     M 1  ^"  ^*'^  South 

ir  since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  umstrates  the  progress  Waie,, 
'  siieep-breeding  :■ — 

Progress  of  Sheep-breeding. 


h 

Sximher, 

Yifar. 

Niim^wr. 

Year. 

Number. 

p 

«,  119,10 

1871 

16,278,097 

1881 

30,591,946 

m 

5,615,054 

1872 

17,506,048 

1882 

36,114,814 

m  1 

6,14.^551 

1873 

18,990,595 

1883 

37,915,510 

m 

7,790,%!) 

1874 

22,797,416 

1884 

31,660,321 

SM 

8,271,520 

1875 

25,353.924 

1885 

37,820,900 

m 

8,132,511    , 

1876 

25,26^,755 

1886 

39,109,304 

m 

lb6€2,155 

1S77 

21,521,662 

1887 

46,965,152 

I9B7 

13,909,574 

1878 

25,479,484 

18S8 

46,503,460 

im 

15,080,025 

1870 

30,002,910 

1689 

50,106,763 

^ 

14,989,!>23 

18S0 

35,398,121 

1890 

55,966,431 

F 

16,306,055 

i  Hie  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  7*7  per  cent.  Annual  ine^ 
Inded  into  three  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10*3  t^^r  cent. 


1870^80 
1880-90 


8-1 
4-7 


fThe  operation  of  the  natural   law  regulating  tlie  increase  of  Natumi  i,iw 

VIZ. — that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  inversely  as  the  increase 
\  ibo  number  of  individnals — is  observable  in  these  figures,  and 
tTDdency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as  the  numbers  _ 

1 1«  dear  enough* 
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Ingmtoof 


Effeciothaa 


It  15  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual  loss  of  sheep  fr^m 
drought  and  failure  of  grass,  but  an  api^roximation  can  b*?  im  . 
as  to  the  number  of  stock  in  the  Colony  lees  than  would  Juive 
been  the  case  had  the  seasons  all   boon  propitious.      Thus 
following  table  shows   Lhe   expecte*!  increase  of  sheep  aft*) 
causes  of  natural  decrease  are  allowed  for,  the  actual  ixicreii- 
decrease  during  each  year,  and  the  loss  which  may  be  attribtit 
to  the  season.      Under  thia  la^t  head  are  included  not  only 
sheep  which  actually  died,   but  also  the  expected  increase  frcRAl 
lambing  which  was  not  reali2e<l     Out  of  the  seventeen  yeait  on 
which  the  information  extends  eight  yeara  only  show*ed  no  lo%| 
loss  ho  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable.      On  the  other  hand, 
seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  i 
was  there  no  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease,  on  the  numln 
the  pi'evious  year,  ranging  from  84,000  in  1876  to  6,255,0 
1884,     The  loss  on  the  year  last  named  reached  the  eno 
total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even  than  the  total  of 
flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group. 


Loss  of  Sheep  through  Drought  and  kindred  causea,     J 

Y«r. 

ftMowiij^r  fur  all  causes 

Los  tliroash  Si^H 

of  Dtttoimi  dticnsam. 

1 

1874 

3,807,000 

3,807.000 

1 1 

1875 

2.556,000 

2,5oG,0^lO 

^    m 

1876 

l,J)l5,Ot)0 

•  84, (MX) 

1,999,000  H 

IS77 

1.84)2,000 

•3,748.000 

5.55O.000 

1878 

3.1#58,f)00 

3,9rj.S.0CK> 

t 

1879         1 

4,583,000 

4,5S3,000 

t 

1880 

5,3:iri,0CK} 

5,335  OOO 

f 

1881 

2. 947  J  KM) 

KI94,0<»0 

l,7r>:M"M 

1882 

1,797.000 

•477.000 

2,274,1' '  i 

1883 

3,193.000 

l.SOKiMK) 

1,39*2,000 

1884 

1»H8.%CKK» 

•  0/25n,O0O 

8,138.000 

1885 

fi,]6O,0m) 

6,ltJO;00O 

t 

1886 

3,4(K)J)00 

1,34H,(MK» 

2,06b000 

1887 

7JI>G.00<J 

7JM,OO0 

+ 

1888- 

2,435,000 

•  462,000 

2,8ir:,ooo 

1889 

5,339,000 

3,603.000 

1.736.000 

1890 

5,880.000 

5,880,000 

t 

*  I>ecrat«e  duriijig  tli«  y«M-.        t  No  loi»,  or.  if  ftnjr,  very  digtali. 
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I  After  allow  tug   for   tlie  causes   whicli   naturally   impede  the  Requirementa 

of  ot-hcr  cMdonln 

Off  tlie  flocks  of  the  Colon j,  the  fleniands  of  the  slaughter-  ebcck  iRer^sMk 
tiift  retjnireraeiitfi  of  the  neiglibouritig  colonies,  and  the 
ooManTug  frofu  other  causes  than  drought,  it  will  he  found 
tlic  rate  of  increaBe  in  any  year  should  he  ahout  20  per  cent., 
tliat  tlie  Hocks  of  the  Colony  would  increase  two- fold  in  ahout 
yeaf^  Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase 
ooly  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  perioil 
^re  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two- fold  increase;  the 
of  tlio  Colony  were  aj^in  douhled  in  the  eight  years  from 
60  to  1874  and  iu  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  185^7.  How 
ay  sheep  could  he  sustained  by  the  Colony  under  a  system  of 
ificiol  feeding  and  watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of 
feional  interest,  but  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  even  with  a 
mioiiation  of  fair  seasons  it  would  be  impossible!  under  the 
lent  motle  of  defkasturing  stock,  for  the  Colony  to  support  for 
number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  the  record  of 
7,  as  in  four  years*  time  the  flocks  would  number  100,000^000,  a 
i]  n«arly  as  large  as  that  now  found  in  all  the  coloniea. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  1881-  EKp«ti 
KV  ia  thown  in  the  following  table  : — 


f K 

Exporini 

Impanod, 

Tew. 

Exported. 

Im  potted. 

vm 

l,0C8,362 

198.329 

isse 

1,247.514 

288,225 

m 

a)6.l90 

207»538  ' 

1887 

1,218,504 

864,313 

m 

1,006/227 

205,558 

188S 

2,327|406 

254,018 

m 

1.942,201 

404,.^-! 

1889 

1,217.325 

832.565 

m 

),237.155 

1.134,439 

1890 

2,987,902 

698,077 

Hie  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consumption  was,  until  recent  Locstdemiuui 

§00110^1  y  ****** 
•0  naall  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 


I 
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UitmcH>  of 


Jfumhcr  of  ibecp 
In  wich  folon^ . 


affect  the  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.     Such^  however,  i 
not  now  the  case,  and  the  annual  demand  for  slaughtering  pQ 
poses  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depa&tut^d,  andl 
is,  therefore,  almost  etpial  to  half  the  anntial  cast.     Tlie  questioill 
of  the  supply  of  sheep  in  the  light  of  the  possible  demands  of  UieJ 
future  has  been  dealt  with  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  aod  i 
will  be  seen   tliat,   enormous  as  are  the  numbers  of  stock  in  thli 
and  the  neighbutiring  colomes,  every  year  reduces  the  luargiiij 
between  the  supply  and  demand. 

Tlie  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  are  very  difficti 
to  estimate,  as  by  far  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  ye 
m  its  natural  stiite.  Iniprovements,  such  as  a  better  system  i 
■water  conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent  extension  of 
salt-bush,  cotton-bush,  and  other  drought- resisting  shrubs 
natural  gmsses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artificial  fodder, 
gradually  being  efiected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend  the  capacit 
of  the  Colony  for  supjporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

The  following  table  gives   the   number  of  sheep  in  the  Aust 
asian  colonies,  and  shows  the  proportion  owned  by  each  colony :- 


Colony. 

No.  uf  Shee|». 

i 

New  South  Wales.. 

;>5, 980,431 

12,736,143 

18,007,234 

7,004,642 

2,524.913 

1,019,256 

lG/200,358 

J 

™ 

Victoria 

111 

QueenslDod     ,„ ♦,.,, ,,♦„.. 

l^i'S 

South  Australia * .♦. ....« 

6  1 

Wvflteni  AuBtralia.... 

2-2 

Tasmania 

1*4 

Kew  Zealand ..., 

14:t 

Total 

114,078,977 

100-00 

SHEEP  IX   ATJSTRALASIA. 


I    It  irill  be  seim  that  !New  South  Wales  stands  firsit  of  all  tbe  Q»inr»>  euunk  j 
eolotiies  as  a  Bbeep-l>reetlitig  countiy,  both  as  regards  tbe  number  t«'ceder. 
Lof  its  (locks,  and  the  number  of  sheep  depasttire<l  per  unit  of  area,  J 

pui  whilst  Victoria  has  neurly  reached  tbo  limit  of  its  natural  ^^M 

Pfibilltics  ill  this  particular  direction,  a  considerable  praportion  ^^M 

■flu  area  bting  now  devoted  to  agricnltnre,  New  South  Wales  has  ^H 

■MK  jet  approached   these  limits.     In   Queensland,   as  in   South  ^H 

Australia^  sheep- breeding  does  not  absorb  the  atttntion  of  pastoral-  ^H 

.ktn  to  the  same  extent. that  it  does  in  New  South  Wales,     The  ^^ 

IflonDrr  colouy  is  more  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  whilst  in  ^ilSJaiter*  ^^^^^ 
I  flip  southern  and  more  settled  districts  of  South   Australia  greater  "***  ^* 

Ktention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  northern  terri- 
|torT,  like  tbat  of  Queensland,  being  more  adapted  by  nature  to 
I  iJbe  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Western  Australia  is  at  present 
I  in  the  early  stage  of  it^  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  is  still 
vttnitnown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as 
ii&beep-biTeding  country.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  tbat  the 
Itoathern  |)ortion  of  its  immense  territor}^  will,  in  time  to  come, 
I  b#titncked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably 
I  Lk  found  more  suitable  fot'  tbe  breeding  of  cattle  and  li arses,  on 
l^oeottat  of  its  rasemblance  to  ]>ortions  of  Queensland  and  the 
^^Uern  territory  of  South  Australia  situated  under  the  same 
^^^dob  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  would 
HH|^  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to  tbat  of  sheep- 
llwediiig,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  genera!  climatic 
ImidlttonD  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  tLo 
|(*oiony  is  probably  den  lined  to  remain,  as  it  now  isj  the  great 
pbt«p-breeding  centre  of  Australia. 


TUb  different  degrees  of  success  attending  shcefi  farming  ^^  m^"*fj " ?*  *^* 
,  difierent  parU  of  the  country  has  long  since  directed  attention  to 
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ftiiitioii  to  nitfrino. 


River!  ne 
countir) , 


the  fact  that  eacU  part  of  Australia  is  not  rH]ually  fitted  for  thi 
production  of  fioe  wools.     New  South   Wales  may   be  di^id* 
climatically  into  four  zones  :^(1)  The  coast  country  exteodtq 
from  the  seaboard  to  tlie  main  range,  the  breadth  of  wliicU 
from  20  to  100  miles  ;  (2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  son 
of  the  range  ;  (3)  the  upp^r  part  of  the  western  slopes ; 
the  interior»  or  *'  salt-buah  countiy*" 

Tlie  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considprable  dh 
inland  is  too  moist,   and  a  large  jMirtion  of  it  too  poor,  for 
adequate  sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  j 
breeds  of  she<ip  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited 
supply  and  the  ruggetl  nature  of  the  country.     On  the  Hon 
and  other  northern  rivers,  and   in  the  southern  eoaist  di 
%vh6re  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture 
leading,  and,  no  doulit,  the  most   profitable,  industries     Shefp*! 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  1 
summit  of  the  coast  mnge  ;  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  oouo 
near  the  sea,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep, 
crossing   the   coast  range,    however,    the   cx^iitrast   between 
aspect  of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  behind,  b  ' 
striking.     Here  the  grazing  and  wool-growing  capabilitiej*  i 
once  apparent,  and  further  to  tlie  westward  a  still  greater  impf 
meiU  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the 
less  tine  than  in  the  country  imnieiUately  west  of  the  table-1 
but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound  and  heavy.     Further  i 
salt- bush  country  the  wool  suffers  both  in  the  weight  of  tlie 
and  in  its  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and  the 
generally  more  healtliy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.      In  the 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  ad^ 
to  the  jiroduction  of  heavy  fleeces ;  but  even  here  a  fair 
wool  is  produced,  as  tlie  stock -owners  are  constantly  intrtdi 
fresh  blood,    and    so    counteracting    the    tendency    towards 
degeneration  of  the  breed  of  sheep  which  might  otherwise 
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Hie  importaiioD  of  stud  sbeep  from  foreign  count ries^  notably  imixirtetion  of  j 
Pmnce,  Gertoanj,  and  America,  which  was  continued  for  many 
jrears  &f ler  the  superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  had  been  estab- 
Itthcd  in  the  m&rkets  of  the  world,  practically  ceased  even  before 
isapoitaiiofQ  vas  legally  prohibited ;  for  it  had  become  apparent 
that  th«  il«ece,  Instead  of  showing  signs  of  deterioration  under  the 
inHaence  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  improve. 
Die  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New  South  \¥ales  waa 
en  for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear  of  the 
bowners  that  their  herds  would  Ue  contaminated  by  scali  and 
'  diseases  prevalent  in  European  fiocks  ;  but  these  restrictions 
*fr^  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and  216  pure 
I  sheep,  comprising  17^  American  merino,  23  (»erman  merino, 
1 16  Kngltsh  stud  sheep  arrived  in  1890»  in  addition  to  7,821 
i  abeep  from  other  parts  of  Australia. 

U  b  now  generally  admitted  that  as  f»tr  as  the  fleece  is  con-  ^^^  priority  of 

Ded  the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further  ^"*^^^^*"  ^^ 

dauxture    of   European  or  American   blood,    but  it   is   equally 

that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of 

iimal.     To  produce  a  larger  carcase,  without  interfering  with 

iity  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  but 

KtLout  much  snccess,  and  It  has  been  found  that  the  crossing  of 

hrei»?ds  of  English  nims  with  Australian  ewes  has  invariably 

■lit ted)  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deteriomtion  of  the  merino. 

breieding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 

^  has,  therefore^  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 

lostry.     It  may  here  be   mentioned  tiiat  the   carcass  of  the 

linary  Australian  merino  when  dressed  averages  about  4  (J J  lb., 

I  dressed  careaaes  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  would 

57  to  60  lb. 


Tb#  various  bre^Hls  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  are  the  Merino,  Broeda  ol  ihoi 
Leicester,  Downs,  and  Eomney  Marsh,  and  crosses  of 
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the  long-woolled  breeds,  prmcipolly  with  the  merino.    In  II 
the  respective  numWrs  of  merino  and  long-woolleil  sheep 
cross-lji*©eda,  stood  tlms  :— 

Merino. 54,0^54/2<>4 

Ijong-woolled  sheep ♦..♦ ,»..         5^iQ,54l 

Croaa-breeds 792.12$ j 


Total 

^>ubtUvided  as  per  following  table  : — - 
Mehino. 


o5,9d6,431 


Shetip. 


Kafa*,  Eura*.        Wiithen.        Umtm, 


X^Ml 


Superfine. 

Pure  aiiil  atiul     (II.HdT      77(1.7r>l  ,     270,223      40ti,913     1.505, 754 
tJrJiimry  U6,t;5a  l2, 415, (i'J3  ,1,674, :iUt  ^1,504,344     o.tilH),U88 


Medium, 
Pure  atid  stud  10.%6SG  11,427.415  |    4S44W  I    876,227  i  2,892,265 
Ordinary  ...„.i  17S.225  16,959,915  !3,503,t)OS  14,237,840  ,14,879,588 


Strong, 
Piirc  and  atndi    51,10fi  K192,7S9      571,934  |    716,722  |  2,532,551 
UnJinuiy  !  115,823  5,077,380  3,323,421  3,11(1,202111,032,832 


14.1€ 


Total,  Comhiuff 


39.13 


Ctothing, 

Superfine, 
Pure  ttiid  stmlf    17*994  I    322,750'    207.070  i    212,384        760,228 
Urdiuiiry  ,.,  ..|  33,040  I    848.171      02*5,731  i    507,tiU!  i  2.016,149 


Medi 


Pare  and  stud    34,423  1    534,942 1    253..'?25      349,8(51     1,172,55 
Ordinary  !   79,557  |3, 407*233  11,682,701  ,l»80O,307     7,029,91 


551 

91$ 


Strong. 
Part- an.l  stud    27J12|    677,173      307,708      449,650     1,401,(543 
Ordinary  45/247  '1,273,371   1,008.205      7(i7, 974  i  3,089,797 


8,209! 


Total,  Chfhimj 

Total  number  of  Merixo  SuEEi' 
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LOKG-WOOLLED  ShEEP. 


Ewes.         Wethera.        Lambs. 


Total. 


Lincoln. 

id  ifcDdl     5,274  I     41,265    I  34,835  |     30,746  I     112,120 
ry 1     6,799  |     76,113    |  62,492  |     41,278  I     186,682 

Total 

Leicester, 
ndstad;     2,800  [     25,880  1     19,4011     17,043  |       65,124 


ry 1     5,003  I     42,501  |     50,415  |     30,345  |     128,264 

Total 

Downs. 

od  stndi        881  I       5,260  |       4,424  f       3,905  [       14,470 
769  I      8,778  |       7,119  |       6,483  |       23,149 


»y 


aditodl 
«y I 


Total. 


15 


Romney  Marsh. 

27  I      (  30 

21         40 


72 
160 


298,802 


193,388 


37,619 


232 


Total 

Total  number,  Long- wooLLED  Sheep    530,041 

Crosses — Long-woolled  with  Merino  principally. 
I     4,982  I  289,916  |  332,278  |   184,950  |     792,126 


792,126 


Grand  total 65,986,431 


be  sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Rams   871,898 

Ewes    25,373,440 

Wethers 14,420,188 

Lambs 15,320,905 


55,986,431 

»  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  no  necesiiity  foi 
;  left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing   ^"  "*^  "*****' 
doriDg  the  winter  months.     The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 
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PlulilockJnif 


ol  lioibliiif. 


padJouks  or  under  the  care  of  gliepbeid)!^  tliougk  on  some  J 
they  are   both  shepherded  and  paddocked.     During  1B| 

were ! — 

Paddocked  ......,„ 54,188,305 

Shepherded ......,,.       1^181,127 

Piwidooked  and  thepherdetl 6 1 6»  JK>D 


liuiibt  atarke<i 


55,gdG,43i 

Tiie  advantages  of  the  p&ddotking  8jst<»m  have  been  i 
follows:— The  country  will  carry  one-third  more  shee^  ; 
will  l>e  longi^r  and  sounder,  and  tlie  fleece  an  a  wliole 
better^  the  feed  will  be  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grass- seed  i 
lambing  on  the  average  of  years  will  be  better  j  the  sheod 
increase  in  size^  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer 
able;  they  will  be  freer  from  foot-rot  and  other  diaeaseAj 
expense  of  working  the  station  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  ' 
it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  shepherded  ]  and  iinally,  the  < 
wUl  be  able  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  impr 
his  shee|>,  instead  of  si>ending  it  in  attempting  to 
number  of  shepherds  and  hut- keepers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  undeaM 
systems  for  the  last  sixteen  years : — - 


Year,  i  Pteddocked    SUuphtsrded,    Tote),       Y«ftr     F)ii4dof4ed. 


1875 

1875 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1S82 


73 

m 

56 
83 
78 
81 
63 
59 


68 
54 

:>o 

74 

72 
72 
49 
51 


72 

60 

82 
77 
feO 
62 
58 


1883 

64 

"1 

1884 

55 

51     ■ 

1  SM.=i 

79 

64    ■ 

\sm 

66 

62    ■ 

18.S7 

78 

60    ■ 

IH88 

55 

40    ■ 

1S89 

64 

54     ■ 

ISIIO 

71 

cal 

The  number  of  ewes  at  the  close  of  1889  was  23,647,106  ; 
allowing  for  deaths  from  natural  causes,  slaughtering,  and  eatj 
thti  number  at  the  time  of  himbing  was  probably  not  more  i 
22,000,000,  A  percentage  of  71,  as  estimated  by  the  <j 
Insjiector   of   Stock,   would  give   a   total   of  -15,928,200 
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ii»-  tu»*  nuujiM-i    HjiiiKi-il,  iis  iihown  hj  the  census  retunts^  was 
1.707,272,     When  due  allowauce  i»  inuda  for  deatlia  between  tke 
>  of  lambing  and  of  marking,  it  will  be  found  that  the  estimate 
fif  till?  Ciiiel  Inspector  is  very  accurate. 

The  propcrtioti  of  sheep  sheifher-ded  to  those  padclo^ked  is  yearly 
jp^wii;g  leas.     In  1880  one- tenth  of  the  lambs  born  were  from 
ewes;  in  1885  the  proportion  was  one>twentieth  ;  and 
1S90  otie-siittieLh  o!  the  wbole  number. 

'  At  the  census  taken  on  April  5,  1891,  the  number  of  sheep  m  Number  of  »hei 

utceuKiuonsr' 

I  Colony  was  found  to  be  54,113,158.     These  figures  eonJirm 

I  mecsamcj  of  the  returns  collected  in  Deec^mber,  1890,  by  the 

:  Dcjmrtitient,  the  decrease  beinse:  due  to  the  number  of  sheep 

Mered  for  food  consumption,  and  to  the  i^xcess  of  animals 

I  over  those  imported  during  the  period. 


WOOL, 

aiDOOnt  of  wool,  the  production  of  New  South  Wales,  The  wool  clip 
during  the  twelve  years  from   1879   to  1890  is  shown 
fi  the  qtiantities  representing  the  weight  of  clip  if  the  sheep 
horn  in  the  grease  :■ — 


1-t. 

Amooai  of  Woi^L 

Y«iir. 

Atoount  or  WooL 

m. 

ir^ 

1879 

149,293,186 

1885 

193,77.=^,478 

im 

181,766,451 

1886 

*203,OI3.mM> 

1S91 

I«l  ,740,362 

1887 

256.072,430 

188S 

ni.om,i<i5 

1883 

269,73^1.000 

1888 

210,681.214 

\sm 

2g^>,012,2l5 

18»l 

2U1,899,941 

I^IK) 

269,686,034 

Aj  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within 
►  calendar  year,  the  quantities  of  wool  stated  in  the  foregoing 
Av  for  Any  year  refer  partly  to  that  year,  and  partly  to  the 
^ious  ona  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
f  shorn,  and  diatinguislics  those  whose  fleece  was  washed  pre- 
tlieartng.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a 
I'tandeticy  to  shear  in  greasei  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
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that  freights  are  now  mucli  lower  than  formerly.     Besi 
j>nce  obtained  for  \\'ashed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  ia 
mensurate  with  the  cost  of  washing. 

Number  of  Sheep  sJiorn, 


Bhcepv 


Ymr, 


InOreoAe. 


H.'W.  and 

Spout. 


Croek- 
wosbad. 


Soottrtd. 


lnQi 


1880 
1881  ' 
18,82 
18vS3 

1884 ; 

188'! 
1880 
18JS7  I 
1888  I 
18S11 
ISW  , 


25,2!m.21l 
2I),4S5,675 
29,505,143 
;iO,075J45 
24Jl0.i59 
28.324,595 
120,446,157 
31,082,201 
ai,42fi,8S2 

:i» ;./)."»:;,  s,>6 

40,1*35.736 


U0I5,5r»6 

6,lG4,S,'i9 

2,m>Ml 

398,800 

2,415,714 

739,592 

273,600 

U7S0,9S4 

323,000 

317,375 

2,156,874 

149,463 

30(i,lMD8 

801.408 

307,950 

as.ooo 

642,424 

207,250 

30.64.5 

494,544 

905,874 

90,001) 

047,045 

554,aS7 

410,779 

875,280 

80.(m 

475,254 

1,446,  ia5  1 

1.271,712 

580,794 

Not  reco 
3,129,995 

3,814,788 
4,833,437 
3.010,459 
4,113,383 
5,535,  aiO 
8,  !:*.>,  458 
6,053,509 
6,790,889 
9,285,871 


F  fleece  The  average  weight  of  fleece  obtainerl  since  1880  is  given  ' 
table  herewith.  The  heavy  fleece  realised  in  late  years  from 
water  and  spout- washed  shec»p  arose  probably  from  the  ciro 
stance  that  the  sheep  so  treated  were  few  in  number,  and  d 
iiiier  class  than  ordinary. 

Average  Weight  of  Fleeoei, 


Shecfi. 


1880 
1881 
lg82 

1883 
1884 
ia85 
1886 
1HH7 

inm 

1880 
1890 


Id 


H.  W.  mid 

Spout 


Cr«ek- 

wttflhod. 


Scourod, 


Ijunli 


lb. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


0 
0 
2 
0 

74 

5| 

9 

6i 
134 
Hi 


lb.  oc 

2  14 

2  124 

3  0 
3  0 
3  3 
3  4 
3  6 
3  12 


lb.    ot. 

lb.    oz. 

3      3f 

2      94 

2     12i 

2      84 

2     14 

2      94 

3      0 

2     12 

2     15 

2     14 

3      2 

3      0 

3      Oi 

2    14 

3       U 

2    14 

3     H 

2      94 

3      3 

2     14 

3      2 

3      44 

lb.     oz.  I  lb«  i| 
Not  reoo  rded^ 


2 

1 

144 

14 

13 

12 

n 

124 

11 

Ur 

144 
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Mtteh  of  the  wool  produced  m  New  Soath  Wales  is  sent  to  ^^wl »«» 


llelboarTie  mid  Atlclaide  for  shipment  to  Europe,  an  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table.  The  weights  given  are  on  the  assacnption 
thai  all  ilie  wool  waB  shipped  in  the  grease  : — 

I  Quaiitity  of  New  South  Walts  Wool  Exported* 


oCbirGMouliii,1 


t-r. 

1    K.a  WbJm 

Victorian 

S.  Auitnaiui 

<2iaoeD«Ibi>d 

Total 

1              pOCl9» 

fKirU. 

pOltB. 

porU. 

It. 

lb. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

iSTT 

rr>,o:4,r>?ii 

54,106,363 

2,281, 04S 

I     650.559 

122,152,601 

)s:h 

1     (^s.^H<».a*?3 

55,496,732 

]  6,785, «161 

328,114 

141,560,140 

1  s:!> 

; 

ol>JiCU.9<>7 

10,472,  MS 

5S5,:m7 

149,293,186 

)V>JI 

li 

rM,S9t>/>>6 

11,927,0  IS 

440,258 

178, 706. 451 

]SH] 

5S,:)G\IH>9 

5,673.7-^7 

44>i,21 1 

161,740,362 

Ivvj 

52.2ol*,S,"»6 

21,257,679 

574,012 

171,019,915 

Lv<; 

1  1  '  .  :     .   ;.  ; 

,^%374,727 

10,12i>,452 

72H,993 

216,681,214 

is-t 

i:>:i.:*7u.aa3> 

4^,239,608 

21,658,427 

431,567   1 

'201,899,941 

Ix*-, 

lHs,'s!,TO^^ 

46.20*5/2.50 

8,583,408 

404,114 

193,775,478 

j..,.: 

50,229,330 

24,170,392 

314,123 

203,01 3,  OIK) 

<il,2SH.355 

23.267,181 

120,565 

2.16,072,430 

'  (Fml 

«>h541,CO() 

f;,540,(K)0 

28,000 

269.731^,000 

sji:^ 

77,601,(105 

2ti,S45,693 

126,804   1 

21>9,1H2.215 

'  - 

i: -,105.9911 

73,227,045 

18,347,S89 

55,104 

269,686,034 

pfoportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wales 
i  compared  with  what  was  despatehed  by  way  of  Melbourne, 
,  and  Brisbane  was  : — 


PercMmtaffe  iMpped  from 
New  South  Waia  porU, 


Percestftge  shipped  from 
other  pottt. 


1S77 

53-23 

46-77 

lira 

48-71 

51-29 

1879 

54-07 

45-33 

1880 

66-22 

43-78 

1881 

60^ 

40-00 

1892 

'                56^7 

43*33 

1883 

67-59 

32-41 

1884 

86*15 

a?-85 

188S 

71-52 

28-48 

188» 

6314 

36-86 

1887 

68-90 

3310 

1888 

74^5 

25-25 

1889 

65-03 

34^ 

1800 

66-02 

33-08 

Wod  b  pot  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  which  weigh  from  10  lb.  wei^hi  tea  sUa 
1 12 1h.  each.     The  bales  are  nauallT  4  ft.  6  in.  or  5  ft  3  In.  in  ******* 


H^ 
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length,  and  2  ft  2  in.  in  breadth  &ud  depth,  &nd  weigh  wbe 
packed  about  450  lb.     Before  l>cing  shipped  they  are,  howcf 
^Mumped "  in  a  hydraulic  preits^  and  thus  reduced  to  less  ^ 
half  their  original  length. 


Woolth^fnoit 


VALUE  OF  THE  Wool  CLU\ 

The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  pr 

duction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonic  \ 

a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 

Hie  following  table  summarises  the  state  of  the  export 
of  New    South    Wales  wool  during  the  period    1860-1890, 
illustrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industry  during  thirty-< 
years  ;  whilst,  at  tho  sanje  time,  the  fluctuations  in  the  vb 
the  clip  may  be  easily  followed.     The  weights  given  represflo 
actual  exports^  washed  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together  1 

Weight  and  Value  of  Wool  Exported. 


Ymt. 

QiunUty.             Value. 

Yev. 

Quantity, 

1 

Vmfm. 

lb.                £ 

m. 

£ 

1860 

H,5>62,a62     1,454,289 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,17 

1861 

18,171»2011 

1,768,978 

1877 

102,150,246 

5,256.09 

im2 

20.988,3»3 

1.801,186  1 

1878 

111,833,017 

6.723.5H 

18113 

15,842.520 

1,31*5,520 

1879 

123.710,450 

6.491.19( 

lSt}4 

25,8:27,917 

2/2t>4,tU5 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,633 

1865 

20,858,791 

2/283,560 

1881 

139,601,506 

7.149.787 

1866 

3li,980,685 

2,830,348 

1882 

146,221,182 

7.43rv,W! 

1867 

27,327,452 

2,125J37 

1883 

188,161,710 

9,59.sj»il 

1868 

27.067,256 

1,960,360 

1884 

173,988,303 

8,953.100 

1S69 

51,200,672 

3,162,522 

1885 

108,15l,6,'i9 

7.246,642 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741.141 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,696 

1871 

65,011,953 

4,74S,160 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1872 

50,233,453 

3,342.9(10 

1888 

2:i'>,848.ft44 

9,a5i9,':~«- 

187a 

62.998,692 

3,936,408 

1889 

261,853,484 

I0,62*t,r....i 

1874 

75,156,924 

5,010,125 

1890 

23^,322.828 

8,991.396 

1875 

87,534.280 

5.651,643 

VALUE    or  THE  WOOL   CLIP. 


1 


I  An    examijiAtioii    of    the    preceding    figures    at    onoe   shows  Effect  of  price  at 

wool  Off!  n^tititiAi 

Iw  grciaUjr   the  fluctufttiona   in    the   value  of  the  staple  article  prosperity, 

export    afTeet    the    national    prosperity.       The    t'xporta    for 

jmxn  1854  iknd  1886,  for  instance,  which  may  he  taken  as 

By  ecjital  in  quantity,  i^pt-esi*nt«^d  a  ralue  of  X8,953,100 

tta  former  year,   whilst   in  the   latter   year    the   value   was 

to   X 7,0 2 8,5 96,      In    this   particular   case    the    figures 

bit  a  double  logs*-in  the  quantity,  and  in  the  value  of  the 

iuce  exported.     In  1884  the  export  per  c-apitn  was  equivalent 

312*33  fb,   of  wool  weighed  in  the  grease.     Ilatl  the  quantity 

tported  in  1886  been  in  proportion  to  the  increased  pojm- 

llne  figures  would  have  st^od  at  234,928,000  Ih.,  insteAil  of 

t,0lS^OO0    lb.   actually   exported.      Thus    the    loss   suflfered   in 

I  ^iiaDlity  amounts  to  31,915,000  Ih.     The  actual  diflFerence  in  value 

|<l  the  two  clips*  against  1886  amounts  to  £1,924,504  ;  but  if  to 

1  fum  be  added  the  value  of  the  quantity  which  the  Colony 

to  eixport  in  that  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proceeds  of 

fffxport  of  wool  in  1886  were  actually  less  by  £3,129,445  than 

lid   bare  been  realised  had  the  prices  and  yield  of  1884  been 

ntained.    Again,  comparing  1883  with  1 889,  there  was  a  differ- 

in  quantity  in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  82,331,000  %.  of 

eigfaed   in  the  grease,   and  \md  the  prices  of   1883  l>een 

Uie  value  of  the  1889  clip  would  have  exceeded  that  of 

former  year  by  £3,647,184,   whereas  the  excess  was   only 

tl»02 1,875.     The  transactions  of  1889,  though  much  more  satis- 

thaa  those  of  the  preceding  year,  as  regards  quantity  of 

compare  Tcry  unfavourably  with    1883    in  respect   to   the 

tuage  pfiot)  obtained*     The  general  strike  of  1 890,  so  frequently 

to  in  these  pages,  had   a  very  marked  effect  on  the  wool 

imktf.     In  some  cases  the  ^heep  reniainpd  t]to5)!iorn  until  long 

'  the  tteu&l  time,  and  in  many  others  the  wool  did  not  leave 

i  itatsons  until  after  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  from   these 

the   clip  of    1890,   judged   by  the  weight  exported,  was 

atly  leas  than  that  of  the  previous  ye^r,  though  the  number 

lo(  itoek  depastured  was  larger.     Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
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idle  to  institute  any  comparison  between  1890  and  former  ye 
baseil  on  quantity  of  wool  exported. 


ueiDAtion  Itt 


Tlie  preceding  table  also  shows  tbat,  although  during  the  ] 
under  examination  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  1 
one  year  to  another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  j 
is    unfortunately  too   clearly   discernible.      In    order   to 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  in  the 
market  during  the  last  ten  years,  tho  classification  int-o  scoured  i 
greasy  wool  has  been  adhered  to,  and  the  following  talkie  wilij 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  these  two  i 
of  wool  during  the  last  period  of  ten  years.     The  values  givenl 
those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of  each  year- 


Average  Value  per  lb.  of  New  South  Wales  Merino  Wool  in  i 
London  Market. 


8«t«9. 


188L 


IBSL 


19SL 


1B84. 


I 


S 


1st  Serie* 
Sad    M 
nrti     ., 
4th     „ 
5th     „ 


18 

18 

ISi 


d. 

11 
IJi 

Hi 

11 

11 


d,        d. 
18^  I  11 

m     11 

IS*      io\ 

18)      10| 
18^      104 


d. 

18 

18 

17 

17i 

174 


d, 
10 
10 

H 

10 


d. 
164 

164 

104 

17 
164 


d. 

H 
H 
10 

94 


d. 
in 

154 

U4 

134 
134 


1887. 


188BL 


I 

2 


let  Series 
2iid    .. 
3n\     „ 
4th     ., 
fith     „ 


d. 
13 
12 

144 
104 
14 


d. 

74 
64 
H 

10 

84 


16 
154 

14i 


d. 
H 

84 

H 


d. 

14 
15 
16 

174 
174 


d. 

8 

84 

84 

9 

94 


d. 

d. 

d. 

154 

84 

16 

1(> 

9 

15 

16i 

n 

14 

17 

10 

W 

m 

101 

144 
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HDonBg  the  period   covered   by  the    foregoing  table   scoured  jiiaAimuiw inht, 

^^■dDey-shipped  wool  fluctuated  between  a  maxim mn  of  lS\d.  per  ^* 

HI  and  SL  raimmum  o£  12d. ;  and  gre4i>sy  wool  realized  from  6^d. 

^blid.     The  maximum  prices  for  both  descriptions  of  wool  were 

Hdized  during  1882,  when  the  sales  opened  at  18Jd.  and  lid. 

H|r  It.  respectively.     Prices  were  fairly  well  maintaineci  till  1883, 

Hit  they  began  to  decline  rapidly  until  the  lowest  market  wa^ 

rtaehed  in  the  early  part  of  1886^  when  scoured  wool  realized  as 

litde  as  12d.,  and  greasy  6 id  per  Hj,     Since  1886  there  has  been 

I  ttueb  better  market  for  all  kinds  of  w*c»ol,  tlie  average  price  of 

imirasiiad  i-anging  between  8Jd.  and  9fd.  in  1887,  and  8|d.  and 

Hd.  in  1888.     The  sales  in  the  early  part  of  1890  also  showed  an 

frpwani  movement,  the  quotatiojis  at  the  close  of  June  being  lOd. 

jer  IK  for  greasy,  and  17d.  for  washedj  wool,  a  very  material  advance  nuctuatinn  of 

Uie  figure  of  four  years  previously.     As  will   be  seen  from 

preceding  table,   these  prices   were   not  maintained    to  the 

ol  the  year,  and  although  the  first  sales  of  1891  showed 

•tight  improvement,  the  June  prices"  flropped  again   to  the 

'1   of  those   of    1890,      The  state  of  the   wool  market   may 

proDOunced  satisfactory,  when  all    the  circumstances  of  the 

are  taken  into  considemtion,  though  a  return  to  the  ex- 

[y  prosperous  years  of  1871   to  1875,  when  scoured  Syd- 

Hshipped  wool    obtained  as  much  as  26Jd.,   and  greasy  wool 

per  IK,  is  very  doubtful.   With  the  present  markets,  however, 

iff  wo  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the 

iction  of  wool  in  these  colonies.    In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool 

,g,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the  areas 

Uy  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 

lerwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while 

ion  and  the  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywhere 

Nevertheless,  it  sepms  certain  that  unless  fresh  avenues 

iw  open  to  the  wool  induBtry  in  those  countries  where  its  use  is 

comparatively  unknown,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  marked 

Hit?  m  the  value  of  the  article.     The  establishment  of  a  market  China »ndJjipBu 

an  a  market  for 

fcr  Australian  wool  among  the  teeming  populations  of  China  and  ^'^^^ 


STOCK. 

Jap^n,  where  the  natui-c*  of  the  climate  itself  points  out  the 
of  wool  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  an  object  towards  which 
intelligent  glance  of  the  BtateiiQien  of  Australia  might  w«ll 
directed. 


ComUng  And 
cloihinif  wool. 


It  18  a  moot  question  as  to  whetlier  the  climate  of  New 
Walea  i&  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  J 
clothing  w*x>L     Although   the  former  is  looked  u\\on  with  mo 
favour  by  wool  growers,  it  is  genernllj  recognised  that  there 
verj  large  tracts  of  country,  especially  where  the  salt-bufth 
flominates,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good  combing 
and   where  it  will   probably  be  found  more  profitable  by 
gi-owers  to  give  gi-eater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clot 
variety. 


OoMws-woolk'd        The  breeding  of  coarse-w^oolled   sheep,   for   the    metropolitl 
market,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  along  the  coast, 
stock  raised  for  this  purpose  arc*  jiriucipally  of  tlie  Leic*^  ' 
Lincohx  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater  fa vi 
a  producer  of  fat  lambs.      There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cnltif 
solely  as  an  article  of  food,  the  coarse- wool  led  sheep  is  quite 
profitable  as  the  merino. 


The  quantity  and   value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of 
various  colonies  of  Australasia^  exported  during  the  year  1890,  ^ 
he  found  hereunder : — 


Gbloqy. 


WooJ  in  Groue. 


V«llM. 


Kew  8<mth  Wales  

'            Hb, 

2fi9.68f),034 

01,479.872 

64, 996,642 

42.655,311 

6,9«SI,H80 

8,984.2.S1 

Il8jti2,056 

8,991,396 

Victoria  „. 

2.74:^364 

Queennland    .  , , ,.... , 

South  Auiitrnlia ...,,..., ... 

Weatern  Auatudia ...,.*. 

2,524.742 
J,a5S,725 

Tasmania  ...,.'.......... ,, * 

KewZeAl&ad    , 

4ll*,i73 
4J.>0,599 

Total 

573,533,576 

20,449,351 

. 

CONSUMPTION   OF    WOOL. 


«itimAted  %mlue  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colon j  niay  y^^y^^^^ji 
f  anoiaaloits,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  considered: 
borne  in  mind,  however,  in  comparing  the  weight  and 
sUple,  that  tliere  is  a  wide  oiar^n  of  difference  in 
:  ¥&lue  of  the  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  that  grown 


qtiantity  of  wool  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  nations  consumption 
world  amounted  in  1889  to  2,040,000,000  tt).  weighed  Ln'^*'**^^ 
eaa&     Of  this  quantity  913,000,000  h.,  or  less  than  half, 
rown  in  the  rarious  countries   engaged  in  nranufactnring, 
if  the  balance    605,000,000  tl).,  or  uhont    537    per   cent., 
alasian.     The    consumption    of    wool    wtis    tliua   dis- 


nng  recent  years  a  considerable  change   has    taken   place  priiwipai  wool 

markets  available  for  the  shipment  of  wool;  the  United  comnrie*!. 
Ebm  i«  no  longer  the  first  amongst  wool -manufacturing  coun- 
tliough  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  ia  still  equal  to  29*8 
of  the  total  wool  imported.    The  relative  positions  of  the 


STOCK. 

Uaited  Kingdom,  America,  aiid  continental  Europe  as 
Burners  during  several  yeai-s  may  be  gleaned  from  the  loll 
table :— 


■_ 

Yew. 

United  Kingdom. 

Continental 
Earape. 

North  Amerioa, 

1 

^^^ 

Jb. 

n. 

1 

^^^^B 

1880 

370.000,000 

S82,000,000 

381,000.000 

l,G3i!l 

^^^^B 

1881 

320,000,000 

952,000,000 

355,000,000 

l.627,t 

^^^^H 

1882 

357,000,000 

960,000,000 

385,000,000 

IJIM 

^^^^1 

1883 

340,000,000 

SNJ9,0O0»0O0 

418,000,000 

hm,{ 

^^^H 

18S4 

3Sl,0<H),tK1O 

1,017,000,000 

422,000,000 

1,820»< 

^^^H 

1883 

30r>,  000,000 

1.021,000,000 

444,000,000 

um.i 

^^^H 

188e 

41S,O0O,0(X» 

1,03:1.000,000 

460.000,000 

1,91M 

^^^^^ 

1887 

302,000,000 

1,030,000,000 

4.10,000,000 

1,87S.( 

^^^^E 

1888 

434,000,000 

l,056.O(K),00O 

460,000,000 

1,&50,( 

^^^ 

1880 

470,000,000 

i.uo,ooo,noo 

460.000.000 

2,a4CM 

VVofjI-itrfNJufirii; 

An  exa 

ct  estimate  of 

the  produce  of  the  various  couni^^ 

E 

world  can 

not  be  given, 

but  sufficient  information 

is  obta 

^ 

from  whi 

ch  the  relativ 

e  importance  of  the   dtBTerent  pui 

■ 

areas  maj 

be  dcterminei 

1  for  the  year  1889^90. 

m 

I 

jin^areu. 

SbiQ 

■ 

Europe  .... 

1 

101.' 
991,1 

Asia  

^^^H 

Africa    .... 

^^^H 

Amorica    , 
Auatralasia 

^^^1 

L 

Total   ». , 

^V 

CATTLE. 
ku\e  breociini;.       Though  Still  a  most  important  industiy,  cattle-rea: 


rmj^Bi 


now  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.     In  1 86 1  the  vi 
the  homed  cattle  depastured  in  the  Colony  was  about  £7,00 


NTMBER   OF   CATTLE, 


553  I 


Qe  th^t  of  the  sheep  was  not  more  than  half  this  suuk     Iu 

ihf^  relative  positious  of  the  two  elasses  of  uiock  had  eotirely 

I;  for,  while  the  cattle  were  valtit^d  at  £10,510,000,  the 

were  worth   £19,595,000,   not  withstanding   that   in   the 

cattle  Lad  considerably  risen  in  value,  and  sheep  had 

dated.    The  nuniber  of  catth:*  returned  during  each  3^ear  since  NutnJicrof  c-attki 

!  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 

I  has  been  the  decline  in  the  totals  since  1875  :^ — 


(iecUtdiiK- 


T-.            1 

Nttmber  of  c»ttl& 

Year. 

Kuinlpftr  of  cattle. 

mi 

2,271,923 

1876 

3, 131,0  in 

L  1862 

2,620,3a'* 

1877 

2,746,385 

kH9 

2.032,522 

1878 

2,771,583 

HKi 

J, 924, 119 

1879 

2,914,21«» 

riM 

i,tmi.<^or» 

1880 

2,580,040 

I  mo 

K771,-S09 

lasi 

2,597»348 

r  mn 

1,728,427 

1882 

],a59,985 

m» 

1,701,411 

1883 

1,640,753 

'    1860 

J, 705. 904        I 

1884 

1,425,130 

mo 

2,195,096 

1885 

1,317,315 

l«7l 

2.014,888 

1886 

1,367,844 

1S72 

2,287,660 

1887 

1,575,487 

m^ 

2,794,327 

1888 

1,622,907 

1^4 

2.856,699 

1889 

1,741,592 

1S75 

3,134,08e 

IHIIU 

1,901^,009 

the  above  figures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  suNtitution  oi 

Be  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken 

the  claas  of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.     It  is  very 

ble  whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the 

!  advantageous  to  the  8tate,  though  there  does  not  appear 

f  any  doubt  that  sheep-breeding  is  at  present  more  profitable 

individual  owner.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 

Bred  in  the  Colony  during  1890  was  167,417;  but  since 

I  tli«re  bB»  been  a  decrease  of  1,225,07 7.      It  would  seem 

figoren  that  the  low^t  point   in  cattle-raising  was 

in  1SS5,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seaaons^ 

I  iben  the  improvement  has  been  gradual,  and  even  if  small 
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it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  paston 
in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  to  revert  to  cattle  breeding  in 
of  sheep. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  o£  cattle  from  disease 
failure  of  water  and  gra&s  can  only  be  made  for  about  eight  ye 
and  of  these  years  three  showed  an  actual  decrease  on  the  figji 
of  the  previous  year,  the  years  1887  and  1889,  being  the  d 
ones  of  the  seriea  which  could  he  considered  favourable  to  at( 
Estmiating  at  the  low  figure  of  X5  a  head»  the  loss  in  18SS 
equal  to  ^1,670,500,  and  in  1884  to  £1,398,500.  For  the 
years  1886  to  1889  stockholders  enjoyed  comparative  inimHQ 
but  ia  the  season  of  1890  the  losses  were  again  considerable, 
this  instance,  however,  the  deaths  were  attributable,  not  to  £u 
of  grass  and  water,  but  to  disease  possibly  induced  by  the 
valence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  too  much  rain.  The  foil" 
ing  statement  shows  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  wl 
would  have  occuiTed  had  the  Jieasoris  been  favourable,  andabo 
increase  or  decrt'ase  actually  experienced: — - 

Loss  of  Homed  Cattle  through  Disease,  Drought,  and  kindn 
causes. 


Yeftr. 


&l1i)win^*  for  M  CftuneM 
of  natund  deoraiie. 


Aetna!  rncrpnso 


1883 
1884 
18So 
18SG 
1S87 
188S 
1869 
I8d0 


No, 

114»90O 
64,100 
30.600 
*i6,80O 

207.600 
82,600 

118,700 

299,500 


No. 

•219,200 

•215,600 

•107,80 

50,500 

207,600 

47,400 

118,700 

167,400 


Vom  through 


No, 
S34,100 
279  JOO 
138,400 

16,300 

35.200 

+ 
132,100 


fNol 


dtrHng  the  jrokr. 
or  it  ajij,  very  ailfhl 


CLASSIPICATION   OF    CATTLE. 


[icitial  breedH  of  cattle  now  lb  the  Colony  are  the  Durham  Priucfpd 

,  of  miiJe  In 

rn»,  Heruford,  Devon^  Ayrshire,  Alderney^  and  croaaes  Colony. 

various  breeds.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1889  the 

(  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  : — 

Shorthorns — Pure  and  stud ,       55, 345 

Ordmary  ..  ,. 6S8,*i03 

743,63S 

l^crefoid^Pnre  and  atud , .     31,543 

Utdioary  ^...„.* 210,226 

2irj69 

T^Mi— Pure  and  stad ....,  .....       I2,\m 

Or^nary H438 

' n\im 

rBliok'poned—Pure  and  atud ,  1 ,  180 

Ordinary    1,311 

' 2,491 

Ajnhire— Pure  and  sta^I 3,935 

Oniinary 8,024 

11,959 

-Pure  and  atud.. 1,645 

Ordinary , 2,047 

3^692 

Oo«w»— Finrt ,.- 7,635 

Ordinary 821,221 

828,856 

hbreeds  wei-e  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford ,.  281,819 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 105,774 

Hereford  and  Devon 53,4.S0 

Sliorthom  and  black-polled 9,(XJ9 

Ayrshire,  &c.,  and  shortbom 24,223 

rand  8hortbora.,-. 2,471 

Dtzablo    352,070 

828,850 
lli&ibef  of  fat  cattle  which  will  be  available  for  market '^Ctttft^ot 
tlie  year   1891   is  estimated  to  be  about   342,238  bead, 
^narnbrr  is  ct^rtainly  very  high,  if  the  produce  of  the  herds  o! 
mj  be  alone  coostdered.     The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland 
erer,  very  considerable^  especially  in  store  cattle  sent  to 
||ony  for  fattening ;  these  serve  to  sw^ell  the  nominal  cast  of 
I  of  the  Colony  to  the  figures  given  above.     If  the  produce 
Colony  alone  be  reckoned,  the  cast  for  the  year  1 890  was 
Wl  7,000  fat  cattle,  and  tbe  cast  for  1891  will  probably  be 
^OOOlicad. 


25^ 


STOCK. 


f  iui|iKif  inCi 


Kujjibcrof  At  the  census  fiiken  on  April  5,  1801,  tho  number  of  catt 

cmttle  At  dEtc  of  ^  . 

mrtus.  New  South  U  ales  was  returned  at  2»055,2*29,  iiicludiug  339 

head  of  dairy  stock.  The  increase  of  40,220  head  over  the  nui 
returned  in  December,  1 890,  by  the  Htock  Department  is  evid< 
due  to  the  movements  of  stock  from  the  breeding  nina  of  Qui 

C3ftivc«  branded,  land  to  the  New  South  Wales  fattening  stations.  The  nnmb< 
calves  branded  during  the  year  ended  at  the  date  of  tlie  ceuai 
returned  at  393,618. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily  improi/ 
a  result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  ^xs  well  ai^ 
care  exercised  in  selection*  Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kep 
paddocks,  and  of  the  total  number  in  the  Colony  1,486,357 
paddockedj  252,254  are  in  open  runs,  and  the  remainder,  17Q^ 
are  dejiastured  both  ways. 

During  the  year  1890,  1^497  pure  bred  cattle,  503  bulla 
994  cows,  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  other  colonies  of 
group.  Importations  from  Europe  and  America  were  prohi^ 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  stock 
lest  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which  have  devasi 
the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  remove 
1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  {quarantine. 

Compared  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  the  iniportl 

of  Australia  is  not  so  manifest  in  the  case  of  cattle  as  in  thoi 

sheep.     The  following  are  the  numbers  of  cattle  estimated  I 

the  most  recent  returns  available : — • 

Europe „ 104,166,000 

Asia 70,850,t>00 

Africa  ,.. 8.203,000 

America »...,. 117,24!>,000 

Auatrakaia ,.., I0.677.CK)0 


Pure  bred  cattte 
impurted. 


CatUu  of  t)]C 
wurkL 


Total  ....„.,. 311,141,000 

SLAUailTEIiINO, 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  license 
puqjose,   but  such  establishments  are  very   numerous, 
metropolitan  district  tliere  are  20,  and  iu   the  country  diet 


STOCK   SLAUGHTEKKB. 


M*»  laJafighter-janls^  em [>loying  respectively  298  and  3,344  men,  in  wiaiiniitennj- 

for  fiMiH 

185  eBtablishments,  and  3,64*2  nieiL     Tiro  *  quantity  of  nn-at 

imed  in  tlie  metropolitan  district  during  the  year  is  alioiit 

llO  Ih.  per  Lead,  comprising  121    tk    mutton  and  189   Iti.  lieef, 

owft&ce  being  made  for  tin-  output  of   the  Kiveratone  Jileat 

wliicli  supply  the  metropolitan  market.      In  the  rest  of 

klonj  the  demand  for  l>eef  also  ^eafcly  predomiuiites,  thr? 

riy  <|tiAntity  being  67  Bj»  mutton  and  IGl)  lli.  ht^ef,  making  a 

of  336  11».  per  head.      In  addition  to  the  stock  mentioned 

e,  there  were  slaughtered   108,180  pigs.      From  the  foregoing' 

fttement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annuid  consumption 

mutton  for  the  whole  Colony  equals  85  IJ>.,  of  heef  170  Ifi., 

of  pork  10  %,j  milking  a  total  consumption  of  271  ^k  of 

fit.     The  following  table  shown  the  quantity  of  ntock  oi  each 

killtr^  for  foot!  in  1890  :~ 


Htock. 


Xumbur  ftkuK^htorM  In  1800. 


3f«tn»poUtftn. 

771,693 
27,320 
56,923 
10,864 
13,942 
40,(KJ2 


Oouutry, 


TtHat. 


- 

1,242,362 

2»0U,053 

44,567 

7K887 

IA77G 

IlKK^jr/lf 

.12,006 

62.870 

8,5511 

22,4«8 

50,118 

108  JHO 

The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  he  determined  with  exai*t-  Pjri«  ^  <^f  fat 

I  only  for  thf5  metropolitan  market.     Taking  all  stock  sent  to 

Homebuali  sAleyai-ds,  at  Syduey,  during  1890,  for  the  purpose 

rdftagbter,  tlie  |»nce  of  hheej*  averaged  9s.  6d*  to  10k.  for  wethers, 

7«.  to  78.  Od,  for  ewes.      For  bullocks  the  average  price  was 


as8 


Dairy  fanning 
a  promising 
Industry. 
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£7  5s.  per  head,  and  for  cows  about  £2  lOs.  less.  At  the  Abattoir 
mutton  sold  for  l|d.  to  2d.  per  lb.,  the  skin  being  worth  jii; 
Beef  ranged  from  2d.  to  2^d.  per  lb.,  the  heads  and  feet 
worth  from  15s.  6d.  per  set,  fat  l^d.  per  lb.,  and  the  hide  15a 


DAIRY  FARMING, 

Dairy  farming  has  made  very  rapid  progress  of  late 
especially  in  the  south  coast  districts,  and  promises  to  develq>  nl 
a  very  important  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  during  4 
early  part  of  the  year  1891  may  be  estimated  as  333,023^ 
distributed  : — 

Number  of  Dairy  Cows. 


Metropolitan  District 

Albury 

Argyle  

Balranald 

Bogan    

Boorowa  

Bourke 

Braidwood     

Camden    

Carcorfr 

Clarence   

Central  Cumberland  .. 

Durham    

Eden 

Forbes  

Glen  Innes   

Gloucester    

Goulbum 

Grafton 

Grenfell    

Gundagai 

Gunneaah     


Gwydir  , 

Hartley    

Haptings  and  Manning . 

Hawkesbury    

Hume    

Hunter 

Hunter,  Upper   

Illawarra 

Inverell    

Kiama   

Macleay    


4,319 
947 

12,602 
2,303 
5,609 
2,046 
2  J  69 
5,717 

26,516 
4,676 
1,572 
4,072 
4,922 

35,293 
3,341 
4,411 
3,364 
231 
4.812 
4.289 
3,589 
3,031 . 
4.710 
2,574 
5,732 
2,311 
4,417 
4,774 
6,543 
8,931 
2,799 

14,775 
5,069 


Macqnarie,  East  2,^ 

MacQuarie,  West %M- 

Maitland,  East 1,381 

Maitland,  West    IW 

Molong   3,3«i 

Monaro  S,80l 

Morpeth 2,39 

Mudgee  5,291 

Murray  2,5fll 

Murrumbidgee 7,610 

Namoi 3,64 

Nepean   2,30§ 

Newcastle  ...  311 

New  England      7,2* 

Northumberland  l,4li 

Orange    %fSl$ 

Parramatta    f$ 

Patrick's  Plains    S,16J 

Qucanbeyan  3^871 

Richmond  15,471. 

Shoalhaven    20^481 

sturt en 

Tamworth 4,811 

Tenterfield 3,^ 

Tumut    4.(87 

Wellington     2,78 

Wentworth Sff 

Wilcannia 5lt 

WoUombi  2,3K 

Yass  Plains    4^ 

Young 3,Si 


BUTTEB  AXD  CHEESE. 


\t  atten^on  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  the 
nla  of  the  colonista,  as  well  as  tho  judicious  crossing  of  atmina, 
irp  d«TeloptHl  a  breal  of  cows  peculiar  to  Autttralia.     Tliis  is* 
l!y    die   cast*  in  the   coa^i  Uiatricts    immediately  south  of 
fp  though  all  well-known  breeds  of  milkers  are  found  in 
Soath  Wales.     The  milk  yielded  by  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
iiy  amounts  to  119,888,000  gallons,  of  which  the  quant ity  con- 

m  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the  past  year  may  be  Dutter^od 

down  as  60,399,000  gallons,  and   the  weight  of  the  buttor*'^' 

18,531,130  Ib.,andof  cheese,  4,796,567  lb.     The  peld  of 

avemges  for  ordinary  anselected  Ayrshire  cows  600  gallons 

iiikally,  while  some  yield  1,300  gallons  jkt  annum  ;  360  gallons 

lie  taken  as  a  fair  aveiuge  all  round.     The  quantity  of  milk 

ired    to  make  a  given  weight  of   butter  varies  considerably 

ordtog   to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  seimrator  or  in 

«id  &shton.       A  great  proportion   of  the  butter  now  made 

Wliat    is    usually  termed    factory  or  separator-made,  and   the  Factory  but'i 

qaantity  of  milk  used  per  Ih,  of  butter  produced  is  2-6 

J  or  *i6  lb.  2  oz.    For  ordinary  handmade  butter  the  quantity 

is  about  3  gallons,  thus  showing  a  saving  of  about  13 

mni,  by  the  formeT  method,  in  addition  to  the  extra  value 

butter^  the  price  dunng  1890  being  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  !b. 

'  in  the  Sydney  markets  for  the  factorj^-made  than  for  the 

kind.     No  statistics  resi>ecting  the  manufacture  of  buttei 

dievae  wer€«  collected  prior  to  1887,  when  the  quantity  made 

;!6,106,0«X>  lb,  and  5JS0,000  !b.    respectively,     llie  number 

employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1890  was  approximately  Hiuidscmi>io>« 
1^,000  ;  of  tbpse  2,1 69  were  employed  in  the  various  factories.    The 
ie«  numbered  287, of  which  138  employed  steam  and  149  hand 
*  otiier  power.     The  plant  developed  about  783  horse-powpr.  and 
Vftiu«d  at  £48,918,  and  the  buildings  and  land  £2,13G,G.18, 
luag  the  total  capital  invested,  exclusive  of  stock,  £2,180,576. 
ithatjuiding  the  extent  of  this  industry,  and  the  resources  of 
Oolony,    butter  and  cheese  are  still    largely   imported,    the 
lifiitktity  imported  and  exported  varying  greatly  with  the  sc»asona. 


STOCK. 


r'heoM  makiiijLC 
dtetriota. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trade  in  these  commodities  durii^ 
the  past  toil  years :— - 


Yoor. 

Butlser. 

Cbeiw.               J 

Importod, 

Exported. 

ImporleiL 

«^ 

m. 

Hn 

III. 

tt^ 

1881 

fi60,12S 

762,397 

171.544 

145,1 

1882 

],(jri4,ou» 

437,8."j6 

331,944 

lO^p 

1883 

U8J3,504 

77S,6a'i 

161,753 

259, 

1884 

2J9],iim 

*j21.264 

725,177 

247, 

1885 

3,«j24,992 

4J21,473 

769. 14S 

l2Sv 

1886 

3J29,3f»2 

286,944 

1,229,334 

85,1 

1887 

K034,.>44 

1.04IJ52 

3lH,mHJ 

34TJ 

1888 

2,2.58,704 

7a,  %n 

mnjiH 

300; 

1889 

1,SM>I,737 

Giy'Ijm 

955,494 

300, 

1890 

Kj8,7U3 

1,120,044 

212,m 

28CIJ 

A   former   table  nhows  the    mitnber   of    dairy   cows   iu 
electoral  district.     The  following  are  the  districts  in  which , 
largest  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  .and  bacon  are  made  :- 


DIatricl. 

Cheese  mftde. 

Anrvie  .,....<....  +..,.,,* , 

It. 

726,277 
1,875,778 
2,513,119 

333»550 
2,31*8,198 

191,166 
1,025,9,'M 
2,720,479 
6J49,620 

ITi. 
36,737 
14,959 

3,813,288 

132,5M 

C'aniilen    ,.,,.*,.. 

275.oii 

Kdeii. * 

a83,9Si 

Iliawatriii  *-....  , ,.,. 

13  id 

Kiaiiia 

*  222]074 

130,902 

37,220 

541,327 

431,77(1 

iloiiaro ....*...*.••,.. 

149.72^ 

K^ichmond    ...,».-.•*«.*.•.**«  *****«••**. 

64  62S 

SlioalhaLveti  ...», 

1,249,476 

Other  lUstrictft    ..* 

4,529,  m 

16,534.130 

4.796.567 

7.429,071 

/TORSES, 

jtotwbTMdiiigr.        Australasia  is  eminently  iitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  de8cri| 
tions  of  horaea,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  indiistr 
At  an  early  fieriod  the  stock  of  colonial  bred  liorses  was  enriche 
by  the  importatian  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  froa 
India;  and  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  tlio  horses « 


HOR.SE-BREEDING. 


.  w»s  larg«*ly  doe  to  this  cause.     The  abundauce  o£  gcM>d  RstwUence  m 

►  ev<»ty  where  obtainable  also  coiitriljuted  to  this  result.    The 

tis.^,  especially  wln^i  in  Sfctl,  is  ftill  of  saccharine 

[  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it.    This  abundance 

0nrmi  i^i^ovender  allowed  a  large  iucreaise  in  the  stock  of  the 

«rhich  would  have  been  a  gi*eat  advantage,  had  it  not  been 

1  general  cheapnejjs  of  horses  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of 

Jn  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  horses  becaino 

Fliigli  jmced.      Under  ordinary  conditions  this  circumstance 

luive   b€>eu   favourable  to  the  breed  of   horses,  and  such 

be  case   in   Victoria,     In  this  Colony  it  was  far  otherwise. 

of  the  stock  of  New  South   Wales,  including  a  large 

brtlon  of  the  most   valuable  breeding  mares,    v^an  taken   by 

with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush 

i  of  the  Colony  greatly  deteriorated.     One  class  of  stock  Ttiul^iilSJSJw?''' 

^«licaped.     The  thoroiighbi-ed  racer   was  probably   impixjved  ' 

;  by  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the 

selection  of  mares.     The  period  of  deterioration  ended 

the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there  has  been  a  percop- 

improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.     The  number  of  horaes 

lew  ^nth  Wales  shows  little  increase    fur  the  last   sixteen 

^  aa  may  be  seen  from  the  table  following  : — 


r- 

Xmiiber  of  hoflvw. 

y«mr. 

:«tttaber  off  Iwivca^ 

L 

357,696 

1883 

320,964 

H" 

msjo^ 

1884 

337,172 

mm 

328  JoO 

1885 

.^44,697 

nSrs 

33<5.4<;S 

1886 

361,683 

im 

3«J0.0ri8 

1887 

390,000 

kS 

395,  »84 

188t» 

411,368 

3n8,r>77 

1889 

430.777 

FUK 

328,026 

1890 

444.163 

be  annual  increase  in  the  n amber  of  hordes  has  been  not  more  anatl  i 

IfwnMM 
l'4n  per  cent,  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  above  h/Mma. 

rbile  the  increase  of  population  haa  been  at  the  rate  of 

i  per  cent* 
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For  purposes  of  classlficatiorL  the  horses  of  the  Colony  LftveM 
divided  into  clmugbt,  light^LameiJS,  and  saddle-horses,  the  notftb 
Lf  each  particular  kind  Wing  as  follows  : — 


ClAm, 

OfdiDAfy. 

Toul 

21  .OM 
15,4!H 
27,100 

123,069 
l5S,iKS3 

)4il63 
113.037 

Light' harneas  », ,, 

Saddle 

TotaL..... ». 

63,6Sd 

380,475 

4i4,l«l 

St^Mle^d  The  Colony  is  specially  adapted  for  the  breedii  :     '^       '" 

light-harness  horses,  and   it  is  doubtful  whether 

SklSai^imiSL    ^''^^s  ^^  Australasian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.     The! 
horse  is  hiirdy  and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long] 
rapid  journeys,  when  fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage 
country  ;  and  in  times  o£  drought,  when  the  grass  and  w^at^l 
become  scanty,  these  animals  often  perfomi  astonishing  fa 
endurance.     Generally  speaking,  the  breed  of  horses  is  imj 
owing  to  tlie  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  thai 
from  good  mares.     Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  i 
stock,  til  is  lias  been  due  to  breeding  from  w^eedy  mares  fori 
purposes  anti  from  the  effect  of  the  drought 

^SkTisoi        ^^^  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  durin 

pi*esent  year  will  be  : — 

P  ran  ;^ht 'homes ♦ 23,875 

Saddle       , 34,aT5 

Li^'htdiarnesa  Uorses.,. 24,2t}2 

Total.,.. .,.,„,.    82,972 

nwrkei"**™"*  ^^  ^^^^e  it  15  estimated  that  nearly  21,340  are  suitahlil 
the  Indian  and  China  markets.  The  total  number  leavinn 
Colony  for  markets  outside  Australia  during  1890  was  only  l,fl| 
Although  the  demand  for  horses  in  India  is  considerable  I 
Australia  is  a  natural  market  from  which  Fuj>pUes  may  beikri 
there  is  no  one  employed  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  various  colonia 
to  furnish  information  to  intending  shippera     The 


SWIKB. 


»«3 


idtiig  horses  to  TtuliA  is  one  open  to  matiy  rUka,  as^  apart  frotn  FoNlgn 
kdu^gers  ol  the  TojAge,  there  is  alirays  an  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  Umit^ 
tk  being  accepted.     Ovring,  therefore,  to  the  limited  demand, 
I  not  been  found  advantageous  to  breed  boraee  for  anj  but 
requirements, 
number  of  wild  horses  in    the  Colony  during  the  year  is  ^nid  hanta^ 
at  4«490,  an  increase  of  260   on  the  number  in  the 
yesw- 

swmE. 

g  of  swine  has  also  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  swHne-i 
wleSy  so  that  in  1890  the  number  of  stock  was  23,752  less 
in  1880.  Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  has 
ie<l  in  other  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more 
tion  has  not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  Colony,  where  the  conditions 
ming  in  many  parts,  more  especially  in  the  coast  districts, 
great  facilities  for  the  raising  of  this  claim  of  stock.  The 
anted  rnlue  of  swine  in  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  1890  was 
0,000,  and  the  estimated  return  therefrom  for  the  year  was 
It  X032,5OO.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pigs  viUtw  of  tanual 
[erw  South  Wales  for  each  year  since  1862  :—  °^ 


T« 

KiimberoTtiiiiia 

Ymt. 

NumtMir  of  swine. 

1162 

125,541 

1877 

101,077 

im 

h%\«Da 

1878 

2!2n,320 

1964 

164.154 

1879 

256,026 

186 

IIO.Wl 

18S0 

3U8,205 

im 

137.015 

1881 

213,916 

im 

\:x\m 

188*2 

154,815 

1M 

i764»or 

1883 

180.050 

1809 

175,924 

1S84 

21K656 

1870 

243,066 

1885 

208,097 

1871 

21 S  J  93 

1886 

209,576 

1872 

218,904 

1887 

204,111 

187JI 

240.680 

18S8 

248,583 

1874 

2W,9m 

1889 

238,585 

1875 

190,950 

1890 

284.453 

18T8 

173,604 

of  Bwine  alaogiiiered  during  1890  was  108,180,  of 
rh  49,062  were  killed  ai  the  M  )trop>litan  abxttoira.     The 


STOCK. 


weight  of  pork  obtained    vtbs  about    11,000,000   lb.,    of  w|im 
7,429,971  lb.  were  made  into  bacon  and  Imni  ;  the  principal  i 
of  the  bacoii-cuiing  industry  being  the  South  Coast  district 


PASTORAL  PROPERTY. 
»>fptistonii       Pastond   property  and   stock  form    the  largest   factor 

wealth,  not  only  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  hut  also  of  all  tfaol 
principal  colonies  of  Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therej 
is  the  largest  sources  of  the  income  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
capital  value  of  pastoral  property  in  the  colony,  including 
improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock,  was  estimated  at  I 
beginning  of  1891,  £137,067,000,  of  which  X71,8GO,000  \ 
the  value  of  land,  £30,620,000  of  improvements  ^nd  plaatj 
£35,187,000  of  stock 

Total  Luu  se^k      The  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds  in  each  colony  at  the  { 
of  the  year  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

mno^               Otm^             Honn. 

% 

New  South  Wales,-.. 

.\0. 

65,980,431 
12,736,143 

18,007.234 
7.004,642 
2, 524,9!  :i 
l»tjl9,2.5t) 

H>,200,:i58 

Nti.            1          No. 
1,909,009        444iltA 

*^ 

Victoria 

1,782,978 
5,558,264 
:i59,938 
i:il\t>70 
162,440 
773,028 

436,459 
365,812 
187,«86 
44,384 
3I,lfi5 
187,382 

4i3l 

tjucenaland  -..-,.. , 

aS^I 

8outh  AuatralJA..., .....,,. 

tf^H 

Western  Audtralia 

o^H 

Tiif^inatUA , 

3H 

New  Zculand  .........*,.•.. 

^S^l 

*^^^B 

Total 

114,078.977 

10,679,627 

1,697,051 

12Sm| 

A 

Relative  iiiiixirt^ 
ftur*  of  ctw  h 
colony. 


New  South  Wales,  therefore,  ranked  fiiist  as  regards  t!ie  iioinll 
of  sheep— 5.^,986,431  out  of  a  total  of  114,078,977,  or  4H 
cent,  being  dcpasinred  within  its  limits.     In  regard  to  cattl*^  I 
Colony  stood  next  to  Queensland,  httving  1,909,000  heikd  of  < 
out  of  a  total  of  10,676,627,  or  17*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  of! 
cattle  of  Australasia.     As  a  liorse-brceding  couiitrT  New  \ 
Wales  came  Urst,  with  J:44,163,  or  26*2  per  eent>  of  the  total  1 
of  the  colonies,  Victoria  coming  second  with  436,459  head.    N« 
Zealand  has  a  larger  number  of  swine  than  any  oUier  colony- 
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a6; 


tor»dji^« 


bein^  309,092,  or  294  per  cent.     New  South  Wales  nuked 
Qod  with  28i,453,  or  22 -5  per  cent. 

nnmber  of  sheep  anrl  cattle  runs  in  the  Colony  during  the  stock  ruim, 
1890  wan  10,802,  of  which  33,005  were  enclosed,  and  7,197 
open    or  unenclosed;    21»775   of   the  enclosed    runs   were 
rlj  snbdividefl  into  paddocks,  and  11,830  were  only  partially 
The    area     comprised     in      these     holdings     was 
XOOO  acres,   about  35,000,000  acres  heing  freehold,    and 
1,000,000   acres   leased    from    the  State.      The  improvements 
on  pastoral  estates  for  fencing  and  for  watering  stock  have 
i  TulncNd  by  tlie  Chief  Inspector  of  Stot^k  at  £72,982,086.      Of 
sum    fencing  absorbs  £63,173,784,  representing    1,478,818  oamta 

at  an  average  rate  of  £42  14&  per  mile.      The  daros  for 

ring  stock  number  30,580,  which»  at  an  average  value  of 

Ts,,  give  a  total  value  of  £3,038,G64.     There  were  30,953 

irat^  tanks,    worth  on  an   average   £195    lis.,    or,    in   all, 

IL0'»3,034,  while  the  number  of  wells  sunk  or  bored  number  3,599, 

average   value  of  ejich   well   being  £199    2s.,   and   the  total 

all  wells  being  £71<j,6n4.     These  iigures  repi^sent  the  first 

,  iht  present  value  of  ail  ini|irrivt  nients  Iveing  £30,400,000, 

■blic  watering  places  are  establisJied  on  all  the  main  stock  iMblfc  Wntcrin 

t  of  the  Colony,  the  construction  and  imiintennuce  of  whicli 

B  Tinted  in  tlu-  Department  of  Mines  ami  Agricnlture,     The^^e 

I  oanaist  of  dams,  wellB,  and  artesian  hoiH?a,     At  the  present 

ft  17  tanks,  21  dams  and  reservoirs,  35  wells,  and  6  nrtcsian 

I  are  t?ither  in  course  of  construction  or  ha^*^  been  contracted 

The  tanks  vary  in  size  up  to  5,000,000  gallons,  and  in  depth 

15  to  20  feet.     They  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  feil  during 

it  her  by  surface  drains.     The  soil  fToni  the  excavationK 

rd  around,  to  shelter  the  tanks  from  tlic  wind,  and  sti 

IttMn  the  fivaporation,  and  also,  where  the  contour  is  favourable, 

^'MNjnserve  wat«*r  above  the  gi*ound  surface.     The  total  storage 

'iljacity  of  the  tanks  and  wells  abovementioned  may  be  set  down 

[«  700,000,000,  and  the  wells,  if  i*egukrly  worked,  will  yield  a 
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total  of  400,000  gallons  per  day.  Stock  are  not  allowed  dirt 
access  to  the  tanks,  but  are  admitted  to  troughs  which  are  €11 
by  means  of  service  reservoirs,  into  which  the  water  is  raised 
various  methods — ^steam,  horse,  or  wind*power>  as  the  c«ae  maj 
Ibere  Lave  been  erected  54  steam  pumps,  73  pumps  worked 
hoi*se-power,  and  one  windmill,  tlie  remainder  being  open 
places,  supplied  by  hand-power.  From  the  well*  the 
mostly  drawn  by  whims  and  self -acting  bueketa 

The  latest  figures  which  have  come  to  hand  respecting  tbe  ] 
and  herds  of  the  principal  countries,  refer  to  various  yean 
1882  to  1890,  and  are  given  herewith.  The  important  part  wii 
these  colonies  are  destined  to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of ' 
world  will  be  better  understood  wheu  the  character  of  the  « 
produced  in  Australia  is  made  an  item  of  comi»arison,  as  wcA 
the  actual  number  of  sixeep  depastured  : —  ^ 


I  pavtonU  re- 
f  ftoiirccH  of  NcM' 
South  Wolci  in 
t«rtna  of  i}ie«p. 


G^tk. 

HorwM, 

ahMix 

»■ 

BoTODe 

104,106,000 

70.H.'iU,tX)0 

8,20;iO<JO 

U7»24!»,000 
10,677,000 

a4. 865.000 

4,41 »,  000 

721,000 

21,920,000 
1,097.000 

211,409.000    ^^xsum 

aSTt: ..::.:. 

Africa ..„. 

America ♦.».».. 

Australasia 

71,60»,0(iO 

60,820,000 

143,581,000 

114.07&.0afl 

417^ 

^ 

Total 

311,145,000 

63,040,000  '004,048,000 

102,6«M 

In   order   to   gi 
pastoral  resources 
been    compiled,    s 
amount  of  stock  t 
For  the  sake  of  cc 
expressed  in  ternu 
the  rate  of  ten  8 
total  shows  what  ^ 
hor-scs  been  reidac 
shown  the  numbei 
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as  the  number  of 
same  periods : — 
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disj!:asks  in  stock. 

On  the  wlioic  the  strxk  of  t hi^  Colony  was  tolerably  free 
disease  iluring  1890,  especially  a?*  regards  ulicep  and  hor 
8aib  in  sheep  has  been  unknown  hi  this  Colony  for  some 
siderable  time,  and  indeed  tlie  whole  of  Australasia  is  at 
exempt  from  this  malady,  with  the  exception  of  New  Ze 
and  Western  Anstralia,  where  it  exists  to  ii  very  slight  exteD 
Foot-rot  has  been  noticetl  in  tiiirty-six  diHtricts  of  New  SoQ 
Wales,  attributed  to  wet  seasons,  running  on  low  rich  pa 
and  contagion.  In  nine  districts  the  sheep  were  aftected  wifl 
fluke,  through  depasturing  on  low  swampy  ground,  ui 
country,  and  rank  pasture.  The  sheep  in  thlrty-seveti 
to  the  extent  of  about  18  jier  cent.,  were  reported  to  have  * 
infested  with  worms.  The  year  was  unusually  free  from  epi: 
Hn  diseases    in    horses.       Anthrax  was     reported    in    two   distric 

and  Australian  stringhalt  had  ai)peared  in  two  district.**  in 
early  part,  of  the  year,  a  disease  considered  by  the  G overtime 
Veterinary    Surgeon   to  be   due    to    the   jire^senee    of   inte 
parasites.     Prurigo    contbiued    to    give    trouble    in    seventi 
districts.     At  the  end  of  the  year  a  rather  severe  outbreak  i 
influenza,  vulgarily  known  as  **  pink-eye,'*  took  place,  causing  i 
good  Tuany  losses,     1,73 1  hoi-ses  aixj  said  to  have  died  during  1 
year  from  "wire  in  chaft',  and  other  accidents. 

[  In  With    regar<l   to  cattle,   pleuro-pneumonia   was  reported 

thirty-five  distiicts,  or  219  nins,  while  in  twenty-eight  districts  fh 
cattle  were  reported  as  free  from  that  disease.     In  most  of  i 
infected  districts  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  attributed 
the  introduction    of  cattle   from    Queensland,  and  contact    wit] 
travelling  stock   from  that  colony.       Inoculation  had  proved  sod 
cessful  in  twenty-tune  districts.  Stock-owners  generally  were  largeW 
in  favor  of  compulsiiry  inoculation .  Forty -seven  cases  of  tuberculo 
bad  been  detected  at  the  Honiehush  and  Maitland  cattle  saleyi 
during   1889.     Cumbex-land  disease  was  reported  to  have  kille 
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,  m  Ax  clistricti»,  during  the  year,  being  89  less  than 

Srmptomatic  Antlirax,  or  **  Bla^ikleg/'  bad  carried  off 

in  one  district,  being  a  decreaaa  of  352.     Cattle  to 

of   1,291  are  reported  to  have  died  of  tuberculnr 

in    tbe    throat,  and    490   deaths   are    reportetl    from 

Ko  disease  whatever  vvas  reported  amongst  pigs^ 


XOXrOCS  ANIMALS, 

odIj  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Aostralia  at  all  dangerous  lubiHi  pcvt. 

Ac  is  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  ;  bat  animals  which  consume 

Ifittirage,    such  as   kangaroos^    wallabies,   and    rabbity   are 

'   deemed   noxious  bj  the   settlers.      The  rabbits  are  the 

I  pest*     At  one  period  over  100  million  acres  were  infested 

bem,  and  25,280,000  were  destroyed  in  one  jear,  and  their 

^mA  for  by  the  Government       So  serious  had    the  e^il 

e  iti  1883  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  to  deal  with  the 

e,  and  raise  fuiidn  for  the  purpose   by  a^essment   on  the 

in  the  infested    country.     The  compulsory  clauses  of  this 

r«9%,    however,  suspended   in    1890,    and   the   payment   of 

li»  has  been  discontinued.      It   is   estimated    that  over  a 

has  been  spent  in  the  destruction  of  rabbits,  a  portion 

lidl  was   expend<*<l   on  wire  fencing,   which   is   considered  ^*>c  tenoimf. 

toly   effective   method   of  dealing   with  the   plague.      One 

Df    fencing    extends   from    Karramine,   on    the    Macquarie 

;  to  Bourke,  on  the  Darling  River,  a  distance  of  207  miles; 

to  Barringun,  a  further  length  of  54  miles,  at  an  average 

BA62  per  mile.     Another  fence  lias  been  constinicted  from 

^Sray  northward,  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Colony, 

isnce  of  nearly  3  i  6  miles.     Tlie  cost  of  this  line  was  £26, 135, 

average  of  £75  1 2a.  9d.  per  mile.     The  wire-netting  use*! 

7  gauge,    \\   ^ch  mc?sli,  and  42  inches  in  width.     Besides 

633   miles  of  fencing  ei-eeted    by  the   Government,  there 

leen   a   large    amount  of   I'abbit-proof    fencing  put    up   by 
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individual  pastoral ists  to  protect  their  runs.     The  following  1 
shows    the  yearly  expenditure  on  accouot  of  rabbit  destnic 
with  the  amouut  derived  fmm  assessint'nt  and  that  paid  emt  j 
general  revenue : — 

Teu.  AsMflsmetit.  drjcntl  Hcvcnuc.  Totttl. 

£  £  £ 

1883,, .,„..„..  490  ......  490 

1HH4 69,4oa  „....  '  m^mi 

1S85 4^M*\  RS,1-2g  Un^tm 

1886,,., ...,„  40;30fJ  VIIAM  I(i7.e34 

1887 .,.  ..  47,SIS  Hil.^Mi;  209.434 

1888 41,308  iH),$<M  132.205 

1889 47J26  36,3.19  «4,085  | 

1890.. 49.764  8.381  58.145  | 

•                        — ■ —  ^ 

Total  £343,338  £513,115  £856.453  1 

For  tlie  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  tlian  rabbits  I 
amount  of  assessment  paid  by  stock-owners  was  X33,C49,  andj 
Government  Biibsidy  was  .£7,885  ;  the  amoimt  actually  ex 
was  *£39j664.  The  number  of  kangaroos  destroyed  daring  I 
year  was  175,755  ;  of  wallabies,  506,137 ;  kangaroo  rats,  92,0 
bandicoots,  997  ;  paddamtdlonR,  2,844  ;  wild  pigs,  5,292 ; 
397,439  J  native  dogs,  9,955;  opossums,  11,169;  bilbe^, 
eagle-hawks,  2,429;  crows,  9J49  ;  emus,  383.  The  loss  of 
from  native  dogs  is  rejiorted  to  have  been  79,898  sheep, 
at  £29,098 ;  while  the  loss  from  tame  dogs  is  returned  at  57,1 
sheep,  valued  at  £24,606. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  aatmals  differs  , 
according  to  the  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  vanous 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows  :^For  ktingaroos,  from  Id*  j 
Is.  ;  wallaroo,  Id.  to  Is. ;  wallaby,  from   Id.  to  Is. ;  paddameU 
from  Id.  to  3d.  ;  hares,  from  2d.  to  Is. ;  kangaroo  rats,  2d,  to  i 
native  dogs,  from  lOs,  to   GOs,  ;  pups,  5s,  to   lOs, ;  o[»ossuni, 
wild  pigs.  Is.  ;  bilbees,  2s.  6d. ;  eagte-hawks,  2s.  to  7a  6d. ; 
Id*  to  Is,  ;  crows,  2d.  to  6d. 
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Lavi^  and  Crime, 

'H£  law  of  New  South  WaJea  permits  procciedings  against  any 
fermm  cliarged  with  crinie  to  be  initiated  either  bj  arrest 
ajnmons.  During  1890  there  were  66,087  cases  dealt  with 
OMlgistrates  ;  in  38,568  of  these  the  persons  charged  with 
I  were  arrested^  and  in  22/7 D 5  cases  they  were  summoned 
police  ;   while  in  the  remaining  4,724  cases  proceedings 

taken  by  private  jjersona. 

ARI^ESTS, 
It  of  66,087  persons  brought  before  the  magistrfttes  of  the  Persons  brotiifht 
ly  64,01 1  were  dealt  with  summarily,  and  convictions  recorded  tmtcii. 
^102  casea  ;  while  16,509  cases  were  dismissed  either  on  their 
or  for  want  of  prosecution  ;  in  the  remaining  cases,  1,476 
tml^r,  the  persons  concerned  were  committed  for  trial  in  tlie 
Courts  of  the  Colony.     Dividing  the  offences  into  three  sub- 
ms — those  committed  against  the  person,  those  a^'ainst  pro- 
V  aii4  offences  against  good  order  or  government — the  numbers 
W9cm»  brought  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  the  manner 
ich  tUey  were  dealt  with  during  1890,  were  as  follows  : — 

KoBiber  of  Persona  dealt  with  by  Magistrates. 


Total 
nunititfr  of 

brouffht 
Ixefore  the 

^^^     of  etidence 


Number  of  persons* 


D^admrgr^!^  Whose  caaes 
fof  «-iuit  of         were 

dLifiiiJ«§edl 
ow  the 
meritii. 


8,729 

7,eie 

40.742 


60,087 


2,559 
1.913 
6,597 


Siim< 

mariJy 

eofivlctipd. 


1/281 

ijsri 

3,C24 


11.069 


5,440 


4,473 

3,666 

39,0e3 


48,102 


Ckjtn- 

iultt«d  for 

trial. 


416 
902 
158 

1,476 


ITot  todudlog  c 


I  brought  up  for  Lunacy. 
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BumtiiJiry 
cofHiictiotis. 


Civil  actions  are  not  iucludtxl  in  tliisi  table,  but  it  mcll 
arrest  or  sumtnousea  for  breaclifs  of  various  Acts,  and  for  0 
offences,  uhich,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  are  not  t-o  be  i-ockc 
as  crimes,  although  tbey  are  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  1 
number  of  sumniary  couvicttonH  for  all  offences  still  slioll 
decrease,  the  number  doling^  1890,  being  48,102  as  compared  1 
48,703  in  tlie  previous  year,  and  50,876  in  1888.  The«e  fijj 
disclofse  the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  the  population  has  ixicra 
the  number  of  oflenders  against  the  law  continues  to  decr^ 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  summary  coait; 
before  magistrates  during  the  past  twelve  years  :  — 


SummuL-y  Convictions  before  Magistrates. 


^^L 

OAisiicw 

property. 

Offetkc«ti 

Offences 

^ 

^P 

TflW, 

poraon. 

Yew. 

mgairi«!ttht 
person. 

^H 

1879 

4,885 

3,217 

30,72ti 

1885 

5  J  59 

3,tW9 

^ 

^^^^1 

1880 

5, 151 

3,286 

3:i,7fi8 

1886 

r>,i87 

3,G7r» 

^^^^1 

18SI 

5,239 

3.453 

42,438 

1887 

4,667 

3,876 

3 

^^^^1 

1882 

/5,a50 

4.014 

40J62 

1888 

4.779 

4.6<>9 

^^^^1 

1883 

6,257 

3,3% 

4ri,8ii 

,      1880 

4,658 

3  JK11 

^ 

^P 

1884 

5,810 

3,594 

48.502 

]8»0 

4.473 

3,660 

39 

Arrost*b> 

Fewe 

r  arrest? 

t  wev*?   1 

nade  by 

the  polii 

.•e  ill   IS 

90  than 

in* 

year,  except  188D,  sinee  ISSO  :  ami  the  percentage  of  am*9l 
the  whole  population,  wbieh  wiis  r>'23  in  1884,  had  dropp^ 
3-50  :— 

Arrests  by  Police. 


Ymt. 

Armte. 

rcrt-entani'  U* 

Year. 

AlTC«t». 

M 

1880 

35.774 

41)1 

isiari 

48.854 

5-04 

1881 

41,402 

5-41 

1887 

44,094 

431 

1882 

39,7*^ 

4-98 

1888 

42,579 

4-11 

1883 

43,177 

6i5 

ISSjl 

38,345       1 

351 

1884 

4*i,l!>9 

5*23 

l>i9U 

38.568 

35< 

1885 

48,201 

5 -211 

FBOPORTION   OF   POLICE. 


Tbenomberof  police  in  the  Colony  tluring  the  years  1 884-90  was  Number 

^  ^  o  ^  of  Police. 


ic  protaction  of  life  and  prop<^iiy  does  not  form  the  whole  of 
Ittt^  performed  by  the  police  in  this  Colony  ;  on  the  contrary, 
n'  largv  portion  of  their  time  is  taken  wp  with  adiuinistrative 
sudi  as  the  collection  of  the  electoral  rolls,  the  ii^iiciiltui'al 
Hoek  scUedoles,  and  returns  of  works  and  manufactories ;  in 
instiinces,  too,  the  police  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  and 
»g  Wardens,  and  till  other  offices  bavin^^  no  direct  connection 
police  duties.  The  test  some  times  applied  as  to  the  law- 
ig  cliaractpr  of  the  population  of  the  different  colonies,  as 
icetl  from  the  apjiarent  number  of  persons  protected  by  one 
»  officer*  is  entirely  worthless  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 

Krformed  and  the  diverse  areas  of  the  colcnies  are  made 
of  such  comparison.  The  numljers  of  police  in  the 
eolotiies,  and  the  proportion  to  the  civilian  population^ 
rer  given  in  the  following  tuble  for  what  they  may  be 


Duties  of  PoUoc>  i 


Police  Jn  diJffer< 
cnt  Coloiilcai, 


Ottkmy. 


Number  of  PoUce. 


Pniportlon 
of  luhmbitftnla  to 
one  PoUoe  Oflkser, 


^th  Wftle« 


r***a«»««^*a|B< 


ttUad 

I  ^QStrmliA  .... 
At»tT»1ia , 


Zodind 


1,505 
89S 
4^ 
173 

506 


667 

471 
762 
281 
475 
1,236 


QOiQ|ianfton  of  cities  is  given  on  the  next  page,  and  it  would 
Nr  thit  the  Colonial  capitals  have  proportionately  less  police 
VvMoii   than  many  of  the   places  enumerated   in   the  list. 
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This  however,  of  itself,  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  law-ab 
chamcter  of  the  population  of  the  two  cities  named,  but  rathe 
a  large  nuiober  of  police  could  with  advantage  be 
the  force  now  employed  for  their  protection  :— 


ati««. 


Sydney  ..... 
Melbourne . 
BmbaJie..., 

Advlanle,,„ 
Hoburt  .... 
Auckland  . 
Wellington 
London  ,... 
Olaagrjw  .... 
Edinburgh . 
Mftncbester 


Popilmilon 

strength 
of  PolW 

t'  ►  eaob 

Polit'U 

CotiaUblp. 

BU 

651 

1A2 

659 

177 

519 

107 

795 

60 

6f»3 

49 

1,068 

44 

755 

H.OxHl 

389 

i,Oi»:j 

50:i 

500 

500 

1*40 

401 

Cltltt. 


Belfast 

New  York  .... 
Philadelphia., 

Chicago 

Brooklyn  ...... 

St,  Louis  ,,,.. 

Baltimore 

BoBtf>n  ......... 

San  Francifico 
Cmciuimti..... 


The  following  table  shows  th©  number  of  arreste  made  1 
police  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  police  dii 
and  distingnishes  at  the  same  time  the  various 
offences : — 


Arreattfor 


H«tropoUtHi. 


Offencei ftgainat  the  penon 

Ofiencea  againat  property ,  with  violence. 
Oflfences  agaipat  property*  without  violence 
Forgery,  and  ofFenettM  against  the  Currency 

Offences  againat  good  order, 

Offences  not  jnclu<kd  in  the  foregoing 

Total     ., 


Exim 


IJH    . 

1,275 

■ 

520 

419   H 

2,lft3 

L996  !■ 

65 

^^   V 

14,381 

iz,sr*o    T| 

883 

1,210          i 

19.732 

18,8aO 

a 

Chirjfc*  oUcn  of      Althouijli  the  total  number  of  arrests  may  anpe^ir  la 

a  trivial  nature.  '='  j     rtr 

be  remembered  that  many  of  the  offences  charged  are 

trivial  character.     For  instance,  during  1890  there 

arrests  for  lunacy  and  vagrancy,  and  3,13G  for  breachea 

Acts.     Under  the  heading  of  offences  against  good  ordan< 

ift  drunkenness,  riotous  and   indecent   behaviour. 


ARRESTS   AT  BIPFEHENT   AGES. 
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tgnage  tiifire  were  2i»86l  nrrests,  inaking  a  total  of  30,335,  or 
iHy  79  per  cent,  o!  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year. 
So  less  than  48  pir  c«tit  of  the  arrests  were  for  d  ran  kennels  s,  Arreiitafor 
with  or  without  dworderly  conduct,  aed  in  the  Metropolitan 
Diiitrict,  where  the  population  is  concentratetJ,  and  police 
ili6Tefore,  more  complete,  quite  one-h&lf  of  the  arrests 
fbr  offences  of  this  nature. 


jne  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  this  offence 
ihe  Metropolitan  and  Extra  Metropolitan  Police  Districts  :^ 

ArrMMlor 

Metrofmllton. 

Extn 

TaW, 

^^Bd  disorderly  

HBTdruiikenneai ...i 

7»304 

2,547 
43 

6,401 

2,*241> 

60 

13J65 

4J90 

03 

1         ToUl. » 

9,894 

8.760 

18,054 

ages  of  persons  arrested  for  various  clasaes  of  offences  Afesuiti 
;  the  year  1890  are  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  persons 
%  offencea  were  charged  against  persons  between  the  ages 
I  ami  30,  while  those  against  good  order,  consisting  chieHj  of 
s,  were  committed  by  persons  from  20  to  50  yeara  :— 

Ages  of  Persons  Arrested, 


Ag^ 


0ml«r 


h«  [K*r«on  ...... 

k     projierty,     with 

t  property,  without 

r      aad      oSeaoot 
the  eurrency  . , 
It    good    order,    iu 
mti  drunkenuuM  ,. 
Milled  iti  the  pre 


Total 


15 

26 

349 


3f»3 


15  ftildj  to  ftfid 

ujiderl  under 

SO.    I     80. 


24e 

511 
20 

1,514 


1,264 
423 
1»65S 
58 
7»639 
^    ISal      650 


8182,554 


11,701 


uadsT 
40. 


undrr 
60. 


mtkod 
under 


805 

194 

919 

35 

7,901 


412 
'    104 

432 

16 

5,600 

^71 


10,47»;0,})S5  4,003 


187 
37 

187 

8 

3,389 


0V«T 


57 

34 

103 

3 

1,800 


195      87 


2,084 


I 


■a  _ 

r 


2,986 

048 

4.150 

140 

28,236 

2^0iN» 


38,568 
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A4es  of 


Til©  number  of  arrests  of  jK^rsoiis  at  each  i>eriod  of   lif« 
much  the  same  as  in  1 889,  with  the  exception  of  undor  15 
which    showetl   a   Ratihfactory    tlimimition.       'Flie   proporti 
otfences  com  mi  t ted  at  the  respective  ages  is  given  hctrewithi 
will  he  seen    that   the  percentage  of  offenders  under   15  ; 
tliougli  higher  than  in   1887  was  lower  tluin  tho  rate  for 
1888  or  1889:— 

Percentage  of  Arrests  at  various  Ages  to  Total  Arresti, 


Tear. 

lUimd 

under  l{k 

under  SQ. 

SO  and 
under  m* 

so  and 
under  KL 

40  Mid 
tinder  fiO. 

60  Mid 
under  im 

- 

1870 

2*19 

676 

28 -22 

27  93 

1917 

9-33 

\ 

1880 

212 

694 

29-24 

26*90 

18-69 

9-77 

< 

1881 

2-11 

543 

28-98 

27  *22 

20-31 

9-74 

\ 

1882 

1-93 

483 

27  82 

26-5S 

20*79 

10^9 

' 

188S 

\M 

3 -SO 

28-98 

2C-08 

20-45 

10  40 

.( 

imH 

1-68 

581 

29-51 

26-02 

20-35 

10'61 

1885 

173 

538 

30-25 

26*47 

20-42 

9-77 

1880 

1-64 

5-90 

29  98 

26-13 

20-54 

10^28 

1887 

1-88 

6^ 

29-82 

26-86 

lD-50 

10-17 

. 

1888 

2-40 

6-51 

29-70 

2607 

lD-39 

10-55 

, 

1889 

2-88 

6 '59 

29-80 

26-74 

18-71 

9-96 

: 

1890 

212 

6-62 

30  34 

27-16 

17*93 

10-38 

^ 

Alwrn*^  of  1'h<^  native-horn  population  of  New  Routh  Wales  probably 

nmmiK^t  mitive-  berB  not  less  than  G4  percent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  pel 
*"*  arrested  during  1890  who  were  born  in  the  Colony  nanil 
12,885  out  of  a  total  of  nB,r}GS  arrests,  or  33  4  per  cent, 
coimection  with  this*  matter,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  under  15  years  are 
native  bom.  Tlie  native  countries  of  all  persons  appreln 
during  1S90  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  as  well  ai 
offence^j  for  which  the  ari-csts  were  made  :— 
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Nominal  The  nommoJ   religious  profe^on  of  eftch   perBon  arrt^tc^  i 

prdMonsof      ascertained  ancl  entered  in  the  charge-sheet     Diiriag  IB90  4 

arrests  of  persons  belonging  to  ^ch  of  the  various  denominatbd 

were  : — 
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CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 


'  degree  of  education  of  those  yfho  were  arrested  has  also  Edumtion 

of  pcraoDA^ 
Dhtnined  afe»  far  as  poesiWc,     Four  grades  of  education  were  Airented. 

rl V  Adopted  for  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of 

dilHculty   of   defining  the  term   **  Superior  Education/^  that 

fttion  has  been  abandoned.     The  number  comprised  in  each 

J  from  1877  to  1890  was:— 


Degrees  of  Education  of  Persons  Arrested* 


'f«M. 


j»ar  write. 


I  onljf. 


Read  aod  write. 


Bttperior 


Tcrtol  «rt«9t«. 


isn 

3. 842 

1,269 

23,238 

• 

28,349 

m% 

4,017 

1,629 

25,172 

• 

30,718 

1179 

3,403 

J, 230 

27.984 

153 

32,800 

1880 

4,005 

1,197 

30,350 

162 

35,774 

1381 

4/034 

1,123 

36,083 

162 

41.40*2 

18» 

4.059 

964 

34,553 

182 

39,758 

1883 

3,859 

1,058 

38,071 

189 

43,177 

im 

3.a71 

1,096     ' 

41,030 

202 

46,199 

im 

3.0^ 

937 

43,185 

214 

43.261 

im    i 

4,142 

mQ 

43.588 

208 

48,854 

m 

3,873 

709 

39,296 

217 

44,094 

■n 

3J30 

849 

37,734       ' 

267 

42,579 

IM 

3.25e 

642 

34,239 

208 

38,345 

1880 

3,014 

591 

34,963 

• 

38,568 

*  Iiicludod  in  previoiu  cx>lucnii. 

A  superficial  islance  at  the  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  «'«*'* "'  ^^<^ 

\  *  °  *='  ^     tion  on  crime. 

I  of  education  has  not  been  attend c<l  with  that  decrease  in 

whidi  the  friends  of  education  confidently  expect  to  follow 

I  it«  traiiL     But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  although 
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lurlnie. 


Dmnkcnnoss. 


the  pro|>ortion  of  persons  arrested  who  can  i-ead  antl  write 
much  increased  of  lat<3  years,  such  increase  is  merely  a  proof  of  \ 
spread  of  educatioiij  even  amongst  those  whose  environment  ofl 
inducement  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  persons 
each  degree  of  education  from  1877  to  1890: — 


Year, 

Neither 

read  nor 

write. 

Raul  Qniy. 

Rend  ftud 
write 

Year, 

NeitbiT 

reiul  rtar 

vrrite. 

Read  only. 

ReidiM 

wifta 

1877 

13-55 

447 

81^8 

1884 

8-37 

2-37 

89^ 

1878 

131>7 

497 

81  "96 

1SS5 

S'13 

1-94 

9011 

1879 

10 '62 

3-74 

So -04 

188G 

8-49 

1-87 

89« 

1880 

11-30 

3-34 

85  30 

1887 

8-78 

1-61 

1881 

9  74 

2-71 

87-55 

1888 

8-76 

1-99 

1882 

10*20 

2-42 

87-38 

1880 

8-49 

1-07 

80iai 

18^ 

8*03 

2-45 

88-62 

l.HOO 

7-81 

1-53 

90*01 

The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crii 
is  the  notable  decrease,  which  lia.s  for  many  years  been  obser^al 
in  the  number  of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offenc 
Although  the  direct  eSect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  1 
otherwise  gauged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  wan-ant  the  assumj 
that  education  is   doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  j 
throughout  the  community. 

»    The  question  of  the   relative   prevalence   of  drunkenness, 
tested  by  the  nimibcr  of  petBons  arrested  for  tliat  offence  in 
different  colonies,  has  received  of  late  no  little  attention,  and 
has  been  made  to  appear  that  New  South  Wales  in  this 
holds  a  bad  preeminence.     The  total  arrests  for  drunkenness  ani 
the  number  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  different  oolouies,  fo 
the  latest  available  years,  were  : — 
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Arrests  for  Drunkenness  in  Australian  Colonies. 


\jit'.n;i      ., 

Vu^-il:,UlLd..,.. 

*?>ouih  AustratJA .... 

Tasmama. ..,♦, 

New  ZeaUitd  ,,,.,,, 


T(»t»1 

Arresta,  per  \,i»M 

AlTOtK. 

of  poinilat  oil . 

18,65i 

16-9 

18,068 

16-5 

<>,1<KJ 

j»j;« 

2,382 

7-4 

M07 

7*0 

5.!2I9 

8-5 

I  •ISOd    other  ColonJciB,  188tK 

lieae  figures  show  a  somewhat  unexpected  result.  During 
9  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales  t^xhibited 
rrf  gmtifymg  decrease  as  con)[iared  with  those  of  the  previous 
r,  wbich  reached  a  total  of  21,129  :  and  tlie  figui-es  for  1890 
r  only  a  very  sin  all  inci^ease  upon  those  for  1889.  Tlie  figures 
all  the  other  Colonies  show  a  slight  decline,  conipnred  with 
te  oi  the  previous  yean  But  an  argument  founded  solely  on 
nttinh^r  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  is  mislead ing^  for  a  great 
1  *'  '    upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  wlyieh 

i^tereii  The  i.'xtent  of  the  area  su|>i*rviKtKl  must  also 
ken  into  consideration^  for  it  is  evident  that  tlin  law  will  lie 
InHly  enforced  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Queensland, 
i  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than  in  the  more  thickly 
»tcd  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  con- 
d  per  bead  of  the  community  is,  perlia|is,  a  lietter  guide, 
[h  not  always  a  safe  indication,  unless  the  manners  and 
of  the  people  are  also  taken  into  con  si  d  fixation.  But 
the  habits  of  communities  ara  bo  eimilar  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  the  consumption  per  head  is 
\f  fair  test*  The  figures  given  in  the  accompanying  tahh* 
tiikeii  as  correct,  with  some  slight  hesitation  as  i^egards 
^g  to  the  consumption  of  hevv  in  those  Colonies  where 
doty  is  enforced,  as  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
'«atem  Australia.  In  Victoria,  where  the  returns  are  fur- 
by  tlie  brewers,  the  figures  are  probably  over  stated,  causiug 
tnptton  of  beer  per  ht*ad  to  appear  largely  in  f>xcesH  of  that 
South  Wales  and  other  Colonies,  although  the  hubitHuf  the 
iy  are  Tety  similar.     As  the  table  stands  the  amount  of 


l>cdu(>tloti  from 

number  of        

orfGiftB  mU 
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buiiitniitioii  of  alcoliol  consuDDed  is  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Vic 

while  ill  New  South  Wales  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  I 

Australasia : — 

Cousumptioa  of  lutozicants  in  the  Au&tralaaiaa  Colomes,  1S69J 


Oolotiy. 


Sl^rite. 


Total 


r.4 


Win*, 


T<yt»l, 


ToUl. 


New  Soiilb  Wk1«9    ... 

VkMoriA 

Quttc&«IaJid 

SoutH  Aiu^nUia  

Western  Auitnlia  «... 

Tkmumk 

Now  Zeftland 


1,150,380 

107 

IfttlllL 

01t(,(t30 

0-8S 

1,104,074 

i-co 

1,216.024 

l-ll 

40S,»44 

116 

2S&,m 

0-57 

t86.17S 

0-67 

807.000 

01»6 

b^tm 

1-28 

146,33£ 

S-41 

11.009 

O^fift 

80,607 

0-27 

370.ns 

0«» 

107«8IS 

0-17 

M16»0S1 

OUl 

S,gt&9,t^21  j 

0'7»  1 

gmtlii. 

12.029,000 

21«58$.6S1 
A,9U,fiSl 
4,261.711 
602,226 
1,44I>,SS4 
4,676,65S 


^-1 


In 
Al€X>hc4 

tnhikbitaffLJ 


1080 
10*40 
0-85 
18-30 
1810 
»^4 
7^ 


|4a.4T&,78lt 


12-04 


8« 


tM 


droulcenaas 
in  towniL 


Thftse  figures  at  once  dispose  of  the  theory  ho  persisteutly  pn 
forward  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  ol  drunkenness  in  Ne 
South  Wales,  and  the  more  eJTeetually  when  it  is  borne  in 
that  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  laborious  work  is  far  la 
here  than  in  any  other  colony* 

The  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  in  i 
near  large  towns,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  with 
increase  in  the  number  and  population  of  the  towns,  there  will 
an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.     The  number  of  ar 
during  each  year  since  1880  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  note  the  great  decrease  in  the  percent 
of  females  arrested*     And  as  the  propoiiion  of  males  arrested  i 
maintained  a  high  percentage  for  many  years,  due  possibly  to  ill 
greater  increase  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  population,  an 
consequently  the  larger  numlier  of  persons  whose  inebriety 
come  under  the  attention  of  the  local  police,  it  is  very  gratifyu 
to  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  1890,  both  of  the  total  numb 
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a83 


the  peroecitage  to  the  population.     Much  stress  cannot^  how-  Decretwo  in 
r,  lie  Uid  on  tbe  fulling  off  in  the  arrest»,  if  there  were  not 
evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  j    as  a  word  of 
ition  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  ooiild,  according 
its  tenor,    increase  or   decrease  the  number  of  those  appre- 
ied  on  this  charge.     The  decline  in  arrests  appai^ntlj  follows 
ed  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so  that  it 
be  fiurlj  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  tlie  wane: — 

Penona  Arrested  for  Drunkenness,  with  percentage  of  Total 
Population, 


PflF06Sltll|^ 

Pflraentefe 

Perc«t]tAge 

To«ftI 

MTHtl. 

Of 

ofmikles 

of  fQ]^iy«9 

Xmi, 

Mftl«c 

Ponudei. 

total  ftrmis 

ftm»ted 

AtTtnUUid  to 

to  wholu 

to  toUJ  mule 

totMl  remaJe 

popuifttion. 

popul&tion. 

]>Q|nilftUoa. 

IttO 

18,777 

14,801 

3,976 

2 '58 

372 

1-20 

tmii 

22.500 

18,200 

4,300 

2-95 

4  34 

l-2« 

tfm 

21,303 

17,574 

3,8J9 

2 -68 

4*01 

106 

1883 

23  J  78 

19.244 

.T9:u 

277 

4i8 

104 

im 

24,438 

20.361 

4,177 

2-77 

4^17 

1-05 

1885 

2«.29l 

21,944 

4.347 

2-84 

4*29 

lOi 

im 

2d,3IO 

21.87!* 

4,431 

2-71 

4iO 

1  -01 

1W7 

22,70tt 

19.229 

3.477 

2-26 

3 '49 

0-70 

1388 

21J29 

17.438 

3.691 

2-04 

3i)8 

0-79 

1889 

111,855 

14.887 

3,468 

172 

2-5tJ 

0-71 

1880 

18.051 

15|63d 

3.018 

1-69 

2Ul 

0-60 

The  qUAnilty  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  of  population  in 
WJH  was  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  consumption  nine  y<^ara 
pfTviaosly,  and  the  decline  has  been  fairly  regular,  as  will  be  seen 
[  Imm  the  following  table  : — 

Consumption  of  Spirits  j>er  Head. 


Consum. 


I-r. 

I«apoft«ii 

OoloniaL 

ToteL 

Year. 

Importod. 

OoIoDiAL 

TotAL 

QilkmA 

Cdloofl. 

Oftllona. 

Qdloni, 

GaIIoiu. 

OBUOftl. 

1881 

1*45 

DOS 

1-46 

1886 

119 

^010 

1-20 

1888 

1*45 

'012 

1-46 

1887 

liO 

•015 

Ml 

1883 

1*43 

•024 

1'45 

X86S 

1-08 

■016 

1  10 

1884 

1*41 

D20 

1  43 

I88t» 

1-06 

•013 

ro7 

1S8S    1 

1-29 

^15 

130 

1800 

1-06 

•030 

1*09 
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Cnii9ttniptlon  fit 
tntoxkantf 


lJ«civa*«  hi 

iinmkc«nnew. 


Ilnhitiia) 
(Inifikctine-iuL 


Tbei'e  has  also  been,  in  all  probability,  a  falling  off  iu  the  amd 
of  beer  and  wine  consumed,  but  the  st^ilLstics  which  would  ill ustr 
this  view  are  available  for  only  a  few  years.  The  total  araouol 
of  intoxicants  consumed  in  the  Colony  can  beat  be  comparecl  by 
reducing  the  various  kinds  of  drink  to  the  common  level  of  prool 
spirit.  The  average  consumption  of  spirit  pc*r  inhabitant  du 
the  years  188.^-li0  was  :— 


1883, 
1884, 
1885 . 
188*1 . 
1887 . 
1888. 
IS«9, 
r8W, 


Gftllonn. 

.  3-52 

.  3ra 

.  3-2;^ 

.  2i»7 

.  !>-8S 

.  271 

,  273 


If  the  number  of  persons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  j 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  \ 
intoxicants  consume<l,    a   decrease  in  consumption  is  necea 
a  sign  of  increased  sobriety. 

The  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness  lias  declined  j>erceptibfi 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of! 
sons  arrested,  with  percentage  of  an-ests  to  total  arrests] 
drunkenness,  1881-00. 

Habitual  Drunkenness, 


Pcrciehtatre  of 

Percentile  of 

Yittr, 

Number* 

4Lrr«MtM  for 

Year, 

Ktmibcr, 

drill  ikcniicau. 

(Iruiikond^H 

1881 

101 

0-54 

!       1SS6 

113 

0*43  1 

18M2 

141 

oai 

1887 

lift 

osqM 

1883 

100 

043 

IH88 

HO 

0'3aH 

1S84 

108 

0-44 

issn 

101 

O'l^a  H 

1885 

116 

0-44 

18IK) 

93 

0-49  ■ 

TRIALS, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  offencesi 
which   prisoners   were   tried   during  each  year  since   1882, 
affords  material  for  interesting  study  : — 
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nber  of  Summary  Convictions,  Nature  of  Offences  and  of 
Punishments  inflicted  by  IVlagistrates. 


Punishment. 

For  offences 

a{|:ain8t  the 

pemon. 

1,429 

2.231 
513 

129 
171 

For  offences 

against 

property. 

811 

858 
1,848 

14 
135 

For  other 
offences. 

16,454 

rt,498 
2,027 

114 
1,870 

Total 
namber  of 

evy  and  distress    ...... 

r  surety,  or  in  default, 
prisonment 

ptory  imprisonment  ... 

.  over,  M-ith  or  without 
•^ties             ■ . . 

18,694 

22,587 
4,388 

257 

punishments 

2,176 

Total 

4.473 

3,666 

39,963 

48,102 

,e  nunil)er  of  persons  fined,  with  the  alternative  of  imprison-  Cmbm  in  which 
^,  was  22,587  ;  and  of  these  15,643  availed  themselves  of  the  inflicted, 
n  of  paying  the  fine.  The  remaining  6,944  sufiered  imprison- 
^  in  addition  to  4,388  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment, 
ng  a  total  of  11,332  persons  imprisoned,  out  of  48,102 
narily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  or  23 '6  per  cent.  Adding 
)4,  the  number  fined  (levy  and  distress)  to  15,643,  the 
^r  who  paid  rather  than  be  incarcerated,  gives  34,337  as  the 
numl>er  of  fines  paid  during  the  year. 


nitting  from  consideration  summons  cases,  and  dealing  only  DecreiM  in 
arrests  by  the  police,  three  facts  are  noticeable — that  the  per-  ^ov  trial, 
ge  of  arrests  to  the  total  population  has  fluctuated  consider- 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  was  lower  in  1890  than  in 
previous  year ;   that  the  number  of  summary  convictions 
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Convictions 
increasint^. 


obtained  is  now  proportionately  greater  than  formerly ;  and  tb 
the  number  of  committals  for  trial  to  the  superior  courts  shows 
remarkable  tendency  to  decrease.  The  following  table  gives  t] 
annual  average  for  twelve  years  : — 


Proportion  of  Convictions  and  Committals  in  Magistrates'  Courl 
compared  with  Arrests. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Percentage  of 

arrests  to  the  whole 

population. 


Summarily  con-  ^^S!2*'^'y„ 


Percenta^  of  Percentage  of 

gumniar^'  convic-    those  acquitted  or 

tions  to  total  dischargeid  to  total 

arrests.  i  arrests. 


4-75 

77-63 

4-91 

76-94 

5-41 

79-86 

4-98 

78-94 

515 

82-08 

5-23 

80-99 

5-20 

82-89 

5-04 

82-24 

4-39 

81-57 

411 

79-89 

3*60 

78-81 

3-50 

80-36 

Commlttalai 


Peroentaire  t 
totali 


17-52 

4-85 

18-36 

4-70 

16-29 

3-85 

17-07 

3-99 

14-26 

3-66 

15-59 

3-42 

14-07 

3-04 

14-79 

2-97 

15-33 

3-10 

16-77 

3-34 

17-43 

3-76 

16-04 

3-60 

Decreascin 
committals 
for  trial. 


The  proportion  of  offences  deemed  of  sufficient  gravity  to  I 
tried  by  a  jury  has  largely  decreased  during  the  past  twenty-fi^ 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  prisoners  convicted  also  shows 
substantial  reduction.     This  will  be  plainly  seen  from  a  considen 
tion  of  the  following  table : — 


COMMITTALS  AKD   CONVICTIONS, 


amitials  irrespective  of  year  and  Convictions  in  Superior 
Courts. 


^. 

Ckmrnittab 
fortrak. 

Oonvfctlooi. 

Proporti(»i  of  poptt- 
I»tloti  oowniitted. 

Proportioii  ol  poptt- 
IfttioD  coinrictod. 

Per  10.000  of 

P*r  10.000  ol 

_ 

{NJpuIation. 

liopulatioQ, 

fk^ 

i,a37 

601 

2l'l 

12 '2 

■ 

1,084 

628 

21-3 

123 

■ 

1,073 

643 

20-3 

12-2 

■ 

1J66 

647 

21-4 

11 '8 

V  ' 

K3n 

700       i 

23-2 

12  4 

■ 

1,245 

707 

21*2 

120 

B 

1.391 

822 

23  0 

13*6 

fm 

1,411 

829 

22-4 

131 

m 

1,740 

959 

26-4 

14-5 

n 

I,74a 

1,090 

25-2 

157 

■ 

1,717 

1,14a 

23*0 

15-8 

m 

1,626 

1.058 

21-3 

13-8 

u«e 

1,724 

1,065 

21  *G 

13-3 

\m 

\,tm 

l,00d 

19"2 

120 

(H'^ 

1^530 

928 

17*5 

10-5 

\m 

1.540 

78.> 

16ii 

85 

\m 

1,594 

957 

1G4 

9-9 

I<^7 

1,402 

S54 

n-^ 

8-5 

Ixs^i 

1,561 

915 

15-1 

8-8 

isy) 

1.595 

910 

I5"() 

8-5 

im 

1,554 

955 

14  1 

8-7 

%i  -will  be   seen  tbat    the  number  of  convictions  obtaioeJ  in  Ccmvictiirw  of 

persona  com- 

lavtraged  about  Gl*8i)  per  cent,  while  for  tlie  past  twelve  °^itt<^- 
i  the  proportion  convicted  or  discharged,  per  hundred  persons 
nitted  for  trial,  was  as  follows  :■ — 

Percentage  of  Convictions. 


1 

Ptrocotiigc  of  conunittalM.      | 

-Yew. 

Percentage  of  etmunittftla. 

r 

OOQVktfld. 

Acquitted  or 
dkehiuvwl. 

Cbn^ictod. 

Aetqutttfsd  or 
dkchftrged. 

%r 

^      62-54 

37*46 

1885 

50-97 

49-03 

im 

66-86 

33-14 

1886 

6004 

39-96 

m 

6507 

34-93 

1887 

6001         ' 

39  09 

m 

61*77 

38-23 

1888 

58-62        1 

41-38 

m 

62-76 

37-24 

1889 

57  ai 

42-95 

r 

6«'87 

40-13 

1890 

»il-85 

3815 

i  OODTiotions  In  the  higher  courts  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  Causes  of 

apparent  high 

tAtmaiof  years,  greatly  exceed,  both  in  number  and  in  propor*  tat«  of  orimtt. 
, ahomt  of  any  other  Colony.     So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much 
T 


popuktjon. 
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speculntion  has  been  itidulged  in  as  to  the  probable  catue  ol 
anomaly.  It  is  admitted  that  the  people  of  all  the  colonia 
practically  derived  from  the  same  stock,  while  their  occcong 
and  hahita  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and  a  theory  has  been  ^H 
that  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  toTHl 
taint  derived  from  the  original  bond -population  of  this  Ooj 
Such  theory  Is  manifestly  absurd,  aa  Tasmania,  the  colofl^f 
received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of  convietj?,  an^l 
population  has  been  least  diluted  by  iiiuuigration,  has  ^o^ 
years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictiona.  ^H 

Besides  tliis,  Victoria  stands  somewhat  low  on  the  list,  and '^ 
is  every  testimony  that  the  large  gold- finds  of  that  colony,  i| 
years  succeeding  the  tinal  cessiition  of  transportation,  attraciiij 
worst  classes  of  all  these  settlements,  especially  those  of  New  ^ 
Wales  iind  Tasmania.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  81 
population  now  exists  anywhere  in  these  colonies  :  it  oerti 
does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  But,  though  the  gr&td 
theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact  ren 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher 
occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia  has  been 
from  the  comparison,  a«  itii  sparse  population  and  peculiar  | 
would  warmnt  the  anticipation  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  < 
not  found  in  the  older  settled  colonies : — 

Convictions  after  Trial  in  Superior  Courts  in  Austmlo 

New  South  Wales...... 010  S'l 

Victoria    ..;.. 6il  51 

Queenalaiul...  ..., ...  SM  6^3 

South  Australia ,,.,.  78 

TaaTnauia ..,.,  42 

NewZ^iland 235  31 

In  the  foregoing  table  it  will   \>&  observed   that  Neii^ 
Wales  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  convictions  after 
the  Superior  Courts  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies  in  th€ 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  South  Australia  and  Tj 
have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Ne| 
Wales,  and  tlie  District  Coujrts  with  criminal  jurisdiction^ 
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»  otiier  Colonies,  and  many  peraonB  who  would  be  committed 

higher   Court*  in   Kew  South  Wales  are  convicted  in   the 

I  Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  ;  nevei  thelcsa 

i  only  slightly  affect  the  result  in  those  Colonies,  and  the 

feauujis  that  New  South  Wales  stands  in  the  unenviable 

Ition  of  having  by  far  the  largest  number  of  convictiona  after 

in  the  Huiierior  Courts  of  any  of  the  Group. 

has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  large  crimiiaiii 
ttlation  whose  aboile  in   any   district  ia  determined   by  the  ^HnmiutTori. 
ace  of  a  demand   for  unskilled  labour,   and  it  is  from  the 
I  of  tliia  floating   population  that  a  lai'ge  proj>ortion  of  the 
[  cotivicted  of  crime  is  derived     All  the  colonies  have,  to  a 
or  less  extent,  this  class  of  population ;  but  in  New  Soutli 
it%  It  is  numericJilly  the  largest.     As  these  people  settle  down 
iar  employment  in  afixeil  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will  be  found  to 
The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  where  the  de- 
of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlement 
popalation,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  the 
ortion  of  convictions  l>eing  reduced  in  1889  to  about  5^95  per 
i  thousand,  as  compared  with  10  1  in  1866. 

he  Ulw^  relating  to  crime  are    somewhat    similar  in    all  the  atnit  wijnini*- 

I ;  but  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  possibly  be  N^sl'wdca. 
r  n^orous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony.  This 
^alr^sadj  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness, 
I  oiS^m  an  additional  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  cou- 

ohtained   in  New   South   Wales,       It   should    also   be  ^o  »»^«^  ^Mc«^««t 

intiux  of 
bered    that  in   thiB  Colony  there  is  no  Act  to  prevent  the  crtmin*la. 

iir  of  crimin&ls,  such  as  they  have,  and  enforce  stringently,  in 

of  the  other  Colonies 

I  have  been  leas  numerous  of  late  years  than  formerly,  capital 

pmaUhmeuL 

dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a  small  proportion  of 
vberein  the  death   sentence   has  been  pronounced.      The 
ol  executions  since    1824   is  given  herewith.     In  three 
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Females 
executed. 


years  only  have  there  been  no  executions.     Four  females  have 
been  hanged  during  the  period  in  question : — 


Number  of  Capital  Convictions  and  Executions,  1825  to  1890L 

Year. 

Con- 
victions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Year. 
1847 

Con- 
victions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Year. 

Con- 
victions. 

EZMh 

tfOM. 

1825 

54 

9 

10 

6 

1869 

6 

..•••• 

1826 

72 

21 

1848 

6 

5 

1870 

3 

1827 

93 

29 

1849 

6 

4 

1871 

11 

1828 

106 

28 

1850 

5 

4 

1872 

19 

1829 

112 

52 

1851 

8 

2 

1873 

10 

1830 

136 

50 

1852 

10 

5 

1874 

14 

1831 

143 

32 

1853 

4 

2 

1875 

8 

1832 

156 

12 

1854 

11 

6 

1876 

15 

1833 

135 

31 

1855 

12 

5* 

1877 

9 

1834 

148 

44 

1856 

7 

1878 

12 

1835 

142 

40 

1857 

9 

4 

1879 

21 

1836 

79 

26 

1858 

9 

1 

1880 

21 

1837 

90 

12 

1859 

10 

7 

1881 

6 

1838 

130 

19 

1860 

11 

5* 

1882 

14 

1839 

53 

22 

1861 

32 

2 

1883 

9 

1840 

13 

8 

1862 

18 

6 

1884 

8 

1841 

27 

18 

1863 

16 

6 

1885 

11 

1842 

47 

13 

1864 

5 

2 

1886 

22 

1843 

22 

8 

1865 

10 

3 

1887 

4 

1844 

2? 

8» 

1866 

20 

6 

1888 

17 

1845 

15 

3 

1867 

19 

4 

1889 

4 

1846 

11 

1 

1868 

13 

5 

1890 

2 

*  One  female. 
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The  following  is  a  return  of  offences  for  which  persons  were  Con\'iction8  and 

.  ,  ,  executions. 

kngod  during  the  last  twenty  years;  also,  the  number  of  convic- 


tioQS  for  th^e  offences. 


1 

Murder  and  Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

Tear. 

1 

Attempts  at 

1 

Rape, 
(convictions.) 

CoovkiioDs.    .    Executions. 

Convictions. 

Executions. 

1871 

9 

3 

2 

2 

J872 

14 

3 

5 

4 

J873 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1874 

7 

2 

7 

I 

10 

1875 

7 

1 

1 

I 

4 

1876 

12 

4 

3 

3 

1877 

4 

2 

5 

1878 

8 

1 

4 

3 

1879 

16 

5 

1 

3 

1880 

15 

4 

6 

1881 

3 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1882 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1883 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1884 

7 

2 

1 

1885 

9 

3 

2 

1886 

10 

2 

12 

9 

1887 

3 

1 

4* 

1888 

15 

2 

2 

1889 

3 

3 

1 

1890 

2 

1 

1 

I 

*  Mount  Rennie  cose  ;  convicted  in  1880. 


GAOLS. 
There  are  in  New  South  Wales  59  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  these  gooI 
39  are  distinguished  as  police  gaols.     There  is  accommodation  daSonl"**^ 
ioT  1,729  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  4,502  when  more 
than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.     On  the  31st  December,  1890, 
there  were  2,425  prisoners  in  confinement,  thus  distributed : — 
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etfnftnenient 


Pmoners  and  Prison  Accommodation. 

1 

Ptivom. 

PHionen. 

AcconuDodfttioti — 
poroeU. 

Ac>comino4ii^H| 
prifoiitiv  per  oiL 

GftoU    ..,., , 

2,239 

186 

1,524 

205 

3.7^1 

Police  GaoU    

771 

ToUl 

2,425 

IJ29 

4>m  i 

The  toUl  mimber  of  prisoners  received  into  the  vaiioua  | 
tlii*oughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1890  waa  15,788 — ak 
numlier  than  in    any   of    the    eight    previous   years.       Of 
6,248  were  reeoivud  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  Sydney.      As 
wer«»  detained  for  only  short  periods  the  above  total  may  ap| 
large  cumpare<l  with  the  average  number  in  confinement  at  any  i 
timcw     The  folloi^4ng  table  gives  the  n«ml>er  of  prisoners  receivd 
into  gaol  from   1882  to  1890,  exclusive  of  debtors  and  those  j 
transitu : — 

Prisoners  Received  into  Gaol, 


Under  seoAaiifle. 

Trial,  &c. 

ToUL                   1 

H«]ei. 

Femaloa. 

M»l«li 

FmatXea. 

Malta. 

Females, 

t«iil| 

1882 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

10,328 

11,309 
12,836 
13,045 
12,650 
ll,5,>t 
10,511) 
9,299 
9,203 

8,918 

4,000 
4,161 
4,324 
4.:iS2 
3,728 
3,712 
3,583 
3,084 

2,762 
2,740 
2.988 
2,808 
:i,003 
3,0(MJ 
3.3«4 
2,950 
3,104 

407 
421 
413 
509 
539 
49*J 
455 
412 
397 

13,088 
14,040 
15,824 
15,853 
15,653 
14,5(10 
13,883 
12,255 
12,307 

4,325 

4,517 
4,574 
4.833 
4,921 
,     4,227 
4,ie7 
3,99S 
3,481 

iTjm 
iiSH 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the ; 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  tho  i 
of  each  year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  the  past  fourteen  ye 
will  be  found  herewith.     Prisoners  have  been  classified  under  tl 
heads— those   under   sentence,   and   those  awaiting   trial. 
respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  porlod  ni 
were : — 


T 
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' 

Prisoneifl 

I  in  Confinement  at  the  close  of  each  -jear. 

Itotel 

'Under  »entoa««u 

AwmltU^liiftL 

Hit. 

pcnoa* 

Mmlew 

F«i>i>le. 

Mftie. 

FWDAl*. 

Totftl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Jm 

1,490 

U267 

223 

1,154 

2a3 

1,357 

113 

m 

133 

un 

US21 

l/2$i3 

22S 

1.137 

209 

1,346 

156 

19 

175 

ism 

IJSl 

L612 

2m 

1,318 

251 

1.569 

194 

18 

212 

1879 

L951 

1,<>41 

3M* 

1,465 

2111 

1,756 

176 

19 

195 

mo 

2,121 

1.73 

362 

1,610 

349 

1,959 

149 

13 

162 

mi 

2.075 

1.753 

322 

U6U 

309 

1,920 

142 

13 

155 

1$SS 

1.935 

h64<> 

289 

1,497 

274 

1,771 

149 

15 

164 

ISKI 

2jm 

l,82«5 

342 

1,684 

330 

2,014 

142 

12 

154 

Mi 

%iU 

2,115 

349 

1,966 

3.37 

2,303 

149 

12 

ICl 

M& 

2,559 

2.222 

337 

2,084 

328 

2,412 

138 

9 

147 

IMi 

2.501 

2,U{» 

3ft2 

2,018 

36'J 

2,387 

101 

13 

114 

im 

2,380 

2,053 

327 

1,919 

316 

2/230 

134 

11 

Ho 

im 

2,S53 

2.044 

309 

1,931 

3<>1 

2,232 

113 

H 

121 

i$m 

i!,37a 

2,048 

322 

1,9.32 

313 

2,245 

116 

9 

125 

IM 

2,425 

2J43 

2S2 

2.023 

273 

2,296 

120 

9 

1*29 

«lndu(le»  4  dobtora  Id  I6«K>. 

The  prisoners  under  aentenee  may  he  divided  into  four  classes  cuniflnoyoa  , 

ol  c" 

» icconiing  to  the  description  of  offence  for  which  they  were  con- 

rieted,  as  in  the  following  lable  : — 

Offenees  of  Prisonem  under  Sentence  at  close  of  each  ye«tr. 


feioujr.           1 

Yf^. 

Jjkteeny. 

Aanult. 

other  offeneet. 

i 

Hals. 

p«iaA|& 

Mile. 

Feniftle. 

Hoie. 

Fomale. 

Main, 

Female. 

ire 

706 

34 

160 

21 

78 

4 

208 

144 

IfTT 

798 

67 

81 

16 

32 

3 

226 

133 

m^ 

S55 

51 

127 

22 

50 

4 

286 

174 

1879 

911 

42 

176    ! 

29 

70 

21 

308 

199 

DJPO 

950 

34 

189 

31 

lfl6 

8 

365 

276 

fell 

825 

18 

201 

15 

78 

5 

508 

271 

mk 

841 

2»> 

168 

18 

89 

3 

3'J6 

228 

1883 

802 

47 

263 

26 

138 

15 

481 

242 

im 

949 

33 

*J95 

29 

140 

6 

582 

269 

I88i 

1,047 

33 

307 

47 

Iti2 

10 

568 

238 

tm 

1,070 

40 

296 

32 

121 

u 

531 

286 

M7 

1,024 

30 

221 

28 

137 

3 

519 

255 

\m 

1>87 

27 

295 

25 

146 

10 

494 

239 

\m 

1,051 

29 

293 

34 

140 

4 

436 

246 

188U 

1.073 

27 

28d 

2d 

141 

10 

517 

212 
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Felons  under 
arrest 
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Tbe  number  of  felons  detained  under  sentence  was  lai^  m 
1886  and  1890  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  series,  and,  althoii^ 
the  figures  of  1890  are  very  little  above  those  of  the  previous  jea^i 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  notable  increase  has  taken  place  from  iMft 
to  1888.  This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increase  in  crinu 
for,  as  already  shown,  serious  crime  is  decreasing  in  the  commmii^- 
— but  points  rather  to  longer  sentences.  The  increase  in  the  ten 
served  by  prisoners  is  due  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Ad^ 
which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1883.  By  te 
provisions  of  that  Act  in  very  many  cases  a  minimum  senteM 
was  imposed  which  the  Judges  had  not  power  to  reduce.  MoN 
recently,  however,  an  Amending  Act  has  been  passed,  by  wbieli 
the  Judges  are  enabled  to  exercise  greater  discretion  in  the  vi| 
of  leniency  in  cases  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  circw 
stances  render  it  expedient  that  they  should  do  so. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  time  served  by  eidi 
prisoner  sentenced  for  felony  : — 


Average  Term  of  Imprisonment  served  by  Prisoners  under    1 
Sentence  for  Felony.                                      1 

Year. 

Average  sentence.   1               Year. 

Years. 

Years. 

1878 

1-39 

1885 

1-72 

1879 

1-27 

1886 

I'iS 

1880 

1-21 

1887 

1-60 

1881 

115 

1888 

1-43 

1882 

1-22 

1889 

1-21 

1883 

1-20 

1890 

1-34 

1884 

1-40 

1 

Ages  of  prisoners      As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoneni 

iu  gaols.  * 

any  age-period  are  those  whose  ages  range  from  20  to  30  yeuf^ 
but,  proportionately  to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  the  agesd 


AGES  OF  OFFENDERS. 
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uiddle  life,  namely,  from  30  to  50  years,  are  most  productive  of 
nminal&  The  following  table  gives  tha  number  and  ages  of 
irsooB  sentenced  to  labour  or  imprisonment,  during  the  year 

m-.— 

Ages  of  Persons  sentenced  to  Imprisonment. 


Sentenced  to 
Labour. 

To  ImprisoDment 

1 

Total  Prisoners 
Sentenced. 

Ag««. 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

u* 

1 

ider  10  yean. 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

and  under  15. 

26 

... 

26 

59 

2 

61 

... 

85 

2 

87 

20. 

259 

120 

379 

349 

118 

467 

... 

608 

238 

846 

25. 

459 

82 

541 

620 

240 

860 

... 

1,079 

322 

1,401 

30. 

789 

132 

921 

1,035 

433 

1,468 

1,824 

565 

2,389 

35. 

359 

100 

459 

730 

407 

1,137 

1 

1,090 

507 

1,597 

40. 

337 

105 

442 

586 

369 

-955 

... 

923 

474 

1,397 

1       „         43. 

248 

83 

331 

520 

241 

761 

... 

768 

324 

1,092 

i      „        60. 

225 

49 

274 

454 

182 

636 

... 

679 

231 

910 

0  and  upwards. 

425 
3,127 

75 

500 

1.037 

281 

1,318 

•1 

1,453 

356 

1,819 

Totals      ... 

746 

3,873 

5,396 

2,273 

7,669 

2 

8,525 

3,019  11,644 

1 

*  Afterwards  oommuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 


JjAw  akd  crime. 


I  Kuroborof 
conv\ct«<L 


Taking  the  returns  from   all   tbe  goola,  it  will  be  found 
7,939  distinct  personfi  were  convicted  during  tlie  year   18^ 
whom  6,556  were  males,  and   1,383  were  females.     The  folk 
tahles  show  the  ages  of  these  priHoners,  in  sexes,  who  were 
victed  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  four  or  more  times  during  the  ; 
Tlie  total  number  here  given   differs  from   that   returned  by 
Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  the  discrepancy  being  aceoul 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  same  prisoner  sometimes  serves  sentd 
at  different  gaols,  in  which  case  he  is  Hkely  to  be  counted 
distinct  person  in  each  gaol.     In  the  figures  given  herewit 
retunis  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each 
is  credited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  wl 
served  in  one  or  several  prisons  ;^ 


Distinct  Persons  convicted  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  four  cmt  ! 
times,  during  189U. 

Males. 


M^ 

Con* 
vlftad 

Coo- 
dieted 

vtcted 
UinM» 
tdtn«B. 

Coniieted 
four  or 
mnre     i 
tiiuos. 

eonv 
inofi 

Under  10  years  .,..«.,«*.., 

4 

10  and  under  15  years  ., 

76 

8 

8 

15  and  under  20  years  ... 

416 

53 

16 

5 

74 

1 

20  and  under  25  years  ,-, 

672 

77 

41 

26 

144 

1 

25  and  under  30  years  ». 

1.179 

158 

47 

33 

238. 

1 

30  and  under  35  years  .,. 

780 

106 

82 

20 

156 

1 

35  and  under  40  years  ... 

606 

87 

28 

14 

12d 

1 

40  and  under  45  yeari  . . , 

470 

91 

23 

0 

123 

1 

45  and  under  50  years  .,. 

380 

61 

16 

22 

99 

1 

fiO  years  and  up^iiirdB  ... 

777 

136 

45 

42 

223 

1 

Total 

5.360 

777 

248 

171 

1,196 

J 

JUVENILE   OFFEKDEES. 


Females. 


A^«fc 

111 

Con- 

thre« 
Ucuc*. 

Conricted       Total 
t«ur  or      coiivicied 
mors      more  thm 
ymea.         once. 

TotiJ 

nnnibKr  of 

distindt 

|ykrIOT«an 

2 

84 

115 

137 

117 

109 

79 

66 

109 

24 
36 
20 
28 
32 
SI 
12 
33 

12 
17 
15 
18 
20 
15 
6 
13 

8 
22 
50 
45 
37 
26 
15 
21 

44 

75 
94 
91 
89 
72 
33 
fc7 

^|k under  15  years  .. . 
i  and  imder  20  years  .., 
1  and  under  25  yean  . . . 
land  tmiUjr  30 y«ars  ... 
1  and  untWr  35  years   . . 
U^  osder  40  yeairs  ,.. 
Hiuidar45yam.. 
land  iin«ier  50  years  .,. 

2 

128 
1!X> 
231 
208 
198 
151 
99 
176 

Total 

818 

225 

116 

224 

665 

J,  383 

figures  disclose  Botne  interesting  facts.     It  is  sad  to  «ee  JinenQe 

fourboja  less  than  10  y^ears  old  had  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  as  well 

the-  large  number  of  84  between  tbe  ages  of  10  and  15  ;  but 

I  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders 

I  <me  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrassing  that  the  magistrates 

i?e  to  cope  with,  especially  as  there  is  no  Reformatory  in  the 

jiy  to  which  boys  of  the  criminal  ckss  can  be  sent.     In  the 

>  of  such  an  institution^  the  magistrates,  unwilling  to  suliject 

of  tender  age  to  the  contaminating  iofluencea  of  a  gaol, 

[Ij  ignore  the  criminal  charges  and  send  the  lads  on  board  the 

sdbool^ship  **  Vernon,*'  as  deserted  or  neglected  chilch-en. 

Eii%  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 

id  children  for  wliom  the  **  Vernon''  was  primarily  intended, 

liod  roust    largely    increa.'ie   the  difficulties   of   its  manas^Piment 

1  in  a  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Shaftesbury,  near  the  South 

S«td«  but  nevertheless  two  girls  under  tbe  age  of  1 5  were  sent  to 

_pf  ih^  6,556  males  convicted  in  1890,  777  were  sentenced  twice  ^j^^  ^ 
\jmt}  248  suffered  three  convictions;  171  were  sent  to  gaol  more  than  i 


I^W  AND  CEIME. 


onvk'ted  more 


four  or  more  tiroes.     The  majority  of  the  twice  convicted  pris 
were  of  ages  between  25  and  50,  but  no  less  than  136  were  cm 
50  years  old.      More  than  half  the  thrice  convicted  were 
between  25  and  50,  but  stran;[re  to  say  16  youths  between  the  i 
of  1 5  and  *20  were  among  this  class.     Those  convicted  foor  i 
more  times  include  5  youths  of  less  than  20  years ;  IIS  of  I 
class  were  between  25  and  50,  and  42  were  over  50. 

Of  the  female  offenders,  225  were  con^^cted  twice  in  the  ] 
IIG  three  times,  and  224  four  or  more  times.     No  less  thiw^ 
the  twice  convicted  prisoners  were  between  the  ages  of  15  j 
HG  were  between  20  and  25,  and  132  were  between   25 
and  33  were  upwards  of  50.     Twelve  females  of   1 5  and  ud 
lieatl  the  roll  of  those  convicted  three  times,  followed  by  seve 
of  20  and  under  25,     Between  25  and  50  there  were  74  of  i 
clas.s,  with  1 3  of  over  50  years  of  age.     The  list  of  those  ooaTi<) 
four  or  more  times  commences  with   eight  of  15   and  uud6 
twenty -tive  between  20  and  25,  173  of  ages  from  25  to  50j^ 
21  of  50  and  upwards. 

oi      The  total  number  of  distinct  persons  committetl  to  gaol  da 
1890  as  compiled  from  returns  furnisheil  by  the   Prisons  ] 
racnt  was  7,93D.     Of  this  numlier  6,556  were  males  and 
were  females.     Out  of  the  7>939  prisoners  referretl  to,  2,S97|j 
placMof    3649  per  cent,  wer^    natives  of  New  South  Wales;  l»7M,  I 
'*'*'  22*18  per  cent-,  were  natives  of  England  and  Wales;  l,36d|  I 

17*23  per  cent,  came  from  Ireland  ;  538,  or  6*78  per  c«nt, 
Scotland  ;  229,  or  3'77  per  cent.,  from  Victoria  ;  and  63,  orl 
•8  per  cent,,  were  Chinese, — the  remainder  being  of  various  i 
alities.     As  regards  religion,  3,319,  or  41 '81  per  cent,  de 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Church   of  England ;  3,55^ '^ 
44^79  per  cent.,  were  Roman  Catholics;  600,   or  7 "56  i»er 
were  Presbyterians  ;  152,  or  less  than  2  jier  cent,,  wei-e  We 
and  the  remainder  wei*o  distributed  among  a  variety  of  den 
tions;  6,954  prisoners,  or  5^779  males  and   1,175  females,  < 
read  and  write  ;  186,   or  114  iimlos  and   72   females,  could 
only  ;  while  799^  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  could  i 
read  nor  write.     Of  this  class  there  were  2  males  under  10  y« 
10  males  between  10  and  15  years  ;  34  males  and  6  females  1 
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SixitJ  "JO;  71  moles  and  5  females  between  20  and  25  ;  117  males 
f  feou^leB  between  25  and  30  ;  160  males   and    43  females 
,  30  and  40  ;  117  male^s  and  33  females  between   40  and 
0,  and  152  males  and  S7  females  over  50  years  of  age, 

AitJboti^  the  nuDilier  of  distinct  persons  committeil  to  gaol  was 
Jfi3^,  the  total  number  of  committals  was  11,544,  many  peraoni? 
n^ing  Ijeen  sent  to  gaol  several  times  in  tlie  year.  Of  these 
7$  males  and  62  females,  or  840  persons  in  all,  were  imprisoned 
I  against  the  person  ;  202  males  and  38  females^  or  240 
for  ofiences  against  property  with  violence  ;  1,555  males 
147  females,  or  1,702  persons,  for  offences  against  property 
violence;  43  males  and  2  females,  or  45  persons,  for 
against  the  cuiTeney  ;  3,409  males  and  1,121  females 
ioes  against  good  onler ;  antl  5G9  males  and  13  females 
r^oflesices  not  included  in  the  preceding  list. 

Burmg  the  year  2  males  were  received  into  gaol  under  aen- 

1  ol  death  for  mmrder ;  one  of  these  was  hange<l,  and  in  the 

the  sentence  was  commuted  into  imijrisonment  for 

1 1  5  men  were  sentenced  for  attempted  murder,  one  of  wLom 

ived  a  sentence  of  between  5  and    10   years;   3  men  were 

died  for  manslaughter,  but  in  only  one  case  was  the  sentence 

'  &  years.     38  men  were  imprisoned  for  wounding  with  intent ; 

\^  theae  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  between  5  and  10  years, 

I  to  A  period  over  10  years.     In  24  cases  the  ofTendera  were 

for  crimes    against   women,    and    20    cases   were   for 

tuml  offences^    3  men  were  imprisoned  for  garrotting,  1  for  a 

exceeding  5  years. 

'  aABaiilt  and  robbery  29  males  were  imprisoned  for  various 

ranging  up  to  10  years,     7H  prisoners  were  punished  for 

iiig  and  entering,   the  sentences  ranging  from   2  to  over 

,  antl  3  prisoners  convicted  of  burglary  received  terms  of 

2  and  5  years.     Of  the  1^640  males  incarcemted  for 

against  property  without  violence,  two-thirds,  or  1,095, 

nvict^  of  simple  larceny,  23  for  stealing  from  the  person, 


Totad  number  of 
conimittolfl  to 
Kuol. 


thjeparBOQ* 


OflT^ncea  a 

l>roT*rt)  vrlth  j 


OGTctiecB  ogftiitit 
prop<>rty  with-J~ 
uut  riolence. 
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riminol  cloia. 


19  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling,  43  for  stealing  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  41  for  euiWzzlement,   146  for  obtaiuiiig  money,  ikc.,  u 
false  pretences,  120  for  i*eceiving  or  Iw^ing  in  possession  of 
propi^rty,  31  for  fraudulently  retaining  property,  and  47  for 
unlawfully  on  premises,     39  males  wern  imprisoned  for  forge 
and  uttering,  of  wliom  3  were  sentenced  to  over  10  years,  a 
to  between  5  and  10  years;  5  men  were  sentenced  for 
or  passing  counterfeit  coin,  of  whom  3  were  imprisoned  for  pel 
between  2  and  5  years. 

Of  the  5,025  males  who  were  sent  to  gaol  for  offences  agMl 
good  order,  2,555,  or  moi^  than  half,  were  punished  for  drunk 
ness,  with  or  without  disorderly  conduct,  and  45  for  habii 
drinikenness  ;  432  were  confined  for  riotous  or  indecent  behav 
and  1)127  for  obscene  or  abusive  language;  495  tnal^  i 
sentenced  under  the  Vagrancy  Act.  The  offences  not  incloc 
in  the  preceding  are  mostly  breaches  of  various  Acts  and  b^ 
for  which  Hglit  penalties  were  inipoj^cd,  Thei^e  w*ere  also 
of  perjury,  1  of  bribery,  1  of  defamatory  libel,  I  of 
priation,  1  of  conspiracy,  and  1  under  the  Fugitive  OflTendert 

Among  the  female  offenders  2  were  imprisoned  for  v 
with  intent,  1  for  cliild  ex|X)8Ui'e,  and  2.  for  bigamy, 
were  no  less  than  54  women  imprisoned  fur  malieioufily  inju; 
property,  1  for  assault  and  robbery,  and  4  for  breaking 
entering.  143  women  were  sent  to  gaol  for  simple  larceny,  1  ft 
forgery  and  uttering,  and  2  for  passing  counterfeit  coin.  2,01 
females  were  imprisoned  durinj^  the  year  for  offences  against  gOO 
order,  of  which  1,577  cases  were  for  drunkeimess,  with  or  witJn 
disorderly  conduct,  besides  28  of  habitual  drunkenness*  97 
riotous  l>ehaviour»  424  of  obscene  Ian ^tirt^e.  54  women  were 
to  gaol  for  loitering,  78  for  being  common  piuatitutes,  and  416  fi 
breaches  of  the  Vagrancy  Act 

It  is  im|>09sible  to  determine  the  o&tent  of  the  criminal  cla 
the    Colony,  or   even   the   number   of   habitual  criminala     Tl 
number  of  prisoners  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  th© 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  for  many  years,  but  the  figun?*  ft 
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Hie  jm»t  t«ro  years  can  alone  be  Icfoked  upon  SkS  reliable.  These 
iTf  given  in  the  following  table,  the  number  of  offences  com- 
fiiiUed  br  such  pnsonera  being  alao  inaerted  :^ 

Pei-sona  convicted  more  than  once. 


PriMin«f%  tent  to  QvA 
XDDr«  fcliAia  ODCC 

Offonoti  Commfttod. 

Av«f«^  DUtnb«r  of 
Offeuces  Committod. 

MaIm.          Females 

Mriei. 

FtocDAlae. 

Main. 

FenuJes, 

ISOO 

1,224 
M96 

663 
565 

3.126 
3,165 

2,539 
2,201 

258 

265 

3-83 
390 

^The  terms  for  which  women  are  sentenced  are  ranch  shorter 

ma  ihoae   of  males,   aa  their  oOencea  are  much  h'ghter.      On 

^Bllier  hand   there   must,   from    the  evidence   of  the   above 

Pl^  be  a  constant  reappearnnce  of  the  same  faces  before  the 

orto  to  account  for  so  high  an  average  of  reconvictions.     The 

ioD  of  habitual  offenders,  if  those  with  previous  convictions 

qr  be  so  termed,  ia  remarkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illus- 

itcd  bj  the  following  table  than  even  by  the  one  just  given  : —     Habitumi 

offenders. 


Tmi. 

Percenture  of  prisonen 
with  pnsYkitti  convictions 

Year. 

will  I  prevfotw  convicfiloiM 
lent  to  gftoL 

im 

19-54 

1885 

2(>-99 

1880 

1939 

1886* 

26-40 

tS81 

29-44 

1887 

25-41 

1888 

33-38 

1868 

25-26 

188d 

28-31 

1889 

22-49 

1881 

2617 

1890 

22-18 

The  numbers  of  persons  sent  to  prison  for  serious  offences  from  ReconvicUom 
875  to  18^0  are  given  in  the  following  tal»le ;  they  are  arranged 
ftooording  to  the  terms  of  their  imprisonment 


LAW  AND   CRIME- 


Reference  has  already  been,  at  page  272,  made  to  the  dimttil] 

tion  of  crime  in  New   South  Wales  during  the  past  few  je 
Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  thi8  fact  can  be  given  than 
afforded  by   the  following   statement  showing   the    number 
distinct  persona  imprisoneil  in  each  year  Bince  1879  : — 

Number  of  Distinct  Persons  Imprisoned* 


Tar. 

Ptenona, 

Year. 

Pe»oit&.         * 

1879 

8,698 

1885 

12,429 

J  880 

SM'i 

18S6 

11,474 

I^JSl 

UM61I 

1887 

9,046 

1882 

9,fiJ8 

1888 

lO.OtWi 

• 

1883 

10.703 

1889 

8,827 

• 

1884 

12,264 

18<KJ 

7,93d 

Classification  of  Prisoners,  reconvicted,  omitting  Drunkards  i 
Petty  Offenders. 


litCUM 

SndClAM. 

. 

Ird  On  A 

Sentence.  5  yeaw  Mid 

Sentence,  Ion  than 

Berttencte,  Imprii 

■oQinei 

upwudi. 

6yc&n. 

only. 

T«tf. 

If  g| 

^1 

-J 

^1 

1 

Is 

"^1 

1! 

i87e 

19 

40 

so 

86 

25 

44 

1877 

12 

30 

... 

83 

91 

•  »f 

7 

22 

... 

1878 

10 

27 

... 

51 

66 

17 

28 

... 

1879 

4 

22 

».* 

50 

63 

24 

51 

., 

1B80 

20 

3 

3 

186 

39 

30 

113 

38 

37 

1881 

8 

3 

4 

107 

54 

63 

98 

43 

If 

1882 

lli 

5 

12 

231 

82 

93 

152 

38 

8ft 

188a 

53 

4 

9 

257 

'    50 

64 

75 

20 

31 

1884 

35 

10 

Ail 

13CJ 

72 

57 

m 

29 

37 

1885 

20 

19 

29 

133 

81 

72 

101 

38 

35 

188(i 

23 

10 

23 

108 

43 

115 

93 

31 

51 

1887 

18 

Ci 

28 

113 

52 

74 

79 

13 

20 

1888 

16 

17 

35 

131? 

6(5 

113 

76 

40 

40 

1889 

18 

14 

54 

2m 

104 

97 

119 

54 

24 

1890 

17 

10 

50 

217 

94 

120 

106 

72 

at. 

I 


This  table  nmst  be  read  with  the  qualification  that  previous 
the  year  1880  prif«oner»  with  four  or  more  convictions  are  include 
with  those  convicted  for  the  third  time. 


t 
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Hie  duel  ptmiBhineiit  inflicted  on  refractory  prisoners  is  solitary  Rcfractorx 
_  ,         ,  1         -  .  ,  1,     priaononi. 

Formerly  other  modes  of  punisliment  were  e<|iiaJly 

,  bat  of  late  yeai*s  these  liave  been  to  a  large  extent  superseded. 

number  of  puni&lirnents  inflicted  opon  refractory  prisoners 

iven  afi  follows  :■ — 


Refractory  Prisoners, 


.- 

Pri«oner«  purilAhed  in  gmU. 

Pero«ntag«>  of 
tot«*l  priionun 

SohtAry 

Other 

Total 

fmimhcd. 

. 

.^77 

501 

395 

S9e 

8^23 

1  "■  1  ^ 

768 

192 

960 

817 

Kit 

),0€1 

284 

1,345 

10^16 

\m^ 

1,210 

283 

1,473 

10-84 

mi 

l,2t25 

332 

1,557 

9*85 

TSH? 

ijrt3 

319 

1,452 

1019 

iKs;} 

1.24U        ' 

268 

1,517 

WM 

JVs* 

1,473 

436 

KfM)9 

11 -2:1 

I          JSH.1 

1,4:4,1 

399 

],ai4 

lO.^fi 

1          }SSil 

1.420 

389 

1,B09 

10  61 

I   vm 

1,445 

416 

\Mi 

12-18 

L  iges 

1.302 

246 

1,548 

108t> 

■Mitt 

Ma5 

331 

1,526 

11-85 

^r   ' 

1,438 

266 

1,724 

10-47 

bijre  were  sixty-one  persons  imprisoncKl  for  debt  during  the  Debtors. 
1^00.     And  as  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only  extended 
art  periods,  the  number  of  debtors  in  conlinemeiit  at  any  one 
s  not  Urge.    The  figures  for  the  last  fourteen  years  will  be 
IinumI  in  tU«  following  table :— 


t^> 

Debtors  in 

Confinement, 

MaK 

Female. 

TotftL 

Year.            Mole. 

FemaU!. 

Total 

Itrf 

42 

42 

1884 

61 

3 

54 

1S78 

40 

2 

51 

1885 

m 

2 

52 

1819 

46 

2 

48 

1880 

61 

1 

02 

I8W 

46 

1 

47 

1887 

4S 

2 

50 

im 

52 

».* 

52 

]8S8 

54* 

1 

57 

1882 

44 

i 

45 

1880 

71 

1         1 

72 

isas 

27 

I 

28 

1890 

59 

2 

61 

•• 

V 
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Enip]o>iueut  of 
prifloncra. 


The  following  table  givea  the  number  of  the  prisoners  einpl<^ 
la  the  several  gaols  at  the  end  of  18D0^  and  ihose  engaged  J 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  the  gaok  there  are  no  me 
Hading  suitahle  employment  of  a  profitable  or  usefal  nafci 
otherwise  the  nunibers  shown  could  be  very  much  inc 
but  it  also  must  be  consi tiered  that  there  are  many  prisoJ 
whose  services  are  not  available  for  labour,  such  as  those  w| 
sentence  does  not  carry  bard  labour,  and  those  exempt  from  d 
on  account  of  metlical  and  other  reasona  The  net  value  of  i 
labour  done  during  1890  amounted  to  £42,406.  j 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  ofl 
Colony  were  employed  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; 


Carpenters  &ad  r^^istants 

Painters 

Blacksmiths  and  assistanta 

Tinamitha 

MaaouB   ... 

Stonccutteni 

Labourers 

Brufili  makers     ... 

>tatiimkeri 

Bhoomiikera 

Tailore    ... 

Bookbindei-3 

Writem 

Wftahin^' , 

8chcH>]  Asaistaiits 
Hospital  attendants 
Barbers  ,,. 
Needlework 
Other  einploynienta 


Total  employed 


42 
16 

19 

ml 

lOl 

71 

vmi 


701 
14] 

116] 

754 


l.fi 


DcAttia  in  gaoTa,       Tlie  death-rate  in  gaols  ia  very  light,  when  the  neglectad* 

in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received  is  considei^d^  | 
moreover  shows  signs  of  decreasing.     No  common  ground  of  ol 
parison  exists  between  the  death-rate  in  gaols  and  that  of 
general  population.     In  the  following  table  the  number  of  del 
is  given  from  1878  to  1890,  together  with  the  death-rates 


SUFBEMB  COUETS. 


I^OW  of  ttll  prisoners  undpr  sentence  during  each  year,  and  thi« 
dndm  tkoae  whose  term  had  not  expired  at  the  close  of  the 
rioy«  year : — 

Deaths  and  Death-rate  in  Gaol. 


^- 

ThaaJtbB, 

Death -mto  per 

^        T«f. 

1,0  ;iO  penwjna 

under  fruntauctf. 

Molt. 

FcojaIc 

ToUL 

{Both  Buxm.) 

187S 

39 

7 

46 

4-39 

1 [«79 

:n 

7         ' 

43 

4'10 

^KI880 

37 

37 

3*48 

^^DMl 

53 

1 

60 

4*88 

^^fiSBS 

40 

6 

46 

3-92 

^^Rid 

m 

5 

35 

275 

^■ltti 

35 

4 

39 

270 

^^^^9 

30 

n 

50 

401 

^^KSS 

38 

ID 

48 

3-27 

'     imr 

30 

8 

38 

3  13 

1888 

30 

5 

35 

2'«0 

1S8H 

32 

3 

35 

313 

laea 

24 

2 

26 

2-52 

Jtidj^  of  tha 


THE  SUPREME  COURT, 

^  The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 

,  IS  at  present  composal  of  seven  judges — that  is^  one  Chief 

and  six  puisne  Judges.     Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  hy 

httry  of  four  pc^rsons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  showTi, 

ay  apply  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a 

'  o€  twelve.     Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the 

f  choeen  hy  ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff, 

1  fpoin  that  number  each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the 

ader  thus  selected  by  both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are 

►  try  the  Gose.     Thia  jury  are  constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts 

t  the  case  only,  being  hound  to  acce|>t  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on 

I  potittif  of  law.     From  the  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies 

what  is  called  the  "  Full  Court/'  sitting  in  Baneo^  which  is  The  Fail  Cbai* 

lly  oompoaed  of  at  least  three  of  the  Judges.     Tlie  Chief 

J  Of  in  his  absence  the  senior  puisne  Judge,  presides  over  th^ 
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Al^pcal  to  Pri^y 

Couiiril  |>er- 


Full  Court,  which  gives  its  decision  by  majoritj%  The  cir 
stances  under  which  new  trials  are  granted  are :— Where 
Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected  nmterial  evide 
where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  juiy  on  a  point  of  law ;  wl 
the  venlict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence;  or  where, : 
some  other  cause,  there  Las  evidently  been  a  miscarriage  of  justi 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
suitor  wishing  to  cany  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  I 
tlie  Empire  must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Su 
Court.     The  amount  in  dispute  must  be  at  least  X500,  or  i 
the  construction  of  a  New  South  Wales  statEte.     In  other 
apj)lication  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  < 
itself. 


Vice-Admiralty 
Court. 


I  diction. 


Bankmpley. 


The  Chief  Justice  has  a!so  an  extensive  jurisdietloa  aft 
misssary  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court^  in  which  all  cases 
out  of  collisions,  tfec,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined. 

One  of  the  puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  judge  of  the  Equity  i 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  i 
to  the  Privy  Council 

Affaii^  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  puisne  Jil 
assisted  by  the  Registrar.  * 


r  msorct  Cc«irt?        Another  puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  m  ^ 
cases  are  usually  tried  without  a  juiy,  an  appeal  lying  ttiJ 
Supreme  Court. 


jurlsdiuUun. 


The  equity  Judge  also  represents  the  ecclesiastical  juriaiw 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Iiears  and  decides  all  applicationf  ( 
the  prolmte  of  wills,  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and ; 
determines  suits  as  to  the  validity,  ttc,  of  wills.     MoticfOf  1 
rehearing  cases,  adjudicated  in  this  court,  are  sometimes 
l>efore  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council.    Barristers  onljrb 
the  rjglit  of  audience  before  the  Supreme  Court* 


SUPREME   COUET  CIVIIj  BUSINESS. 


Hie  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ci^-il  suite  decided  in  am  suite, 
p  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  in  each  year  from  187C  to  1890, 


:Jaaive  ;- 


Civil  Suits. 


Number  of 

Total  KBomil 

for  which  Judgment 
signed. 

Ft-t 

WHfc»  lamed. 

causes 
entered  for 

D«feadcd. 

Undefended 
orsotiled. 

trkl. 

}m    , 

2,530 

293 

208 

85 

£ 
106,257 

W7 

2,887 

286 

188 

98 

127.205 

\m 

3,280    ! 

319 

199 

120 

278.126 

1879 

3,806 

292 

179 

113 

436,356 

1880 

3,3 1 L^ 

350 

202 

148 

202,254 

im 

2,845 

331 

J  73 

J58 

■  1S82 

3,ldl 

414 

250 

164 

169,520 

hm 

3,830 

377 

225 

152 

ISSi 

4,547 

493 

271 

222 

370.648 

1S85 

4,079 

iU 

255 

239 

399,952 

i8m 

5,040 

503 

255 

248 

410,275 

im 

5J49 

478 

223 

255 

457,704 

1688 

4,636 

583 

306 

277 

393,976 

1880 

6,408 

599 

3O0 

299 

690,753 

18S0 

5.051 

o^g 

460 

129 

751,825 

[le  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  con-  Pmbatci  und 

*^  ,  ^  ]fitUin  of  »"li" 

etton  with  wills  for  each  year,  of  the  same  i>enod,  is  given  wtratioo. 
Ithe  next  table  : — 

Probates  and  Administrationa. 


No.  of  pmbfttea 

No.  of 

Tew. 

and  adminiatn^ 

Amount  awora 

lettewof 

Amount  Kwom 

Total 

tiori#-MiIls 

to. 

admtnb-  ! 

Uk 

Annexed, 

tntUHi. 

£ 

£ 

M 

'W6 

511 

1,677,972 

415 

223,189 

1,901,161 

1877 

530 

l,3:«l,599 

471 

29I,:*91 

1,627,990 

1878 

573 

1,735,1M>4 

514 

2H|,3li7 

2,016,431 

1879 

579 

2,116,9(16 

472 

269,991 

2.386,897 

1880 

667 

1.323,823 

506 

21  <  1,81 6 

1.634,639 

1881 

671 

2.011,305 

526 

307,818 

2,319.123 

1882 

610 

3,586,554 

589 

5S  1,528 

4,16S,0S2 

1883 

862 

3,528,602 

613 

.183,029 

4,116,631 

1884 

933 

3,642.709 

648 

60r»,543 

4,248,2,52 

3686 

961 

3,721,805 

059 

60i,r>42 

4,323,347 

1886 

I.02r> 

4,726,9 H 

700 

768,628 

5,495.516 

1867 

961 

3,621,874 

665 

641,426 

4,2(i:i3lJ0 

1888 

998 

3,652,96;i 

667 

638;29:j 

4.291. 2.>8 

1889 

1,115 

4,317.734 

682 

473,611 

4,791,345 

1800 

i,m 

6,605,545 

680 

922,577 

7,678,122 

Iio 
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I  Iqr  Junv 


Qtol  d«Iiveriea. 


MwiAva 


tB^^BI 


fin 

her  d| 


CRIMIKAL  JURISDJCTIOK, 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  over  tin 
Criminal  Court  of  Gaol  Delivnry  held  at  Darliugliunit  All  j 
8oner»  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  ballot  from  { 
panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff,  Every  j>erson  charged  with  fell 
has  a  peremptory  right  of  challenge  extending  to  twenty  jofi 
and  he  can  also  further  exercise  his  right  of  challenge  on  d 
ahowQ  and  allowed.  No  prisoner  is  permitted  to  give  evideiioe,] 
he  has  a  nght  to  the  services  of  counsel  in  conducting  his  defd 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even 
jurors  were  agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accej 
the  jury  cannot  agree  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they^ 
give  a  unanimous  verdict,  or  are  discharged  by  the  Court. 
verdict  is  returned  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  tried  over 
another  jury. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sitti 
Court  held  in  Sydney,  each  Judge  goes  on  ciicuit  once  in 
year,  and  holds  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery  and  for  hearing  civil  i 
at  certain  circuit  towns,  viz.  : — In  the  north — Maitland,  Tami 
Armidale,  and  Grafton  ;  in  the  west — Mudgee,  Bathurst,  Dy| 
and  Broken  II ill ;  in  tht?  south — ^Goulhurn,  Tass,  Wagga 
Alhury,  Dcniliquin,  Young,  and  Hay. 

DISTRICT  COURTS. 
District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civS 
where  the  value  in  dis[)tite  does  not  exceed  £200. 
presided  over  by  J  udges  specially  appointed  for  the  pur 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Chainnen  of  Quai'ter  Sessional 
trial  of  all  prisonei  s  except  such  as  ai-e  charged  w^ith  capital  mi 
District  Courts  sit  ten  months  duritig  the  year  in  the  inetrop^ 
and  are  held  twnce  a  year  in  all  considerable  country  toll 
The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  wl 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  JC20,  cither  of  the  parties  maji 


DISTRICT  C0UET8  AND  BANKRUPTCY, 


3^^ 


jiving  nodod  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  sum- 
On  qtiestiona  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Od  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  Quofrtioms 
ttt  revest  of  the  prisoners  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  supreme Ooiwi 
I  lur  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Supremo  Court,  or  he  may  ao  act 
^Mfitu  propria, 

nm  number  of  suits  in  the  District  Courts  of  tJie  Colony,  and  ^^^  ^ 


in  vhicU  they  were  tried,  whether  with  or  without  jujy, 
I  gJTen  in  the  foUowing  table  for  the  judicial  year  terminating 
[last  fiaj  of  February,  1890  :— 

Suits  in  District  Courts,  1889^90. 


I 

fiumber  of  suiti. 

Seum, 

Kumber  ot 

BMUlt  (ft  the 
triiila. 

t" 

Com- 
mcaoed. 

amount 
niedfor. 

1 
Without  Byarbi- 

|i 

4 

4 

bnpoUtui 
»d  Hitiit«j^.. 
UOiem 
Itii-westeni. 

Micrn  ..^.... 

rthttn    ...... 

rtii-wectem. 

1,174 

1339 
402 

£ 

is5,onr> 

32,582  1 
34,958 
24J70 
48,911 

16,065 

4.687 
478 
410 

4:^ 

715 

179 

4 
3 

"' 

72 

17 
23 
19 
24 

19 

3.485 
(J09 

5:i5 

383 
977 
189 

3,345 
549 
497 

371 
H6i 
181 

212 

77 
(il 
31 
140 
27 

Totol  

13.475  [  3U.a92 

6,799 

7 

174 

6,178 

5.804 

548 

,  of  the  above-mentioned  suits  in  the  Districts  C<>urt8 
tited  to  £28,855, 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT. 
The  itatQti^  relating  to  bankrupt  debtors  are  administered  by  ^^'^'^ 
thr  Supnmie  Court,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  Judge 
tbd^f^  called  the  Jud^e  in  Bankruptcy,  who  may  on  occasion 
Ucgaie  certain  of  the  |X)wer3  vested  in  hitn  to  the  Registrar  of 
Biflkrupt  Kfftateff.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  and 
ti  unable  to  pay  bis  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his 
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estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  these  latter  may, 
certain  specified  circumstances,  apply  for  a  compulsory  8e({iMi*^ 
SequMtwiioii  tration.  An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an  offidal  assignee,  W 
appointed  by  the  Judge  to  manage  each  sequestrated  estate.  Hb 
duties  are  to  realise  the  bankrupt's  assets,  and  pay  pro  rala  tk 
debts  proved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judge.  After  each 
bankrupt's  case  has  been  investigated,  and  all  dividends  have  beat 
paid,  the  Judge  may  at  his  discretion  grant  a  certificate  relieving 
the  bankrupt  from  all  future  liability.  This  certificate  is  grantot 
in  all  cases  where  no  blame  has  been  found  to  attach  to  the  appli- 
cant ;  but  where  the  bankruptcy  has  been  brought  about  by  redk* 
lessness  or  fraud,  it  is  often  withheld  for  some  time,  and,  in  y«ij 
bad  cases,  refused  entirely.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  th» 
Judge  may  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  in  similar  mode  as  h 
provided  in  respect  to  an  order,  decision,  or  ruling  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  CJourt,  and  by  the  rules  of  Court  the  Judge  frm 
whose  decision  an  appeal  has  been  made  may  not  sit  to  hear 
appeal. 

The  number  of  bankrupts,  and  the  amounts  for  which  th^ 
failed,  and  other  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  tliii 
volume  relating  to  finance. 


3^3 


PART  XII. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

*HE  record  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Crown  Colony  Ix^lojigit 

more  to  history  than  to  current  sUttistics.     It  h  therefore 

,  proposed,  in  the  following  sketch,  to  deal  with  matters  prior 

atablishment  of  Eesponsihle  Government,  though  a  hrief 

kiive  of  the  early  history  and  Bottlement  of  the  country  will 

I  fooad  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume. 


Present  mode  of 
giJverBmciit 
begmn  In  186S. 


Thr  present  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  about  thirty- 
jears  ago,  the  **  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  South 
Tilee^  and  to  giiint  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  received 
Boyal  assent  on  the  16th  July,  18 of).  This  imjiurtant  statute 
proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  24th  of  November  of  the  same 
V  and  at  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  a^^ay  entirely 
former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative 
inber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  etpial  prii^loges,  making  the 
lonista  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in 
,tfr  purls  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  Colony  to 
Empire  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act 
iply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  same 
ti«iit8  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingtlom,  namely,  of  tiixing 
Ltlteni^lves,  and  of  being  governed  by  Minifitei-s  responsible  to  a 
'arliament  elected  by  the  |:»eople.  The  authority  %^ested  in  the 
Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  TN  So^croiffii. 
txmiie  ia  widely  different.  The  Sovereign,  previously  to  Respon- 
iibk  Government,  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost  despotic 
power.  This  official,  in  times  past,  united  in  himself  the  executive 
kgifihitive  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and  independence 
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In  Queen's 
iuun€. 


were  to  no  small  degree  In  his  power.     With  the  establishment* 
Responiiihlo  Govern ment^  iliis   etate   of   things   ceast^d,  and 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  Is  now  found  compati 
with  the  full  protection   of  public  rights.      The  readiness 
which  the  people  of  the  Colony  adapted  themselves  to  the 
and  practice  of  their  new  government  was  not  el  little  remarks 
and  fully  justiJied  their  a>isamption  of  its  privileges. 

All  laws  ai-e  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  **by  and 
the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  legislative 
the  Governor,   as  the   Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of 
Sovereign  immediately  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  reserving  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign,  if  he  thinks  fit     In  or 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  1 
consider,  wider  distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  ^ 
Government  and  Letjislature  consist. 


THE  00  VERXOJi. 

Pled.       Previously  to  the  year  1879  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
appointed  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  ;  but  in 
year  the  practice  was  discontinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alf 
Stephen,  given  during  the  tenuis  of  olKce  of  Sir  Hercules  Robins 
The  change  was  first  carried  out  in  the  appointment  of 
Augustus  LoftuB.     The  office  of  Governor  is  now  oonatituted 
permantrut  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing  Commission, 
of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only.     The  Gove 
receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under  the  Royi 
si<jn  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
2*Jth  April,  1879,  as  well  as  tlie  instructions  issued   (under 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen's  **  will  i 
pleasure."     The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enfor 
declare  that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  em] lowered  **  to  do 
execute  all  things  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  teno 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  of  such  Conimi&sion  as  may  be  issued  ( 
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kTHE   OOVERNOM.  3^ 
sign  manual  and  signet^  and  according  to  such 

IfoM  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ^ven  to  him  under  our  ^M 

aanal  and  signet,  or  by  our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  ^M 

iiroogh  one  of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  ^M 

w%  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  force  in  the  Colony."  ^M 

imtom  wbich  has  now  long  prevailed  no  Governor  is  allowed  ^M 

bis  office  longer  than  six  years.      Should  the  Governor  ^M 

ne  incapable  during  bis  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed  ^M 

i  arrival  of  bis  succeasor,  or  should  he  have  occasion  to  ^M 
te  Colony  for  any  considerable  period,  the  Government  is 

istered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  or,  if  there  be  Lieutenan 
.nt-Govemor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be  appointed    °^*'™**'- 

tig  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patf^nt  and  instructions.  ^M 

■ttit  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  was  ^M 

^pby  a  Commission,  dated   30tli  Aprils  1879;  and  the  ^M 

iskrAtoT  was  appointed  by  a  Commisaion  of  the  same  date,  ^M 

I  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  time-  ^M 

Eten ant- Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  The  Admiuia* 
fd  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Gov*ei-nor 
temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
vemor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  with 

MB  ol  his  instructions.     He  may  not  leave  the  Colony  ^j 

^k  Queen's  special  leave,  unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  ^M 

^Bbouring  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  ^| 

^■Qcce^ing  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  ^M 

^B;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  may  leave  the  ^H 

^m  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month  without  its  being  ^M 

wnm  a  departure^  if  he  shall  have  prevtouKly  informed  the  ^H 

ivB  Coitncil  in  writing  of   hm  intention,  and  appointed  a  ^M 

tcj  act  for  him  till  his  return.     This  deputy  must,  in  the  ^M 

itftncc,  be  the  Lieutenantr  Govern  or ;  but  if ,  from  any  cause,  ^M 

rkw  are  not  available^  the  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he  ^M 

,m  hut  deputy.  ^H 


CovcTOOr 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The   Governor's  functions,  according  to  the   Letters 
Commission,  and  Instructions  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows  i 

The  Governor  la  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  ' 
all  Crown  grants,  ifcc,  roust  pass. 

The  Govomor  has  the  appointment  oi  his  own  Council — tl 
Executive.     He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is,  or 
its  President ;   but  in  his  absence  Roine  other  member  may 
nominated  to  preside.     It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint 
member  of  the  Ministry  permanent  Vice-PiTesident,  who  pr 
in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony^j 
to  him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queens  na 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other 
sary  oflBcers  and  Ministers'* ;  and  he  may  remove,  by  virtue  of  1 
powers  as  Viceroy,  from   the  exercise  of  his  office  any  ollici&l 
appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositaiy  of  the  prerogative  of  ] 
within  the  Colony,  having   it  in   his   power    to   pardon,  eitl 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  ofl*ender  convicted  in  New  1 
Walt?.s.     He  can  also  remit  6nea,  ]>enaltieii,  and  forfeitures  due  i 
the  Crown  J  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  tlie  conditioa  of! 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  tlie  Colony,  unless  the  oftence  haal 
a  political  one  only.     In  all  capital  cases  the  Governor  is  req 
by  his  instructions  to  obtain  a  repoil  in  writing  from  the  J^ 
who  tried  the  prisoner,  which  is  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting  i 
the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Judge  himself  may  also  be  exau 
before  the  Council,  although  hia  recommendations  need  not  ne 
sarily  be  adopted*     Tlie  Uovemor,  liowever,  is  not  empowered 
reprieve  any  capitally  sentenced  prisoner,  or  pardon  him  absolutelf 
'*  unless  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  reoeiTin 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  in  all  such  cases  he  is  < 
decide  either  to  extend  or  to  withhold  the  pardon  or  repriew 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the  members fl 
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Ixecutire  Council  concur  therein  or  other vrifie."  If  the 
aor  decities  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
at  tnake  a  minute  in  ihe  pmceedings,  stating,  in  extetiso, 
ions  for  ao  acting. 

Governor  ia  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
g  him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Mature,  and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or 
5  ''any  legislative  body"  existing  in  the  Colony. 

iustructiona,  however,  provide  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  povemor  act* 

*  by  advice  of     i 

powers  ike  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Execn-  E^ecutivr. 
kuncil  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  imtui*e  is  such  that 
>pinion  the  public  service  **  would  sustjxin  material  preju- 
or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  the  Council,  or  '*  too 
to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given/'  but  in  all  such 
Ctaes  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
able  ilie  measures  taken  by  him,  and  las  reasons  for  acting, 
xpireaaly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he 
St^  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct 

tto  the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  hut  in  such  cases 
red  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances 
>rmation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
ero 
Ac 


emor  acts  a&  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  oovemor 
Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  Bills  for  ropmu  Ro}-a! 


Haal  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal 
^Mth  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided 
^■extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown* 
Pft  eight  different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the 
Mr  is  bound  to  refuse  the  Boyal  assent     They  are  : — 

I.)  Bivorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  particular 
persons). 

2.)  Bills  makiijg  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to 
the  Governor* 
Bills  affecting  the  currency* 
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(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  i 

ance  with  the  **  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  lS72l^ 

(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  o' 

(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  diaciplintj  or  control  of  U«i 
Majpsty^a  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills   of  great   importance,  or   extraonlinary   in 
nature,  whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing 
the  Colony,  or  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  Uai^ 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  mnj  be  prejudiced. 

(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  asse^nt  i 
already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disaUo 
unless  they  conUiiu  a  clause  suspending  their  o|^»eniti 
until  the  Queons  pleasure  has  btjen  signified,  or 
the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent 
for  bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  i 
which  case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  i 
England,  or  inoon&iNtent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligatio 
and  in  every  such  case  ho  is  required  to  transmit 
to  Her  Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
to  it. 

►  wgiiiaiijjff  The  fnUowing  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of 
Governor  in  assenting  to  Bills  on  Ijehalf  of  tbe  Queen,  or  reserf 
them  for  the  conwidemtion  of  tlie  Sovereign  : — 5  and  G  Vic, 
31-32,  cap.  76  ;  7  and  8  Vic,  sec.  7,  cap.  74  ;  and  13  and  14  Vw 
cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32,  and  33.  The  effect  of  these  ena^itments  ift  i 
deprive  any  reserved  Bill  of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  QneenV 
asjsent  thereto  has  been  formally  communicated  to  the  Govemor| 
and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Bill  to  which 
Governor  has  assented  on  her  behalf  within  two  years  after  ih 
receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, : 
which  case  the  Bill  i&  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  message  i 
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Io?«iTi(>r,  ancl  proclamation.  Heserved  Bills  are  to  be  laifl 
9  Her  Majesty  in  Cotmcil,  and  tlie  Queen  may  alluw  them  or 
'ithin  a  pe»ri<Kl  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
red  hy  the  CJovemor.  The  Queen  a  a«Hent  to  reservetl  Bills 
Umusmitted  by  telegram, 

tke  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  sunimoninir  < 
Ptt  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within 
lys  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

e  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Go- 
deEned  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but 
ies  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
Act.  In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he 
mmoQ  the  LegbsUtiire  Assembly,  appoint  the  President  of 
gislative  C'ounciJ  ;  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint 
aters  proprio  motu  ;  also  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the 
flire,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment  is  not  vested  in 
^KdifparttDents;  issue  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of 
f^Boe  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence 
p  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occumng  in  the 
pUj.  He  alflo  appoints  all  retuming-olHeers,  and  issues  the 
I  for  additional  members  provided  for  by  the  expansive  clauses 
b  Electoral  Act. 

summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Go-  pjagoiotion 
^  usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  **'  *''^"«^«"*» 
^Kbut  he  m  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so ;  and^  as  a  matter  of 
^Biometimes  declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers,  This, 
^Blias  never  happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis- 
biL  As  to  summoning  or  proroguing  a  difference  of  opinion 
Wly  likely  to  arise.     The  relations  established  between  the 

Rand  the  representjitives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
time-honoured  precedents  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
y  be  thus  derfin^.     The  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  from  — 
l^ers  of  the  Legislature ;  (2)  Holding  the  same  political 
chosen  from  the  party  poss^sing  a  majority  in  the 
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XrtniiJistanc'cs 
dtjr  whk'h  (^ 
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of  mcrcj'. 


House  of  Commons ;  (3)  Carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  •,  (^ 
Under  a  common  resix)nsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collecti' 
reBignation  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  ackuo'i 
1  edging  a  common  siibonli nation  to  one  Chief  Minister/' 

Tbe  Imperial  role  as  to   the  circumstances    under    wLtoh 

Government  is  bound  to  resign,  is  as  follows  : — ^Censure,  inyolTb 
loss  of  office,  rests  entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popu! 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Hence  directly  a  Ministry  faHs 
command  a  majority  of  the  Hoiiee  of  Commons  it  must  give  pin 
to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a  Cabinet  may  be  shown 
three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  a  specific  deckf 
tion  of  I  want  of  confidence  ;  sccondiy,  by  a  vote  disapproving 
some'act  of  the  Government ;  or  thirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  aoa 
important  measure  introduced  by  the  ilinistry.  In  any  of  tb< 
cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wal 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of 
Koyal  prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  thi: 
has  been  more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  H( 
Robinson  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  8ir  John  Hobei 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable 
Heniy  Parkes  to  go  to  the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  « 
case  was  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  provision  for 
expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
resjxtnsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  pi 
undoubted  right  of  grantLiig  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  Farfil 
ment,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  thi 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy 
the  conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  populatiflj 
and  it  must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  ik 
solution  take  place  before  supplies  had  been  gi-anted 

The  exeixiise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  import 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some 
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stjoog  pressure  brougUt  to  bear  upon  him  in  connectioa  with 

twill  be  well  to  quote  at  length  a  desfmtcli  of  Lord 
explaining  the  instructions  on  this  point.     Under  date 
ty,  1875,  he  wrote  : — 

should  be  understood  that  no  capital  sentence  may  bo 
dUTied  out,  commuted,  or  remitted,  without  a  consideration 
I  Cftfle  by  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  uasemblcd  in 
kive  Council.  A  minor  sentence  may  be  commuted  or 
cd  by  the  Governor,  after  he  has  duly  considered  the  advice, 
of  his  Ministers  collectively  in  Executive  Council,  or  of  the 
ten  more  immediately  responsible  for  matters  connected 
\  administration  of  justice ;  and  whether  such  advice  is  or 
dered  in  Executive  Council,  it  would  seem  desirable 
iier  also  given  orally  or  not,   it  should  be   given   in 

t 

^  e(Xoeption  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  SSL^S^ULiB. 
>  Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practicalU%  to  the  control  of  ^JJif*  "^*'**'^ 
egialature,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  bis  office 
nmander-in-Chiel  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Governor*B 
■a  in  this  regard  are  defined  and  reflated  by  the  Military 
[aval  Forces  Regulation  Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing 
^  raising  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to 
l^^preme  command  in  the  *■  Governor,"  which  title,  in  the 
^■ktion  clauBe,  is  defined  to  mean  **  the  Governor  with  the 
^of  the  Executive  Council,"  unless  the  context  sliall  olfierwue 
Full  powers  with  relation  to  the  Volunteer  Force  are  also 
on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 
\  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  ^^  Governor''  only  means 
or  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  if  this 
[  incQnsistent  with  tfie  coiUexl  or  subjtct-matter.  It 
that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
able  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act 
'responsibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in 
Commander-in-Chief  in  England  (when  saeh  an 
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officer  exists,  whicli  la  very  seldom,  the  control  of  tlie  amiy  uau 
being  vesteJ  iii  Gt^uerala  com  mantling- In -chief) ;  that  is»  he  has  i 
times  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  armed  force  of  the  Colooy. 
power  is  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  British  Colo 
the  Governor  possesses  no  more  power  over  the  military  thitn 
does  over  any  civil  department  of  the  aervica     The  position  of  I 
Governor  as  Captaiu-General  does  not,  however,  give  him  poi 
to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops,  slioiild  any  suAl 
stationed  in  the  Colony, 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  the  G<  ■ 
proclaim  martial  law,  diiFerent  opinions  are  held.     But  1 
no  doubt,  as  the  power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  sta 
force  in  the  Colony,  that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter  otp 
rogative.     The  necessity  for  proclaiming  martial  law  has  hi 
never  occurred  since  the  advent  of  Kesponsible  Government. 


s  Cabinet. 


nliteniDot 

usually  up. 
pointed  from 


THE  EXECUTIVE, 
The  Executive  Council  is  com  posed  of  the  ten  Siinistera,  3 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attomey-Genersli, 
Secretary  for  Lands,  tbe  Secretary  for  Fublic  Works,  the  Mm 
of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Seer 
Mines,  and  the  Postmaster- General,  with  sometimes  a  Vio^I 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  w  Ithout  a  portfolio, 
form  tbe  Calnnet,  and,  of  course,  are  i'esj>onsible  to  Parli 
The  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also 
his  contidence,  but  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  lie 
drawn,  so  long  as  they  can  command  a  working  majoritjr  in  i 
Assembly.     The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  althoa|^l 
^Onistry  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  tbis  case  thecont 
existence  of  any  Government  would  depend  directly  on  the  y 
the  constituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  i 

It  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Miniiiter  to  be  selected  from  ^ 
Upper  House,  although  at  the  present  time  there  are  threc^l^ 
it   will   thus    be   ^een   that   the   principle  of    the  reapoDttUS 
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iC  mesmhers  of  th»  Govornment  to  Parliament  is  fully  carried 
^1  For  ©vary  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some  Minister 
h  nsponsdbl?  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of  Lnperial 
Httdcet,  vfhefie  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor,  he  him- 
Uilf  is  revponaible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  tnem- 
iWra  are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
^bo  loophole  is  left  for  tlie  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The 
Crown,  except  la  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
Vbt  bestowal  of  titles),  acts  towanJs  the  Executive  through  its 
(fesentative,  the  Governor  ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception 
Responsible  Government,  Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official 
that  he  should  make  "a  judicious  use  of  the  Induence, 
than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office,"  which  wise  maxim  baa 
\f  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  casefl,  such  as  when  his 
letion  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the  Governor  is 
without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may  thereby 
;bt  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael 
in  a  communication  to  the  Governor-General  of 
in  1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor 
tny  British  Colony  *'  has  on  unquestionable  constitutional  right 
dismiss  his  Ministers,  if  from  any  ra use  he  feels  it  incumbent 
htm  to  do  so."*  This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
Uty,  for  if  the  Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office, 
tlie  Governor  will  be  forced  to  give  way,  or  else  per- 
tni  he  can  select  a  Ministry  which  the  Assembly  will 
Th©  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in  every  other  case, 
ihe  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters  of  routine 
Govetnor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
most  caites  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  depart- 
he  will  adopt  even  the  individual  recomraeiifktions  of  tha 
by  whom  tliey  are  severally  controlled. 
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I  ragftrds  matters  of  pnrely  Imperial  interest  the  Governor  is 
ible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation. 


f  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT, 

If,  in  consecjuence  of  his  action  on  any  sucli  matter,  he  Is  invoW 
in  a  dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  tb 
Sovereign,  should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  bj  the  Colon 
Office,     If  his  conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  mo 
likely  be  recalled.     It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can 
Governor  bo  held  to  be  responsible  directly  to  Parliament  foi 
his  conduct.     His  Minister  are  responsible,  but  personally  he  I 
only  to  render  an  account  to  the  Crown  itself,  that  is,  to 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Exctnitlvc  must       The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  nnb 
hyaovcraor.      duly  summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  at   least  two  niemb 
besides  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceeding 
The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follow*  :- 

rrctiiier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  The  Hon,  George  Richard  Dibbs, 

Colonial  Treaaurer.,,.. The  Hon.  John  See, 

Attorney-General   , ,.,.  The  Hon,  Edmund  BartoD,  Q.C- 

Secretary  for  Landa   ........  ......  The  Hoti.  Henry  Copehiod. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works......  The  Hon,  William  John  Lyne, 

Miniater  of  Fubllo  Instruction  The  Hon,  Francis  Batharet  Suttor. 

Mini*! ter  of  Justice , Th  o  H  on ,  Eiciiu,rd  Edward  OX 

Poatmaater-G  eneral    ....,., Th©  Ho n .  Joh  n  K idd. 

Secretary  for  M  inea The  Hon.  Thorn  as  Michael  Slattery, 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  Kepresentative  of 
the  Govenimenl  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  (without portfolio)  The  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Salomons^  Q.C. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Government  there  hav 
been  twenty -seven  Ministries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  bein 
one  year  and  four  months.      Nine  Governments  have  been 
placed  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or  implied,  and  three  resigne 
through  having  been  defeated  on  important  measures  of  policy  ; 
wliile  two  retired  on  having  been  saved  from  defeat  only  by  ihM 
Speaker  s  casting  vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  i 
adjournment  of  the  House  having  been    carried   against  then 
Three  Ministries  were   merged   into   the  succeeding  ones;  £▼ 
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iv^ed  without  a  direct  vote  having  been  carried  against  them, 
bit  k  consequence  of  not  possessing  a  working  majority;  and  one 
[  Ccrermnent  fell  to  pieces  through  internal  disagreements, 

THE  PARLIAMENT. 
It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  luutivet 
<ii»fiaition  is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  uoiises 

,  tl]kdefin«d 

ami  Legialative  Assembly,    Such  is  the  fact^  but  no  inconvenience 

bos  arisen  thereby,  wnce  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed 

>  tlie  precedents  regulating  tbe  proceedings  and  relations,  inter 

^nC  the  two  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed^ 

f  £ur  as  applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.     The  Constitution  Act 

ondes  that  all  money  bills  sliall  be  intrnduced  in  the  Lower 

only.      The  important  rule  of  the  House  of   Commons, 

two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly  enforced  ever  since, 

it  **an  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty  in  Parliament 

I  the  sole  gift  of  the  CommonSj  and  it  is  tbe  undoubted  right  of 

lie  Commons  to  direct^  limit,  and  appoint  in  Bueh  bills,  the  ends, 

Fpuposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualiBcations 

of  tuch  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the 

Hausa  of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parlia- 

\  inent  of  this  Colony,  and  has  always  been  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  im|Jortant  of  rttriiamcnt 

cannot  piifi!sl|l 

the;  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  tof  contcunt^j 

paimhing  for  contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has, 

m  one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  condact  assumed 

[  to  he  dishonorable  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him.     As 

teg^rds  disorderly  conduct  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  it  has 

teeu  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  aflirmed  by  the  Privy  Council, 

tliAt  the  Assembly  only  jKissesses  the   power  of   suspending   a 

oember  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period  of  the  sitting  at 

vhtch  iuch  conduct  took  place.     A  member  may  be  also  removed 

I  fconi  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in  obatruc- 

tioii  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders  ;  but  fortunately  this  course 

^^  fleldom  been  rendered  necessary. 
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Witnesses  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  oitiii 
Housei  or  befoi"e  committees  of  the  CouDcil  or  Assembly, 
necessary  powers  lor  oompelling  their  attendance  having  been 
ferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  188L  Any  person  disobeying 
Buoinions  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge^s  warrant,  and  tbe  niaximui 
penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is  imprisonment  for 
calendar  montb. 

As  regards  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  tlie  Legislati' 
Council  no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  alihouj 
tho  minimum  number  is  fixed  at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen 
this  gives  power  to  a  Governor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruct 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  the  wOl  of  the  Government,  and  ^ 
Lower  House  by  **  swamping"  the  CounciL  Such  a  proceedin 
however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  ex 
circumstances.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  an  attempt  to  **swaw 
the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  premierships  of 
late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the  001 
most  strongly,  altliough  the  somewliat  peculiar  circumstances 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Governor's  acili 
The  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  JolH 
Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then,  "swamprnj 
the  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entert^iined,  nor  is  there  mn6 
chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in 
has  been  aiHrmed,  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  in* 
between  Sir  Jolm  Young  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  dflj 
(of  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the  members  of  the  Legislati" 
Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient  nnmVjer,  and  that  1 
nominations  should  ever  he  maile  merely  for  the  purj^ose 
strengthening  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A  deid 
lock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  univi 
feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  tbe  will  of  the  people, 
in  such  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  till 
deliberate  will  of  the  people's  ropresentativea  The  CouncU  il 
intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation  j  and  it  doubtless  1 
a  useful  **  brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  COU^^CIL. 

I  Ab  before  stated,  the  tnenibera  of  the  Upper  House  are  nouii-  Constitution  ol 

*  .    .  th*  Lc-iH^lttUvii 

\>j  the  Governor,   the   minimum  number  composing  the  CoundL 

being  fixed  jit  twenty-one.     No  limit  a.s  to  numbers  is  fixed 
the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  an-angement 
Jy  described  die   number  is  practically  kept  down  by  tlie 
Huston  of  all  purely  political  appointmenta.     As  the  number  of 
Qbers  of  the  Ajssembly  has  been  greatly  increased  in  pursuance 
the  *'  expansion"  clauses  of  the  Act,  the  present  number  of 
nberv  corojiosing  the  Council  (seventy-one)  will  not  be  considered 
1  unfair  pro|K)rtion,  as  the  increase  is  in  about  the  sjime  ratio  as 
of  the  Assembly.     The  members  must  be  of  full  age,  and 
natural-born  or  duly  naturalized  subjects  of  the  empire, 
sfifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid 
!  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  officers  *'in 
*  Majesty  s  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pa}^  or  retired 
I OD  pensions/'    Though  the  appointment  ia  for  life,  a  member 
'  resiim  his  seat,  and  he  also  forfeits  it  by  al>sence  from  two  Member* 
entire  sessions   without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalized  in 
Ifmretgn  State,  by  becoming   bankrupt,  by  iTeooming  a  public 
ftctijr,  or  defaulter,  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  being 
'  >f  felony,  or  any  infamous  crime.     The  Governor  appoints 
ves,  if  considered  necessary;  the  President,  who  may 
:  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting  vote.     An  attendance  Quoruin. 
I  one-tliird  of  the  meml>era  on  the  roll  was  necessary  to  constitute 
ijuorum,  but  an  Act  has  lat^ely  been  cnrrieAl  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ion  to  one*fourth.     Tlie  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least 
\  in  every  year,  and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months 
elapse  between  session   and  session,     Tlio  proceedings  are 
alat^  by  standing  ortlers,  which  are^  in  the  main,  similar  to 
of  the    Assembly,  the  latter  being  fi-amed   on  the   model 
the  rnle«  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.     No  member 
f  jit  or  rote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  the 
fction  pi  escribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 
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THE  LEQISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 
Tlie  Lower  Housa  of  Parliament  is  elected  by  manhood 
the  number  of  eJectorates  being  at  present  seventy-four,  rel 
141  members.     The  qualitication  of  electors  is  derived  either 
actual  residence  in  an  electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehold  or  1 
hold  therein.     The  following  are  the  rules  applying  to  each  of 
two  caaes : — 

1,  Any  pei'son  claiming  a  right  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoB 
roll  in  respect  of  residence  must  prove  that  at  the  time  of 
collection  of  the  roll  he  resided  in  the  electorate  in  question, 
had  done  so  for  six  months  previously. 

2.  Awy  person  who  claims  in  respect  of  property  must  sh<p 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  list  was  made  up,  and  during 
preceding  six  months  :— 

(a^)  He  is  and  has  been  holder  of  a  freehold  or  leasehold  esta 

of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or 
f  6.  J  He  is  and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  rente  and  profits 

the  annual  value  of  £10,  arising  from  freehold  or  li 

hold  property,  or 
(c.)  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  house,  warehouse,  offitii 

shop,   room»  or  building,  either  with  or  without 

attach eii,  of  the  annual  value  of  XIO,  or 
(<L)  Holds  and  Iiaa  held  a  Crown  lease  or  license  for 

purposes  within  the  electoral  district 

The  six  months  occupation  is  not  required  to  he  of  the  su 
premises,  provided  he  has  occupied  continuously  several  neto 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  quali 
cations  to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  any  electorate  ;  hut  he  can  oul 
have  one  vot^  in  each  electorate,  no  matter  how  many  qualificati< 
he  has  in  that  electorate.  If  he  is  qualified  in  several  electomt 
he  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll  in  each«  The 
is  now  before  the  Parliament  a  measure  to  carry  out  the  **oiic 
one  vote"  principle. 
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A  ptam  m  disabled  from  looting  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  DkabiutiM. 
rd  tJie  following  disqualifications  at  the  time  of  making  oat 
elaciond  roll ; — 

L  Being  of  nnsound  mind. 

2L  Being  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid. 

X  Having  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  otlier  infamous 

crtine^  unless  he  has  either  received  a  free  or  conditional 

pardon,  or  has  served  his  sentence. 
4*  Being  in  the  military  or  naval  service  on  full  pay.     Mem- 

bemhip  in  a  volunteer  or  militia  corps  does  not  disqualify. 
5u  Being  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 

(including  the  Inspector-General). 

**  expansion  clauses"  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  called,  provide  "Expawrioii 
wheji  an  electorate  which  has  previously  returned  only  one  Eiectoi*'  Ati. 
dW  has  3>000  names  on  its  electoral  roll,  or  when  one  which 
nuK  two  members  is  possessed  of  5,000  voters,  or  one  which 
BDS  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 
to  return  an  additional  member  ;  but  the  Governor  must 
Qotify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette. 

ny  natural  bom  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Quoimcation  for 
^ble  of  being  elected  a  ntemher  of  the  Assembly,   subject  AMcmbiy. 
the  same  disqualifications  as  for  voters,  with  the  following 
itional  ones : — 
1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
2l  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 

either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pl^isure. 
U.  Ht?  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 
the  public  service. 

6y    the    *»  Constitution   Act   Amendment   Act  of   1884"   theofflresof 
Iqualification  of  persons  holding  office  o!   profit  was  declared  ^^  *' 
to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 
The  third  disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any 
made   by  a  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
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persona.    If  any  disrjualified  person  should  be  elected  the  i 
is  voided  by  the  Hou^e,  and  should  such  person  presume  to^ 
vote  he  i«  liable  to  a  fine  o£  £500. 

By  an  Act,  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  m« 
of  the  Assembly  are  allowed  the  sum  of  J&3(i0  per 
reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 
Parliamentary  duties. 

Before  takinjcf  his  seat  each   member    must  take  the 
allegiance  in  the  prescnl>ed  form,  or  make  an  afiirmation  in  1 
it.     A  member  may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  anit  he  ia  he 
have  vacated  it  under  any  of  the  following  conditions  : — Ah 
during  a  whole  session  without  lejive,  naturalization  in  a  fo 
country,  bankruptcy^  being  a  defaulter,  or  convicted  of 
felony »  or  any  ether  infamous  crime. 

The  Act  37  Yic,  No,  7,  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  ] 
its  existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.     One 
least,   must  be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  tnuati 
elapse  between  any  two  sessions.     On  meeting  after 
election,  the  first  business  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  i 
casting  vote.     Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  the  Sp 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Writs  for  |2:eneral  elections  must  be  made  returnable  not  I 
than  thirty-five  clear  days  after    the  date  of   the   procia 
dissolving  the  former  Parliament.     Writs  for  general  ele 
and  also  for  vacancies  occurring  between  a  general  electioQJ 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  business,  ans  i 
by  the  Governor,     For  all  other  elections  the  writs  are  issue 
the  Speaker  J  unless  absent  from  the  Colony,  or  unless  no  Sji 
has  yet  been  elected,  when  the  Governor  signs  these  writs  in  1 
manner  to  the  others. 

Election  is  by  ballot,  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote  I 
compiled  once  a  year  and  published  for  general  information. 

l««flnf  oiftrtt        The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  me 
the  22nd  May,  186G,  just  six  months  after  the  proclammt 
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Its  duration,    unless  Parliament    sbould  be  r*tiretioii  oi 

FVrlifluneut. 


pnyrogaed,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  yeiarsj  but  in 
\x  Act  was  paased  eatablishing  triennial  Parlijinieiit*,  wliidi 
ace  remained  law.  Siuoe  the  inaugumtion  of  Ec^spon- 
Qent  there  have  been  fifteen  appeals  to  the  people, 
;  will  be  seen  tbe  duration  of  each  Assembly  lias  not 
ren  tbe  sborter  period  of  lifo  to  wbicb  its  existence  is 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration  of  each 
bent  elected  under  Constitutional  Government. 

pttntion  of  Parliaments  since  the  Establishment  of 
;'  Besponsible  Government 


1 

opened. 

DittOlTfid. 

Dumtion. 

Kaof 

■ 

Yr.     mth.  dy. 

■ 

22  May.     1856.. 

19  Dec, 

1857  .. 

1        6 

27 

2 

■ 

23Mftroh,18r)8... 

11  April, 

1859  .,. 

1        0 

1» 

2 

V 

30  Aug,,    hSfjO  ,. 

10  Nov., 

ISOO  ., 

1        2 

11 

2 

K 

10  .Un,,     184U  .,. 

10  Nov., 

1864... 

3      10 

0 

5 

■ 

2ni?&u.»     18<i5  ,. 

15  Nov., 

18G9  .. 

4       9 

22 

6 

■ 

27J1W1,,     1870... 

3  Feb., 

1R72  ... 

2       0 

7 

3 

K 

30  April,    1872  .. 

28  Nov., 

1874  .,. 

2     a 

29 

4 

■ 

27  Jan.,     1875... 

12  Oct.. 

1877.,. 

2        8 

15 

3 

■ 

27  Nov..    1877.. 

9  Nov., 

1880.. 

2     U 

13 

3 

■ 

15  Dec-,     1880   ., 

2ti  Nov., 

1882  ... 

1      il 

8 

3 

■ 

3  Jan.,     188.^  ..1 

7  Oct.. 

nm ... 

2       Q 

4 

6 

■ 

17  Nov.,    18J^i.,i 

20  Jan., 

18JS7  ... 

I        2 

9 

2 

HTT       *    \I..r,-|l,18S7    .    . 

HI  Jan., 

I8b9,.. 

I      10 

Jl 

3 

K                    .     1HH'.)  .. 

6  June, 

1.891  ... 

2         3 

15 

d 

^L       .         .  ,     1891  ... 

.., 

2       2 

6 

3  to  4 

1^™^                    ^ 

hiaoif tit  of  interest  displayed  by  tbe  electors  in  the  exerciser  fntcrwt  db- 
r  fnuiehifle  is  very  considerable,  though  tbe  proportion  of  cttfctioua, 
peoofftled  may  not  appear  to  sustain  this  view.  At  the 
^■e^ion  of  1891  the  total  number  of  votei-a  on  the  electoral 
||^%05,4.^6,  or  10  votei*»  to  every  36  persons  in  the  coni- 
h  In  seven  electorates,  with  19,559  electors,  returning 
sbera,  there  were  no  contestB,  Tho  remaining  67 
returning  134  members,  comprised  285,897  electors, 
I  only  184,091,  or  64^39  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 
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Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  some  of  the  electoral  distnci 
electors  can  only  record  their  votes  at  considerable  inconi 
to  themselves,  and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  the  fact  t 
number  of  non-resident  voters  is  very  considerable,  must  be 
the  apparently  low  percentage  of  votes  recorded. 

Proportion  i»f  The  number  of  males  of  full  ace,  cx>mpared  with   tb 

eiitfibie  to  vote,    population,  is  very  lai^,  the  proportion  at  the  last 

!28'18  jier  cent  Tlie  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  i 
system  of  universal  suffrage  which  prevails  amounts  to  i 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  there  having  been 
personft  on  the  electoral  roll  for  1891-92,  The  average  nn 
electors  per  member  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  electi 
2^1 66^  and  the  eatiraated  population  to  each  member  wi 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  i*e8ult  of  all  the  genetul 
which  have  t4iken  place  under  Kepresentative  Govern  meal 

Parliamentary  Eteetiona. 


DiiteorttaeiMue 

No.  of 

Voters 

U 

fill 

« 

H 

of  Writfc 

Pu-liiuueut 

on  Roll. 

^mm:: 

ii 

l! 

1 

1 

«M*y.l856 

23 MKTch,  1<I58  .... 
30  August,  1861*. . . . 
10  J&uuafy.  1801  .. 

24      ,,       ise6 

2T        „         11170 
30  April,  mi..,, 
87  JAriuar^Vt  1BT5  .. 
S7  Kovcmoer,  1H77.J 
18D««eaiber,1880. 

S  Jaimary.  1S83  ,. 
17  Nov«tnlM3T,  1S8A„ 
S7  JAUUftry,  18)*7  . . 
10        „         1889 

fl  June,  1881 


Fhit 

44,(20 

M 

* 

# 

m 

•  J 

Secnud .... 

72,177 

72 

14 

54,800 

27,804 

Third    .,.. 

S8,34e 

72 

10 

es,os2 

27,4tf0 

Fourth .... 

1WI,180 

72 

10  1 

76.876 

28.S40 

Fifth     .... 

111*,872 

72 

15 

00,730 

44,811 

9uth     ,,.. 

138,734 

72 

11 

108,000 

50,331 

Seventh    ,. 

1MJ«I8 

72 

8 

125,488 

00,004 

Eiirbth.... 

iaO,S43 

12 

10 

104,576 

57,«51 

Ninth    .... 

ieo,045 

78 

10 

1S0.008 

6S,17X 

Tenth    . .  _ 

188,600 

108 

14 

140348 

oo,flsr 

Eleventh  . . 

1961.280 

lis 

17 

100,260 

O0,84S 

Twelfth    .. 

232,100 

122 

8 

2(Xi,0e0 

124.378 

Thirteenth. 

£60,406 

124 

17 

131,062 

Fourteenth 

J80,1fl0 

137 

13 

257.703 

154,V>'J4 

Fiftoentli., 

S06^4S6 

141 

7 

fSh,9Sn 

134,4J01 

«3|! 
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At  tho  present  crisis  of  afiiurs  a  notice  of  the  constib 
Government  of  the  Colony  would  be  incomplete 
reference  to  the  question  of  Australian  Federation, ' 


e  prommeBtly  before  the  public  than  it  Las  been   at  any 
riotiA  9t4ige  of  Colonial  history.     It  Ima  already  been  shown, 
Jtial   chapter  of  this  work,  that   the  question  was  not 
!  hy  the  franieniof  the  first  free  Australian  Constitution, 
^'  the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly  **  to  make 

ft  in  relaiion  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen, 
fc»y  hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  in  fict,  sketched  out  a  tolerably 
pnehensive  federation  scheme.  Unfortunately,  however,  that 
position  was  included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  heredi- 
nobility,  and  in  the  stomi  of  opposition  and  ridicule  wnth 
ll  tho  liU'ter  idea  was  greet-ed,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight. 
fi  time  to  time  since  Responsible  Grovemment  came  into  being 
Bvil  ol  want  of  union  among  the  Australian  Colonies  has 
i  forcibly  apparent,  and  tlie  idea  of  federation  has  gradually 
pne  raoro  and  more  popular  among  the  people.  Some  years 
llie  morement  took  ffoch  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  inter* 
csoufereaice,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliit- 
a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  formation  of  a 
Council,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  Fedcna  ComidL 

ilclegates.     The  first  meeting  of  that  Federal   Council 

at  ilobart,  in  January,  1886,     The  Colonies  represented 

Ttctoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western   Australia,  and 

South    Wales,  South   Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

to  join,  but  South  Australia  sent  representatives  to  a 

t  meeting.      The  Council  has  held  four   meetings,   at 

si^veral   matters  of  intercolonial  interest  w*ere  discussed; 

from  its  very  inherent  constitution^  it  was  only  a  delibcra- 

\  htkving  no  executive  functions  whatever,  it  possessed 

of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force. 

,ie&  of  Fedf>ration  were  therefore  dissatisfied  with  the 

question  w*as  in,  and  agitation  was  insti tilted  with  a 

bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things. 


^rtant  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  FeticraUou  Con- 
\  wan  taken  in  February,  1800,  when  a  Conference,  con- 
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Biaiing  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  An 
laijia,  was  held  in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.     The 
ference  met  on  February  C,  and  there  were  thirteen  tneml 
pr^ent,  being   two   representatives  from   each   of  the  Cok 
except   Western   Australia    which   sent  only    one.    Sir 
ParkeSj  Premier  and   Colonial  f^cretary,  and  Mr.  W.  McMil 
Colonial  Treasurer,  representing  New  South  Wales.     Mn  Du 
Gillies,  PrPTnier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President  of  the 
ference.     The  members  held  seven  meetings,  and  diseui 
question  l»efore  them  at  considerable  length.     At  the  last ; 
the  Conference  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen,  expressii 
loyalty  and  attachment,  and  enclosing  csertain  resolutions 
result  of  the  Conference,  which  alhmied  the  desirableness 
early  union,  under  the  Crown,  of  the    Australian  Coloni«i^j 
principles  just  to  the  several  Colonies ;  tliat  the  remoter  All 
asian  Colonies  should  be  entitled  to  admission  upon  te 
afterwards  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
appointment  of  Delegates  to  a  National  Australajiian  Com 
to  consider  and  report  u|>on  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  I 
Constitution. 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  Delega' 
appointed  by  the  different  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  oa  I 
2ml  March,  1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  en 
raeuced  its  sittings  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chamber?,  Hi 
quarie-street,  Sydney,  having  been  convened  at  the  inslaoce 
Mr  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  There  were  for 
five  Members  of  the  Convention  altogether,  New  South  Wid 
Victoria,  Queensland  J  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  WesK 
Australia  (which  had  only  recently  been  placed  In  possesion 
the  privilege  of  Responsible  Ooverament),  each  sending  sev 
Delegates,  and  New  Zealand  three.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
Convention  the  seven  Delegates  from  Western  Australia  i 
absent,  as  well  as  three  other  Delegates  representing  Yicto 
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nil,  and  New  Zealand  respectively,  but  in  the  course  of 
dsiys  tbe  whole  of  Delegfiies  arrived,  and  the  Convention 


business  transacteii  by  the  Convention  was  the  unani-  Proceedingi  of 

tbeCoDventUm. 
eleotteo  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as   President     Mr.  R  W. 

,  CIrrk  of  the  Legislative  Asaenjbly  of  New  South  Wales,  was 

Seeredary  to  the  Convention,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths 

^dkseted  Vice-President     Mr.  J.  K   Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 

\  Santh  Wales  Legislative  ABsembly,  was  subsequently  elected 

ol  Committees.     Bales  of  Proceilure,  similar  in  the 

to  those  under  wluch  the  business  of  Parliament  is  con- 

were    adopteil,   and    anungements   were   made   for   the 

of  the  public  to  the  debates,  and  for  the  publication  of 

,  record  of  the  proceedings. 


I  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  Sir  Henty  Pai-kes,  setting  Rr»oiationi 

I  aertain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  an  endur- 

[foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government,  and 

ng  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution,     These  resD- 

were   discussed  by  the  Convention  during  nine  sittings, 

I  of  the  time  in  Committee  of  the  Whole^  and  after  amend- 

1  dnally  adopted-    The  resolutions  athrmed  the  following 


pies  :— 

f  1.  That  the  powers  and  rights  of  existing  Colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  might 
be  necessary  to  hand  over  to  the  Federal  Government 

|2L  That  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  States  without  the 
consent  of  the  IvegUlatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  Federal  Parliament 

[3.  Trade  between  the  federated  Colonies  to  be  absolutely  frea. 
^ Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  Parliament 

\  5.  Military  and  Kaval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  com* 
mand* 
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G.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  ( 
State  to  make  amendments  in  its  constitution 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  fx-anang  of  a  Federal 
stittition  wliich  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  B 
aentatives— the  latter  to  possess  tlie  sole  power  of  origin 
money  hills ;  also  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ;  an 
Executive  consisting  of  a  Governor-General,  with  such 
may  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Three  Committees  were  then  chosen  among  the  Delegates^ 
to  couKider  matters  relating  to  Finance,  Taxation,  and  1 
Regulations ;  a  second  to  deal  with  tlie  establishment  of  \ 
Judiciary;  and  the  third  to  pi*epare  and  submit  a  Bii 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  On  Tuesday, ' 
8ir  Samuel  GriHith,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committer  on  Cooi 
Atioptioii  nf  \ho  tional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  wYaiA 
fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  in  Committ 
the  Whole,  and  was  adopted  on  Thursday,  April  9.  On  the  i 
clay  the  Convention  was  formaily  declared  to  be  dissolved,  ai 
now  remains  for  the  Colonies  individually  to  adopt  or  rejed 
scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention* 
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PAET  XIII, 


Internal  Communication. 

Hftanj  years,  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt 
lanfl  shut  in  between  tlie  Blue  Mountaina  ajul  the  sea, 
main  roads  were  fornje<I  tlirough  this  country  within  n  few 
tb&t  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony.  These  roads  con- 
tbe  infant  towns  of  Parraniatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
ypritb  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entirely  by 
fbour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  the 
side  of  the  Nepean  ban-ed  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
^  As  early  as  the  year  179G  George  Bass  made  an  attemjjt  »«„•»  (k«^jnj|3 
I  the  mountain  ran ge^  and  returned  after  an  nnsuccesaftd  moujitttin  rm 
'i  reporting  that  it  was  impossible  to  Bnd  a  passage  eren 
^raonon  foot  In  1813,  a  protracted  season  of  drouglit, 
idj  by  considerable  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  home 
Kly  to  the  settlers  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  tlie 
Hrtirely  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  an  extension  of 
^mnd,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  whicli  they  were 
ttnmed.     In  the  month  of  ^lay  of  the  year  name* I,  Gregory  biaxImU,  ^ 

tW.  C.  Wentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson  once  more  u^'ri*Sbo 
I  to  find  a  passage  across  the  mountains-  After  meeting  *  '**^*'* 
liliiculties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  present 
tiofOf  who  have  seen  a  railway  carried  over  the  same  tracki 
ich  B&thurst  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  thette  gentle- 
looeeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through 
(oTestB,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  the 
klaim  lying  west  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  Auatralia*  Tliey 
Md  on  the  6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Oowemor 
icnt  a  pjirty  of  surreyord,  under  3Ir.  Erans,  to  import 
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on  the  practicability  of  making  a  road,  and  the  re; 
favouniblo,  the  construction  of  the  great  western  high^ 
once  commenced,  the  work  being  perfonned  bj  gangs  of 
The  track  thua  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Boadj  from  Penrith^  and  it  was  completed  na  far  aa  Buj 
the  21  at  Januarv,  1815, 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  complel 
mountain  road,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement 
found  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roada 
denjands  of  the  settlers.  The  Government,  therefore, 
itself  with  maintaining  the  roads  already  constructed^ 
ing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  centres  of 
For  many  years  these  main  roads  were  the  only  ones  wh 
attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  ha< 
gress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  ti 
years  previous  to  that  date.  Such,  however,  was  not  tJ 
The  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  t) 
and  during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  whidi 
that  remarkable  event,  so  many  new  roads  M'ere  opeiw 
large  an  increase  in  tratlic  occurred,  that  the  general 
the  public  highways  was  by  no  means  good.  The  Hoad 
ment  was  formed  lis  far  back  as  1857,  and,  although  go< 
was  done  by  the  rood  pioneers  before  that  date,  the  raod< 
of  roadmaking  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  crea! 
dejjartment.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1864  that  the 
the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  attenti< 
hands  of  the  State, 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

Kortliern  Eoad— length,  405  miles,  from  Morpetb! 
hind,  New  England. 

Western  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney 
through  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other 
townships ;  thence  jirolonged  to  the  Darling,  i 
by  a  line  1713  miles  in  length. 
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Soethieiii  Road — length,  S85  milm^  from  Sydney  to  Albary. 
I  TWfl  rood  was,  before  tlie  construction  of  the  railway, 

I  tlie  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

I  Soath  Coaflt  Rrjad — V*ngth,  250  miles.    This  road,  after  leaving 

I  Campbell  town,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  thu  top  of 

I  which  it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff*     It  then  traverses 

I  the  lUawarra  district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passt's 

I  through  the  rich  lands  watered  by  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde, 

I  and  Momya,  as  far  as  Eden,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 

1  Colony. 

P one  of  these  roods  ha^-e  now  the  importance  they  formerly  imporUnre< 
f  .  main  roftd«  k_ 

HMed.     The  railways  of  tbe  Colony  for  tlie  most  part  follow  th«i  lomwriy. 

idiniciiail  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly 

Ithfi  throu^i  trajfia      The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads 

fcfctptlers  to  the  railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying 

Pms  towards  convenient  stations  along  the  line. 

■hi  «Kp«nditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roadH  t^' 
■Ip  cQpnderably  according  to  theii*  importance.  All  roads  i 
InAaiDAd  by  the  Government  fall  under  six  classes*  On  first* 
■I  road%  the  Government  expends  yearly  an  amount  equal  to 
to  per  mile  ;  on  second-class  roads,  X25  per  mile  ]  thirtl-class, 
p  per  mile;  fourth- class,  XIO  per  naile ;  fifth-clasB,  £7  per 
k;  and  on  sixth-class  roads,  £o  per  mile. 

She  network  of  roads  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Colony  is  sup^rviaion  wid 
■ikiy  for  ptirposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  distiicts  and  road  '^w^*- 
Ml  There  are  sixty -two  road  districts,  managed  locally  by 
Mintendents,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  the  road  communi- 
poQ  of  the  Cdony  outside  the  municipal  boundaries,  under  their 
p^  The  road  tmsta  number  300,  and  have  tlie  supervision  of 
tUin  graDts  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  districts  chiefly  of 
liiOr  importance.  There  are,  however,  certain  important  roads 
ithfiTicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts.  The  length 
In  charge  of  saperintendents  or  road  engineers  is  approxi- 
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iD&tely  29,000  miles,  while  about  3,000  miles  are  under  road  tr% 
The  length  of  road  which  has  been  formed,  metalled^  and  gnkr^ 
is  not  leas  than  $,50O  miles.  There  are  also  10,000  miles  of  ri 
way  not  indeed  metalled,  but  which  hare  been  drained,  and 
which  all  necessarr  culverts  have  been  constructed,  and  1 1 ,000  m 
of  road  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior,  chi 
along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  forai^ 
settlers,  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  oommu 
for  the  settlers,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in J 
of  rain  these  roads  are  not  unfrequently  impassable^ 
roads  mentioned  above,  there  are  1,500  miles  of  mount 
Many  of  the  passes  presented  the  most  formidable  difiicull 
their  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineeniiigl 
the  officer,  lately  deceased,  who  for  so  many  years  desig 
auperviiied  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
bridr-es  of  the  Colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  Colony  wei^  ( 
and  are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  the  period  follov 
extension  of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timb 
have  since  been  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twen^-fiv 
Nearly  ttll  tlie  large  bridges  of  recent  erection  are  of  iron  ofi 
and  some  of  them  have  been  erected  under  engineering  conditio 
almost  unique,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  river  flow  in  sd 
parts  of  the  countiy.  There  are  altogether  3,200  bridges,  coverl 
a  length  of  25,000  feet,  while  there  are  also  over  280,000  feefe! 
minor  culverts,  formed  of  earthenware  piping,  from  12  to  24  i 
in  diameter.  Where  the  traffic  has  not  warranted  their 
tion,  or  where  local  circumstances  have  rendered  them  unavoid 
pUDts  or  ferries  have  been  used  instead  of  bridges.  There  are  | 
punts,  7  of  which  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  78  by  hand  ge( 
along  wire  ropea     The  number  of  boat  ferries  is  62, 


Bcfra 


The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  1 
the  metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  ^ 
railways ;   but  the    roads   remain   not  only  the   sol 


COST  OF  CAERIAGE  BY  ROAD. 


munication  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  interior,  but  most 

Ifchle  feeders  to  the  railway  system  of  the  country.     No  revenue 

rectly  derived  from  roads,  but  the  indirect  advantages  to  the  intJireci" 

Ltry  have  been  very  gi-eat,  tind  after  the  lands  and  the  railways 

form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.     It  is  e^jtinjated 

X13,154,700  have  been  expended  oq  roads  and  liridgcs  since 

J  •nd  the  present  value  to  the  State,  allowing  for  depreciation, 

0t  be  less  than  £10,382,000.     Their  indirect  value  cannot  be 

IJ&ted,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the 

tm  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  the 

niiULtioii  of  the  Roads  Department  on  its  present  basis,  the 

of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of   transit  was 

ted  by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 

iDi6]^  I- — 


KaIoRouIs. 


sytoGoulburn    ,.... 

6«thur9t.. 

CAstle  to  Mamurundi. 


bukce. 


I  Carnagt  by  Bomd,  18S7, 


S?nlif     C^P«rton. 


tmnidt. 


134 

U9 


171 
2Sl 
21 


QurU^e  by  Roftd,  ISOI. 


D«ysof 
tnuisit 


£  B.  d. 

12  5  0 

15  10  0 

9  0  0 


74 
11 

8 


Coot  p«r  ton. 


£  8.  d. 

3  15  0 

6  10  0 

6  10  U 


\e  progreaa  exhibited  in  these  seven  years  ia  very  great,  and  it  is  Cost  of  cftn. 
ible  that  the  cost  of  carriage  on  roads  w^as  still  further  reduced  and  nil 
they  were  superseded  in  importance  by  the  railways  of  the 
The  average  cost  of  carrying  1  ton  of  goods  1  mile 
ear  1864  was  about  Fid. ;  in  the  year  1872,  the  lii-st  for 
elk  tho  figures  are  available,  the  average  cost  per  mile  of 
Bige  oin  railways  was  3 '6 Id*  per  ton,  since  which  year  the  rates 
t  been  aa  follows : — 


1172 S^eid. 

1873, 3-28d. 

ieri4„„.   ....,  3-OOd. 

W5 3'07d. 

1878,...,, 2'**2d. 


JS7. 


2'44d. 
2'26d! 


1880.... 2"32d. 

1881., 2'29tL 

1882 2l3cb 

1883 l'96d. 

1884 l-90d. 

1885 l'86d. 

1880....... 

1887 


rsid. 

l-Sld. 
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dAvinff  effected        The  rrturns,  as  tnacle  out  by  the  Commissioners  sinoe  V68T, 
y     ways.        ^^^  show  the  cost  of  Carriage  per  ton  per  mile,  but  from  i 
reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  rates,  the  6gures  must 
even  lower  than   those   given   above.     Still,   the  saving  slsown 
the  table  is  enormous,  and  although  the  exact  amount  of  what 
saving   to    the    Colony    by    the  extension  of  the  railways  to 
interior  has  actually  been  must  remain  a  matter  of  Bpeculati 
the  figures  just  given  may  be  taken  as  indicating  how  larji^e  I 
beneficial   an    etTect    railways   have   ufM>n   production,    and   h 
^^^^                 greatly  they  muut  1>enefit  the  general  consumer. 

^^^Hgloni           The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  elaases  dui 
^^V'^^           IgOO  was  £805,314  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  the  expensa 
H^                       the   department,    ex{Tenditure  on   punt   approaches,   and  sim 
H                       works  incidental  to  the  road  traiEc  of  the  country  : — 

H                                    Expenditure  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
^^^^^_^                                                 Hoads  and  Bridges. 

^^^^H 

EspendJtttra  by  ao*d« 
Dsputuieat 

Expenditure  by 
Itoitoei. 

TouL 

^^^^m            1857  to  1877 

^^^^1                   1880 
^^^^1                   1881 

^^^^1                   1885 
^^^H                   1886 

^^^^1                   1688 
^^^^1                    1880 

^^^^1                    1890 

£ 
4,fifi[*j03 
4fH.03:i 
fl49J74 
614,709 
484,567 
577,212 
613,847 
750,584 
8110,  J«>2 
n28,37ft 
721,mH 
063,y2K 
632,3fM^ 
770,814 

£ 

704,400 
24/280 
25,428 
28,8fK) 
23  J  86 
24,722 
24,938 
27J22 
24,404 
28,414 
45,433 
31,503 
31.361 
34,500 

£ 

4,373,S03 
521,313 
675.202 
643.509 
5<  17,753 
60J,U34 
«;iH,7S5 
77S,:WMi 
S2,\3m) 
6r>6,7i>3 
767.427 
61».5,43I 

805,314 

^^^^H 

12.075,609 

1»079,091 

J3,l.H7O0 

W  M«<itej|»l  rcMdi       Besides  t\w  roads  maintained  bv  the  Govern nient  there  ex« 
^                         at  the  clo8e  of  1 890,  6,0 1 1  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belongbfl 
H                       and  maintained  by,  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony.     Of  U 
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ji,  S«925  mOes  were  regalarlj  formed  and  metalled,  while 
{6  miieB  were  not  formed.  The  v^alue  of  tbcne  roads  is 
Ki&keiJ  at  ^4,056,843  ;  but  this  estloiate  mu&t  l>e  looked  upon 
approximation  only,  since  the  infornmtion  obtained  from  the 
Qiumcipalities  is  far  from  complete. 


RAILWAYS. 


The  Sydney 
Tmuiro«4  and 


puny. 


e   first   attempt   to  introduce  into  New  8onth  Wales  the 

iingB  of  railway  comrauniciition,  which  has  so  revolutionised 

•commerce  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846. 

the  26th  August  of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney 

Kich  it  was  decide<l  to  survey  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolia 

the   city    of   Goulburn*     Two   years    afterwards,    on    11th 

imber,  1848,  the  Sydney  Tram  road  and  Railway  Company 

ed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  lor  its  object  the  KaUwuyCom. 
etion  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and   Liverpool,  with  a 
le  extension,  in  eounse  of  time,  to  Bathwrst  and  Goulburn. 

Bo  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July, 
0,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  *St<?wart,  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
rles  Fitzroy,  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  con- 
ic the  Australian  Colonies. 

fain  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Railway  Company  did 
however,  pro«per  as  the  promoters  had  expectefl,  and  it  was 
A  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the 
frernment  of  the  Colony.      Meanwhile  another  company  had 
started  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway 
th©  city  of  Newcastle  to  Maitland.     It  met  with  no  more 
than  the  Sydney  company,  anfl  shared  the  same  fate.     On 
irnment  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  defunct 
iptnies,  the  works   were   carried  on  with    more  vigour,  and 
26th  of  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Pan-a- 
was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the  extension  to 


RAUwtys  tinji»> 
(erred  to  8t«l«w 


The  firit  Una 
from  Sydaey  feO 


dVorn  was  opened  on  the  27  th  May,  1869, 


90t 
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The  progress  of  railway  conatniction  during  the  twenty  ycai 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for 
]  875  the  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached  i' 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  21*85  miles  per  year.  Kot  a  single  mi 
of  railway  was  opened  during  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867 
construction  of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a 
impetus,  and  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  1872,  when 
stood  stOl  for  another  period  of  two  years,  during  which  only 
miles  of  railway  were  thrown  open  to  traffic.  In  1875  34 
were  opened,  and  from  the  succeeding  year  till  1889  greM 
activity  prevailed  1,698  miles  ha%ang  been  coiiHtructed,  orayt 
average  of  126  miles,  but  this  impetus  received  a  check 
then,  only  11  mik^f^  having  lieen  opened.  There  were,  ho  we 
151  miles  in  course  of  construction  in  the  middle  of  1891,  T 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in 
each  year,  as  well  as  the  total  length  in  operation : — 

Length  of  Railway  Line  opened  for  Traffic  during  each  Year. 


Year. 


1855 

1850 
1857 
1858 
J85» 
1860 
1861 

ism 

180 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
186S* 
1870 
1871 
1872 
I87S» 


Opened  during 
the  yaar. 


H1I«. 
14 

9 

17 
15 
nil. 
15 

3 
24 
t?7 
111 
nil. 
nil 
til 
43 
71 
21 
19 
40 

5 


Total  opcuetf. 

Vowr, 

MLlef. 

14 

1S74 

23 

1875 

40 

KS76      , 

55 

1877 

55 

1878 

70 

1879 

73 

1880 

97 

1881 

124 

1882 

143 

1883 

143 

1884 

143 

1885 

204 

1886 

247 

1887 

aid 

1888 

339 

*lS8fl 

358 

M890 

398 

*189l 

403 

OponMl  during 
the  joir 


TqWc 


MUes. 

nU. 

34 

72 

89 

90 

46 

115 

146 

t280 

52 

298 

114 

157 

;i52 

78 
45 
11 

nil. 


MUCL 

403 
437 

509 

598 

688 

734 

S49 

995 

1,275 

1,327 

1,6:25 

l,73tJ 

1,890 

2,04H 

2J2t; 

2,171 

2,182 

2,182 


*  Vau  ended  June  BO. 
f  Indiia{v«o{  Campl^elltown^Cfimden  Ifna        J  InclUBiveof  Kogniuh-HaasSoiodltoib! 
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progress  of  the  aceomincKlation  afforded  by  the  State  Extension  ot 
irap  of  the  Colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  faciutica 
iter  of  persons  at  diilerent  penoda  to  each  mile  of  line  open 
mffic,  and  the  number  of  train  miles  per  inhabitants.  Thus 
J78,  there  were  977  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the 
ol  the  year  1891  the  work  of  construction  was  so  much  in 
of  the  inci-ease  of  population  that  tlie  proportion  per  mile 
llUen  to  496  persons,  so  that  the  facilities  aSbrded  by 
Railways  are  now  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year  lirst 
ed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  train  miles  per  inhabitant 
▼ery  rapid  from  1878  to  1884,  rising  from  4*04  to  7 '25. 
illg  the  tliree  years  following  a  gradual  decline  in  the  rat^t 
E  place,  falling  as  low  as  6*44  in  1887  ;  but  since  then  there 
been  a  very  satisfactory  and  regiUar  increase*,  the  rate  for  the 
r  ending  June,  1891,  beitig  the  highest  yet  attained.  The 
owing  statement  illustmtcs  the  extenison  of  railway  facilities 
ting  tiacb  year  since  1878  :^ 

Population  to  each  mile  of  Railway  and  train  miles  per 
inhabitants  on  Government  lines. 


T«r. 


PopolKtlofi  to  etch 
tnite  of  lioe. 


Kucnber  of  tmln 
milim  mil. 


IJoni1>cr  of  train 

tDU«A  run  per  hoad 

ol  PopuuiUckn. 


IS79 

1880 

m\ 
mi 


I 


077 
967 
881 
786 
643 
653 
&59 
548 
524 
501 
483 
484 

4<m 

514 


2, 655  J  76 
2,n32,463 

4.H51.1-t7 
5,937.261 
6.403,041 
6.638,3fMI 
6.479,265 
6.472,107 
6,689,313 
7,64  L769 
8,(K)8,826 
8,410,421 


4-04 
4*25 
4*45 
5-13 
61)7 
7-08 
7-25 
7  16 
6-68 
644 
6*56 
7^27 
7-40 
7-50 


*  Y«*r  ended  June  30. 

Two  private  lines  of  railway,  45  and  36  miles  in  length  respec- 
Pfelfi  ^ere  in  operation  during  1890,  connecting  the  important 


ndvile  Unai. 
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towns  of  Moama  arjI  Beniliqmn,  and  Silverton  and  Brokoa  I 

The  first-natned  line  virtually  forms  an  extensioii  of  the  Vtctoi 

railway  system  from   Melbourn*?  to  Eclmca-      Some  factu  n 

ing  to  tlie  traffic  of  these  lines  will  Ijts  found  in  another  pi 

The   following  figures  relate   only   to   lines   under  Govenuo 

control 

F«xp«BJ«d. 

The  capital  expended  on  all  lines  at  the  close  of  June,  U 

K  «. 

amounted  to  £31,768,617,    The  amounts  expended  on  lines  ope 

during  each  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  railway  qfi 

"wilJ  he  found  in  the  following  table  : — 

Capital  expended  on  Lines  open  to  Traffic. 

T«w. 

Cftpitol  azpended  on 
Unas  open. 

Y«ar. 

£ 

£ 

1855 

516,347 

1S74 

6,844,546 

1856 

683,217 

1875 

7,^5;i7« 

1857 

1  1,023,838 

1876 

7,f*90.60l 

1858 

1,231.867 

1877 

8,883,177 

1859 

1,278.410 

1878 

9,784.645 

1860 

U422,a72           ' 

1879 

10,406,4ftj 

18G1 

1,536,032 

1          1880 

11,778,818 

1862 

1,907.807 

18S1 

13,301,397 

1883 

2,466»a50 

1882 

15,843,616 

18i4 

2,631,790 

18S3 

16.9(ki.014 

1865 

2,746.373 

1884 

20.080.138 

1886 

2.786,004 

1885 

21,8:^1,276 

1867 

3,282,320 

1886 

24,071,454 

1808                     4,060,9.10 

1887 

26.532,122 

1860                     4,681, .129 

•1888 

27,722,748 

1870 

5,566,092 

*i8a9 

29,839,167 

1871 

6,887.258 

*1«{HJ 

.%,555,123 

1872 

6,388,727 

•1891 

31,768,617 

1873 

6,739,018 

•  Tter  8B(kd  Jimtt  ao.                                                    1 
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Colonj  of  'New  South  Wales  stands  m  a  good  position  Ungthornii* 
Qg  tbe  Austmlafiiiin  ColoDies  in  regard  to  railway  development, 
ill  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

agth  of  Lines  open  for  Traffic  in  Australasian  Colonies — 
SIst  December,  1890. 


Line*  Open. 

Oomsromeiitv 

Priv»t«. 

^Sottth  Wmlet  . 

Mn<«. 
2,182 

2,mi8 
2,142 

ijm 

351 
1.842 

MQm. 
SI 

^EpUffefi 

— . — "..^.. 

18 

198 

48 

^RL.1**.^ 

114 

Total 

JO,05O 

S58 

* 

■  lududiai  UO  mtlM  of  Bftilwfty  in  Northern  Territoi^, 

h^  railway  system  of  the  Colony  is  divided  into  tlii*ee  distinct  iiftilwigr  i_ 

each  representing  a  system  of  its  own.     The  southern  Sou th«fnr 

tnclading  the  principal  line  in  the  Colony,  branches  at 

and    places   the   important   distiict   of   Hiverinaf  as   far 

town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Jeriklerie  in  another, 

direct   communication   with    Sydney— from   which   they  are 

K    454    and   412   miles  respectively.     From    several    other 

Its  of  the  line  branches  connecting  other  important  districts 

the  m«?tropolis  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  or  are  in  oourne 

I  construction*     At  Cootamtindrs,  a  line  has   been  laid  down, 

reaches  Gundagai,  whilst  from  Murrumburrah  a  Hue 

oonstmcted  which  connects  Blayney  on  the  western  line 

10  tOQthern  and  western  systems  of  New  South  Wales  Bail* 

This  practically  enables  direct  railway  ooniimttiaalion  to 

between  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  capital  of  Central 

and  the  branch  line  has  been  found  of  macii  beD€B6t  in 

;  the  direct  shipment  ol  stock  from  tbe  pasture  grounds  to 

^Vifitorian  markets.     Nearer  Sydney  the  iQi|ioriaiit  towo  of 

.  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  linei^  odo  of 

F  lliat  from  Goulbom  to  Cbonia,  is  already  built,  azid 
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ney,  MclbourtM, 
connected  by 


I  tranait 
or  tnailfi. 


i  Wwtora  nytcin. 


the  ricli   pastoral   difitrict  of   Monaro  in   direct    comraunL 
with  Sydney.     A  proposal  is  under  consideration  for  ext 
tins  line  as  far  as  the  Victorian  Border.     It  is  also  prop 
connect  Goalhurn  with  the  township  of  Crookwell,  the  i 
a  large  agricultural  district  25  mile.s  distant     Further 
construction  of  a  brancli  line  from  Cootaniundra  to  Tcmo»1 
shortly  be  commenced,  while  a  branch  from  Gulcaim  to  < 
on  the  Murray,  is  now  in  progress. 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the 
lines  in  the  Colony,  as  it  paisses   through  the  richest 
thickly  populated  districts,  and  places  the  four  great  capiti 
Australia — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — ia  i 
couimumcatioti  with  each  other.    It  was  not  u  ntil  1 883  that  tliii| 
was  actually  open  for  traffic,  the  railway  bridge  across  the  ] 
River,  which  flows  between  Wwlonga,  the  Victorian  terminiii^l 
Albury,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  line  of  New  South  Wji 
having  been  completed  in  that  year.     The  traffic,  both  of 
gens  and  goods,  on  the  southern  system  generally,  is  very  exte 
and  arrangements  for  the  reguhir  carriage  of  mails  betweefti 
two  great  cities  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  leas  than  tl 
hours.     The  time  occupied  by  the  expre«s  trains  on  the  jo 
only  eighteen  hours,  and  the  oniinary  passenger  trains 
daily  cover  the  distiince  (576  miles)  between  Sydney  and] 
bourne  in  twenty-four  hours  and  a  half.    Sleeping  cars  are  4itl 
to  these  trains,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  the  con 
tniTcilerB  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  mo 
provementa   in   the   construction  and  titting  up   of  the 
carriages.     Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  508  J  niiles,  European  mails  arc  ] 
at  the  latter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  all  |)art«  of  Vie 
New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.    The  time  occupied  in  1 
between  Adelaide  and  Sydney  is  41  hours,  and  from  Sy 
Brisbane,  28  hours ;  or  69  houi's  between  Adelaide  and 

The  western  system  of  railways  extends  h-om  Syd 
direction  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  thi  ^ 


*Is  a  Utile  above  Eiuu  Plains,  by  a  system  of  zig-zag  lines 
enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  lieavy  freight  tip  tbe 
pt  efmtem  slope  of  the  nioun tains.  The  line  runs  mlong 
I  top  of  the  range,  until  it  descends  into  the  valley  below  Mount 
tice,  hy  another  and  more  important  zig-zag,  the  construction 
cb  is  a  triomjih  of  engineering  skill  In  its  course  between 
two  iig  zags  the  line  pasties  through  magnificent  mountain 
of  a  character  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  none 
less  remarkable.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  Western  Rail  way, 
•  thro  wring  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mud  gee,  enters 
atliurst  Plains,  and  connects  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the 
liufwt.  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts  with  the  metropolis. 
Dad  Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  the 

;  at  Bourke,  503  miles  from  >Sydney.     At  Orange  a  branch  u^^*'!?T? 

22   miles    in    length,    connects    that    town    with    Molong, 

ap^  at  Nyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney,  a  line  has  been 

to    connect  the  important  mining  district  of  Cobar 

,  Sydney,  aflbrding  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure  means  of 

nunication  with  the  pastoral  country,  of  which  Cobar  is  also 

^  CGolre.     Tilts  line,  it  is  expected,  will  eventually  be  continued 

'  as  Wilcaimia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  may  he  extended  to 

knlver-fields  of  Silverton  and  Broken  Hill    The  western  railway 

also  includes  a  short  line  from  Black  town  to  the  Haw^kea- 

,  md  the  towns  of  Windsor  ami  Richmond 


he  northern  system  origiQally  had  its  terminus  at  Newrastle.  Northern 
,  cotinecting  line  between  Ilomebush  and  Waratah  has  been 
netted,  which   makes  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
(fcv  nystema  of  the  Colony.     The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been 

by  an  iron  bridge,  2,896  feet  long,   in  seven  spans,  the  H*wko*burj' 
cipen*tnictnre  of  which  cost  X327,00O,      This  connecting     ^^      ^' 
allows  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne^ 
f,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles, 
I  been  found  of  great  value  to  those  requiring  quick  transit^ 
for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.     It  facilitates,  moreov^erj 
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t^r^* 


the  active  business  life  of  the  *^ 
importance  should  at  any  time  .*^''' 
made  in  connection  with  militai'X 

The  northern  line  runs  vid  Ne^v'«-'^ 
through  the  rich  agricultural  disti"'^ 


impoi-tant  part  of  the  Colony  kii<^ 


tlirough  some  of  the  largest  inlaii*^* 
such  as  Maitland,  until  lately  the    io^' 
point  of  population,  being  surpassed  *^^^ 
and   the  town  of   Parramatta  befor<^* 
present  development.    The  country  tra 
of  Newcastle  is  extremely  fertile.      As 
north  it  passes  through  a  rich  pastoral  a 
and    some    important   townships    are    r 
Armidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tenterfield,  a 
the   last-mentioned   township,    the   line 
"Wallangarra  or  Jennincjs,  where  a  June 
Queensland  Railways. 

ITie  northern  system  also  comprises  a  bi 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  has  been  propose 
Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Darling 
the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral  districts 
with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydne 
a  branch  from  Muswellbrook  to  Cassili 
In  the  New  England  District  a  line  h 
which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Inj 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton 
other ;  an  alternative  line  is  now  being 
Clarence  district  with  Armidale,  but  both 
proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  prr 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtfi 
carried  out,  at  all  events,  for  some  time  t( 
North  Coast  Railway,  from  the  Tweed  1^ 
Richmond,  is  now  in  course  of  constructi^ 
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bnnch  lines. 


the  active  business  life  of  the  colonics,  and  will  be  of  nati 
importance  should  at  any  time  strategic  movementa  requiriB  1 
made  in  connection  with  military  operations. 

The  northern  line  luns  vid  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  ( 
through  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Valleji! 
important  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England, 
through  some  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  New  South  Wd 
such  as  Maitlandj  until  lately  tlie  fourth  town  in  the  Colo 
point  of  population,  being  sui^assed  only  by  the  city  of  Newo 
and   the  town  of   Farramatta  before  Broken  Hill  attained  1 
present  development.    The  country  traversed  by  this  line 
of  Newcastle  is  extremely  fertile.     As  the  line  ascends  fo 
nortli  it  passes  through  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural 
and    some    important   townships    are    reached,    viz.,    Ta 
Anuidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tentertield,  and  eleven   miles 
the   last -mentioned   township,    the   line    crossee    the 
Wallangaixa  or  Jenninc^s,  where  a  junction  is  ejected 
Queensland  Railways. 

The  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  fi-om  Wer 
to   Narrabri,   which   it  has  been  projiosed   to  extend 
Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  ] 
the  Naraoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  flii-ect  communis 
with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.     The  conatr 
a  branch  frooi  Muswellbrook  to  Cassilis  is  also    oonteinph 
In  the  New  England   District  a  line  has  been  long   pTO}< 
which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that  of  Ini? 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  on  i 
other ;  an  alternative  line  is  now  being  surveyed  to  connect  j 
Clarence  district  with  Arniidale,  but  both  this  route  and  tb<? 
proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  present  physical  difl 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line 
carried  out,  nt  all  events,  for  some  time  to  come,    A  portion  t 
North  Coast  Bailway,  from  the  Tweed  Itiver  to  Lisoiore,  oq 
Ilichmond,  la  now  in  course  of  construction. 
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qoeetion  of  the  extension,  through  the  heart  of  the  metro-  arrtiiftr  Qu^y 

of  the  r&ilwaj  system— which  at  present  has  ite  terminus  at 

little  distance  from  the  business  centre  of  the  citj — to  the 

ilj^r   Qoaj   b   again   nnder   consideration^    the   Government 

ag  appointed  a  Royal  Comroisaion  to  inquire  into  the  respec- 

merita  of  the  many  schemes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 

A  short  line   has    been    constructed,   branching   off 

Korthern  line  at  Hornsby,  21  miles  from  Sydney,  to 

B*a  Corner,  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  ;  this  line  is  now 

extended  from  the  latter  place  to  the  North  Bhore  of  Fort 

ii»  ^hich,  when  finished,  will  connect  the  Northern  districts 

like  Colony  with  the  haibor,     ProiH>sals  have  been  made  from 

to  time  to  bridge  the  harbor,  or  tunnel  under  it,  and  thus 

direet  communication  by  rail  between  the  suburbs  on  the 

<  ^nd  the  city  on  the  south  shore. 

idea  the  lines  and  branches  included  in  the  three  sj^stems 
Te  described,  another  line,  entirely  independent  of  them,  has 
constructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal 
-ict  of  niawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  the 
iftoe  of  agriculture^  The  present  terminus  of  this  line  is  at 
thriving  town  of  Kiama ;  but  a  continuation  of  the  line  is 
being  constructed  to  Nowra,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  take  it 
atmdly  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  coast  line,  A  pro- 
baa  also  been  made  fur  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the 
of  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the  south  of  the  Colony,  to  the 
iifthip  of  Bega,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district ; 
•  this  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

cxintrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  ^Z***^ 

*^  of  imtfkc. 

imilways  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1855  is  a  remark- 
cme.  In  1856,  the  first  year  which  can  be  fairly  taken  for 
of  comparison,  the  number  of  jmssenger  journeys  on  the 
was  only  350,724,  whilst  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
^l,  tJie  number  was  19,037,760,  or  nearly  53  times  greater; 
i  iho  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  each  of  tliese  years  represents 
rwy  much  larger  increase,  having  grown  from  2,469  tons  to 
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uroe 
revenue. 


3,802,849,  or  over  1,540  times  greiiter  than  in  the  first  full 
of  railway  operations.     In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period 
thirty-seven  years,  which  the  above  ligurea  illustrate,  it  would 
that  the  larger  pixrt  of  the  railway  eaniings  was  obtained  from 
passenger  traffic,  and  this  was  no  douht  due  to  the  fact  that 
iirst  railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban*     It  was  not 
the  line  crosseil  the  mountains  and  opened  up  the  far  in' 
ootii  principni  that  the  proportions  changed,  and  tlie  goods  traffic  becamt 
principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  railways.     This  change  bc^ 
take  place  in  1867,  in  which  year  the  construction  of  rail* 
after   being   for   two  years  at   a  standstill,   received   a 
impetus,  61  miles  of  line  having  \)cen  opened  in  the  y*?ar 
as  against  19   miles  only  in  the  previous  period  of  three 
From  1867  till  1877  the  proportion  of  eaniings  from  goods 
rapidly  increased,  reaching  iii  the  latter  year  6G'7  per  cent  of 
total  earnings.      Since  then,  owing  to  the  enormous  itn 
the  suburban  passenger  traffic,  the  proportion  of  earning 
goods  has  decreased  to  60*4  in  1890,  as  against  39*6  ol 
from  jiassenger  traffic 

Tlie  comparison  l>etween  the  earnings  of  the  period  previoia 
1871 — when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a 
portion  of  the  interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  m  the 
struct  ion  of  the  lines — and  the  subsequent  period  affiDrds  in; 
satisfaction.  The  figures  for  188G  and  1887  show  a  falling 
those  of  fourteen  previous  years  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
in  comparing  these  two  years  with  the  excellent  results  exhibit 
during  the  periotl  from  1874  to  1884,  when  an  average  of  0( 
siderably  over  4  per  cent,  was  realiised,  that  the  fall  in  recdptl 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  years  of  droughty  and  also 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws  which  had  recently  \m 
materially  altered. 

During  the  years  1^84  ami  18J^5  the  last  section  of  the  nM 
western  line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  fast 
Bourke,  was  opened,  and  the  line  bmnching  off  from  Wallerawt 
was  completed  as  far  as  Bludgee,  63  miles  being  opened.     On  { 
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icmU^Westem  RaUwaj  tb©  branch  line,  Xarrandera  to  Jerildene, 
L^'  a  distance  of  65  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic  All  of  tluese 
ii^ms  run  through  very  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  this 
%i«  the  ca&e  with  r^ard  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  172 
Iggles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned.  This  total  of  412 
UI^  opened  for  txT&ffic  in  unproductive  country  caused  a  serious 
off  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  expenditure  during  the 
^od  ending  June,  1888,  the  net  revenue  yielding  less  than  3 
ter  cent«  on  the  total  expenditure.  Since  then  the  returns  have 
llauiily  improTed,  rising  in  the  year  ending  June,  1891  to  3*6 
I0r  ixaJL  In  the  Bailway  Beport  of  1891  a  return  is  giren, 
MDparing  the  net  results  of  lines  which  are  not  at  present  paying 
olfn^t,  for  the  two  years  1887  and  1890,  and  from  the  progress 
ich  the  latter  year  shows  over  the  former  there  is  every 
►ility  that  in  the  near  future  the  lines  mentioned  will  earn 
icicnt  to  I  lay  the  interest  on  their  cost.  The  fact  that  railways 
e  not  rt»turne<l  a  profit  should  occasion  no  surprise,  as  the 
ic8  of  the  raUway  returns  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  show 
few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  onesj  return  anything 
a  profit  during  the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In 
tid  a  period  of  sevcji  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  ^rUid  required 
liorities  for  a  line  to  develop  traffic  ;  and  if  such  b  the  fact  ^**^^ 
Ijtiore  densely  populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more 
doped  than  is  the  case^  in  New  South  Wales »  there  is  every 
on  to  Ijc  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  this  colony 
!  yieldetl  so  good  a  return  as  they  have.  Aiid  there  is  good 
^  to  hupe  that  under  the  present  administration  of  the  railways 
^  deficiency  will  soon  be  met,  as  the  returns  for  the  year  ended 
I  30,  1891,  show  that  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  was 
all  but  0*29  per  cent 

jlanoe  at  the  table  of  net  earnings  and  interest  on  capital 
upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  360,  will 
that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  187G,  in  which  the 
Uuxgih  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  sinail,  being  only 
19I  milen  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years,  or  about  27J 
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miles  ppr  year,  the  railway  profits  show  a  constant  and 
increase  from  1817  to  4-428  per  cent  In  1877  and  1878 
miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the  profits  iui 
show  a  decline  to  3*741  an  J  3*341  per  cent  respectively.  Fi 
1880  to  1884  the  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to 
already  populous  and  prosperaus,  viz.,  Riverinaand  NewKn, 
and  the  central  districts  of  Goulburn,  Wellington,  and  Do' 
and  as  these  were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the 
profits  suffered  less  than  usual  from  the  considerable  en 
which  included  the  construction  of  the  expensive  connecting 
joining  the  New  South  Wales  Ra.il  ways  with  those  of  Vi 
at  the  River  Murray,  From  1885  to  1890  the  extensions  OB 
main  lines  were  for  the  most  part  throngh  pastoral  country, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Western  line  to  Bourke,  of 
Northern  line  to  Wallangarra,  and  the  further  extensions 
lines  in  the  Goulburo  district  to  the  rich  pastoral 
Monaro,  while  several  branch  lines  were  constructed 
important  agricultural  and  dairy -farming  districts,  nota' 
lines  Cootamundra-Gundagai,  Murruraburrah  -  Blayney, 
Sydney-Kiama.  In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  bi^anch  lines 
not  be  felt  until  the  entire  system,  of  which  they  form  part| 
completed,  or  undl  they  become  trunk  lines.  For  ii 
the  case  of  the  Goulburn-Cooma  line,  a  proposal  is  und 
sideration  for  continuing  this  line  to  the  Victorian  border,  with 
branch  line  to  Eden,  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  expected  thai  tl 
Gippsland  line  will  be  extended  from  Baiinsdale  to  the  bonh 
and  that  by  the  junction  of  these  two  lines  an  alternative  roi 
to  Melbourne  will  be  obtained.  In  that  case,  no  doubt^  1 
Eastern  part  of  Gippsland  would  find  its  natural  port  at 
A  large  sura  of  money  has  been  expended  on  each  section 
the  line  from  Homebush  to  the  Hawkesbory,  and  from  ll 
opposite  shore  of  the  river  to  Waratah  ;  but  not  until  tl 
completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury  River,  whi 
was  aooomplished  in  if  ay,  1889,  oould  the  line  be  expeotl 
to    return    the    interest     on     the    money    expended    upon 
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SxpeDsive  new  lines  result  in  an  increase  of  percentage  of  working 
^lipcxiars  to  the  gross  earnings,  as  the^  lines  have  to  be  kept  in  full 
ng  order  and  repair  whilst  actually  returning  in  gross 
little  over  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  small  returns 
re  incompleted  brandies  further  tend  to  diminish  greatlj 
profits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  such  is  the 
of  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  New 
Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

'  Railway  Commissioners  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1891  8chM»etort 

a  plan  for  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lands.  °«» »iiw»y* 

recommend  that  the  Crown  Lands  for  a  distance   of   10 

\  each  side  of  propo8e<l  railways  should  be  set  aside  for  sale, 

haU  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sold  to   be  credited  to  the 

Hway  Capital ;  and  where  the  land  required  for  railway  con- 

:>n  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals  that 

land-owners  should  combine  and  convey  the  necessary  land 

of  cost  to  the  Government,   it    being   considered   tliat    the 

.  would  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  gift  of  the  land  by  the 

need    value   of  their  property  through  direct    railway  com- 

Bcation  being  estabUslied  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Colony 

\  the  adoption  of  this  system  it  is  believed  that  railways  in  light 

dubting  country  could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 

[  a  fair  return  on  capital  from  the  commencement,  especially 

tare  known  as  ** Pioneer  Railways,'^  which  could  be  constructed 

Itn  average  of  about  £1,750  per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

Betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  intro-  Tbo  B«ttormint 

in  the  construction  of  the   Culcairn  to  Corowa   Railway, 

\  s|)ecial  Act  has  been  passed  for  the   general  establishment  of 

\  |fnnciple,  but  by  a  proviso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act, 

I  Government  were  empowered   to  apply  the  principle   to  all 

ays    constructed    sul>sequontly  to   the   date  of  the  passing 

'Act     In  estimating  the  enlianced  value  of  the  land   ad- 

the  Cokaim  to  Corowa  Railway  line,  now  in   course  of 

[>n,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be   10   miles   apart, 

Betterment  area  having  a  5   mile  radius  from   each  station, 

in  the  vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to 

kneed  value  of  25  per  cent,  graduating  to  5  per  cent* 
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at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In  the  case  of  the  extension  c 
railway  along  the  Southeni  Coast  it  is  found  that  the  enh 
value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing  to  the  fy^ 
which  exist  for  the  transport  of  produce,  <kc.,  by  water. 

The  following  talile  shows  the  cost  of  construction  0 
various  branches  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Colony  to  the  n 
of  the  year  1891.  The  average  oost  for  the  whole  of  the  li 
calculated  to  be  £12,457  per  mile,  including  all  charges,  e; 
for  rolling-stock,  macliiiiery,  and  workshops,  a  figure*  wliich, 
sideriug  the  character  of  some  parts  of  the  country  through  i 
the  lines  have  been  carried,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  whic 
siderably  greater  in  Australia  than  in  most  other  count 
no  means  a  high  one. 

Cost  of  Construction  of  Railway  Lines  to  30th  June,  • 


ough  1 
hi(^ 


Lines  opened  for  Trafftc. 


Barling  Harboar  Branch ,. 

Sydney  to  Granville »„,,.,„,,. 

Kaalfim^  Creek  Branch , 

Granvine  to  Wodonga  

Jonee  to  Hay  ,..,.., , 

Karrandera  to  Jenlderie  , , , , . 

Granville  to  Bourke  ♦».... »,.. 

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee  ...♦ 

Blacktovvi*  to  Richmond 

Goulbnni  to  Cooma    .......,, ., 

Cootamundra  to  Gundagai   ,,.„ 

Orange  to  Molong , ...,. 

MurnimburraU  to  Blayney 

Sy*hiey  to  Kiama  ., , 

Homehuah  to  Waratah  ....,,,,» 

Newcastle  to  Wallungara , ,...., 

Werris  Creek  to  Narrahri     

Bullock  laland  BraDch  ,., *.,.«..i. ...... 

Morpeth  Brjiiioh „  ,  ,. 

Hornaby  and  St.  Leonards  .,.. 

Carapbelltown  to  Camden j  Tram  j 

Kogarah  to  Sana  Souci   ., )  Unei^  ( 


Lenirth  in 
Miles, 


Total  CkMt 


i 


1 

13 

h 

374i 

167 

65 

490 

85 

16 

127i 

U 

22 

106 

7t) 

mh 

391 
97 

H 

4 

11 
7i 
5 


2,182 


£ 

330,681 

1.460»310 
41,459 

4,595,879 
944,983 
4(K».e01 

5/219.99^ 
950,890 
174,501 

1,402.180 
2;U,252 

l,07«tS56 

l,fH)S,2l3 

2,404,526 

4.S29J76 

561,255 

8;i,227 

60,814 

210,919 

:*8,667 

12,IH 


27,18S;426 


IJ 


The  amount  expeti<led  on  rolling-stock  to  th©  period  named 
£3,675,297;    for  machinery,  X271,426  ;  workshopa,  M 
and  fm^nitiire,  X8,929,  or  £4,586,191  in  alL     This  nil 
total  cost  of  all  lines  open  for  traffic,  £31,768,617,  on 
on  aU  charges  of  £14,559  per  mile. 


^1 

mm 


KINGS  AND  WORKING  EXPENSES. 


idering  these  figures  in  detail  it  is  interesting  to  note 
parative  low  cost  per  mile  of  the  extensions  througli  the 
i^cotiutry  from  Juuee  to  Hay,  and  from  Werris  Creek 
^Bbri,  which  average  only  ^5,658  and  £5,786  per  mile 
ptfyely,  or  less  than  half  the  general  average  cost  of  other 
.  The  Campbell  town 'Cam  den  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  8ouci 
were  constructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines.  The  coat  of  the 
ines,  which  will  shortly  be  in  course  of  construction  through 
jntry  of  similar  formation,  should  not  reach  even  the  figures 
itate<]>  being  estimated,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  cost  only 
bo  per  mile,  exclofiive  of  bridges, 

Ib  oOiSt  of  railway  construction  in  some  of  the  principal  countries 
p  world,  for  which  ligurea  are  available,  is  given  here  tinder. 
Ilgures  include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for 
^  and  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  available:^ 


1 


country  leti 


Cott  Id  other  | 
oouDtriM. 


Oowitrie9L 


0  Kingdom 


|m. 


in  Europe,,... — ,.,..^. 


Boaih 


Qili  Wales 

Ha 

tfiealand    ...  .. 

bUfld 

I  Australia  .. 


Coet  per  Mil« 
open  fur  TmJflc. 


£ 

43,955 

27,&02 

26.944 

20,537 

20,000 

13,202 

llp55l 

9,217 

14,559 

13,917 

7,617 

6,420 

6.527 

8,260 


MAMXmOS  AND  WORKING  EXPENSES. 
le  erofls  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  during  the  Grow  canitnj?s 

and  woritlng' 

ended  30th  June,  1891,  was  £2,974,421,  a  larger  sum  than  expensca. 
I  obtained  in  any  previous  year.     The  cost  of  working  the 
iyireadiedJBl,831,371,and  the  net  earningswere  £1,143,050, 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 


or  38*4  per  cent  of  the  total  eaminga     The  following  table  gi«^ 
the  gross  earnings  and  total  working  expensea  with  the  proper 
per  cent  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts. 

Gross  Eaniiiigs  and  Working  Expenaefi,  and  Percentage  of 
Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Earnings, 


^fl 

M 

T««r. 

QroM 

Worklnir 

a 

Ytta. 

OroM 

WorkinfT 

}■ 

EfcTDlngni. 

EK|»t». 

is 

EanuD^ 

ExpenniL 

i 

£ 

£ 

|wr  cent. 

£ 

£ 

jB 

1855 

9,249 

6,959 

64-43 

1874 

536,575 

257,703 

4$9 

ia56 

32,283 

21,788 

67-49 

1873 

614.648 

29^^174 

4^-iy 

1857 

43,387 

31,338 

72-23 

1876 

6*>3,225 

^^■91 

1858 

62,309 

43,928 

70-60 

1877 

815,920 

J 

:j|y 

1859 

61,760 

47,598 

77  07 

1878 

902,989 

^^am 

1860 

62.269 

50,427 

80-98 

1879 

952,366 

i 

'^^1 

1861 

75,004 

61,187 

81-58 

1880 

1,161,017 

' 

"^1 

1862 

103,871 

68,725 

6616 

1881 

1,444,226 

rH 

1863 

123,941 

96,867 

78*16 

IS.H2 

1,698,863 

'  ' .  .  i    ' 

.v^l 

18C4 

147,eo3 

103  J 15 

7024 

1.SS3 

1,931,464 

1,177.7^^ 

d^l 

lSil5 

1 66^032 

108,926 

65-60 

1884 

2.086,237 

1,301,259 

^H 

1866 

168,635 

10<>.230 

63  64 

1885 

2,174,;^68 

1,458,153 

^H 

1867 

189,072 

117.324 

6^JUS 

\E8Q 

2,160,070 

1,492,902 

^H 

1868 

224,359 

144,201 

64-29 

1887 

2,208/294 

1,4,^7,760 

^^H 

1869 

264,975 

17<i3li2 

66*57  1 

*1S88 

2,293,124 

1,530.551  ! 

^H 

1870 

307,142 

206,003 

67  08  ' 

•1889 

2,5:J8,477 

1,634,602  : 

mB 

1871 

355,322 

197,06.'! 

55-46 

M890 

2,633,a86 

1,665,835 

Qfl 

1872 

424,989 

207,918 

4HU2  ' 

*i891 

2,974,421 

1,831.371  i 

fll^M 

1873 

484,236 

238,036 

4916 

J 

*  YMtf  tndimi  SOth  June,  IBM, 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table  that  a  larger  pr 
of  I'e venue  is  now  absorlied  by  working  expenses  than  waa  fa 
the  ca^HO.     In  1880,  the  expense  of  working  per  train  mUt ' 
46'24d.,  while  in  the  year  ended  with  June,   1891,  the  ex 
was  52*26d.  per  mile,  or  Gd.  move.     An  advance  has  taken 
in  co8t  of  locomotive  power  of  over  2tL  per  train  mfle,  while  ' 
increase  in  the  cost  of  repairs  of  carriages  and  waggons 
little  more  than  another  2d,     An   additional    expense  of ' 
nearly  the  same  amount  was  due  to  tr&flic  charges,  caofled 
pally  by  the  extension  of  suburban  traffic. 


irOJLKIKG  EXPENSES. 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 


Net  revenue.  The  net  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  the  30tli  JoM 

1891,  was  £1,143,050,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expendaj 
on  lines  in  operation  to  the  same  period  was  £31,768,617.  Ik 
net  return  on  the  capital  expended  equalled  3*598  per  cent,  wUdl 
is  the  most  satisfactory  return  obtained  since  1884,  and,  asvfl 


hereafter  appear,  only  0*29  per  cent,  below  the  average  inteni 
payable  on  all  outstanding  loans  of  the  Public  Debt. 
Net  Earnings,  and  Interest  on  Capital  expended  on  BaOwaji 

Year. 

Net  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
CapitaL 

Year. 

NetEamhigs. 

Interail« 

1855 

£ 
3,290 

per  cent. 
•638 

1874 

£ 
278,872 

perc«i 
4-074 

1856 

10,495 

1-536 

1875 

318,474 

4-3»  . 

1857 

12,050 

1176 

1876 

353,819 

4-491' 

1858 

18,381 

1-492 

1877 

396,935 

4« 

1859 

14,162 

1107 

1878 

366,001 

3W 

1860 

11,841 

•832 

1879 

347,645 

S'dtt 

1861 

13,817 

•899 

1880 

513,298 

4« 

1862 

35,146 

1-842 

1881 

705,892 

5W 

1863 

27,073 

1097 

1882 

764,228 

5'm 

1864 

43,938 

1-669 

1883 

753,676 

4^481 

1865 

57,106 

2-079 

1884 

784,978 

4-ttl 

1866 

62,305 

2-236 

1885 

716,215 

3-S3i 

1867 

71,748 

2-185 

1886 

667,078 

2-901 

186S 

80,158 

1-973 

1887 

750,534 

2« 

1869 

88,613 

1-892 

1888 

764,573 

2«l 

1870 

101,139 

1-817 

1889 

903,875 

3-141 

1871 

158,257 

2-688 

1890 

967,251 

3-1:1 

1872 

217.071 

3-397 

1891 

1,143,050 

3« 

1873 

246,201 

3-653 

^j 

Notb.- 

-Since  1887  the  im 

Dcounte  have  been 

made  up  t 

dtheSOthJuneli) 

eadiytK. 

COMPARISON  OF   RAILWAYS. 


comparison  between  the  railways  of   a  large  and  CompMiMm 
iHted   country  such  as  New    South    Wales    and   the  cotrntrli* 

the  Old  World  are  ditficult  to  obtain.  The  foEowing 
ever,  illustrates  the  population  and  area  in  square 
itory  per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries 
world,  compiled  from  the  latest  returns.  It  will  be  seen 
»y  Sottth  Wales  comes  fairly  well  out  of  the  compmsou  : — 

jEailway  in  various  Countries,  with  Population  and 
Area  per  Mile  of  Line, 


Length  of 


Tapubtian 

per 

MUeaorUne. 


Area  ()er  Milo 
ot  Une. 


2,471 
1,774 
2,142 
505 
389 
1,056 
3,635 

15,267 
2,762 
4,02,1 

12,628 
1,649 
1,217 

21,Sf»9 

24,270 

371 

16,095 

7,S30 

534 

i»ei6 

1,188 

1,460 

17,363 

5.929 

5,644 

1,869 

865 

154,276 


49fi 
457 

lai 

180 
96 
362 
»20 
825 
2,4«i 

i,utm 

H,027 
402 
1,5:13 
1,617 
1,745 

I, sue 

4,634 

13,037 

3,635 

74,171 

3,391 

2,483 

3,625 

3,543 

5,291 

2,959 

1,194 

1,569 

5,538 

398 


137 

m 

312 

509 

2,099 

66 

53 

319 

16 

4 

691) 

'270 

176 

12 

6 

9 

41 

67 

54 

14 

276 

219 

8 

29 

34 

120 

33 

52 

8 

74 

19 


a^a 


INllSRKAL  COMMUNICATION* 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Journeys  per  "^^^  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the 

h«dofix>puk.    ^^^  averages  16-&7  per  annum,  as  against  6*63  in  187B. 

increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  anifor 

will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  \— 


Yw. 

Number  of  Joumeyii. 

Year. 

KuiolMarcir  Jofl 

1878 

5-03 

1885 

1457 

1879 

6-26 

1886 

15^ 

1880 

7-47 

1887 

14  38 

1881 

9 '03 

•1888 

u-m 

1882 

11*14 

*1889 

15-30 

1S83 

12-26 

•1890 

15-78 

1884 

1274 

•1891 

16-97 

*  Year  ended  30tJ(i  Jimn. 

Joameyiper  The  figures  just  dvon  include  journeys  of  season-ticket 

head  in  dtflercnt  ©  **         e  ^  j 

Countrlei,  excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head  ^vrooi 

about  11*1 3,  a  number   larger  than  the  average   of   any  of 

ft<ljacent  eoloiiies,    Viotoria  excepted.      The  average   numl 

journeys  peiiormetl  by  iehabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 

which  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  other  population,     WitJi 

exception,  railway  travelling  is  more  common  in  Victoria  and! 

South  Walos  than  in  any  other  country.     The  average  of  soi 

the  more  important  places  are  : — Belgium,   9*3  ;    France, 

Germany,  5-1  ;    United  States,   5'4 ;  Austria,   1-2;  Buada, 

Kttmberot         South  Australia,   10 '4  ;  Queensland,   4*5.     The  total  num 

persons  travelling,  mcluding  season  ticket-holders,  and  the 


^^^            FASMINGER  TEAPFIC.                                                  3^ 

1,  are  shown  in  the  neict  table,  which   should  be  read  in                    ^| 

ion  with  that  juBt  given  : — 

^H 

Kamfacr 

dumber 

^^H 

otFkflKver 

Bcodptou 

YCM. 

of  F>tt»6nfter 

BMM^pta.                                ^^H 

iOttflHsyfc 

Jourtieyi. 

^^H 

r 

£ 

^^1 

99,846 

9,im 

1874 

1,085,501 

188,595                   ^^H 

850,724 

29,626 

1875 

1,288,225 

205,941                    ^^H 

329,019 

:u,t>70 

)S76 

1,727,730 

233,870                    ^^H 

376,492 

45,858 

1877 

2,957,144 

271.588                   ^^H 

425,877 

46,6<>2 

1878 

3,705,733 

306,308                    ^^H 

5*S  1,044 

45,428 

1879 

4,317,864 

319,950                    ^^H 

5U5,5gi 

49,637 

1880 

5,440,138 

390.149                    ^^H 

U%4^\ 

62,096 

1881 

6,907,312 

488,675                    ^^H 

627. 1  (H 

71.297 

1882 

8,984,313 

587,825                     ^^H 

e»3J74    1 

81,487 

1883     1 

10/272,037 

64n,7oi              ^^H 

751,587 

92.984 

1884    , 

1 1.253,  U)9 

745,665                    ^^H 

668.  .^30 

65.636 

1885 

13.,'>0ti,346 

8:^.904                    ^^H 

616,375 

87,564 

1880 

14.881,6(14 

849,253                    ^^H 

714,503 

99.408 

1887     1 

14,45 1.  :403 

S50,499                    ^^H 

75S*.(S35 

109,427 

1888 

15. 1 74  J  15 

918,975                    ^^H 

776,707 

117,854 

18R9 

1*1,086,223 

1,025,601                     ^^H 

7iVMm 

12t*,496 

1890 

17,07 1. M5 

ua'i^joi              ^^H 

i^xmo 

164,.%2 

1891 

19,037,760 

^^M 

,           b75,eU2 

178/216 

^H 

^  -4^oe  lNf7  tliB  Accotuits  hAve  b««5n  made  up  to  the  30th  June  iji  each  ymr,                         ^^^^" 

trafEc  on  the  suburban  lilies,  wliic 

*h   include  only  distances  Suburbcui  tmfBc 

20  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle 

,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth                     ^^ 

d,  has^  enormously  increased  of  kt 

^  years.     The  following              _^^^M 

t  particuhirs  for  the  last  Uiree  yf  an 

fl 

Return  of  Suburban  T 

raffic.                                               ^^^1 

Tosr. 

*liSO. 

*i89a 

•1B91.                          ^^H 

8,086,908 

8,594,942 

9.384,425                    ^^M 

r        8eaK>n  ticket  holders' 

1,796,520 

1,990,.*U)8 

2,422,644                    ^^H 

^^^H 

^^         jouTDcy 

B.,„,,, 

3,460,320 

3,036,180 

4,127.192                  ^^H 

fy»,,., 

^^MQffsr  jutirtu 

13,343.748 

14.521490 

15,934,261                   ^^H 

/    *•    '    ' 

^^^Kravelkd  .,. 

77,32:^971 

83,216,224 

89,270,546                  ^^| 

^^^^her  |>Mae9igflr  ... 

5-79 

6-73 

^^H 

^^■Hl  from  pftMengem 

£2a5.383 

£233,465 

£252,271                  ^^H 

^^■liiiU   per  mile,    per 

^^^^1 

0-64d. 

0-67a. 

068d.                ^^M 

f^^ 

L                                     •YnrciMiiatflOtliJiine.                                                                  ^^^1 
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Heoetptsptr 
head  of 
popuktion. 


Tlio  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  j 
lation  have  very  rapidly  advanced,  and  for  1891  stood  afj 
11 -Sd,  as  against  9s.  3*7tl  in  1S78.     This  is  not  due,  as 
supposed,  to  the   increiiseil  distance  travelled  by 
much  as  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  mileage  has  increasedl 
greater  rate  than  the  population,  enahling  the  public  to  io 
in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  tavelling,  in  accordance  witl 
well  established  rule  that  the  more  facilitiea  for  trave 
extended,  the  greater  will  the  traffic  be. 

Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  head  of  Populat 


Yew. 

Amount  per  head. 

Year, 

Amoimtp* 

8.      d. 

ft.     rl 

1878 

9     3*76 

1885 

17  lim 

1879 

9     318 

1886 

17  o-i 

1880 

10     HriO 

1887 

16    111 

ISSl 

12     9^31 

*1888 

18    Oil 

1882 

14     8  "67 

*I889 

19    6*l| 

1883 

15     9-dO 

*i89a 

19    71! 

1884 

le  1065 

*189l 

20  wm 

*  Yc«ir  ended  80th  JuneL 


Aiiftl  jpifl  ot  the 
good«trftffl(L 


GOODS  TRAFFIC, 
Tlie  weight  of  goods  carried  per  head  of  popidation  IB  J 
iSouth  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many 
where  railways  have  been  long  established.     The  average  \ 
from  1877  was  : — 

Tonnage  of  Merchandise  carried  per  head  of  Populatloa.] 


Y«*r. 

Tom. 

Yew. 

Itm 

1878 

2-47 

1885 

3-53 

1879 

2-49 

18S0 

3-32 

1S80 

2*35 

1887 

332 

1881 

2-64i 

*I88S 

3*33 

1882 

3"28 

^1889 

332 

18S3 

3-42 

•1890 

3'50 

1884 

3-54 

*\m\ 

3*39 

-A 

*  Vo**r  tdiitd  yotii  JtiBo. 


^raest  amouiit  of  tonnage  per  inliabitant  is  in  Sootland,  Tonnage  or       1 

.                                                                  ,     niorchandiBO        " 

'^  ftTera^tes  9-5  ;  the  lowest  important  European  country  is  compared  with 

'~'                                                                                                                    other  uouutritdL 

fiih  only  0*4  tons  per  head.     The  relative  position  of  New                        ■ 

Vales  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table,  the  figures  inserted                ^^U 

le  average  of  five  years  : —                                                                  ^^M 

^bf  Merchandise  moved  per  head  of  Population  in  the                 ^^f 

^B         Principal  Countries  of  the  World                                          ^^^H 

r^                                    Tons.                                                            Turn,                     ^^^M 

nd. - -,     9*5 

Anatralasb    .., S'Z                    ^^^1 

Dd  and  Wales S'4 

New  South  Wal^a 3*4                   ^^H 

d  States 7-6 

Victoria ....       3*7                    ^^^^1 

im  „_ » tJ*5 

South 
West 

island    ....,«. 2*3                    ^^^H 

mm  5*3 

ir.,..«...» 3-1 

x^ustralia 4*1                     ^^^H 

eiTi  Australia  1*3                    ^^^| 

i   „ 2-5 

Tasmania  1*0                    I^^H 

4,JspAn.Bntbh  India     0'8 
,  Italy,  Kaaai%  .,.  0*4  to  0*G 

New 

Zcaldud 3*4                     I^^H 

■ 

iboolute  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  each  year  on  New  South  Tonnaffeo^RJI 
railways  and  the  earnings   therefrom  are  given   in   the  **"'   '    ^^B 

og  tAble :—                                                                                       ^^1 

^K  Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Earnings  of  Traffic.                                 ^^H 

Rteinaff«af  Oooda 

Earningfl. 

Year. 

TontiBf e  of  Gocxift. 

Eftmlngfl.                    ^^^1 

■           140 

156 

1874 

1.070,938 

^1 
347,980                  ^^H 

H        2,469 

2,757 

1875 

1,171,354 

408,707                        H 

■      20«S47 

8,417 

187fi 

1,244,131 

459,a>>                         ■ 

■      33,3^ 

16,451 

1877 

1.430.041 

544,332                         W 

■      43,020 

15,258 

1878 

1,62.1.886 

590,681                           ■ 

■      55,394 

16,841 

1879 

l,72<*,8i5 

632,416                   _^M 

■     )0IJ30 

25,3<i7 

1880 

1,712,971 

770,8(58                   ^H 

■    205  J  39 

41,775 

1881 

2,0:i3,850 

955,551                     ^^1 

■    21^,5^7 

52,644 

1882 

2,619,427 

1,111,038                          ■ 

■    379,1)61 

tJ0,U>7 

1883 

2,864,566 

1,269,713                         M 

T^    416,707 

73,048 

1884 

3.124,425 

l,:i40,572                  ^^B 

500,937 

82,899 

1885 

3,273,004 

1,343,464                  ^^H 

IL     5)7,022 

101,508 

1886 

3.218.582 

1,3!  0,81 7                  ^^H 

■    596,514 

1^4,951 

1887 

3,339,253 

1,3.'>7,79B                         H 

■    714,113 

h'>.j,548 

1H88 

3,399,772 

1.376,149                   ^^B 

■    766,523      1 

189,288 

1889 

3,485,839 

1.512,876                 ^^M 

■    741,986 

225,82*} 

1K90 

3,788.950 

1,57.3,295                 ^^H 

■    S25.360 

260,127 

1891 

3,802,849 

1,797,384                  ^^H 

■    923J8S 

306,020 

■ 

U4[|k9  ISS^  the  4cci>u]itji  h&vo  booa  oude  up  to  the  3€tli  June  in  each  yew.                         ^^^H 
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Tlie  receipts  per  head  of  population  from  gooda  traffic  stc 

increaaed  till  1884,  after  which  year  the  amount  fell  off  till  j 
since  then  a  veiy  satisfactory  advance  has  taken  place,  the  an 
per  head  for  the  year  ending  June,  1891,  XI  12a.  0-52dJ 
the  highest  yet  obtained.  The  receipts  during  each 
1878  are  shown  herewith  :■ — 

Receipts  from  Goods  Tmffic  per  head  of  Populatioi 


Year. 

Amoimt. 

Ytar. 

Amoaii. 

m 

£    B.    d. 

1 

1878 

0  18     1  70 

1885 

"1 

1879 

0  18    3  76 

1886 

'l 

1880 

1     1     189 

1887 

.  7I! 

ISSl 

1     4  11-77 

*1888 

1    6  IH 

1882 

1     7    9*92 

M889 

1    8   H 

18S3 

1   10    3-57 

•1890 

1    9    H 

1884 

1  10    4*31 

•1801 

"1 

«  V«Mr  eadect  SOtb  Juno. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  front' 
two  sources  of  Railway  Revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
years  1865-66  the  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  largely  excel 
those  from  goodsi  hut  after  those  years  the  proportion  declii 
reaching  the  minimum  in  1877.  This  falling  off  was  almost  enti 
due  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  main  lines  through  paal 
country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  OU 
and  consequently  furnishing  the  railway  vrith  large  quiintitii 
produce  for  carriage  to  the  sea  board.  Since  1877,  however, 
percentage  of  receipts  from  pas.*3engers  has  gradually  advaii 
and  for  the  year  1891  tliis  traffic  contributed  39*57  percent,  a^ 
total  revenue,  figures  which  compare  very  favourably  with  ti 
obtained  on  the  English  lines  from  the  same  source — 44  f 


TOTAL  LENGTH   OP   LINES, 


[  of  Earnings  from  F&ssenger  and  Goods  Traffic  to 
Total  Eaminga, 


f*9oeivlag9  of 


Ooodj)  Cuningi 
toT(»ua. 


Y»r, 


Perc«ntBge  of 


in^toTotiO. 


Ooodi  EsroJDRB 
toTo<«l 


56  0 
50-8 
i«3 
44-3 
4S-i 
3S4 
36*4 
38 'S 
36$ 
35-2 
33-5 
33  7 
33  <l 
33-S 


44  0 

1879 

49  "2 

\m> 

53  7 

18St 

55-7 

1882 

5r*(j 

1883 

ei  6 

1884 

63-6 

1885 

61-2 

188G 

63-2 

1887 

64-8 

1888* 

66  5 

18S9* 

66 '3 

1890» 

ca-7 

189r 

m-i 

336 

33-6 
33-8 
34  6 
34  3 
357 
38-2 
39*3 
38-5 
401 
40'4 
40-2 
39  6 


66-4 
664 
66-2 

65*4 
65-7 
64  3 
61-8 
607 
61  5 
59-9 
59-6 
59-8 
60*4 


Linos  0|>an* 
under  oonatruo- 
tion,  and 
nuUiorixed. 


•  Yew  ended  SOth  June. 

end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  lines  in  operation  in  the 

was  2,182  miles.  Sereral  new  lines  have  been  recom- 
id  by  the  ParliaDifntary  Standing  Committee  on  Public 
li  and  aanctioned  by  the  Leglsiatnre.  Of  these  the  following 

in  course  of  construction  : — Culcairn  to  Corowa,  a  length 
milea  39  chains  ;  Kiama  to  Nowra,  an  extension  of  the  South 
Bailway^  22  miles  33  chains ;  and  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  81 
25  chainii ;  St.  Leonards  extension  to  Milson's  Point,  2  miles 
making  154  miles  13  chains  altogether  of  new  lines 
ly    m    progress.       Other    works    sanctioned    are    railway 

mckviUe  to  the   Bin-wood  Road  ;  from  Grafton  to   the 

And  from  Cootatnundra  to  Temoi*a< 

I  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways  on  the  30th  Rdling  rtook, 
189l»  consisted  of  439  engines,  1,023  passenger  cars,  and 
goodfs  vehicles,  niaking  a  total  of  1 1 ,402  stock.  This  was 
of  636  goods  stock  over  the  number  at  tlie  end  of  the 
twelve  months,  but  a  decrease  of  41  passenger  carriagea. 
imnige  daily  number  of  engines  at  work  during  the  ye^r  was 
mxui  the  total  engine  miles  executed  was  12, 1 16,682,  giving 
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Ooit  or  nilwft>'B. 


I  debt. 


IWakm  V^^^* 


I  l^umber  of 
jtmployaMu 


an  aimual  averagn  mileage  per  engine  of  36,909  miles, 
sliowed  an  increase  of  16  "841  per  cent  in  the  mileage  per  en| 
employed  during  the  year,  as  com  paired  with  the  work  of 
previous  year. 

The  cost  of  the   lines  open  for  traffic,  as  already  stated^ 
£31,768,617,  to  meet  which  £27,734,581  has  been  realized  by  1 
issue  of  dehentures  of  the   nominal  value  of  £28,983,967, 
balance  having  been  jmid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  coimti 
Debentures  of  the  value  of  £1,139,175  have  been  finally  paid 
lea\^ng  £27,844,792  still  outstanding  on  tfye  30th  June,  18 
Tho  amount  of  interest  payable  on  that  date  was  £1,102,001 

During  the  year  which  closed  with  the  end  of  June,  18 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Tlailway  Department  amounted 
£1,279,953,  as  against  £1,199,796  in  the  previous  year. 
this  sum  the  Maintenance  Branch  took  £453,016,  and  the  Lfl 
motive  Branch  £522,008,  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorl 
£304,929,  Additions  and  improvements  to  stations,  bdldiq 
Hiding  accommodation,  itc,  and  rolling  stock  during  the  year 
£574,039,  which  sum  wa^  charged  to  capital  account.  Compen 
tion  for  personal  injury  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  £11,165, 
for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £3,642. 

There  were  altogether  10,942  persons  employed  by  the  Kail* 
Department  during  the  year  ending   30th  June,  1891,  of  wM 
number  1,444  comprised  the  stilaried  statT,  and  9,498  were 
wages.     For  the  previous  year  the  total  number  was  11,827, 
whom  1,305  wei'e  on  salary,  and  10,522  on  wages. 


PEI VA  TE  RA IL  WA  T  LINES. 

In  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  established  pdicj 
hitherto  been  to  keep  tlio  railways  under  State  management 
control,  and  this  policy  has  been  departed  from  in  two  instttQ 
only,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to  connect  coabDiities 


PRIVATE  KALLWATS. 


3^7 


MoatiiA  Ulue. 


n&ilwajs,  &c  The  Parliament  granted  permission  to 
ipany  to  construct  a  line  Irom  Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  DenntnuSn  to 
riim  district,  to  Moama,  on  the  Mtjrray,  wliere  it  meets  the 
ay  fijsteiu  of  Victoria.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market 
lis  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed 
r  a  special  Act  o£  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  3rd  March, 
^  The  land  required  was  granted  bj  the  Xew  South  Wales 
irmneut,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act* 
capital  of  the  Company  is  XI  25,000,  of  which  X100,000 
called  up,  while  £4G,000  was  raised  by  debentures.  The 
ieuds  paid  daring  1887  and  1888  were  at  the  rate  of  10  per 

but  more  recently   averaged    only    8    per   cent, 

1888  a  line,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,   was    laid 

from  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  SLlverton,  and  Broken 
to  the  South  Australian  Border.  The  line,  since  its  incep- 
has  had  large  support ;  the  dividends  jm.id  have  amounted 

|icr  cent  of  the  capital   Bubscribed.     The  following  table 

the  operations  of  theae  lines  during  the  past  year  : — 


During  Siherton  and 

^  Broken  Hlli  Hue, 


I  of  tine. 


Date  of 
Openii]^. 


Length 
of 


1  = 


31 


nKf^«72 
227,n65 


No. 
16.688 
ft7»7TO 


EolUn^Stock. 


Tons.  ' 
SS.QSa     (It.SSS 


Of  TV  TRAFFIC,  TRAMWAYS,  ETC, 


"thin  the  ^fetropolis  of  Sydney  the  pul>lic  traffic,  with  the 
of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit 
oners,  comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  Inspector- 
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General  of  Police,  a  representative  elected  l>y  tLe  Al<l6nneii  < 
SuburbttJi  ilunicipu lilies,  and  one  by  tlie  holdera  of  licenses  under j 
the  Comniissiouers.  Tbe  tramways,  like  tlie  railways,  are 
proiH?rty  of  tbe  Government,  and  are  under  tbe  control  of  tlU 
CumxnisBionera  for  Kailwaja  Tbere  are  now  three  distinol 
systems  of  tramways  in  operation,  consisting  of  the  Metropoliti 
lines,  33 J  miles  long;  tbe  North  Shore  cable  tramway,  IJ  tnikii 
and  tbe  NewcaHtle  to  PbittsViurg  lino,  TJ  miles,  gi^Tiig  a 
length  of  42 i  miles,  including  tbe  extension  of  the  Leichb 
line  to  Five  Dock  and  the  Waverley  line  to  the  Cemetery* 
Campbelltown  and  Camden  line,  7i  miles ;  and  the  Kog 
Saiidringbain  line,  5  miles,  formerly  classed  as  Tramways,  i 
included  under  tbe  head  of  Railways. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  tramways  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  j 
railways,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  oOfrl 
struct ioiL      Proposals  for  the  suV>stitution  of   cables  or  eki 
power  for   the   steam  motors   have  been  considered,   though  I 
definite  decisioti  has  bet*n  arrived   at.      A  cable  tramway 
inaugurated  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago,  which  is  now  | 
a  success,  returning  3  67  ji-er  cent,  on  tbe  capital  expenditufti 
tbe  year,  June,  189 1.     Tbe  electric  system  ia  now  beiog  tried^ 
a  short  line  joining  the  Waverley  and  Randwick  tram-liii*^  < 
is  working  satisfactorily. 

Tbe  net  return  on  Tramway  capital  has  vaii«d  groatly  froo 
to  year.   The  favourable  results  of  the  first  three  years  eticoil 
tbe  belief  that  tbe  raetropolitan  tramways  would  prove  a  sou 
increase  to  the  general  revenue  of  tbe  Colony.     Tliese  antl 
tions  were,  however,  not  realized,  but  should  the  progress  ( 
two  years  ending  June,  1891,  Ije  maintained,  the  returns 
shortly  equal  thase  of  the  favourable  years  1881-8*2.     The  fiillu* 
ing  Table  gives  the  Revenue,  Expenditure,,  and  Capital  iiivc 
on  the  Metropolitan  Tramways,  exclusive  of  the  North  Shoril 
Cable  Tramway  :^ 


TKAJtWAY  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
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Fftrcpcrmnc,         The  fares  paid  on  tlie  tram  ways  average  about  Id. 

tLe  lines   bemg  divided  into  sections   of  about   1  and  2 
The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-e^rs  hiis  not 
tained  with  any  exactness,  as  the  tickets  collected  giii 
partial  indication  of  the  number  travelling.     Cash  fares 
tickets  are  allowed,  although  this  system  does  not  lari 
vail,  as  an  extra  fee  is  charged  when  money  is  tendered. 


I  of  con- 
Aion, 


The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  Construction  of 
and  Suburban  Tramways  to  30th  June,  1891  ; — 


Railway  Station  to  Bridge -atreet    

Li verixwl-stroet  to  Randwick  and  Coogee    »*.<.. 
Dnrlinghurst  Junction  to  Waverley  and  Woollahra 

Wavorloy  to  Bondi  Beach 

Waverley  to  Randwick  .,..,,♦,.. ..,,.. 

Crown-atreet  Junction  to  Cleveland-street    .*,-.. 
Railway  Station  to  ( Slebo  and  Forest  Lodge    ... 

Newtown,  Glebe  Junction  to  Dulwich  Hill 

Forest  liOilge  Jimcti  on  to  Leichhardt , »..«.... 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany 


LefifTth       Tout  I 
in  milM      Oort. 


1 


Si 

4 

IJ 

14 
3 

2J 
*i 
H 

62 


93,4 
110.-^ 
S2,909  I  II 
23,4 
11.0 
18.1 
38,( 
67,9 
54,a 
90,8 


54«,t| 


Th«Tn«n«F».vi        In  the  course  of  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1891,  twol 
were  opened,  Leichhardt  to  Five  Dock,  2  miles  39  chaii 


VOEKING  OF  TBAMWATS, 


J%\erley  to  the  Cemetery,  60  chains,  making  a  total  length  of 
miles  opened  in  the  Colony.     The  City  and  Suburban  lines 
A  length  of  33  J  miles  ;  the  gross  revenue  from  which  for 
(jr^ar  was  £270,365,  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  X:221,50ri, 
left  a  balance  of  £48,860  towards  paying  interest  on  the 
titaL       The    cost   of    the   city   and     suburban    sections    was 
57,455,  so  that  the  net  return  gave  5*74  per  cent  upon  the 
atal  invest^  as  agtiinst  5*31  in  the  preceding  year,  and  2*56 
'the  year  ending  in  June,   1889.     The  number  of  pasBenger 
\  collected  was  62,676,636,  and  the  cars  ran  1,553,048  miles. 

be  revenue  of  the  North  Shore  cable  line  was  £10.333,  and  North  Shore 

*  Coble  lloe. 

expenses  £7,603.     The  net  profit  therefore  was  £2,730,  or 

'  per  cent  upon  £74,343,  which  was  the  total  cost  of  the  line 

I  its  equipment — an  increase  of  2  12  j^er  cent,  upon  the  previous 

The  number  of  fares  collected  was  2,465,280,  and  67j687 

I  miles  were  run* 


the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  tramway  line  the  gross  revenue  Ncwc«tie  to 
I  £12,152,  and  the  working  expenses  ^10,571^  so  that  the  profit  Tramway. 
the    year  came  to  £1,581.     The  cost  of  construction  and 
ipment  was  £72,414,  so  that  the  net  return  was  2  "18  per  cent* 
the   capital    investcil,  a  decrease    of    -35    per  cent,  upon 
I  previous  year.     2,908,611  fares  were  collectcdj  and  109,343 
I  were  run  during  the  year. 


\  gr08«  revenue  of  the  Electric  Tramway,  Waverley  to  Kand- 
»,  was  £575,  and  the  working  expeDSf?H  £1,796,  showing  a 
Jiancy  for  the  eight  months  in  operation  of  £1,221.     How^- 

now  that  the  line  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  no  doubt  the 
enue  will  increase. 

the  following  table  are  given  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and 
dial   invested    on  all  State  tramways   since   their   inception 
.1879:— 
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PKIVATE  THAMWAYS. 


rUe  Ainoaiiis  expended  on  rolling  stock,  machinery,  worksslvopB,  ToUiooftqf 
I  furniture,  for  tlie  Metropolitan  Tramways,  were  ;£239,102, 
2»893,  £^5,209,  and  £2,113  respectively,  or  £309,317  in 
.  This  maked  the  total  cost  for  all  City  and  Suburban  Lines 
&57,i55,  or  an  average  on  all  chargen  of  £25,983  per  mile, 
cost  of  tbe  Cable  Tramway  at  North  Shore  to  same  date  was 
74,34^,  and  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  £72,414,  giving  a  total 
Od  the  whole  Tramway  system  of  £1,004,212,  or  an 
of  £23,628  per  mile  opened. 


Daring  the  year  ended  on  June,  1891,  tiie  total  arhount  of  Wft^ea  pdi 
n^  paid  by  the  Tramway  Department  amounted  to  £160,20f>, 
lust  £147,327  in  the  premms  year.      Of  this  sum  £28,072 
,d  to  the  Maintenance  Branch,  £92,687  to  the  Locomotive 
ih,  and  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed  £39,447. 


Tlie  noinber  of  men  employed  was  1,339,  as  against  1,110  in  Number  of 
I  prerioas  year.  The  salaried  staff  was  42,  and  1,297  were  on 
Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  of 
employed  was  12,281,  of  whom  1,486  were  ou  the  salaried 
%  and  10,795  were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  of 
,440,159  was  paid  as  wages  during  the  year,  being  at  the  rate 
XI 17  53.  4d.  per  man  employed. 


PRIVATE  TM  AM  WATS, 
There   are   two   tramways  under   private   control   within   tlie  PrtvAtetrMa*    ' 


atrop<)lit*in  area — one  briinching  from  the  Illawarra  Line  at 
le  and  running  down  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beacli,  a  distance 
one  mile ;  it  is  chiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores 
Botany  Bay.  The  other  line  passes  through  the  township  of 
WmmattA.  TTie  line  commences  at  the  Park  Gates,  continuing 
I  lar  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  a  distance 
ihree  miles,  and  there  connects  with  the  Parramatta  River 
oonveying  passengers  atid  good^  to  and  from  Sydney. 


wftya. 


i 


INTERNAL   COMMUNICATION, 


Tilt?    following    table    gives    the    particulars    supplied    for 
line : — 


Xniue  of  Line. 


is 

i 


Bockdale  to  Jjady  Rol>m- 
sou'b  Beach    ,.,, 


ParmmAtta  Tramway  .. 


Id65 
1SS3 


I     = 
g._l 


15,000 


-8 


Ho. 
181,695 


Tona 


BAlUnf  ■ 


Worth  SycUiey 
TrmmwAy. 


There  Is  a  private  line  in  construction  at  North  Sydney  conne 
iiig  the  cable  tram  terminus  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  witlit 
village^  of  Gorckm.     On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspensio!!  i 
is  l>eing  built,  av  hich  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  i 
It  is  designed  in  three  spans— one  of  500  ft,,  and  two  end  i 
each  of  150  ft,,  and  the  altitude  will  be  180  ft  above 
level*     The  construction   oE   this   line   is  expected  to  give 
impetus  to  n  locality  which,  although  long  settled,  has  pro 
but  little  for  lack  of  speedy  communication  with  the  metrnjMjlii  1 

The   Balmatn   Municipal   Council  were  granted   authority 
1886  to  construct  tramways  within  the  boi-ough,  but  so  far  bafi 
not  availed  themselves  of  tliiH  privilege. 


RAIL  WA  Y  ACCIDENTS, 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of| 
Berious  cliai^acter  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.      In  or 
t^  obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual   to  find 
proportion  which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to 
the  total  passengers  carried.      There  is,  however,  no  necesst 
connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents 
occur  on   lines  chiefly   devoted    to   goods   traffic,   and  a   m^ 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 


ftble  bttsis  would  be  the  aceidents  to  passengers  only  compared 
be  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
k  fxyinparisoci  couJd  be  made  are  wanting  for  most  countries ; 
lilowing  figures,  therefore^  show  the  number  of  all  descrip- 
including  not  only  passengers  and  employ^  but  trespassers, 
or  injured  on  the  lines  of  the  most  important  countries, 
11^  with  the  total  numV>er  of  passengers  carried,  compiled 
r&rious  authorities,  and  up  to  the  latest  available  dates  : — 


W 


^Railway  Accidents. 


0 


Countries. 


liuigKiy. 


\  Kingdom, *.. 

M  - — 

Je,  Europe 

United  States  

OuijmU^ 

ladia 

Xew  South  Walea*. 

Victoria*   ,.. ,„,. 

South  Australia*.^,. 

Kew  Zealand    . , 


w 


Avezage  per  mUUoQ  ftnttngetm 
eurlfld. 


Killiid, 


InjUTBiL 


1-65 
471 
2-32 
1-54 
1-28 
266 
0-80 
2  '22 

n-00 

12U1 
2  '12 

2  00 
1  51 

17JJ0 

1-46 

2*20 


4-26 
10-67 
1339 

7-35 

3115 
2573 

1-33 

I  m 

271M> 

18-92 

4*30 

6*12 

7-73 

6i0 

66  60 

10-36 

5-flO 

5-65 

3<»4 

25-30 


^Avefage  of  series  of  ye&rs. 


irill  ho  «oen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  on  a  level  with  Cotony*«  avei 

■fttUlMtory. 

rierage  of  the  principal  European  countries.  If,  however, 
forcj  legitimate  comparison  be  made  of  the  projiortion  of 
lies  amongst  passengers  only,  fewer  countries  are  available 
These  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


INTEKNAL  COMMTTNICATION. 


CkusiOcfttlou  ot 


Passengers  Killed  or  Injured- 


Te«r«  ovoT  which 


Ccmntriea, 


1885-S0 

1887 

1885-9 

1885-8 

1890 

1888-89 

188d-l»I 

1885-90 

1889-90 


United  Kingdoin 

RnasiA „,., 

Belgium 

France   ,....,.,.„.,, 

CAiuidm 

GermAHy  „ 

New  South  Wale» 

Victoria  ..,.., 

South  AttBtmliA  . 
New  Zealand    


Avenge  per  MilUon  I 


Iq^ml 


0^ 
0-50 
Oil 
0*15 
S05 
009 
0  32 
014 
0-20 
O'SS 


0S7 
2  39 
1-21 
0*69 
12-90 
3-62 
3-70 
442 
040 


The  foregoing  statements  show  that  the  Australian  lines  ars 
safe  as  those  of  most  other  countries,  the  percentnge  killed 
a  little  higher  than  timt  of  the  United  Kingdom-     This  mode 
comparison  is,  however,  not  a  perfect  one,  as  the  question  of 
distance  travellixl  by  each   passenger  is  an  important  element 
the  risk  nin,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.     If  this 
made  a  factor  of  the  comparative  statement  it  would  probablj 
foniid  that  the  risk  of   each  traveller  by  rail  would  show 
variation  in  the  different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be 
case  from  the  figures  just  given* 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may 
grouped  under  three  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  nu3 
and  trespassers  ;  and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  claaai 
into  those  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  per 
injured,  and  those  due  to  mLscond  uct  or  want  of  caution.     Adopt 


RAILWAY  ACCEDEN'TS. 


Kioiu! 

the  ftccideate  during  the  year  ended  on  June 

191,  were: — 

U^ 

BidlwAy  Emplo^is 

TraspuMn,  Ail 

TdIaL 

RniecL 

Injiir«d« 

Killed.  1 

Injui'vd. 

Kmoil, 

Injured. 

KUIed. 

Injured. 

mmtn 
id  their 

>l  

20 

1 

IS 

1 

38 

kh  mi9' 

1 

1 

lot     or 

of  caui- 

mI"' 

7 

22 

31 

96        21 

14 

59 

132 

7 

42 

32  ; 

U4         21 

14 

60 

170 

• 

rill  be  noticeil  that,  of  thfi  60  pt^rsons  killed,  21  were  tres-  RaHw^j 

^  acctdenta. 

Sy  or  persons  who  had  no  business  to  be  on  the  railway  at 
Df  the  remaitiing  fatal  ca^es  7  were  jwissengers,  4  of  whom 
leir  Uvea  through  leaving  or  entering  a  train  in  motion,  2 
over,  and  the  remaining  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  fell 
e  train  and  platform.  Of  the  persons  injured  42  were 
igers,  more  than  half  of  whom  received  injury  through  their 
Btacoadnct  or  want  of  caution  ;  114  railway  employes  were 
d,  and  in  no  lesa  than  96  of  these  cases  they  w*ere  themselves 
Nine  of  the  treapasBers  who  met  with  accidents  were 


returns  of  the  railway?  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
1890  «how  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatalities, 
imts  to  trains,  rolling  stock,  and  permanent  way  caused  the 

of  30  persons,  anl  injury  to  643^  as  compared  with  92 
a&d  1,133  injured  in  1889.  There  were  31  collisions  between 
ftger  trains,  70  between  passenger  trains  and  goods  trains ; 
2d  between  goods  trains,  100  paJtaengers  were  killed  and 
were  injured  by  various  other  a^xidents,  including  those 
ting  from  their  own  misconduct  and  want  of  caution.  There 
77  suicides.  Accidents  to  railway  employes,  caused  by  the 
^mg  of  trains,  resulted  in  the  deatli  of  499  persons,  and 
r  to  3,122,     Of  persons  crossing  railways  and  tredpasaing  oa 


INTERNAL  COMMUXICATIOK. 


•«dilent8u 


nnlliQs  tntfii 


tlieiDi  there  were  459  killed,  and  238  injured.     The  total  nurol 
of  persons  killed,  from  nil  causes,  was  1,076,  exactly  the 
number  as  in  the  preyious  year.     The  total  number  injared 
4,7*J1,  or  a  decreaae  of  115, 

Ko  statement  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  persons  itijored 
the  tramways  of  the  city  compared  with   tlie  totiil  nui 
persons  carried,  as  the  latter  is  not  detinitely  known.     A 
of  the  accidents  wiiieh  occurred  during  the  year  which  en< 
the  30th  June  last  shows  them  to  have  been  65  in  num^ 
which  4  were  fatal,  and  61   were  cases  of  injury.     There 
fatal  and  23  non-fatal  accidents  to  passengers.     Four  servants 
the  Department  suffered  injury.    .Thirty-six  accidents  in 
tion  with  trams  occurred  t«i  persons  who  were  not 
of  which  were  fatal,  and  34  non-fatuL     Eigliteen  of  the 
arose  from  persons  entering  or  leiiving  a  tram  in  motion,  and 
accidents  occurred  to  cldMreii^ 

Besides  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  pro\id« 
with  other  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  subartil 
limits,  as  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries, 
the  Lead  of  these  stands  the  Sydney  Tramway  and  OmniVus 
Company.  No  tramways  are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  i1 
name  would  imply,  but  lines  of  omnibuses  have  been  establiahei 
by  it  in  all  the  principal  routes  of  traffic  from  the  city  to 
suburbs.  The  plant  of  this  Company  consists  of  1,118  horses, 
which  1^051  are  in  work,  the  remainder,  G7,  being  held  in 
Their  vehicles  consist  of  157  omnibuses,  28  carriages,  and  4  break 
They  have  151  drivers  constantly  at  work,  and  as  xaany 
186  other  employees,  including  clerks,  mechanics,  grooms,  stabh 
men,  (fee.  There  are  also  public  vehicles  belonging  to  private 
divi duals,  or  small  associations,  plying  between  the  city  i 
some  of  the  more  distant  suburbs,  making  a  total  of  263  omnibi 
in  all. 

The  numixT  of  cabs,  caniages,  and  waggonettes  registered 
licensed  by  the  Transit  Commissioners  under  the  Municipal  by-la' 
amounts  to  1^31 3^  in  addition  to  which  there  are  559  vans  and  otlu 
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and  the  public  interest  is  secured  against  exaggeiated 

iikIs  oa  the  part  of  licensed  cabmen^  and  other  drivers  of 

blie  vehicles,  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a  senile  liberal  to 

I  liceoBee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.     The 

y  ar©  placed  under  tbe  direct  conti-ol  of  the  Transifc  ConiHiis- 

who  have  power  to  oiitain  redress  from  the  owners  of  the 

licloe,  should  any  just  complaints  be  made  against  them.     The 

owing  shows  the  number  of   vehicles  of  each  class  licensed 

ling  the  year  1890  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 


Dsriptiuo  at  Tehicle. 

No.  of 

TfthlclOL 

Foes. 

No.  of 
Drivers,  &c. 

License 
recfl. 

■flxwes 

263 

27 

11 

1,275 

559 

1,292 
93 
33 

1,S53 

778 

1      *529 

I;     1,487 
553 

£ 

Item^t4# 

241 

mjLgf^ 

b 

721 

MlAIld  UMIA 

138 

Total. „ 

2,135 

4,049 

2,569 

1,100 

Public  vohiclefc  J 


•  Inuluidea  32  condactora. 


POSTS  AND   TELEGRAPHS, 
[In  the  matter  of  postal  and    telegraphic    conimunication    the  ^^Jjfic con>^*^ 
ny  of  New   South  Wales  is  liberally  jirovided.     Not  only  is  «'»"nit**i«'»- 
\  intercolonial  telegraphic  system  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired, 
1  the  metropolis  is  in  direct  conmiunication  Avith  Europe  and 
er  world  by  means  of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  various 
I  continental  telegraph  Hues, 

submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,  subnarine  ^ 

I  hfts  it«  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 

%in  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a 

s'a  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  tlie  niemory  of  La 

-the    unfortunate   and   gallant  emulator   of   the   great 

nglish   navigator — and    the   toinli   of    Pere   Le  Receveur,    the 

.  attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  of  New  South  Wales  is  History  of  the 
ititere&ting  as  aflbrding  a  striking  illustration   of  the  manner  in  ^^^^^ 


Gftble. 
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INTEEKAL   COMMUNICATION, 


wliich  very  small  1>eginiimgs  have  led  to  great  resulta.     Foi 
first   twenty-three  years  of    the   Colony's   existence   tliere 
neither  regular  post-offices  nor  means  o£  jx^stid  communii?al 

ftnt  posi'offioe.  The  firrt  post-office  was  established  by  Govetnor  Macqai 

the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  Postma 
The  office  was  in  High  street  (now  known  as  George-street 
the  residence  of  Mr,  Nichols,  who  was,  "in  consideration  of 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  tbis  duty,"  allowed  to 
on  delivery  to  parties  addressed,  8d.  for  every  English  or  fdi 
letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing 
more  than  20  lbs.,  Is.  6d,  ;  but  exceeding  that  weight,  3& 
charge  on  Colonial  lettei-s  was  4d,,  irresiiective  of  weight; 
soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed  to  their  wives,  were  cha; 
Id,      Very  little  impi-ovement  in  regard  to  postal  mattert 

Pint  Poitftl  Act,  place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  SirTbfl 
Brisbane^  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  "to  regulate  the  poii 
of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,''  giving  power  for  the  estab 
loent  of  i>ost -offices,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage.  A 
clamation  was  subsequently  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage 
the  salaries  and  allowaneea  of  the  postmasters  ;  and  at  the  I 
time  persons  were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
between  Sydney  and  Parraiuatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool, 
between  Liverpool  and  Oampbelltown,  and  from  Parratnatti 
Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst,  It  was,  however^  not  1 
1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  into  full  force. 

Early  i»9taire      rates  of  postage  appear  to  have  depended  upon   the  distance 
the  difficulty  of  transmission.      The  lowest  single  inland  mte 
3d.,   and   the  highest  I2d,  the  postage  ou  a   letter   increil 
accoi*ding  to  its  weight,   which   was  fixed  for  a  single  letter 
Jnaunca     Letters  between  New  South  Wale^  and  Tan  Diem 
Land  were  charged  3d.   each  (ship  rate),   and   newspapers 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for 

Prankliig.  weight  iu  excess.     The  privilege  of  fraaking  was  allowed  to 

Governor  and  a  number  of  the  chief  public  officials,  and  lettei 
and  from   convicts  passed  free  under  certain  regulationa 
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the  t4>tal  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  the  country  postmastei*ei 

J  7s.  9d-,  and  the  estfiblinliment  in  Hydney  consisted  of  one 

..j-ji  postmasttjr,  one  clerk,  and  one   letter-carrier,     A  letter- 

wms  subsequently  appointed  for  Farramatta,  and  he  was 

ori/.ed  to  charge  the  public  Id*  on  every  letter  delivered  by 

vhich  was  his  only  remuneration.      In  1831   a  two-penny 

,  was  entiiblished  In  Sydney  :  and  in  1835,  under  Sir  Richard  sir  Richard 

ke^  the   Act  of   1825  was   repealed,  and  another  Act  was  ^^*- 

which  fixed  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15 

:  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  la  for 

In  1837  a  j>OBt-office  was  established  in  Melbourne, 

then  of  course  a  part  of  New  South  Wales.     Stamps  suunped  corerZI 

r  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  fctAn}|)ed  covers 

k«tiYe)o])es,  irhich  are  believed  to  have  been  tlie  Mrst  postage 

Dps  ever  Uaued 


f  Sydney  establishment  had  grown  in  the  year  1838  until  it  g JS**!' p[^J*** 

ed  of  one  postmaster-general,   one  accountant,   six  clerks,  ^^^^ 

^carriers,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  fifteen  pei-sons  in  all. 

for  that  year  was  £6,390,  and  the  expenditure  was 

5T  J  th^re  were  as  many  as  forty  post-offices  throughout  the 

Bj,  which  then  included  wliat  are  now  known  as  Victoria 

Qtieenalandf    besides   which,   as    New    Zealand   was  not   a 

iU^    Colony    until    1841,   the    only   post-office   she  had — at 

ka — was  paid  through  the  New  South  Wales  Government 

^onsrlaiul  mall  to  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847»  the  postage 

\B  itsgle  letter  l)eing  Is.  Gd.     The  Postal   Act  was  amended 

111  1849,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Cliarles  Fitzroy,  postal  miea. 
the  postage  on  town  letters  w*as  fixed  at  Id.  and  the  inland 
era  2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  w*aa  3d.,  in  addition 
be  iidand  rate,     'J'he  use  of  postage  stamps  in  the  |iresent  form  p  gtwDMLJ 

authorized,   and   the   privilege  of   franking  was  abolished, 
to  tlie  Queen,   the  Governor,   and   the  Executive  and 
^tive  Councils  being  the  only  things  allowed  to  pass  free 
Bgh  the  post 
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Fi-om  the  time  o£  the  discovery  of  gold  in  tliR  year  1851 
lu'st'Oi'y  of  the  post-oflke  has  lieen  one  of  progra^ia  and  ini 
ineiit.     The   Postuiaster-General   was  originally   a   non 
officer,  as  the  Registrar-General  and  th^  Auditor-General  ar* 
present*     In  the  year  1855 — the  tirst  for  which  an  annual 
was  laid  before  Parliament — there  were  in  tlie  CJoloiiy  at 
155  post  offices.     Tlie  head  otHee  was  in  George-street,  on  tbu 
site  as  the  present  ediiicef  but  the  structure  was  small  and  t 
venicnt,  notwithstanding  its  doric  colunina  and  pediment  in 
There  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  Colony  at  that  tlm^ 
the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  were  signalled  to  the  01 
tory  by  means  of  flags  and  semaphores.     It  was  in  Sepi 

1855,  that  the  firet  I'ailway  was  opened  in  New  South  Walei^ 
prior  to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to 
the  General  Post  Office  in  old-fashioned  mail  coaches  every  e 
During  that  year  the  total  n limber  of  miles  travelled  by  the 
contractors,  by  coach  and  on  horseback,  was  1,023,255  miles, 
number  of  letters  posted  wa«  2,114,179,  of  which  617,041 
described  as  ** foreign/'  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to 
beyond  the  Colony*  Tin*  number  of  newspapers  was 
of  which  1,281,613  were  inland,  and  819,376  were  *'fi 
Book  parcels  and  packets  were  not  reckoned  separate!  ^ 
counted  as  lettt^rs.  Ten  petitions  to  the  Governor  or  iz 
were  conveyed  free  during  the  year.  The  i-e venue  of  the  Depi 
ment  for  1855  was  JB2 4,902,  and  the  exiMmditure  was  £60,1 
whih^  the  staff  numlsered  223  persons  in  all,  of  whonn  56 
attached  to  the  office  in  Sydney,  The  anmial  report  states,  w. 
flomething  like  pride,  that  the  communication  with  Victoria 
not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

The  first  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erected 

1856.  During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utili 
for  postal  purposes,  and  161  miles  wore  added  in  the  follo' 
year.     The  number  of  letters  deliveretl  in  Sydney  in   1856 
1,336,032,  and  1,481,416  in  the  country,  being  an  average  of 
lOi  to  every  person  in   the   community.     There  were  B^ 
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,  letters  in  1857,  and  7,873  oz.  of  gold  were  sent  through 
b|io&t  tbiit  jear,  as  against  23^712  02.  in  the  previous  year*  The 
revenue  in  the  year  1857  aniounteil  to  £35,031,  of  which 
J  J 16  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  expt^riditiiie 
ated  to  £63^865,  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyance  of  mails 
fthe   Colony  absorbed  £41,324,   without   reckoning  £20,000 

I  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  English  mails.     In  his  Oe«Mi  maQ 

for  1857  the  Postmaster-General  is  obliged  to  admit  that 

contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  Austra- 

Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter 

so  far  as  the  stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  as  a 

n.*'     Only  10  monthly  mail-steamera  arrived  that  year,  and 

11  were  despatched,  and  but  1  steamer  out  of  the  10  arrived 

itract  time,     Tlie  time  allowed  w*as  58  days  from  South 

to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton" 

18^0  there  were   1,338  post-offices*  in  the  Colony,  besides  325  Port-ofBoe  to 

fthring  offices,   and  the   staff  in  connection    with   the   PoshU 

tment   numbered    2,861    persona,    exclusive   of    maO    con- 

The  postal  lines  last  year  extended  over  29,594  miles, 

Iwbicli  the  mails  were  convoyed  2,273  miles  by  rail  and  tram, 

|T74   miles  by  coach,  and  11,547  miles  on  horseback.      The 

'  of  miles  actually  travelled  by  the  mails  was  7, 4C 3,000. 

i  whUe  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1890  incwuM  <f 
;  over  7  tiroes  the  number  of  miles  travelletl  in  1 855,  the  numlxir 
I  posted  during  the  same  period  Irnd  increased  26  tiroes^  and 
number  of  newspapers  over  18  times.     In  1890  the  number 
ttera  was  57,707,900,  of  which  54,385,400  were  posted  within 
Colony,  or  nearly  50  per  head  for  every  individual  of  the 
pttlttUon.      The  number  of  newspapers  posted  in  the  Colony 
■tng  that  year  was  38,369,300,  or  over  34  per  head.     Packets 
iibered  8,703,900,  or  nearly  8  per  head,  while  in  1858,  the  tirst 
'  m  which  tliey  were  enumerated  sepaititely,  there  were  only 
564  packets  and  parcels.     Postal  cards  were  Krst  introduced  in 
W|  when  the  number  sent  was  128,786  ;  in  1890  no  less  than 
r,400  wet^  posted 
2b 
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Equally  marvellous  projCfress  has  boen  macle  in  regard  to 
means  of  postal  communication  witli  tLtj  United  Kingdom 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  Instead  of  the  u 
factory  ocean  mail  service  of  185 7,  which  nominally  hro^ 
monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days  old,  there  are  now  four 
lines  of  ocean  steam-ships,  which  bring  mails  tna  the  Suez 
at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupietl  in  the  conveyance  of 
mails  averaging  34  to  35  days.  In  addition,  there  is 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which  averages  40  days  in  tnsi 
and  arrives  and  departs  monthly.  Regular  steam  commonicai 
with  England  was  first  established  in  1852.  Prior  to  that  tim» 
Colony  has  to  depeml  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  afi 
ing  vessels,  bnt  in  that  year  the  steamships  "  Australia/"  **  CJ 
and  "  Gi'eat  BriUiin"  were  despatched  from  England^  bh 
the  voyage  in  GO  days,  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  i 
of  the  Colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  ci 
munication  with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  tho 
War  in  1854  hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishmeut  of 
object,  but  in  1856  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  ami 
service  was  carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comfi 
and  the  Royal  Mail  Cornpatiy  for  some  years,  without  giving 
much  satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 


As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establ 
of  a  line  of  mail   packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations 
subject  were  carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  Govei 
of  the  United  Kingdom   and   those  of   New   South  Wales 
New  Zealand.     The  result  was  that  in  1866  the   line  was  staftt 
and  continued  in  operation  until  the  end  of   1868,  when  it  H 
terminated  throitgh  the  failure  of  the  company  by  which  it  I 
been  carried  out.     In  the  following  year  this  Colony,  in  coiyu 
tion   with    New   Zealand,  inaugurated  a   mail  service   via 
Francisco,  which,   with    a  few  in  terra  pt  ions  and   under 
conditions^  has   be«n  continued  up    to    the   present   time, 
contract  expired  in  November,  1890,  and  has  not  be^n  ren^m 
altliough  the  service  is  stLlt  maintained,  without   any  subeidy 
far  as  New  South  Wale«  is  concerned 
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I  estabUahment.  of  a  mjiil  route  via  America  Ba4:l  tbe  e0eet  MaU  servioe  vitti 

Sues. 

[stimiilAtiDg  tlje  steamship  own«?rs  -wlio  wei-e  engaged  in  the 
Hoe  via  Sufz,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  im  pro  ve- 
nt in  the  steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and 
rith  whidi  the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and 
Qt&I  Company  have  carried  mails  for  tlio  eolonie.s  almost  fi*om 
►  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service  until  now,  with  very  few 
emjptiona.  TowariLs  the  end  of  1878  the  Orient  Company 
Kmenccd   cai'iying   maila    between  Australia  and  the  United 

tiiedoin«  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.   More  recently  the 
"  ^  Freuch  and  Oer- 

^iteamersof  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  Fmnce  and  the  North  ^^^  etcwuore, 
Lloyd's  havie  entered  the  aervicse,  so  that  there  are  now 
two  mails  receired  and   deapatcbed    every  week,   and    a 
.  to  Europe,  which  was  formerly  a  formidable  undertaking, 
;  greftt  loss  of  time  and  much  discomfort,  ia  regarded  as  a 
rplcMsure  trip  to  Ell  up  a  holiday. 


\n  tht*  year  1865  the  office  of  Pofltmaater-Oeneral  was  made  a  NewPort^Ae* 

one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  w^th,  a  seat  in  the 

The  old  Post-office  building  in  George-atreet  w^is  found 

and  inconvenient  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger 

more  commodious  edifice  on  the  same  eite,  and  in  1863  the 

of  the  department  was  remove^l  to  a  temporary  wooden 

Qding  in  Wynyard  square.     It  was   not  until   1873  that  the 

building  was  partly  finished  so  that  the  officers  could  remove 

the  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  structure  in  Wynyar<l  square, 

they  hatl  carried  on   their  business  under  great  disadvan, 

Dd  difficulties,  to  the  present  palatial  structure,  which  is  in 

re^»eet  a  credit  to  the  Colony.     The  head  quarters  of  the 

f  Telegraph  Department,  the  Money  Order  Office,  and  the 

Boe  Savings  Bank  are  in  the  same  building,  so  that  the 

tr-General  has  around  him  all  the  various  branches  over 

btch  he  preaidea.      The  following  return  shows  the  o|>erationfl  of 

PoKt-offioe  in  five-year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually 

I  that  date  to  the  end  of  1890  :— 
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COST  OF   POSTAL   SEKYICE. 


will  be  notioe<I  that  the  Postal  Department  has  been  carried  S^^J/J'/'^^  J 

a  considerable  annual  loss  to  tlie  State.     This  is  due  in  a  great  "'*'"^  1 

dire  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  coimtrj  ^^J 

Ittered,  which  necessitates  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  ^^H 

klie   carriage  of  mails  ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  ^^B 

i  fonu  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.       But  it  ^^M 

always  been  held  that  the  safe  and   regular   despatch  and  ^^M 

^ly  of  the  mails  is  an  item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  ^^M 

ical,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the  Colony  to  be  neglected,  ^^M 

tliough  it  should  entail  a  charge  of  some  thousands  of  ]>otinds  ^^M 

to  the  general  revenue.      For  some  years  past  the  differ-  ^^M 

lietween  the  income  and  the  expenditure  has  been  gradually  ^^M 

nishing,  until,  as  the  previous  table  shows,  in  1889  for  the  first  ^^M 

the  income  received  exceeded  the  approximate  expenditure,  ^^M 

amounting  to  £1,978.     In    1890  there  w^as,  however,  H 

excess  of  «^xpenditure  of  £  H,(J65.    The  revenue  for  th e  year  postal  revcnuJ 

derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  which  brought  J 

5  sum  of  £  130,250.    Some  of  these  stamps,  however,  were  used  ^^| 

,tj  stamps,  and  consequently  cannot  ] properly  be  taken  into  ^^H 

Post-ol£ce  accounts.     It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  ^^B 

let  X24,0O0  as  the  approximate  value  of  stamjis  used  for  other  ^^| 

postal  purposes.     Fees  for  private  boxes  came  to  £3,454,  and  ^^M 

ige  on  unpaid  and  insufficiently  prepaid  correspondence  came  to  ^^M 

75.     The  share  of  contributions  from  iion -contracting  colonies  ^^H 

ccount  of  the  San  FrancLsco  mail  ser\ice  was  £10,676,  and  on  ^^U 

Unt  of   the  Federal  Ocean  mail  service,   £941.      The  total  ^^M 

made  tip  with  miscellaneous  receipts,  £2,034.  ^^M 

analvHis  of  the  items  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  salaries  PostiU  expeid 

•  ture. 

jeable  to  the  Postal  Department  amoanted  to  £155,962  ;  the 
keiymoce  of  mails  cost  £231,467  ;  and  the  sum  of  £47,966  was 
bwn  for  contingencies.  The  average  cost  per  nide  of  the 
il  conveyance  for  the  year  was  about  SJd,,  as  against 
I  in  1889.  The  mail  contracts  for  1891  show  a  saving  of 
over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

s  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
done  by  the  PostH^flice  of  New  South  Wales  : — 
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Kbarg«  OD  letters  between  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Poiii««»lM^ 
kited  Kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the 
[  6ii  per  half -ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d,  hy  the  long 
ote,  ims  reduced  in  1891  to  2  id.  By  an  arrange- 
at  the  Postal  Congreas  held  at  Vienna  in  the 
the  year,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  rest 
lonles  of  Australasia,  ent-ered  the  Universal  Postal 
pOct^ber,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
site  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union. 
OOllflCalocyrpofitage  on  newspapers  has  been  atlopted  by  New 
WftleSi  Victoria,  and  Soutli  Austiulia,  and  it  is  considered 
b  tliftt  before  long  the  remaining  coloniee  of  the  group 
ill  in  the  arrangement.     This   agreement   provides   that 

fto   the    United    Kingdom   shall    be   subject   to   the 
d*,  irre6i)ective  of  weighty  and  to  alt  places  beyond 
the  same  rate  shalJ  be  charged  for  every  four  ounces, 
tional  half-jienny  for  every  two  ounces  beyond  that 


^9£red  with  the  other  pro\inces  of  AuBtralasia  and  with  the 
Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a  favourable  [Kjsition 
irds  the  number  of  letters  and  uewsjiapers  per  head  of 
iioti,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — ^ 


Ooimtry. 


tUtWalaa 


Nmuber  per  he*d  of  poptilatkHi, 


AuKTml&i 


Waka 


Lett«EiMi4 


(WW|III|>C1S  ■ 

pAofcelB. 


52 
56 
3S 
62 
^ 
36 
37 

49 

40 

40 
22 


4$ 
27 
35 
33 

sa 

41 
2$ 

34 

Id 

17 

14 

8 
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MONMT  ORDERS  AND  SA  VINQS  BANKS. 

The  money  order  system  was  brought  into  operation 
Colony  in  January,  18<]3,  when  nineteen  offices  weiie  op 
the  head  olhce  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  ofticas  in 
parts  of  the  Colony.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  oper 
the  system  was  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  i 
Australasian  Colonics  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  and  I 
numfoer  of  offices  in  the  Colony  was  increased  to  forty^ 
The  Colony  o£  Tasmania  came  into  the  arrangement  in  IB6 
the  Department  has  continued  steadily  to  progress.  Inj 
there  were  548  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  Colony,  thir 
new  offices  having  been  established  during  the  year, 
re^ijpecting  the  business  transacted  by  the  Department  will 
found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Finance  and  Public  Wealtlu 

pn«t  office  The  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which  is  also  under  the  contl 

the  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the  princi 
country  towns.     The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  serricft  1 
fully  kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.     In    1830 
were    396    Post-office    Savings    Banks   in    various   parts  of 
Colony — an   increase   of    twenty-four  over  the  number  in 
previous    year.      During   tlie  year   32^372   new   accounts  ( 
opened,   and    25.348    accounts  were    closed.      The   nu 
accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  J 
The  numV^er  of  deposits  received  was  223,428,  and  tlie  atuO 
was  XI,19S,294j  being  an  increase  of  7,024  in  the  number,! 
of  X 82,431  in  the  amount,  as  compared  with  tlie  business  of 
previous  year      The  sum   of  £63,225  was  added  to  deposits 
accounts  ftir  interest.     The  balance  to  the  credit  of  depositoft  < 
the  cjid  of  the  year  was  £1,875,905,     The  average  amount  I 
each  deposit  was  £5  7s.  3Jd.,  and  the  average  balajioe  at  the  ( 
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IcAcli  depositor  was  £22  10s*  5d.     Further  information  respecting 
Fost-ol£cc  Savings  Banks  will  lie  found  in  the  chapter  on 
I  dud  Fttblio  Wealth. 


TELEGRA  PHS, 

The  electric  telegraph  was  first  opened  to  the  puhlic  of  New  Ejoetric 
atli  Wales  on  2Gth  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydney     *'^ 
I  Liverpool,  2:2  miles  in  lengthy  was  instituted.     From  this  small 
;  the  sy&tem  has  increased  until  in  1890  there  were  628 
Dns  in  the  Colony,  and  23,598  miles  of  wire  in  actual  use. 
foUawing  table  gives  a  view  of  the  business  of  the  Electric 
aph  Department,  from  1877  to  1890 : — 


Elect 

.rlc  Telegraphs. 

f 

Naof 

No.  of 

Total 

ReveDtie 

No.  of 

miles  0f 

Wire. 

Ck»tof 

ftsr. 

Stetioii& 

TdcgTMM. 

RoMflpt*. 

received. 

oonatruotioii. 

L^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■Hjf 

190 

1.00l,S84 

06,a5xS 

65,645 

9,761 

343,973 

jHn 

23€ 

1,132,287 

1*8,125 

70,227 

11,760 

4l3,2.xS 

Bii 

273 

1.175,218 

103,033 

80.490 

12,426 

437,120 

Ett 

289 

1,311).537 

123,172 

84J10 

13,188 

462,226 

m 

3tS 

l,fit*7,20ri 

125.336 

98,605 

14,278 

492/211 

■Hj^ 

345 

1,%5/J31 

153,555 

120,2GG 

15,901 

536,400 

^|t 

des 

2,107,288 

165,276 

134,643 

17,272 

504,316 

Hn 
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2,334,052 

176,261 

146,386 

18,681 

601,460 

lis 

4<H 

2,«25,992 

191J92 

155,074 

19,864 

641,66^ 

1986 

425 

2.661,120 

184,053 

158,  I2H 

20,7117 

606,028 

vm 

434 

2,876,504 

187,858 

104,511 

21.4-44 

084,600 

im 

460 

3,410,407 

213,809 

lS5,f)65 

22,219 

704,912 

\m 

485 

3.433,562 

213J7H 

186,802 

22,O0G 

713,663 

\$m 

im 

3,592,510 

222,;W 

193,707 

23,598 

743,698 

[At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  11,231  miles  of  line  open,  and 
under  construction, 

Thf  man  be  r  of  telefn'anis  received  and  desdutched  during 
I  jr«u"  amounted  to  3,592,519,  or  rather  over  3^  per  head  for 
indmdual  of  the  population. 
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C5onBtruction  in       The  stat©  o£  telegraphic  construction  in  the  principal  ooun 

various  ooun-  o     jt 


tries. 


of  the  world  at  the  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith, 
figures  are  interesting,  though  the  circumstances  of  Austral 
and  the  older  countries  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  make  compar 
between  them  more  curious  than  valuable  : — 


Length  of  Telegraph  Lines  in  various  Countries. 


Ooun  try. 

Length  in  MUes- 

Ooontiy. 

Length  in  Mils 

Of  Lines. 

Of  Wires. 

Of  Unes. 

OfW 

Australasia 

43,142 
19,000 
37,085 

4,013 

6,700 
29,439 

4,640 
13,730 

2,748 
59,915 
58,048 

• 
31,440 

4,382 

83,6S3 
28,550 
110,661 
19,139 
11,556 
62,020 
11,791 

7,514 
181,598 
206,209 

190,027 
5,082 

India,  British..  ... 
Italy '. 

33,462 
21,020 

6,596 
27,881 

3,186 

3,191 
74.276 
14,710 
10,049 

4,418 
15,000 

178,754 

«6,( 
73..' 

Argentine  Republic 

Austro-Hungary  .. 
Belgium 

Japan 

Mexico 

46.( 

Brazil 

Netherlandi  

Portugal 

Russia 

Cape  Colony    

171.< 

Chili   

Denmark 

Spain  

Sweden  &  Norway 

Switcerland   

Turkey, 

3J,I 

J6.; 

Fr«.nce    ... 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

United  States  of 
America ... 

647,< 

Greece  
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PART  xn^ 


Defence. 

'  EW  South  Wales  was  giarrisoned  with  British  troops  from  impuriaj 

the  time  of  its  foundation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  1870. 

port  of  the   years  1870  and   1871    the  Colony  was  without 

troops,   its  defence  being  entirely    in   the  hands  of  the 

teer  force.    In  1871  a  local  i^egular  defence  force  was  enrolled, 

ig  one  battery  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  foot, 

",  however,  were  disbanded  in  the  following  year.     The 

FJit  artillery  war  strengthened  by  a  second  battery  in  1 876, 

a  third  in  1877.     To  supplement  the  Imperial  troops  in 

ia  a  Tolunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain 

th«fi  at  war  with  Russia.     Tlie  Act  authorizing  the  esbab* 

t  of  the  force  was  18  Via  Na  8.     The  original  strength 

corps  was  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery, 

six  oompanies  of    foot,    but  with    the  termination   of   the 

war  tins  force  practically  ceased  to  exist     A  few  years 

/m  ISGO,  the  volunteer  niovemertt  was  revived,  and  a  second  vohmUor 

enrolled,  con&iuting  of  one   troop  of  mounted   rifles,  three 

\  of  artillery — two  stationed  at  Sydney,  and  one  at  New- 

and  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  of  which  were 

from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  six  from  the  country 

The  total  strength  of  all  arnis  was  about  1,700  men. 

1 18(58  Uie  force  was  reorganized  under  the  Volunteer  Kegulation 

passed  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year.     In  167S  a 

b«r  reorganization  of  the  volunfecei  troops  of  the  Colony  took 

itpon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jervois,  and  in  1885 

(additional  force  of  reserves  was  enrolled. 


DEFENCE. 


of  tlif  Colonj. 


ArtUltsry. 


The  land  forces  of  the  Colony  comprise  three  distinct  bmiu 
the  Permanent  or  Regular  Military  Force,  Volunteers  or  part| 
paid  Force,  and  Reserves.  The  Permanent  Force  c6nsbU 
artillery  and  submarine  miners.  The  mounted  infantry  was 
banded  in  July,  1890.  The  Volunteers  consist  of  artiO 
engineei's,  submarine  Miiiiem,  infantry,  momited  infantry,  can 
naval  brigade,  and  naval  artillery  ;  while  the  Reserves,  whkbj 
purely  volunteer  corps,  cjomprise  infantry  only  at  present, 


t 


^hola  I 


The  Permanent  Force  comprises  a  general  staS*  of  18 
missioned  and  14  non-commissioned  officers,  and  18  comnusdiQ 
officers  of  artillery,  43  non-commissioned  and  430  rank  and  I 
There  are  also  2  commissioned  officers  in  the  submarine  minoi 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  20  rank  and  file,  the  whole  k 
thus  numbering  538,  the  permanent  mounted  infantr 
consisted  of  one  major,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and 
and  file,  ha\Hng  Ikjcd  disbanded  in  July,  1890.  The  rat 
exclusive  of  allowances  of  the  regular  artillery,  apart  fr^m 
permanent  staff,  were  for  the  year  1890 : — Colonel,  XT 
lieutenant-colonel,  £450  ;  majors,  X383  ;  captains,  £290  ;  1 
tenants,  £215;  brigade-surgeon,  £415;  staff-surgeon,  £31 
sergeants  from  4s.  to  lOs.  per  diem ;  corporals,  3i  4d.  perdk 
bombardiers,  3s,  2d.  per  diem  ;  trumpeters,  2s.  3d.  per  dii 
nmater  gunners,  7s.  to  I  Os.  per  diem  ;  gunners,  2s.  3d.  per 
the  permanent  mounted  infantry  and  submarine  mineTS 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  artillery,  and  tlie  total  cost  was  . 
Tlie  artillery  man  the  batteries  guarding  the  harbours  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  Newcfistle,  mount  guard  at  the  vio 
residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties  aa  usually  appertain! 
a  garrison.  Tlie  troops  iire  a  fine  body  of  men  ;  the  immo 
height  at  which  recruits  are  accepted  is  5ft.  Gin. 


Vohinteer  Force. 


imtn 


in 


The  Act  authorizing  the   establishment  of   a  volunteer' 
IS  assented  to  on  the  24th  July,  1854,  and  the  Act  eontinl 
opfiration   with  various  modifications  until  ISTS*   whett  J 


forces  of  the  Colony  were  romodelled  ;  and  further  alter- 

»   took  place  ia  188B.     The  volunteer  force  was  retained, 

a  system  of  payment  was  iiitroduGed  in  lieu  of  the  indirect 

tiner&tion  by  a  land  grant  of  50  acres  for  ^ve  years  continuous 

eiiey»  which  obtained  previous  to  1B78,     The  ages  at  which 

■||b  for  the  volunteer  force  are  taken  are  between  18  and  40 

^V  The  volunteer  force  of  the  Colony  consists  of  five  arms 

Iddition  to  the  permanent  Htaff,  and  the  total  strength  of  the 

■b  8^747  men  of  all  ranks.     The  stafl*  numbers  130,  of  whom 

Bmig  to  the  permanent  and  3  to  the  lionorary  staff,    7   are 

ical  officers,  and  58  belong  to  the  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

)e  artillery  consists  of  518  men  of  all  raniks,  of  w^hom  30  are  Artillery. 

missioned  and  73  non-commissioned  ofEcors,  with  412  privates, 

ies  which  there  are  1  commissioneil  and   2  non-commissioned 
on  the  permanent  staff.     It  is  distributed  in  four  districts 

itrength  of  each  being  : — 

Syiluey. ,...»„.„. „,..,. 352 

Newcastle    „.. ,»,. ,,       59 

Wollongong .,. 56 


BuUi. 


51 


518 
lie  engineers  are  located  in  Sydney,  and  number  113  men  of  Enffinwn  itna 

»ubmM'lne 
tunks^   viz*,    7   commbsioned   oflScers,    21    non-com  misbioned  niincrs, 

Ts  and  buglers,  and  85  sappers.     Th©  submarine  miners  are 

located  in  Sydney ;    they  comprise  9  commissioned  officers, 

non-commissioned   oflScers  and   buglers,  1  non-commissioned 

on  the  permanent  staff,  and  86  privates,  or  110  of  all  ranks. 


infantry    forces  are  distributed   over   five   districts, 
igth  of  each  district  being- 
Sydney    ^ ...,. 710 

We«t«m ., 641 

Korthem. , 669 

Sotithem 302 

i^outh- western    .♦ ,.. ,,.*  297 

2,619 


the 


Infantrx. 
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Thia  arm  comprises  125  cotnmiflsioned  officers,  313 
missioned  officers,  4  commissioned  and  8  non-com misbio 
on  the  permanent  staff,  and  2, 1 69  privates  and  buglersk 

The  mounted  infantry  were  only  establialied  in  1888, 

number   18  comtniasiotied  officersi  40  non-commissioned  | 

1  commisBioned  and  2  non-commissioned  officers  on  the 

staff^  and  *243  privates,  and  are  distributed  Eks  follows  : —  ] 

Wetstem  District  ..., * *,......»...,..».....      IQ 

Nonhern  District  ♦.♦* 

Southern  District,.., ....,.,., .,»•.».., 


Cavalry,  The  cavalry  provide    their  own   horses  and  equip: 

uniform  and  arms  being  provided  by  the  Governmi 
are  equipped  as  ordinary  light  cavalry.  The  force 
20  commissioned  officers  and  46  non-cominissioned  officer^  b(j 
1  com  missioned  and  2  non-com misisioocd  officers  on  theperU 
sta^,  and  283  privates.    It  is  distributed  through  four  diatrid 

, n 


Sydney 

Southern  Diatriot  „ 
Weatern  IHatrict  .. 
Noctherii  District,. 


Effldenoy— 
tiowteoured. 


Besides  the  Volunteer  force  described  above,  there  are  thi 
of  an  unpaid  Volunteer  reserve,  with  a  strength  of  101 
ranks.  Tliey  consist  of  5  commissioned  and  6  non-cor 
officers  and  85  privates,  besides  3  commissioned  anj 
commissioned  officers  on  the  permanent  staff.  They  are  all  i 
in  Sydney,  with  the  exception  of  one  commissioned  and  onB] 
commissioned  officer  of  the  permanent  staff,  in  the  Noril 
District.  The  reserves  have  l>een  nearly  all  merged 
partially  paid  force,  or  rifle  companies ;  they  are 
anna  and  f^quipmf^nt,  and  each  company  is  granted  an  i 
for  incidental  expenses. 

To  rank  as  an  efficient,  every  volunteer  must  serve  for  nine 
continuously  in  camp>  and  for  two  detached  days,  together  • 


KATAIi   BEPENCES. 


I^ied^ed  half-dajs  and  night  drilb^  dnring  the  year.     The 

fan  n*qaired  to  attend  11   out  of   16    half-day  parades, 

ahot  pra^etice.     The  engineers  mii8t  attend,  in  addition 

Dturaous  traimug,  9  out  of   14  half~day  mraded,  and  9 

9;  the  submarine  miners,  15  out  of  22  half-day  parades, 

'infantry,  0  out  of  13  half-day  parades,  and  a  course  of 

fePtty  is  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  filiding 
aert,  sappers,  and  privates  receive  lOa.  for  each  day 
18  training,  and  a  like  »um  for  each  detached  day's 
I  Ualfnlay  parade  53.  is  paid,  and  for  a  night  parade  2a. 
liiion  to  these  snms,  every  volunteer  passing  through  the 

fcnmr8^^  and  qualifjdng  as  a  raarksman,  is  granted  15b.  ; 
-class  shot,  10a» ;  and  if  as  a  second-class  shot,  5a. ;  with 
^  of  £2  if  he  qualifies  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efficient. 


I 


a  Intern  of  rifle  companies  was  cstahlislied,  and  at  the  Rifle  comp 
[189 1  there  were  97  companies,  comprising  4,500  men,  dis- 
Bthrough  the  Colony  as  follows  :~ 


Compiutles 

lUnpolitAn^  Wcfitem,  and  Southern  DiBtriots  ,,.     65 
.Bifltrict 32 


Total 


97 


Men. 

2,9(M 

l,5tH3 

4,500 


|ttlU 

I 


uth  Wales  has  no  navy  of  its  owti,  with  the  exception  Ka^TU  Fon 
ette  •*  Wolverene/'   16   sixty-pounder    muzzle-loading 
and  two  sniall  torpedo  steam-launches,  the  "Acheron'* 
Avernus,'^  the  defence  of  its  coast  being  in  the  hands 
itlsh  diips  on  the  Australian  station,  and  of  the  Austra- 
imry  Squadron.     The  naval  forces  of  the  colony  corn- 
men  of  all  ranks,  119  being  ofScers  and  petty  officers, 
A.B/8. 


Naral  Brigade  was  first  enrolled  in  1863.    It  was  originally  Kftvul] 
ed  to  operate  chiefly  for  coastal  defence,  but  liitherto  it  has 
employed   mostly  as   a   light   artillery   land   force.     Quite 
[j  it  htm  been  occasionally  put  to  its  proper  u&e  by  being 
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KaviU  ArtHler) 


1  Defence 


drilled  in  naval  imancBUvres  on  Ixmrd  the  **  Wolverene ''  da 
short  cruises  at  sea.      The   force   consists  o£     20  commii 
officers,  24  petty  officers,  15  midshipmen  and  cadets,  3 
instructors^  and  276  A.B,s.     Of  these  men  282  are  static 
Sydney  and  56  at  Newcastle. 

There  is  another  arm  of  the  Naval  service  known  as  the  ] 
Artillery  Yolunteers.     Its  duty  is  to  man  And  work  any 
available  for  this  service,  or  serve  as  field  artillery  if  other  ! 
be  not  available.    The  Gor^ernmcnt  supply  anus  and  nc 
and  allowed  m  1890  a  subvention  of  £2fi2'2  for  military 
tion  and  ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  the  working  of  sQcIl( 
corps.      The  strc?ngth  is  276  men  of  all  ranks,  including  18  ofl 
1   warrant  officer,  28  petty  oflicers,   200  A.B.'s,  and  26  in  i 
band. 

In  connection  with  the  Kaval  Defence  Forces  there  are  \ 
3  staff  office rsj  11  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  **Wolve 
and  5  in  charge  of  the  two  tor ]>edo- boats. 

The  total  defence  forces  of  the  Colony  number  9,918  officers* 
men,  distributed  as  follows  i — 

B^giitar  MUifary  Force: — 

General  Staff! 21 

Artiliery 4f»l 

Bubmarine  Miacra ,  2.1 

Volunteer' Fortv  :— 

Permanent  Staff 62 

Medical  Staff  Corps .., 65 

Honorary  Statf  „,..,».„ ..„.►.,..„,,  3 

Cavalry *. , 352 

ArtiUery , , , 518 

Engtneera  .,,*,...♦ ....„, ,.,. US 

Submarine  Miners...... .».. «,  110 

Mounted  Infantry. S(4 

Infantry 2,619 

Reserves,,.. , 101 

Rifle  Companies    • *««  ,. 4,500 

8,747 


EXPENBITIJRE   ON  DHTENCE, 


Naval  Defence  Force  Stoff „.,. ...,., 3 

H.M.aS.  "Wolverene** 11 

Naval  Brigatle    ,.... „,,....  33a 

Naval  Artillery  Vol Qnteers    ».,. ♦...,»*.•  276 

Toq>edo  BoaU — **  Ache roa"  and '*Aveniua"   ,,,,.,  5 

633 

Grand  Total 0,918 


be  expenditure  by  ibe  State  duriiijj?  1890  on  defence  works  E^cpoDditurc  on 

^  J  o  Defence. 

the  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Military  force s»  amonnted  to 

K8,043,  and  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

£ 

General  Staff., «... ,. „.. 6,4^ 

Military  Inatructore 924 

Artillery  Force  ...,. 58,142 

Permanent  Submarine  Miners   ., ,,.  4»509 

Permanent  Mounted  Infantry 3,li09 

Workfe  of  Defence 2,,SM 

Volunteer  Force 118,382 

Nava!  Brigade 5,797 

Navai  Artillery  Voltmteers „  2*022 

Training  Sbip  "Wolverene" .*.  2*346 

Torpedo  Defence .,.. I,2,'i4 

Ordnance  and  Barrack  Departmen t .....,.,,...,,., .  22, 1 68 

Total £22S,043 


^Tiatever  opinion  may  bo  entertained  of  tbe  present  condition 
f  the  defences  of  the  Colony  there  can   be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
Igeuum  of  money  has  been  expended  upon  them.     The  detaiU 
not  now  he  ascertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the 
^rbour  of  Poi-t  Jackson,  ^ich  as  Fort  Phillip,  whei^e  the  Obser- 
utory  now  standB,  Fort  Macquarie,  and   Fort  Denifion,  which, 
l^itli  the  batteries  at  Dawes*  Point,  Kin-ibilli,  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  s 
ut  wer«  thought  to  render  Sydney  almost  impregnable  somo 
f  yeE^rs  ago,  wlien  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in  use  had  not 
I  intreiited.     The  returns  of  expenditure  for  military,  naval, 
leDce  purposes  sinee  the  year  1 800  are,  however,  available,  and 
led  hereto.     It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  thirty- 
no  le6«  than  jC2,838,738  was  expended  from  the  Con* 
2  c 
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" 

DEFENCE. 

^ 

1 

Bolidated  Revenue,  or  an  average  of   £91,500 

per  anniiai,! 

^L 

these  services  :- 

- 

1 

1 

1' 

H 

ri 

■ 

1 

i  1 

1 

1 

TotAL 

Yi«ir 

ij 

1 

£       ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

i 

^^^^^H 

1860 

30,134 

30,134 

1877 

84,130 

6,4971 

9( 

^^^^^H 

1861 

36,635 

36,  f^.^") 

1878 

68.716 

7,327 

li 

^^^^^H 

1862 

39,763 

39,703 

1H79 

95,720 

8,589 

1» 

^^^^^H 

]m:i 

3H,2JM 

i,&43 

40,2:i7 

1880 

9*,631 

6,945 

It 

^^^^^H 

1864 

17,483 

919 

18,402 

1881 

96,079 

7,105 

10 

^^^^^H 

ISQT) 

J»,63o 

2,OriO 

2l,(kS5 

18.82 

94,468 

17.60IS 

11! 

^^^^^H 

1866 

17.570 

3,1H4 

2I.52() 

1883 

124,701 

26,880 

li 

^^^^^H 

1867 

20,5(J0 

3,6.>5 

24.155 

1884 

160,367 

15.627 

171 

^^^^^V 

1S6S 

32,334 

3,fi60 

35,994 

1885 

101,840 

22,451 

*m 

^^^^^M 

186M 

29,148 

4,009 

.3.3,157 

1886 

239,727 

25,753 

263 

^^^^^■_ 

1870 

27,52.5 

3,837 

31.362 

1887 

284.471 
149,246 

,       30,397 

314 

^^^^^H 

J871 

17»896 

4,416 

22,312 

1H8S 

I       20,797 

I7( 

^^^^^H 

1872 

32,966 

4,427 

37,393 

1880 

196.201 

i       10.974 

203 

^^^^^H 

1873 

30,842 

5,116 

35,958 

,    1890 

216,624 

11,419 

23i 

1874 
1H75 

61,36fj 
61 J  53 

5,482 

6,441 

66.848 
66,594 

^^^H 

ToUL 

2,506,005 

J     272,733 

2,83^ 

^F 

1876 

45,894 

5,317 

51,211 

•  Does  ntji  lndudo  &in,tm  Amtsml^tHn  OoBting«Qt  lo  th«  Soodui.            j 

In  t 

uldition 

to  the  sums  paid  out  of  current 

revenue  a  111 

^B^ 

amoun 

t  of  loan 

money  Las  been  expendeil  in  the  erection  of  fl| 

^B 

ficaiioi 

la,  which 

,  it  is  expected,  will  serve  for 

the  protectiod 

^^^K 

future 

as  well  as  the  present  generation  of  colonists      The  delj 

^M 

of  this 

expcmdi 

ture  are  aa  follow  : — 

Dan  Expenditure  on  Fortifications 

■ 

H 

1871...... 

1872 

Previotia 

to  1871 - -      £1SL1 

1 

£ 
4!Lflni 

1882 
1883 

24.466 

I 

1873  

36,134 

22 

368 

4,.506 

3,735 

33,227 

21,270 

14    AGO 

1884,....,... 

1885 

.'0 

1874 

1875 

1S86 

1887 
1888 
1599 
1390 

1876 

1877, 

'Mi        * 

1878  .,... 

56,4 

40 

1879 

46.fl 

k82       1 

1880...... 

1881 

E 

22,640 

TiHal  .. 

....  £704,585  .  , 

EXPENDITURE   ON   DEFENCE. 


Knother  aovtrce   of    expenditure   to    the   Colony    is    that    of  ^*^  station  im 

■  Naval  Station  in  Port  Jackson*  An  arrangement  was  made 
mh  the  Imperial  authorities  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
Bony  undertook  to  give  up  G^arden  Taland  for  the  purposes  of  a 
mml  station,  and  to  erect  thereon  the  requisitie  buildings ;  also  to 
■vide  odrtain  other  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Ih'VBSMls  in  the  harbour.  In  consideration  of  this,  it  waa  agreed 
Bthe  other  side,  that  Sydney  should  be  the  head-quarters  of  the 
ktimlian  fleet,  and  also  that  the  Lmperiui  Government  should 
B  ftp  all  their  claim  upon  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by 
Im  in  the  Colony.  These  included,  among  others,  the  Psulding- 
m  Barracks,  the  Domain  and  Botanic  Gardens,  antl  the  old 
himi&sanat  Stores,  as  well  as  other  valuable  properties.  In 
■TfiDg  out  the  works  at  Garden  Island  and  Kirribilli  Point 
m  ioUowiiig  expenditure  has  been  incurred :— ^ 

■  lioan  Expenditure  on  Naval  Stations. 

I  Ymg,  AmoQlii. 

I  ^ 

I           1885........ 642 

I           188«  ........ 33.928 

I           1887 15,431 

I           1888,..,. „ 52,013 

I          1889 ., .,, *,v.... ♦... irivi74 

■  1890 - ,..,......* 42,409 

I  Total   .,, 159,097 

lit  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Colony  of  Total  exi>endi' 
mm  South  Wales,   for  defence  purposes,  since  the  beginning  of  piu^owi. 
P^fBtr  1860,  to  the  end  of  1890,  was  £3,8G3,22l,  or  an  average 

■  about  £125,000  per  annum.     The  items  which  make  up  this  ^M 

Booiit  may  be  recapituhited  thus  : —  ^M 

I  Bicpenditure  on  Military,  Works  of  Defence,  *Sm5,  ^H 

F  ^1 

I     Ft-Dfn  Comoli^lated  Rcvcsnne 2,838,738  ^H 

I     From  LoaiiB — For  H&rbonr  Dafeticea   704,586  ^H 

I      From  LooaA — For  Naval  Station,  Port  Jackaoa ] ^0,907  ^^H 

I  Vftliie  of  Liiod  ilienate^l  iJi  virtue  of  Volunteer  L&nd  ^H 

I  Orders,  ooiii|mt«d  at  £1  per  acre 150,900  ^M 

I  Grand  Total 5,868,221  V 

iVnd^r  the  provisions  of  the  **  Auatralwiian  Naval  Force  Act,'*  H 

khsh  waa  aaiented  to  on  2Uth  Deo^mbor^  1887,  all  the  coloniea  H 


de:pence. 


liave  entered  into  an  agreement  with  tlie  British  Goveminent 
the  payment  of   a  pro  rata  BTibsidy  for  the?  maintenance  of 
Anstralian  Auxiliary  Squadron.     Tlie  total  subvention  to  be 
by  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  £91,000,  of  which  New 
Wales  will  contribute  about  £27,000.     The  fleet  consists  of  i 
fast  cniisers,  and  two  torpedo  gunboats,  as  represented  by 
**  Archer"   (improved   type)    and    **  Rattlesnake"   classes  ol 
British   navy;  of  these,    three   cruisers   and    one  gun-boat 
always  be  kept  in  commission^  the  remainder  being  held  in 
ill  Australasian  ports,  but  ready  for  commission  whenever  ci: 
stances  may  require  their  use*     The  agreement  is  for 
of  ten  yearsy  and  shall  then,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subseqi 
year,  be  terminable,  |irovided  two  years'  notice  has  been 
The  vessels   have   been  built  hy  the   British   Govemmeat> 
the  Australasian  'Colonies  will  pay  the  interest  on  their 
cost  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  provided  such  payment  does 
excee<l  .£35,000.     The  colonies  are  also  to  pay  the  actual 
for  maintenance  as  mentioned  above.      On  the  termination  of 
agreement  these  vessels  will  remain  the  propi*rty  of  the  Im 
GoveiTiment,     The  strength   of  the  iieet  already  in   Aui 
waters  will  he  maintained.     The  vessels  specified  in  the 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  to  be  in 
these.     The  Australasian  squadron  is  commanded  by  the  Adi 
on  the  Australian  station,  whose  headquarters   are    in  Sy 
where  a  i-esidence  is   provided   for  him    by   the    Colony. 
squjidron,  particulars  of  ^vhieh  will  be  found  on  page  406, 
ill  Port  Jackson  on  5th  September,  1891, 

Extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected  at  various  importafl 
points  on  the  coast,  Sydney  has  two  lines  of  defence,  and  is  deem 
almost  impregnable  ;  Botany  Bay  forming  the  southern  defence 
Sydney  is  strongly  fortified,  as  also  is  Newcastle,  the  great  ecu 
port  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  is  a  list  hot i»  of  the  Imperial  war- vessels  now 
the  Australasian  station  under  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Soot 
and  of  the  vessels  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  scjuadi^on  : — 


A1TSTBAIASIAN  SQUADRON. 
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Local  Government. 

|BIOR  to  the  year  1842  municipal  institutions  did  not  exist  introdtiotioix j 

in  the  Colony,     In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  to  estab-  By^mm, 

Munici{»al  Council  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  an  election 

dennen  and  councillors  took  place  on   the  9tb  November, 
.  IncoiporatLoQ  of 

[Jobu  Hoskins  was  the  fii*st  Mayor.     The  city  was  at  first  Sydney. 

into   six  wards,    but  at  a   subsequent   adjustment    the 

I  increased  to  eighty  as  at  present.     The  boundaries  of 

t  still  tbe  same  as  then  laid  down.     After  a  few  years 

i  difltttialaciion  arose  in  the  minds  of  tbe  citizens  in  regard  to 

aner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Council  were  carried  on, 

i  Select  Committee  of  tbe  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 

19  to  inquire  into  tbe  matter,  who  reported  in  favour  of  the 

iion  of  tbe  Municipal  Council,  with  a  recommendation  that 

Qwers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 

^i  purpose.     This  was  not  earned  into  effect  until  1853,  when 

sion  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  handed  over  to 

G.  Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  as  a  Commbsion 

I  theni  from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  tbe  end  of  1857.    The 

[Quicipal  Council  of  Sydney  came  into  existence  at  the  begin- 

\fi£  1858.    Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the  first  Mayor  under  the 

of  things,  and  there  were  altogether  sixteen  aldermen, 

»r  each  ward*     Since  tliea  tbe  number  of  aldermen  has  been 

to  twenty -four,  each  ward  having  three  representativeSp 

i  neeaeoity  for  extending  the  system  of  municipal  government  Extension  of 
f  milKirlMs  and  country  districta  soon  became  apparent,  but  it 

Hi  until   1858  that  a  comprehensive  measure  was  passed. 

•  iius  Act  Uiirty-five  districts  were  incorporated,  all  of  which 

In  18G7  tbe  Municipalities  Act  was  passed,  which  is 

ifense.     Its  provisions  are  extremely  liberal,  but  no  district, 
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Jfiiimbcr  of 
Municiptditics. 


Lowever  populous,  is  craiiiidled  to  take  advantage  of  then 
13  only  bj  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  [irospective  ratepaj^ 
a  new  municipality  can  be  formed.  By  tbe  Act  of  1867  cant 
cHstricts,  with  an  area  of  not  more  tban  9  square  mili 
population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  may  be  incorporated  asl 
and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with  a  pojii 
of  not  less  than  500,  may  bo  formed  into  municipal  distr 
the  present  time  the  Colony  con t^uns  157  incorporated  dis 
whieh  65  are  Ijoroiighs,  and  92  municipal  dijatricts,  the  Oi( 
Sydney  being  styled  a  municipality.  The  area  lacorpor 
embraces  only  2,315  square  miles,  equal  to  0-75  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony.  The  ])opulation  of  Kid 
Wales  on  the  5th  April,  1891,  was  1,134,207,  or  3-65  to 
mile;  in  the  municipalities  tliere  was  a  jxipulation  of  about  6^3 
or  an  average  density  of  207  persons  per  square  mile,  or  205  times 
of  the  rest  of  the  Colony.  The  estimated  value  of  land,  housee^ 
other  permanent  improvements  in  the  Colony  may  be  ap(i^ 
mately  stated  at  £316,376,000  ;  of  tliis  sum  £134,OlO,OO0»«| 
per  cent,  was  in  the  incorporate  districts,  and  X182,366,00j 
58  per  cent»,  in  the  other  districts.  Of  course  the  value  of  « 
Cix)wn  lands  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Tlie  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  municip 
extensive.  In  addition  to  niaintaining  tliQ  thoroughfares,  tke 
porations  are  entitled  to  construct  sewerage,  water  supply,  and 
works,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  rates  in  connection  there wi 
to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the  maintenance  of  |mblj 
and  the  abatement  of  nuisances  ;  to  establish  free  publio] 
and  free  infant  schools  ;  and  to  see  the  material  and  i 
dition  generally  of  the  residents  properly  attended  to. 
3Iunicipalities  Act  of  1867  assessors  are  appointed  every  j 
all  municipal  property  is  valued,  and  the  councils  are 
to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found,  not 
Is.  in  the  £  for  oi"dinary  purposes,  and  not  exceeding 
amount  for  special  purposes.  The  amount  of  rate  is 
upon  nine- tenths  of  the  fair  average  rental  of  all  build 
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irated  lands,  or  lands  which  are,  or  have  been,  lot  for  pastoral, 
ning,  or  othi^r  purposes,  whether  such  land  or  buildings  be 
ly  in  occupation  or  not,  and  upon  5  per  cent,  of  tho  capital 
ae  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  land.     In  the  City  of 

aey  the  Act  directs  that  valuers  shall  Im?  appointed  from  time  to 

» to  assess  all  ratable  property  witliin  tho  city,  and  on  the  value 
Fvucb  assessment  a  city  rate  not  exeeetling  2s.  iii  the  £  may 
ileried.     Duiing  the  year  1800  the  eity  i-ate  was  levied  at  the 

ant  of  Is.  6d,  in  the  £.     Tlie  ordinary  rate  of  Ls.  in  the  £ 

\  levied  in  all  the  suburban  and  country  munlciijalities,  except 
ly  Cbbar,  where  it  was  9d.,  and  CondoboUn,  6il,  There  were 
imonidpalities  where  lighting  rates  were  imposed,  in  moat  cases 
13d  to  6d.  in  the  X,     The  Boroughs  of  Moss  Yale,  Young,  and 

iwtirth  are  lit  by  electricity,  the  charge  being  3tl,,  5d.,  and  6d. 
I  £  respectively.  In  only  18  municipalities  is  there  a  water 
Ip,  gi'nerally  of  Is.  in  the  £,  though  in  some  places  the  charge  is 
i  measurement.  Other  special  rates,  mostly  for  street- watering, 
I  cluirged  by  some  of  the  suburban  boroughs, 

be   following    table    shows    the    present    conditions   of   tho 

3icipalities  of  New  South  Wales  :— 

apital,  value^  and  assessment  of  Boroughs  and  Municipalities, 

1890. 


■ 

CffttlUJ  YM\m  of 

Totftl 
Amount 

of 
Ordinary 

Kutcfl 
Aisoiiusod. 

Fair  Avera^  AnntMl 
%'alue  of 

^BiMidS!t^i>^<^>- 

BoiJdings 

HDd 

Cujyval«d 
Land  oal)'. 

All  lUxUble 

I*rri|icrtjs"— 

Itn|iroved  and 

Unimproved. 

Building 

anrl 
Cultivated 
Land  only. 

AH  Ratable 
Proiierty— 
Improved 
and  Un- 
improved* 

^Br  of  Sydney , 

51,237,600 
37,720,524 

61,237,(500 
47.Sm7,2lO 

184,8015 
I43,<>52 

2,710,488 
2,*J27J«i7 

2,710,488 
3,141,101 

^Kd,  J^letropnlitan 
■^try 

88,958,124 
29.584,162 

m>/224,810 
34,784,^48 

328.458 
113,814 

5,338,255 
2,245,175 

5,851, 5^t> 
2,505,214 

Ba«  K.8.  Wali».. 

118.542,286 

134,009,758 

442,272 

7,583,430 

8,350,803 

Jot  of  the  total  capital  value  of  property  in  all  municipal itiejs  cjtpjf*^  ^»'^"« 
1890,  the  uum  of  £118,542,286  represents  the  capital  value  I'l-opcrty. 
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Oder 
/  Towns 

If tter  and 

S«wer«ge  Act  ol 


of  improA-ed  lands^  that  is,  of  lands  upon  whicU  build tngs 
been  erected,  or  which  are  cultivated,  or  have  been  l^t  for 
and   other  purposes;    and  £15,467,472,  is  the  value  of 
proved  lands,  classed  as  such  for  municipal  purposes.     The 
value  is  miide  uf^  of  the  actual  rental  of  improved  lands,  and  5 
cent*  of  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lands. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  rat<*s  chnrged  in  the  citv 
suburbs  of  Sidney  under  the  Metroi>olitan  Water  and  Se' 
Act,  since  these  are  levied  by  the  Board  constituted  under 
Act  mentioned  and  not  by  the  municipalities.     Tlie  rates 
by  the  Board  for  wat^r  are,  10a  per  annum  on  premises 
at  £20  and  under,  and  6d.  for  every  £  in  the  assessment 
£500.     Over  £300  a  sliding  scale  ooraes  into  force.     Wi 
also  supplied  by  measure  at  Is,   6d.  per  1,000  gallons, 
rate  is  shortly  to  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  1,000  gallons. 

Municipalities  which  have  availed  tlieniselves  of  the  i^rty 
of  the  Country  Towns  Water  and  Sewemge  Act  of  1880, 
empowerml,  under  clause    13  of  the  said  Act,  to  levy  a  rste 
exceeding  a  maxiuiiim  of  5  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  I 
and  tenements  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rate. 
maximum  mte  is  at  present  levied  in  eleven  muuicipalities,  ini 
of  which  the  ratepayers  are  under  a  total  contribution  of  2a; 
three  of  2s.  3d. ;  and  in  two  of  28.  4d.  in  the  £  on  the  assessed 
of  their  properties. 

In  order  to  aid  muni€ipaUtie3  in   the  difficulties  surrounJii 
their  inception,  the  Act  of   1867  provides  for  endowoient  bein 
granted    for  a  period    of    fifteen   ye^rs.      In   each    of    the 
five   years   after    incorporation^    every    municipality    is 
to  a  sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the  whole  amount 
raised   by   rate«   or  assessments   and    subscriptions   paid 
the   {last   year.     In   each   of  the  next   succeeding   five  yean 
sueu  e(|ual  to,  but  not  exceeding,  cue   moiety;  and  in  each  of 
next  succeeding  five  years  a  sura  equal  to  one-fourth  of  tbo 
60  paid.     After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the 
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municipalities  may  demand  from  tlie  Govern  meat  ceases. 
Sourishing  state  of  tlie  revenue  during  many  years  enabled 
»ovem merit  to  grant  aid  to  munieipalities  beyond  what  tbe 
lirected,  and  during  some  years  an  endowment  equal  to  the 
ODl  was  paid  to  them. 


lie  value  of  proi»erty  assessed  for  municipal  purjioses  during  1890  Viiue  of  ratable 

returned  by  the  various  local  authorities  at  £134,009,758; 

I  this  amount  somewhat  understates  the  actual  capital  value,  as 

,  of  the  uninjproved  land,  eaijecially  in  suburban  and  couutry 

icU|  IS  returned  at  far  below  its  real  wortli.     Taking  all  muni- 

Jitiea,  this  undf^rstating  amounts   to,    at  least,  10  per  cent.,  so 

\  the  actual  value  of  property  within  incorporated  districts  is 

than   £H7,410j733.     If,  however,  the  nominal   values 

ettimed  by  the  municipal   authorities  themselves  are  taken, 

i  capital  and  annual  value  of  property  in  all  districts  during 

bpast  nine  years  were  as  follow  : — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value  of  Property  in  Boroughs  and 
Municipalities, 


Ymc 

«. 

Suburbs  of 

Cmmtrw 
UunksipaUttttB. 

Tola]. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1— Aanaal  value 

l,<i55,»52 

l,3H,lHi> 

l,fH>4,5^ 

4,035.431 

Capital   value 

29,807,140 

19J49.107 

i  1 1,6117,  r.io 

01,253,446 

^Aanual  value 

1,838,642 

1, 449,^47 

l,2tM),5r»2 

4,555,091 

Capttal   value 

36,772.*4CI 

20,R7*n07U 

14J25J05 

71,874,105 

I— Annual  value 

l,i"70,772 

Ui9U,J0l* 

l.r,t34,218 

5.194,099 

Capital    value 

39,cj95,440 

2a,04ti,854 

17,fi*jr,U67 

8O,.'W,301 

^Aaaual  value 

2,03.3,235 

1,935,884 

1,713,57ft 

5,fi84,rj97 

Capital   value 

4O,7()4,70<) 

20,410,787 

21,H2>4,8(I5 

91,944,202 

^AlsituA]    value 

2.01M>,476 

2,289,i>S5 

1,727,951 

6,114,112 

Capital    value 

41,02^,520 

32,900,620 

21,657,828 

9ti,547,9(;8 

f<— Attnual  vahie 

2,13U02«> 

2,501,904 

l,8U5,5ttl 

6.528,521 

Capital   vahie 

42,52r»,525 

3(;,IJ44.1J2t) 

2f;,099.331 

105,804,  urn 

^Aantial   value 

2,228.817 

2,t»87,tMJI 

2,149.560 

7,:m,444 

Capital    value 

44,rj7l),340 

45,G;I5  138 

30,073,617 

12t),2K-.,095 

^Anfiaal   value 

2,27(J,3U2 

3.no.s2:» 

2,405,  H;;i 

7.792,350 

CofitlA]  valn«| 

45.f»27,240 

48,20H,h;{4 

33,475,972 

127,212,046 

^AanaAl  value 

2.710,488 

3.141,101 

2,505,214 

8,356,803 

C>i>it4a  value 

61,237,tiOO 

47.9«7.2J() 

34,784,948  , 

134,009,758 

Iia 
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Tlie  increase  fibown  in  tins  table  is  veiy  considerable-  Fi 
1882  to  1890  the  annual  value  has  risen  from  X4,0S5,431 
^8j356,803j  or  at  the  rate  of  9*49  per  cent.  [>er  aniiimi,  while  t 
capital  value  has  advaneeil  from  X61,253,-i46  to  £1 34,009, 7.H 
at  the  rate  of  10-28  per  cent,  per  annuiiL  Part  of  tliis  increMfi, 
due  to  an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated  ;  but  w 
an  allowance  is  made  for  these  it  will  still  be  found  that  th«  pf 
greaa  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  post  eight  years  will 
found  io  the  following  table  :^ 


Munl(dpaUtii». 

Inencftsod  annual  value 
ilurlng  eijfht  jcftn. 

Anting  eight  jam      | 

ToUl. 

Per  cent. 

TMbL 

FtrtmL 

City  of  Sydney 

8iibiirl>3  of  Sydney........ 

Country  ilumcipalities.. 

£ 
1,054,536 
1,820,182 
1,440,654 

63-68 
135*33 
138*88 

£ 

21,430,460 
28,2.^,103 
23,087,749 

7r« 

U2IS 

19T» 

Total 

4,321,372 

107-08 

72,756,312 

11^18 

tosmon  of  Th^  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous  lu 

Sci«»  oi  the  Sydney  now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  Britlsli  Empire, 
estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  MelboraH 
ranking  third.  The  annual  \-alue  of  property  in  Sydney  mi 
suburbs,  covering  an  area  of  78,529  acres  in  1889,  was  £5,387, W 
and  in  1890,  X5,851,589;  the  annual  value  of  Melbourne  tn 
suburbs  during  1889  was  £5,649,662,  and  for  1890  it  is  wiurrw 
at  ,£5,798,530.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  ti 
pnncipal  British  cities  for  1889  : — 


London  (Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works)... £3 1,033, 786 

(UaHgow , 3,401,790 

Liverpool  ,..,..... 3,301,879 

Mftiicheater  and  Salford     3, 1 79,337 
Birnungliam 1,772,855 


Leeds.,., £1,2W 

Sheffield 1,087,( 

Bradford.. ...:, l,«»»l 

Bristol . l.OOM 

Nottingham  ,. W!, 

Newcaatle-on-TjTie 863«( 


[  oacK  muni- 


The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  boroughs  and  um 
cipal  distrit^ts  for  1890  is  hhown  in  the  following  table:- — 


fALUE   OF  RATABLE  PROPERTY. 


1  Value  of  Ratable  Property  in  Boroughs  and  Mimicipal 
Districts  daring  1890. 


I  vad  Municipal 
MatsktBw 


Tola]  Capital 
V*luij  of  Rat* 
ftble  Property. 


Borotighs  and  Mtinldfuil 
Di£tnct& 


ToUl  Oupltat 
ViiltiepfB»t. 
able  Property- 


fLFTAS — 
f 


idria 


ih   

Imlle 

WJI  -,. 

igtcm 
bftm 


Tcmn 


Ik 


fiel4    .,..., 

JV  North* 
oo  .... 


by 

,ra. . . 


d,  Saburbfl. 
d,  Sydney  . 


l^  Metrf^poUtan 


51,237,600 

950,000 
2,.'500vO(X) 

438.0o0 

386,200 

1.357,70<1 

800,000 

430,:ii^rj 

30^.700 
302,  §fK) 
305,WM> 
300,000 

2,iis,s:iO 

C99.SS9 

1,012.073 

7(>0,(KM) 

2,irA0<K) 

4.57,470 

1,210,121 

1,914,454 

2,227,787 

2,380.962 

1, 657^493 

2,34(»,-HM) 

2,250,WH) 

838.340 

5.30.000 

S08Jt32 

5,093,000 

l,442,S4f» 

2,250,000 

l,344,tJ45 

2,480,(XI0 


47,987.210 
51,237.000 


99,224,810 


COUKTEV — 

Adftmstown  

Albiiry ,. 

Arniidale 

Baliina  

Balmnald  ....,,.. 

Bathiirst 

licgfl. 

Berry 

Brngara 

Blayuey... ,....,,. 

Boiirke  ,.., 

Bowral 

Broken  HiUf    ,. 
B  rough  ton  VaJe 

Burro wn 

Camden 

Cfimpbelltown.. 

Carcoar 

Carrington    

CiLsino    .., , 

Cobar. 

Condobolin  

Cooma 

C'oouamble    ..... 
Cootamundra   .. 

Cowra 

(iulKeganj:    

fieiiiliquin     

Ihiblxj .. 

Dunda3 

Forbes    ..^ 

UerringODg    .  ... 

nipn  Innes    

fioeford .,,., 

ftoulbum  ........ 

(trafton , 

fJnmviU©  

(jrenfell -..., 

Oreta 

Gulgong    ,. 

Gundagai  , 


£ 

220,096 

474,370 

3a^,550 

92,970 

9;i,33t> 

7:i5,7io 

283,291 
487,571 

44,650 

97,454 
4o0.00C> 
311,700 
8fJ5,5SO 
140,rKM) 
132.'257 
149,67t> 
199,220 

43,;i22 
284.749 
181,209 
126,930 

30.644 
182,813 
211,871 
212,524 
169,475 
513.7.^9 
232,.s:,H 
392,842 
349,mi4 
220,670 
2!  1,500 
325,149 

81,545 
930,000 
613,050 
6«0,274 
103,175 
152.243 

78.b'i3 
119.100 


-The  MwiidpoliOcfli  of  Bomhalft,  Cudft],  Moree,  and  C^iiHiull  werauFodalmed, 
t  KUoi«  acjuiratiMl  Into  Kiania  and  Eiiflt  Kiaina  towards  tho  end  of  1I9C. 

r  3t.'LcDnanis,  East  St.  r^eoncirds,  and  Victoria. 
ry,  the  c»pit(i)  valuu  uf  whlcli  iTi*y  be  GvtltuafecMl 
ur  lb«  tcruu  oC  the  Municipal  Act. 
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18  and  Municipal 
l>t«tricbs. 


Tot*lCfcp!UI 
I  abltt  Property. 


Borotighii  B.nil  If  t)n1c}p«l 
IMijtricta. 


ftbtel 


Gunnedah. ♦,,,♦, «.„,., 
Hamilton  .,,....,«,.,, 

Hay 

HiUEnd 

Hiliaton 

Ilia  warm  Centml    . 
Illawarra  North  ... 

Inverell 

Jerilderie ♦ 

Juaee *,.....•«„ 

Katooiutm. ♦... 

Kempsey , 

Kiama  &,  Kiania  East 
Lambton   ....,,.... 
Larnbton,  New.,.  .. 

Lismore  ..,.,... 

Lithgow     ..♦,. 

Liveqjool  ,..,„...... 

Maclean     

Maitlaud,  East.,,., 
Maitland,  West  .., 

Merewether 

Mittagong    

Molong 

Morpeth    

Moss  Vale 

Modgee..^ , 

M  u  mini  biirrah    . . , 

Murntnindi ,, 

Muatilebrook ♦,., 

Narrabri    , .,,,, 

Narrandera  , 

Newcaatl©., 

Nowra 

Nutnba  , 

Orange 

Orange,  East    ..„., 

Parkea  , 

Parramatta  >.. 

Penrith 

Plattsburg 


£ 

572,431 

27/298 
05.8O(i 
9D5,5(X) 
20.1,<4:.8 
280,5^7 
120.000 
148,448 
208,860 
282,000 
550JWI0 
2<>r>,0J»2 
231,196 
490.:W4 
371.417 
562,  ISO 
06.5:^8 
3rJ0,0(M» 
1,047,204 

no,7sri 

141,2.50 
115,775 
220,0tMj 
318,000 
80/270 
in,5.S8 
101/225 
116,260 

ias,ooo 

2,327.655 
182,lK)0 
70,500 
408,711 
200,8^3 
186,000 

l,892,mM} 
4a3,540 
259,a00 


Port  Macciuari*     .,. 
Prospect  4  Sherwood 

Qneanbeyan  

Raymond  Terrace    ,. 
Ftichmond .,.,,,..,... ., 

Ryde.., ..,,.. 

Sooue... 

Shellhar.boar     ........ 

Sboalhaven,  CentnU 

Silvertoa 

Singleton  ^ 

Sill  gle ton,  Sou  th  . , .  „ 
Smith  fie  Id  ^  Fairfield 

St.  Mary^a ,. 

Stockton .»... 

TamwortJL ,♦,,. 

Taree,  ..».«.. 

Teoterfield 

Tumut   .........„,.., 

Ulladulla  , 

Ulmarra 

Ui-alla 

WafclMi 

Wallaend  ............ 

Waratah    ..  ,., 

Wclliugton   

Wentworth 

Wickham  .... 

Wilcannia 

Windsor    ..,. 

Wingfaam  — , 

WoUongong.,  ..... 

Yasa 

Young   ...  .  ....,.., 

Total,  Country 
Total,  Metropolitan 

Totil.  Metropolitan 
and  Country  .. 


110,000  I 
100,000  I 


13Mil 

129,«fl  I 
542,:]5 

67:,«» 


IHOO^v'^  i 


Mtinidpal 
.Attvcmue. 


The  toUl  revenue  collected  by  all  the  Municiiialtie 
Colony  during  the  yt^r  189D  amounted  to  .£784,052, 
the  State  endowment  o£  £154,736,exclusive  of  the  j>roceedi!oll 
raised  during  the  year  to  tlie  amount  of  £1 43,586.  The  chief  \ 
of  revenue  were  as  follows; — 


MUNICIPAL    RICVENUE, 


i>i«ftrict4L 


G«neTB] 


f^dij 

Suburbs  , 

Totid 


£ 
163,474 

106,465 


401,86^ 


39,6S4 
42,177 


81, mU 


Endcmojcnt 


60.543 
94.393 


154J36 


Other 
EWvenacL 


Tot&L 


42,028 
44,407 
59,152 


145,587 


£ 

205,502 
27G»363 
302,187 


7*4,052 


'Th«  C<>^«nuiicot  endowmout  of  the  City  of  Sidney  «rad  dlHCoutijmod  in  the  year  18S9. 

iDHi^eral  rates  amounted  to  j£ 401,868,  Is.  in  the  j£  being  the  Ordinary  r»ie 

wry  rate  of  all  Manicipalities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  which 

la.  6<1.,  and  the  country  municipalities  of  Col>ar  9d.,  and 

dobolin  6d.,  for  every  £  st^urling  of  annual  value.      No  light- 

;  mte  is  leried  in  the  city,  but  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 

pl«te,  the  cost  of  lighting  should  be  deducted  from  the  general 

5;  the  amount  sj>ent  for  this  service  during  1890  was  £12,329. 

toll  other  Municipalities  the  cost  of  ligLting  is  a  distinct  charge 

I  tiio  general  rates* 

Other  mtea  for  gas,  sewera^,  and  water  services  are  levied  in  Spwkl  i 

117  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted 

11890   to  £81,861.     Tlxis  sum  does  not   indude  the   proceeds 

I  rates  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  aiid  Sewerage  Board 

vhicbf  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected  by  the  Muni- 

Jities  affected  by  Lhem.     The  amount  received  by  the  Board 

1890  was  £227,790,  making,  with  the  sura   alreatly  men- 

£309,651   as   the  proceeds   of  special    rates  from   these 

ic<*s.     The  amount  of   gas,  sewerage,  and  water  rates  varies 

tween  I  d*  and  I  s, ,  tbough  the  average  i»  not  more  than  4d«  in  the  £. 

Tlic  State  endowment  is  equivalent  to  45.  6d.  per  resident,  and  ^^»*« 

atdd  to  19-73  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received.     The 
EiportioD  which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies 
oonfliderably,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 
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Percentage  of  Municipal  Revenue  derived  from  various  soupm 

Ijicorpornted  Dwlricte. 

Oenenil  Rates. 

OlherlUtei. 

Enclowmeni. 

OU>erE«f« 

Sydney — City    » 

Sydney— Subwrbe... 
Country  

per  cent. 
70-55 
47-74 
35-23 

per  cont. 

percent. 

perooill 
204S 

19-58 

14*36 
13*95 

21-83 
31-24 

Total— Colony   ...... 

$1-26 

ID'44 

19  73 

18S7 

BroM  revenue  of 
jfonidpftlitice. 


xpundltarc 


It  will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  reveane 
all  umiiicipalitieR,  not  including  the  Btate  Endowinentr 
£G29,316  ;  if  to  this  be  added  iho  revenue  of  the  Metropolii 
Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  total  will  reach  X857,106,  H 
may  be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  mi 
equivalent  to  about  25s.  per  head  of  the  population  residing  witi 
the  limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  10 "^G  per  cent  of  tl 
total  annual  value  of  ratable  property. 

The  total  expenditure  during  1890  by  the  various  munldjii 
ties  amounted  to  £935,067,  which  is  £151,915  in  excess  of  \ 
receipts  from,  ordinary  sources,  tlie  excess  being  accounted  for 
expenditure  from  loans  raised  during  the  year,  or  remaining 
from  previous  years*  The  municipal  expenditure  may  be  groop 
under  the  following  heads  : — 


£ 
60,672 
510,593 
70.695 
21,070 
84,7ft5 
41.924 
Mtscelloneoua  charges    .,.,. ....«.,..       *140,242 

Total. ,     £935,967 

*  ladudee  iatertfsta  oa  overdrafts. 


SjtlarieB  and  office  Gxpcnsei 

Improveincut  works 

Ligliting   ,..„ 

Water  (Country) 

Interest  on  Iosldb,,, ,**... ...... 

Sinking  fmitia.  Repayment  of  Loaaa  , 


DI8BU£SEM£»TS.  4^7 


le  cost  of  adminiBtration  shown  above,  viz.,  X 60, 6 7 2,  amounts 
'48  per  cent,  of  the  disbursements ;  the  expenditure  on  public 
re  and  improvements  to  64-55  per  cent. ;  on  lighting  to  8*20 
cent. ;  on  water  supply  (in  country  municipalities  only)  to 
j  per  cent. ;  on  interest  on  loans  to  9*06  per  cent. ;  on  Sinking 
ids  for  repayment  of  loans  to  4 -48  per  cent,  of  the  total  dis- 
sements;  while  the  remaining  14-98  per  cent  are  made  up  by 
oellaneous  items. 

lie  expenditure  of  the  Municipality  of  Sydney   reached    in  Expenditure  of 
^0  the  sum  of  £193,008,  which  may  be  distributed  as  under:  of  Sydney. 

4f»  £ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses 8,861 

Improvement  works  100,056 

Lighting    12,329 

Interest  on  loans 32,450 

Interest  on  overdraft 151* 

Loans,  Streets,  and  Town  Hall  Sinking  Funds  15,350 

Miscellaneous  charges 23,811 

Total £193,008 

"he  expenses  of  administration  only  amount  to  4*59  per  cent, 
he  whole  disbursements,  improvement  works  absorb  51*84  per 
:.,  lighting  6*39  per  cent,  interest  16*81  per  cent.,  sinking 
Is  7*95  per  cent.,  and  other  charges  12*42  per  cent,  of  the 
1  expenditure. 


he  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipalities  suburban 
iie  year  waa  £ 
»wing  heads : — 


'he  year  waa  £362,624,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the 


£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  22,524 

PuUic  works   201,343 

Lighting 32,376 

Interest  on  loans 31,695 

Bepayment  of  loans 11,770 

Miscellaneous 62,917 

Total £362,624 

2d 


4i8 
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Country 

muutdpa] 

oaiipeudituret 


The  office  expenses  amounted  to  6*21  per  cent,  of  the  total  revej 
of  tliesc  iimiiicipalities^  and  will  appear  by  no  means  unreason^ 
when  tlie  small nesa  of  some  of  the  districts  and  the  dlfficttl 
attending  the  inception  of  municipalities  are  borno  in  mind,  I 
large  proportion  of  55-52  per  cent  was  expended  apon  pi 
works  ;  lighting  claiminf^  in  addition  8*93  per  cent. ;  and  Mj 
nient  of  loans  3*25  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.  To  q| 
interest  upon  loans  8*74  per  cent,  was  required,  the  remaii 
proportion  of  17*35  per  cent,  being  devoted  to  miscellaiM 
services.  The  expenditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of 
Colony  for  the  year  1890  was  J^380j335,  which,  divided  under 
same  headings  as  given  for  suburban  municipalities,  w^d  apj 

as  follows :- — 

£ 

Salrirics  and  oiEcd  cxpenaes .., 2J>, 

Public  works 209,1 

Lighting  and  water  supply  , ,.„.      53,i 

Interest  on  loanii , 

Repayment  of  loans   »..  * 

Miaeellaneous  ..  ...,,.,....... 

Total £380, 

The  salaries  and  office  expenses  form  a  charge  of 
cent  upon  tlie  total  receipts  during  the  year,  which  is  consider! 
larger  tlnm  in  the  suburban  municipalities.  The  greater  ni 
of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  are  large  ill 
and  small  in  population  and  revenue,  and  the  proportiol 
•expenses  required  to  defray  salaries  and  other  charges  is  natui 
Jarger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  more  populous  diiil| 
surrounding  the  metropolis.  The  proportion  of  ex|ieniUture  iz| 
various  heads  is  as  follows  : — 

Salaries  and  offico  expenaos, .,., 7'71  percent, 

PqIjUc  works 55-00         „ 

Lighting  and  water  supply I3"95        „ 

Interest  on  loans , »      5-42        ,, 

Ikpaytiibnt  of  loana 3'89        „ 

Miscellaneous.,.,^ ..„,  14*03         ,« 


CITY  OF  SYHNET  xiabilities. 


TBe  receipts  of  the  municipalities  of  tlie  Colony  from  Icwina  Munictiai 
nounted  to  £143,586  duriDg  the  year  1890;  while  the  sum 
kid  off  existing  ioans^  or  towards  siiilting  funds  for  the  extin- 
fling  of  loans,  was  £4 1,92 1.  The  total  indebtedneks  at  the 
of  the  jeor,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure,  in  construction 
[  maintenance  of  sewers,  was  £1,751,296,  and  towards  meeting 
I  amount  there  was  a  suna  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds 
Bounting  to  £123,093,  so  that  the  net  liabihty  was  £1,028,203. 
>  sum  quoted  above  waa  owing  during  only  part  of  the  year,  so 
the  total  intei-est  paid  amounted  to  only  £84,765,  the  rate 
[  interest  vaiT ing  from  4  to  9  per  cent.  ;  tho  average  rate  being 

Qately  4*89  per  cent     The  total  debt  per  head  of  popula-  jn^^i^ 

ngf  head. 

1  living  in  municipalities  amoimts  to  £2  1  Oa.  5cL ,  and  If  allowance 
tmade  for  sinking  funda  £2  6s.  lOd.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for 

erest    is    2a    6d.    |ier    head.       These    sums,    viewed    apart 
the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no  means  formid- 

»;  but,  taken   in  connection    with  their  general   assets,    the 

,  debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insignificant.     The  fol-  City  loaas. 
ring  are  the  liabilities  of  the  City  of  Sydney  : — 

£  £ 

Dehentures  (intonninAble) , 100,000 

Loiuis   on    Debentures  (terminable    at 
fixed  d&tea)— 

Cattle  Sale*yarda  Fund 35,000 

Town  Httli  Loan  Fund 275,000 

Streets  Loan  Fund 300,000 

— '  610,000 

Total,,., ., £710,000 

Paymejit  of  these  latter  sums  on  maturity  is,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
%tf  in  each  case  perenjptorily  provided  for  by  the  institution  of 
funds.     Tlie  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  funds  during 
390  waa  £10,350. 
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Araelj  of  other 
■  miuiicipalitiuA. 


Against  this  debt  of  ^710,000  tliei*e  exist  assets  approi 

amounting  to  £2,658,282,  distributed  as  foUows  ; — 

£ 

Value  of  niJide  roada,  &c »-. 810,< 

Town  Hall XiO,< 

Markets  ft Qd  land..,.,,  .,.,, ^    ■        ^^1 

Other  build  in  jjB.., ,..., j  _        '»  I 

C«ttle  Sale  yards ll*LMXK>J 

Wharves ,....,        410,0"* 

Winking  Funds „,,.,         ^0^ 

City  Fund  (reBervc  account)  ..-,.,,.... .,,,,,-•  75»0 

Cattle  Sale  Yard  Fund  (fixed  deposit) H,C 

Town  Hall  Loon  Fund  (fixed  depoeit) GO,G 

Tot*l  ,. £2,658.2 

And  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  prespnt  value  of  futia 
allowing  twenty  years*  purchase  amounting  to  X 3, 2 7 0,000, 
assets  of  the  City  Corporation  amount  to  about  X5,928,2lt 
that  the  indebtedness  of  tlie  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only  1 
per  cent  of  the  available  anaets. 

The  liability  of  the  other  incorporated  districts  of  the  Ca 

amounted  to  £1,041,296,  or  slightly  more  than  four  timd 

ordinary  rates  of  the  year.     Against  this  they  have  assets  i 

ing  approximately  to  £3»972,H6,  distributed  as  follows: 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads  and  streets    ....»..•.•      3,207»84S| 

♦Sewerage  works  ,,....„ ,, *.•,••«•  69,811] 

BuildiDgs...... ., ...„,„., 

Anvrui^d  sinking  funds ...., 

Other  municipal  property    ,.,         206,4) 

Total , £3,»72,146 

The  assets,  other  than  roads,  streets,  sewerage,  and  bmldings,  coi 
chiefly  of  sinking  funds,  outstanding  rates,  plant,  and  materisl 
ooDstruction  and  maintenance  of  works  within  municipalitiea 

The  present  value  of  futui-e  rates  at  twenty  years*  pare 
amounts  to  £4,768,000,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stat 
would  make  the  total  assets  of  these  municipalities  reach  I 
of    £8,740,146.     The  total  municipal  debt  of   the  inc 
districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city   of    8ydn« 
therefore  ap|>ear  to  be  only  lltH  per  cent,  of  the  ava 
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VthB  lengtk  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  citj  stre«iJS4i)d 
[Sydney  is  115  luile^i  and  nearly  all  the  roadways  are  formed, 
and  bordered  by  pavements  of  asphalt^  tarred  stone, 
giag,  or  other  siiitaWe  material,  while  315,055  square  yards 
I  eairLige-vay  have  been  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  value  to 
i  dty  of  tbe«e  streets  is  hardly  less  than  X8 1 0,000.  Throughout 
^Bubarbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  is  1,360  miles,  of  which 
h  milefl  are  regularly  forn^ed^  and  the  approximate  valoe  of 
I  nmdways,  with  culverts,  bridges*,  and  similar  works,  may  be 
kdown  at  XI, 671/258.  In  the  other  raunicipali ties  of  the  Colony 
I  are  2,035  miles  of  made  roads,  and  2,502  miles  of  unformed 
in  all  4,537  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being 
Xl,536,5Bd. 

[unicipal  connoilB  are  authorized  by  law   to  undertake    the  Municipal 
traction  of  water,  sewerage,  or  gas  works,  in  addition  to  the 

rk  usually  carried  on  by  them*     To  regulate  the  construction, 
iitenance,  and  management  of    these   works,   various  enact- 

fete  have  been  passed. 


I  early  aa  1950  authority  waa  given  the  City  Corporation  by  ^^ 

J  Legislative  Council  for  the  construction  of  \rater  and  sewerage 

Orks,  and  in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  water 

fepjily  from   the  Lac^hlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany  Swamps  was 

pted.     This  scheme   involved  the  interception  of  the  water, 

t>m  the  stream  draining  these  swamps,  at  a  point  n(?ar  the  shore 

t  Botany  Bay,  arid  pumping  it  to  Crown-street  Reservoir,  132  feet 

ore  the  level  of  the  sea ;  thence  a  portion  was  raised  to  Pad- 

n,  280  feet  over  sea- level,  and  a  further  portion  to  Woollahra, 

^  fef?t  over  seadeveL     The  cost  of  the  water  supply  works  as 

out  by  the  City  Coqioration,  including  301  miles  of  roti- 

on   pipes,  was  i&l, 719,505.     These  works  have   now  been 

led  by  the  Nepean  scheme,  recommended   by  the  Koyal  ^Jj^^ 

lion  on  Water  Supply,  and   carried  out  by  Mr.  K  O. 

ty,  M.I.C.il     The  works  in  connection  with  thb  scheme 
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have  been  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  coramensurate  wil 
the  growth  to  which  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.     The  sou 
of  supjjly  18  the  united  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  andj 
deaux,  mountain  streams  draining  an  area  of  354  square  mile 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  wc«t 
Wollongong.     The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  dowa  through  a  series  of  condu 
partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canals,  and  in  places  wrought-inaj 
aqueducts— 'to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  I 
farthest  soiirce  of  supply.     Here  an  impounding  reservoir  has  I 
constructetl  capable  of  holding  11,000  mOlion  gallons,  of 
nearly  7,000  million  will  be  availalde  for  supply,  the  rem* 
being  intended  as  a  settling  area.     The  top  water  at  Pri 
Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in  Sydney  Harbour,    Fw 
Prospect  the  water  is  led  through  open  conduits  for  a  further  i 
tance  of  4|  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown-street  BesenW|fl 
distance  of  1 6  miles,  in  iron  pipes.     The  conduits  above  Pr 
Reservoir  have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  I 
10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  i 
equals  a  raaxiiuuui  of  50  uiillion  gallons,  whUe  for  the  last  \ 
miles  the  water  tlows  through  4S-inch  and  42-inch  cast-iron  ] 
having  a  capacity  of  17*5  million  gallons  daily.    In  this  work  1 
are : — 

Tiiniiels    *„„, ,.. ...—  lllmilei. 

Own  cafuik........ * * 33^     ♦, 

Wrought  iron  pijiea,  8ft.,  7ft.  €nn.^  and  Gft,  diumfiter      5| 

Cast-iron  pipes,  48iii»  and  42iu.  diameter 11^     ,. 

Water  surface  of  reaervoir ..„.., *  If     „ 

Total 63injil«i. 


All  the  work^  in  connection  w4th  this  magnificent  scheme  »u»  I 
completed  w  ith  tlie  exception  of  Prospect  Reservoir.     The  dam  iii 
connection  ivith  this  work  is  IJ  miles  long,  and  80  feet  deep  i 
the  centre,  and  contains  2,316,500  cubic  yards  of  earthwork ;  itbil 
been  already  raised  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  canals  lei 
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nuntls  Sydney  to  be  su[iplied.  A  second  line  of  pipes  between 
Potts'  HDl  and  the  Crown-street  reaervoira  is  now  being  laid, 

A  recent  Act  the  management  of  tlie  whole  of  tho  Metro- 
itftn  Water  Supply,  including  both  the  Botany  and  the  Nepean 
rks,  as  well  as  the  reticulation  and  supply  of  Sydney,  haa  been 
jced  in  the  hands  of  a  board  called  the  Metropolitan  Water 

iply  and  Sewerage  Board,  three  members  of  which,  including 
i  chairman,  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  four  elected 
the  Uiunicipalities  interested.  The  revenue  received  by  the 
^  during  1890  was  £145,090,  and  the  expenditure  £147,310, 

Wch  £20,546  was  for  main  ten  anc*^,  £14/242  for  management, 
^00  for  interest  on  loans,  and  £3,4:22  depreciation  account 

net  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  was  £1,320,  but  against 

there  were  rates  in  arrear  to  the  amount  of  £26,75i).  The 
tnmt  expended  on  construction  of  Water  Supply  Works  to  the 

of  the  year  1890  was  £3,203,597.     The  cost  of  all  works  to  CcwtoJirorttt. 

dose  of  1890,  including  purchase  of  land,  maintenance,  and 
Tision,  was  £3,203,597.  The  number  of  houses  and  persons 
Iplied  with  water  in  the  metropolita^n  district  ia  71,501  and 
1,204  respectively ;  the  average  consumption  is  8,486,034 
Ions  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of  118  gallons  per  house  and  2470 
Ions  per  person,  the  tottil  supply  for  the  year  being  3,097,402,486 
lloaa, 

file  Country  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  in  cotmtiyi 
iO.    Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  municipalities  outside  ' 

county  of  Cumberland  are  entitled  to  construct,  or  liave  con-  iJSJia  fir^wiTtcf 
!lcted  for  them  by  the  Government,  works  for  w^ater  supply  and 
rerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same  be  approved  by 
Governor-in-CounciJ,  and  the  municipalities  agree  to  pay  Lack 
original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
»  per  annum.  The  Government  pays  for  the  certified  cost 
orks,  and  the  municipal  it  ies  pay  tlie  Government  by 
lenta  extending  over  a  period  uf  sixty  years.  Under  the 
ions  of  this  Act  eleven  water  supply  works  have  been  carried 
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Town. 
Hunter  River  District . 

Liamort?    ...,<,...,.,. 7|i 

Orange* ..,. 28,31 

Wagga  Waggn , .  37,r 

Wentworth  ,*,,. 9,OT' 


out  by  the  Governroent  and  three  by  municipal  couQcila 
works  completed  by  the  Government  to  the  end  of  18^ 

Town.  Ooit 

Albury £4,3,760 

Bftthurat.. .„  61,oi4 

Bourke  14,129 

BttlninaM 6,361 

Deniliqiiiu 17,622 

Uoulbum,. 54,9r>6 

Water  works  at  Hay,  Forbes,  and  Wilcannia  were  carried 
by  the  municipalities  themselves^  and  tlie  cost  wa«  ad^ 
iho  Stfite,  but  the  Parramatta  water  works  were  conatrac 
the  municipality  without  any  assistance.     During  1890  th« 
expended  on  account   of   the    Country  Towns*  Water  So 
total  sum  of  £25,028,  subdivideil  as  follows  : — 


Town.  Cost 

Orange £7,870 

Manly.,.  , ,  ..,  7.549 

Huntur  lUver  Diatrict..,  3.9U2 

Kichmojul  1,7,16 

Goulbuni    (H)l 


Towo. 
Balrauald  .... 
Other  towns  , 

Total. 


£23vfl» 


These  various  amounts  were  contributed  by  the 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  extension   of  the 
completed  in  the  above  mentioned  municipalitiea,  and  for  i}i»i 
struction  of  new  works. 

Under  the  same  Act  which  authori^sed  the  construction  uf  I 
Sydney  water  supply,  the  sewerage  works  were  also  unde 
The  original  sewerage  works  of  Sydney  were  begun  in  11 
and  at  the  close  of  1890,  70*27  miles  of  old  city  sewers 
in  e.vistence.  In  1880  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  sewerage 
very  comprehensive  character  was  begun.  This  system  will  < 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  cit 
sulnirUs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former  into  the 
between  Bondi  and  South  He4id,  and  of  the  latter  ftt 
sewemge  farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  Up  to  the  vni  i 
1890  the  Board  had  constructed  49 '58  miles  of  new  sewer*,! 
2*86  miles  of  storm-water  drains^  making  together,  with  th»i 
city  sewers,  a  grand  total  of  122-61  miles  of  sewers  and  i 
During  1890  the  revenue  of  the  Board  was  JES  1,800,  chiefly  i 
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[lsl«S|  and  the  eacpentliture  £67,027,  viz.,  XI  1,451  for  mamtenance, 
£1<X79^  for  management,  and  £44,777  for  interest  on  loans  and 
i-drafL     Tlie  net  revenue  for  the  year  was  =£14,773,  and  the 
ant  of  ootstanding  rates  due  to  the  Board  was  £7,619.     The 
at  value  of  the  Sewerage  Works,  under  the  Board,  is  estimated 
f  £1,288,400.     Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  all  municipalitiGs 
empowered  to  carry  out  sewerage  works,  and  this  has  been 
by  a  number  of  thenu     The  total  length  of  sewers  con- 
tctl   by  snburbrtn  municipalities  is  24*53  miles,  and  their  cost 
^nittructiou  £4^^,145,   while  in  various  conntry  towns  24  04 
\  of  sewers  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £20,666. 

Tnder  the  authority  of  a  recent  Act  gasworks  have  been  con-  Munio}p»i 
ncU*d  in  several  places  by  municipalities.     These  works  supply    ^    ^  ^ 
only  the   lamps  required    for  street  purposes,  but  in  most 
ices  undertake  the  illumination  of  private  dwellings  also. 

number   of   municipalities   have  also   constructed   Eleetnc  Electric ll»chtliifp, 
bting  Works,  both  for  street  Jighting  purposes  and  for  the 
ply  of  the  light  to  private  houses. 

Sydney  there  are  approximately  21,245  houses,  occupied  by  E* 

I,l43   persons.     In  the  suburbs  of    Sydney  there  are   57,169 

in  which  272, 79r  persons  dwell,  while  in  the  other  miini- 

litiaa  there  are  60,785  hoases,  occupied  by  304,351   i»ersons 

I  making  a  totjil  for  all  municipalities  of  139,199  dwellings, 

Eiraodating  688,291  people.     In  the  unincorponittd  portion 

[tlie   Colony   there   are  about    108,000    houses,  inhabited    by 

M6  persons, 

tnnict  pall  ties  are  for  the  most  ;40'rt  divided  into  wards,  according  Munldpil 

"^*n,  and  every  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elec- 

rmen.     Persons  assessed  at  less  than  £25  annual  value 

Ettiiled  to  one  vote  —  from  £25  to  £75,  to  two  votes — from  £75 

^50,  to  three  votes— and  over  £150,  to  four  votes.     Votes  are 

nJailve  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in 

rliamentary  elections. 
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^Number  of 
electors. 


i  option. 


ried  out  at 
nunicipftl 
clectlouji. 


The  pei-soiis  qualified  to  vote  at  municipal  dections  numV 

approximately  H0,375,  thus  ilistributed  : — 


Sydney .,.. ,..,......, 22,00D 

Suburbs  ,.. 54,600 

Other  munidpalitiea ♦..,.. .» * $3»766 


Total 140.375 

The  number  of  electors  c^ntitled  to  vote  for  Parliament  is 
so  that   the  proportion  of  municipal  to  parliamentary  V( 
45-95  per  100,  and  to  the  totid  population  12  38  per  100.     hu^ 
ing  the  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  city,  there  are  1,1 
aldermen  in  the  Colony,  and  the  average  number  of  mi 
electora  per  aldemian  is  thus  107.     Of  the  140,375  electors  id 
tioned  above,  79,360  ai-e  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  39,619  ( 
entitled  to  two>  12,15S  to  three,  and  9,236  to  the  maxiiEiiiia 
four* 

In  connection  with  local  self-government  by  means  of  1 
municipal  system,  occui's  the  only  inst^uice  in  which  the  prin^ 
of  what  is  known  as  local  option  has  been  put  into  operatioD 
the  Colony.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  a*^tatioii 
favour  of  local  option^  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
district  to  control  the  lii[Uor  traffic  in  that  tlistrict,  and  on 
occasions  attempts  were  made  to  legislate  upon  the  subject 
success.  In  the  year  1882,  however,  an  instalment  of  the  prii 
was  included  in  the  Licensing  Act  then  i»assed,  which,  with 
amendment  made  in  the  following  year,  is  still  in  force, 
measures  provide  that  in  every  municipality,  or  ward  of  a  mi 
cipality,  a  local  ojition  vote  shall  be  taken  every  three  ycan» 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  are  required 
vote  either  Yes  or  No  on  two  questions:  (1)  Whether  any 
ptiblicans*  licenses  shall  he  granted  during  the  coming  tl 
in  the  munietpality  or  w^ard  in  question ;  and  (2)  w  li- 
removals  of  publicans'  licenses  shall  be  allowed  within  tlie 
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'iod.     A  roajority  of  over  eleven-twentietlis  of  the  votes  polled 

f  required  to  make  the  vote   operative  in  the  negative.     The 

utes  of    local    option   are  not    content   with    this   partial 

ptiou   of   the   principle ;    they  nrgo    its   extension    to   every 

ctorate  m  the  Colony,  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  have 

>  right  to  vote.     They  further  propose  to  place  it  in  the  power 

i  li  majority  of  the  electors  to  si\y  whether  licensed  public  houses 
aid  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all.     The  extreme  advocates  of  local 

ffion  even  contend  that  women  shouhl  have  the  right  to  vote 
this  question  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should 

iboli&hed  without  compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners. 


It  ia  proposed  by  a  measure  now  before  Parliament  to  extend  Ertcnston  of 
\  wyfitem  of  local  government  over  the  remammg  portions  of  the  went. 
[>iiy»     This  is  on  all  sides  deemed  a  very  necessary  step,  as  under 
r  present  system  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
(rernment  on  purely  local  works  is  at  all  times  equit4il>le,    LeaviDg 
[  of  c50iisideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  import- 
nee,  the  Government  during  the  past  thirty-one  years  expended 
A^  less  than  £20^977,64  4:  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character, 
Hb  including  schooi  buildings.     Of  this  sum  £13,849,407  was 
bpended  in  the  country  districts,  and  £7, 1 28,237  in  the  metropolis, 
t  lUvisiou  of  the  Colony  into  local  goveiTkment  districts  will  not 
rily  l>e  followed  by  an  entire  stop[»age  of  the  direct  expen- 
>  in  works  of  merely  local  interest  by  the  central  Government, 
lit  the  larger  portion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government 
Ixj  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who,  liaving  to  directly  provide 
1  of  the  expenditure,  will  probably  see  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the 
ttxlvantage.     Adopting  the  two  divisions  of  metropolis  and 
iitry,  already  mentioned,  the  expenditure  in  each  since  1860  is  Expon-iiturc  b^ 
en  below.      As  regards  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  nearly  io^J^ii"7^«cs!*^ 
the  total — viz.,  £3,427,465 — was  expended  on  water  supply 

fe8eweI•age   works,   which   are   sources   of  revenue.      In    the 
try  districts  the  amount  expended  on  similar  works  was  only 
£712,336  ;^ 
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Amounts  expended  on  L^x-al  Public  Works  in  the  Countiy    | 

V 

Districts  and  Metropolis.                                 fl 

Y«r. 

Oamitty 

dfflfcriotB. 

Metropolis, 

TotML            ■ 

m 

L 

Expenditure. 

^^r 

ExpendiUim 

^tr 

ExpendifcoKi'    ^fy  W 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£     9.    d. 

£ 

'^'1 

^^^^^^^ 

1860 

65,861 

0    5    4 

21,240 

0    4    5 

87J01 

0  s  iB 

^^^^v 

ISCI 

I03,2rt0 

0    8    0 

34,709 

0    7     1 

l.t7,959 

a  ;  *B 

^^^^H 

1882 

118,131 

0    8  11 

40,612 

0    8    5 

158.743      0   S  $■ 

^^^^p 

18G3 

iH,825 

0    6  H 

15,842 

0    3    3 

110,667 

0  snH 

^^^^1 

]St}4 

133,591  ! 

0    9     4 

17,352 

0    3    6 

150,943 

0     !«■ 

^^^^B 

1S65 

109,835 

0    7    fi  i       12,168 

0    2    4 

122,003 

o^H 

^^^^B 

IS66 

mjm 

0    6    0 

9,963 

0     1     9 

102,759 

<>^l 

^^^^B 

1867 

137. -too 

0    8    7 

37.021 

0    6    4 

175,026 

o,^H 

^^^^B 

1SB8 

163,819 

0    9  11 

33,701 

0    &    S 

197.520 

o^H 

^^^H 

1869 

190,810 

0  11     1 

21,4*i0 

0    3    4 

212.270 

omH 

^^^H 

HS70 

124.340 

0    7    0 

32,347 

0    4  10 

156,887 

0  <ia 

^^^H 

1871 

1(j9,239 

0    9    4 

18,009 

0    2    7 

187.248  ,    U   7  !■ 

^^^^t 

1872 

129.tX>3 

0    6     9 

40,524 

0    5    8 

169.527 

0  «« 

^^^^1 

1873 

230.385 

0  11     7 

51.05^ 

0     6  10 

281,441 

oil)  [■ 

^^^^H 

1H74 

265,003 

0  13    0 

4^,211 

0    6    3 

313,214 

Pit  !■ 

^^^^^ 

1875 

375,819 

0  17    9  1       47.781 

0    6    0 

42:i600 

ou  9 

^^^^L^ 

1876 

1     415,025 

0  19    0 

68  J 10 

0    8    2 

483,735 

0  l«  •■ 

^^^^^^H 

1877 

497,184 

1     2    0 

60,141 

0    6  10 

557,325 

on  ffl 

^^^^^^^ 

1878 

643,912 

1     7    4 

86,373 

0    9    2 

730,2^     1  a  tm 

^^^^V^ 

1879 

794,983 

1   12    5  {     165,  a56 

0  la  6 

960.839       I    TIM 

^^^^^ 

188U 

793,tmtj 

1  n   0 

201,734 

0  18    7 

995.700       1    T  ^1 

^^^^p 

1881 

58:i,471 

1     1  10 

357,182 

1   10  10 

940,(i.'>3       1    4  W 

^^^^M 

1882 

704,892 

1    5    5 

702,696 

2  17     8 

,  1,407.588       1  U  S 

^^^^t 

1883 

758,952 

t     6     1 

931,615 

3  12    7 

l,089,C67       2   0  tM 

^^^^M 

1881 

S>40,8;'i8 

1   10    8 

669,209 

2     9     5 

K610,Ot37       1  Itf  !■ 

^^^^1 

188.1 

981, 951 

1   10     7        704,636 

2     9     5 

1,0.36,587       1  It  !■ 

^^^^1 

1886 

808,923 

1     6    0        767,906 

2  11     1 

I,li36,s29       1  a  ■ 

^^^^H 

1887 

784,941 

1     2    9        556,660 

I   15    2 

U;^l,(iOI 

1  (^ 

^^^^H 

18&S 

iK>4,477 

1     5    0 

344,414 

1     0    8 

l,248,H9l 

>  *il 

^^^^B 

1889 

798,38:1 

1     2    4 

583,786 

1  13    3 

1.382,169 

'  !9 

BubUc  parka  out] 
raaervesL 

1890 

874.077 

1     3  10  '     444.723 

1     4    0 

U318»S00 

1  tH 

Itl 

las  alwaya 

been  tk©  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  tbt  l^^A^ 

dents 

of  incorpf 

>rated  towns   with   parks  and   reserves  l«r  pM^L 

recreii 

Ltion,  and 

the  City  of  Sytlney  contains  within  its  bounikg^l 

^^ 

an    (■: 

ttent    of 

parkas,    squares,    and  public   ^^rdens  largef^^^^ 

^^B 

exist 

in  most 

of  the  gn^^at  cities   of   the  world   without  ^9^| 

^H 

even 

to   arca^ 

They   cover    altogether    776    acres,    or   27  pH 

^^P 

cent. 

of   the  M 

rhole  of   the  city  proper.      In  additioo  to  ^''fl 

L 

resen 

res,  the  in 

habitants  of  Sydney  ha^re  the  use  of  7%Q  ■''^fl 
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fonnerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known 
IS  the  Centennial  Park.  This  magnificent  recreation  ground  has 
Wn  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  drives, 
•0  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizens. 
The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they 
contain  2,205  acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves,  dedicated  to,  or 
purchased  for,  the  people  by  the  Government,  or  2*9  per  cent  of 
their  aggregate  1 


In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  Government  dedicated  to  the  The  National 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within  ^"^ 
iftsy  distance  of  the  metropolis.  This  estate,  now  known  as  the 
i^ational  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made  in  1880  and 
.883,  contains  a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  the 
kictiiresque  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly 
lirection  towards  the  mountainous  district  of  lUawarra.  It  is 
lovered  with  magnificent  virgin  forests,  the  scenery  is  charming. 
Old  its  beauties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

In   the   country  districts,  reserves   extending  often  over   one  Temporary  and 
xiillion   acres,   have    been   proclaimed    as  temporary   commons,  commons. 
irhilst  considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated 
te  permanent  commons  attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are 
otherwise  well  provided  with  parks   and  reserves   within   their 
boundaries. 


PART  X\  I. 


oiia  adapted  fo 
'  &  producH."  of 


Rich  soil  of 


Agricultural  Production. 

THERE  is  found  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  i 
a  variety  of  soib  and  climate  that  almost  any  kind  of  c 
whether  Bpecially  the  produce  of  temperate,  and  even  eold  dim* 
or  of  subtropical  regions  may  be  grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  vii 
greatly,  according  to  the  geological  formation,  in  different  (urtlQ 
the  Colony ;  hut,  except  in  the  inaccessible  or  nigged  portionlC 
the   mountain  chains,   an  J  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  no 
western  districts,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere    susceptible  ' 
cultivation.     The  area  absolutely  unfit  for  occupation  of  anyi 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  less  thaji  5,000v000  acreSy  anlj 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  area  adaptetl  for  seith 
is  also  in  some  form  or  another  capable  of  being  cultivated. 
question  of  the  success  of  agricultural  operations  in  New! 
Wales  is,  however,  altogether  independent  of  the  mere  fitiiOS  ( 
the  soil  for  cultivation.     So  far,  experience  has  shown  tJiat  < 
irregular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  umformity  in  the  seasons,  wli 
are  the  chief  chamcteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  part  id  ^ 
interior,   are  a  great   drawback   to  tlie  success   of   agric 
settlements. 

Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  basins  the  portioaall 
valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  adapted  for  agricidture  is  limit* 
but  nowhere  could  there  be  found  richer  soil  than  along  ibe  I 
reat^hes  of  these  rivers*  The  brush  lands  of  the  Tweed,  Ric 
Clarence,  Macleay,  and  Manning  are  proverbial  for  the  ric 
their  soil,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  Hunter  mndl 
Hawkesbury  valleys  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  hn 
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^3^ 


fmTB  witliout  rest,  being  enriched  periodically  hj  fluvial  inunda-  J 

I  tola.     The  valleys  of  tJic  souOiern  rivers  of  the  coast  district  are  ^H 

luot  loss  rich,  aiid  along  the  Lanks  of  the  Shoalhaveo,  Clyde,  Titross,  ^^M 

and  other  streams  are  found  unmisttikable  evidence  of  thriving  ^^M 

bdostry.  ^^M 

Tiie  variety  of  climate  experienced  in  a  region  extending  through  v&riety  of        1 

*  elUimtrtt,  I 

e«  of  latitude,  from  29  degrees  to  57  degrees  south,  of  J 

.'  causes  a  corresjionding  variety  in  the  kinds  of  produce  ^J 

^ye  auccessfully  growii.  ^^t 

^■laize  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coastal  region,  along  priudpij  cropM  I 
rac  river  valleys,  especially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yiL4da  an  abun-  JSortdliBtrieiii.  I 
jdnat  return.     Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  on  the  northern  rivers,  I 

ftrf  little  being  raised  southward  of  the  Clarence.    Wheat  is  grown  J 

fc  the  Hunter  valley  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  country  further  ^H 

til.     In  the  southern  district,  aUhougli  the  little  wheat  raised  ^H 

iru  a  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land  cropped  ia  ^H 

small  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  truo  ^H 

Capabilities  of  this  rich  district.      The  climate  of  the  northern  ^H 

eosbi  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  pro-  ^H 

jdmrta,  especially  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  in  the  Hunter  ^^t 

the  vine  finds  a  natural  home.  ^^M 

be  soil  of  the  coastal  region  is  almost  every  where  suitable  to  the  soil  suttubie  for] 

fruit' troea.  I 

th  of  fruit-trees,  both  semi- tropical  and  European,     Oranges,  J 

ions,  shaddocks,  and  other  varieties  of  this  class,  tlirL\'e  well  on  J 

I  fmrts  of  the  north  coast,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  Wiana  J 

lU  formations  about  Farramatta,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  ^H 

iwkesbury,  Nepean,  and  Parramatta  Rivers,  ^^ 

'n  the  high  plateau  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  a  variety  of  ^"*J^^  *** 
M  met  with,  and  there  is  much  rich   agricultural  country,  EuroMaii  j 

ly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  J 

agricultural  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.     Not-  ^^1 

mUmtanding    the  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  uncertain  seasons  ^^M 

▼amble  rainfall    the  result^s  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  ^^| 
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cereal  ci-ops  in  the  rich  soils  of  tbe  Monaro,  Tamut,  Balhor 
Wellington,  Mudgee,  and  l^ew  England  districts,  on  the  mouii 
plateaux,  are  certainly  encouraging. 


<?aaibflity 


In  the  western  division  of  the  Colony  tbe  alluvial  d«f 
ejc tending  along  the  course  of  the  gteat  rivers  which  cam 
drainage  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Colony  of  New  Soiith  Wa 
to  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  have  formed  a  soil  of  excellent  qu 
and  t?ie  cereala  which  form  the  more  considerable  iteuis  in 
Buatenance  of  mankind  might  he  grown  in  immense  quantl 
were  the  rainfall  more  abundant  and  regxilar.  Attempts  have  I 
made  on  small  patches  of  country  here  and  theie  to 
agricultural  qunlities  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  in  ye 
abundant  and  regular  rains  the  crops  have  been  ma^iliceiit 
in  times  of  drought  the  returns  have  been  as  scanty  as  In  ! 
able  seasons  they  have  been  plentiful  Notwithstanding  this  j 
back,  the  cultivation  of  cereals  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumli 
valleys  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  in  no  other  part  of  ! 
South  Wales  can  there  be  noticed  a  greater  advance  in  agricuUi 
Settlement,  except  perhaps  in  the  Biclimond  and  Clarence  dii 
bordering  tbe  north  coast  of  the  Colony.  It  may  be  confid 
asserted  with  regard  to  Eiverina,  that  wherever  it  may 
practicable  to  conserve  water,  or  to  establish  an  intelligent  i 
of  irrigation^  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bountiful  har\^e3t  the  lali 
of  the  agriculturist.  Over  what  area  systematic  iiTigation  may  1 
carried  on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  possibly  this  i 
not  prove  to  be  very  considerable,  owing  to  tbe  com  par 
stuall  volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  must  be  obtj 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.  Tbe  physical  fo 
Kew  South  Wales  has  been  described  elsewhere.  It  wiHi 
been  noticed  that  it  diSers  greatly  from  any  other  country  \ 
arti6cial  irrigation  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  1 
absence  of  mountain  ranges  capped  with  perf>etual  snow,  fc 
natural  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  lb  a  marked  pecolii 
the  country. 
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irea  of  New  South  Wales  under  cultivation  during  1890  ^^®' 

°  cultivation. 

ed  to  1,241,419  acres.  This,  however,  includes  388,715  acres 
iciaUy  sown  grasses,  so  that  the  area  under  crop,  properly 
d,  was  852,704  acres : — 


Tear  ended  3l8t  March. 

Total  number  of 

acres  in  cultivation, 

including  grass 

Per 
inhabitant. 

acres. 
613,840 

546,556 

613,642 

635,641 

710,337 

645,068 

733,582 

789,082 

862.017 

868,093 

977,664 

1,048,305 

999,298 

1,164,475 

1,241,419 

acres. 
0*84 

0*85 

0-91 

0-89 

0*93 

0-81 

0*88 

0*89 

0*92 

0*90 

0*97 

1*01 

0*94 

1*06 
1*01 

0-43  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  Extent  of  aurn- 

cultural  culiivA- 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  if  the  tion. 

:tent  of  land  upon  which  permanent  artificial  grasses  have 

nm  for  dairy  farming  purposes  be  added  to  the  area  under 

2% 
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crops,  tills  proportioe    only   reaches  0*62  per  cent  of 
area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  does  not  represent 
than  one  aero  i>er  head  of  ita  populatiotL 

An  impression   appears  to  pi'^vail  tliat  in  this  co 
chased  lands  are  used   by  the  settlers  for  agriealtured 
while t  leased  lands  only  are  usee!  for  gnudng,  but  mxch  i 
being  the  case,  as  tlie   very  great  majority  of  selecto: 
graziers  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  agricultural  settle: 
and  simple,  are  contined  to  very  limited  areas  in  the  allu^ 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  around  twi 
centres  in  the  middle  division  of  the  table-lancL      Com' 
the  area  of  alienated  niml  lands,  the  proportion  of 
throughout  New  South  Wales  is  only  2*07  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by   the   land-o wnH 
selves  is  660,745  acres^  or  77*5  per  cent  of  the  tatal 
crops,  there  buiug  only  191,959  acres  or  22-5  per  cent  cdJ 
by  tenant  occupiers,  including  Crown  tenants.     If  the  area  i 
permanent  grasses  be  added,  the  proportion  of  cultivated 
lands  would  be  somewhat  higher,  as  a  considerable  portion « 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern   coast  are  held  on  leaa 
original  proprietors. 

In   the   electorates    immediately   adjacent   to   the 
comprising,  besides  the  city  electorates,  those  of  St. 
Canterbury,  Parromatta,  and  Central  Cumberland,  the 
cultivated  amounts  to  20,403  acres  or  1214  per  cent,  of  1 
rural  lands  alienated,  w^hieh  covers  168,116  acres. 
part  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchard  prmluce,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  various  kinds 
fruit  being  grown  In  great  quantities,  whilst  market-g 
a  fairly  extensive  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  : 
Including  13,774  acres  laid  down  in  permanent  artific 
4,957  acres  lying  fallow,  and  7,114  acres  cleared  for  futiirtj 
vation^   the   total   area,  at  present  used  or  intended  for 
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Operations  covers  46/2i8  acres  in  tliis  district    The 
number  o£  persons  enijiloyed  in  stgi'icultural  and  dairy  pur- 
[lA  8tftted  at  5,70S^  of  wliom  344  are  lemalea 

tlie  whole  of  the  Central  Coast  Division,  embracing  the 

ates  of  Moq^eth,  East  and  West   Mai tl and,  the  Hunter, 

f^ollumWi,  the  Hawkei^bary,  the  Nepean^  Patricks  Plains, 

Mn,    Gloucester,  NortliyTnberland,  and  Newcastle,  the  total 

gander  crop  ia  72,299  act-es,  or  3-67  por  cent,  of  the  alienated 

I  hlKla,    The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  tenant  occui>iers 

to  31,427  acres,  or  43*5  of  the  total   area  under  crop 

b«  whole  district,  bat  in   the  districts   of   East   Maitland, 

til,  and  West  Maitland,  the  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by 

ia  much  higher — between  66  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

liivmted.   In  the  electorates  of  Durham,  Patrick *8  Plains,  and 

'  the  proportion  decreases  to  48*7,  44-0,  and  40*9  per  cent, 

ively,  whilst  in  those  of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland  it 

to  40*1,  and  29*6  per  cent,  respectively. 

e,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  are  raised  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil 

Hawkesbury  Valley,  included  in  the  electorates  of  Hawkes- 

,  Kepean,  and  Wollombi,  where  the  leasing  of  land,  for  farm- 

k  haa  attained  a  large  pro]Xirtion,  10,892  acres,  or  35*5 

,  of  the  area  under  crop  being  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers, 

I  Kepean  electorate  43  5  per  cent.,  in  that  of  the  Hawkesbury 

Ifwr  cent,  and  in  that  of  Wollombi  29  9  per  cent,  of  the 

ItiVBted  is  worked  by  le^tseholders. 


I  Th«Hiiatflr 


idiiferiet  embraced  within  the  basin  of  tlie  river  Hunter  is. 

•ettlement^  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  *^^^*'  ^ 
part  iHfing  occupied  by  a  mining  antl  agricultural  popular 
*  *  upjier  portion  forming  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
I  lets  of  New  South  Wales.  Iji  the  Lower  Hunter 
H  per  cent  of  the  alienated  lantl  is  under  cultivation,  this 
ion  reaching  65-8  per  cent.,  in  West  Maitland,  maize, 
f  potaloefli  and  grape-vines  being  the  principal  crops  gi  own. 
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The  area  at  present  under  crop  is  only  38*6  per  cent,  o: 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  prepared  for  future  opei-atlona, 
aggregates  aliout  187»226  acre«,  including  14,592  acres  irndt 
manent  grasses,  39^757  in  fallow,  and  60,578  cleared  aad 
for  the  plough.  The  number  of  persons  reported  as  ejigi( 
agricultural  purauits  (including  dairy  farming  in  the  diatr 
10,735,  of  whom  2,532  are  females.  ^mi 


The  south  coast  difitticts  are  principally  devoted  to  the  inds 
dairy  farming,  and  it  is  from  Camden,  Shoalhaven,  Kiamft,Illi| 
and  Etlen,  that  the  metropolis  derives  most  of  the  dairy  p 
which  it  requires  for  the  daily  consumption  of  its  popii 
The  area  under  cultivation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tern 
18,  iiTespective  of  that  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  g 
is  only  40,997  acres,  or  3-02  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
ated  lands.  Except  in  the  electorates  of  Eden  and  ft 
tenant  farmf^rs  occupy  a  larger  area,  than  that  which  is  cult 
by  the  landowners  themselves,  the  proportion  of  land  cult 
by  tenants  to  the  total  area  under  crop  being  60*1,  55*1,  ai 
jier  cent,  respectively  in  the  elecfcomtes  of  Kiama,  Shoalhave 
Illawarra.  In  the  electorate  of  Camden  tenant  farmerB  cd 
40*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  crop  in  the  district 
probahle  if  the  total  area  occupied  for  agricultural  and  dm 
poses,  which  covers  227,488  acres,  or  IG'8  per  cent,  of  th 
alienated  in  the  whole  district,  is  considered,  that  the  p€fd 
of  tenant  holdings  would  be  found  still  higher.  Dairy  p 
forms  the  basis  of  the  industry  of  this  portion  of  New 
Wales ;  and  besides  grasses  the  principal  crops  grown  aw 
and  potatoes,  which  generally  give  excellent  average  retumi 
area  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  grasses  in  the  dist 
172,251  acres;  14,240  acres  are  lying  fallow,  and  92,43< 
are  reported  as  cleared  and  ready  for  ploughing,  so  that 
area  of  319,924  acres  may  be  consideretl  as  devoted  to  agrie 
and  dairy  operations,  which  employ  13,612  hands,  of  whoiB 
are  fenidefi  — li 
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b-coflst   districts,    comprising   tlie   electorates   of   the  North  tmst 
pi  aud  Matining^  the  Macleay,  Grafton,  Clarence,  and  the 

*,  altogether  contain  122,276  acres  of  land  under  crop, 

i  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,   which  is  computed  at  H 

acres.     The  proportion  of  the  area  farmed  hy  tenant  V 

m  and  the   proprietors   themselves  is  as  follows: — Area  fl 

ed  by  comers,  ei:jual  80,012  acres,  or  654  per  cent  ;  area  H 

ed  by  tenants,   42,264  acres,  or  34  6  per  cent.     In  the  H 

tea  of  the  Macleay  and  Grafton  the  proportion  of  area  H 

»d  by  tenants  is  greater,  reaching  46*8  and  39%5  per  cent. ;  H 

the    Hastings   and    Manning,   the    Clarence,    and    the  H 

ad,  this  proportion  only  attains  30 '4,  30 -3,  and  27 "8  per  ^M 

the  total  area  cultivated-     The  proportion  of  land  culti-  H 

y  that  alienated  is  7 '20  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district,  H 

I  does  not  include  the  area  laid  down  in  grasses  for  dairy  fl 

I  in  the  Richmond  and  the  Macleay  districts ;  including  H 

meres  of  grasses,  25,030  acres  of  fallow  land,  and  61,036  H 

epared  for  cultivation,  the  total  area  devoted  to  agricul-  H 

dairy  purposes  in  the  north-coast    district  amounts  to  H 

acres,  or  1 7*0  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated.     The  daiiy  ^M 

is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  two  electorates  H 

itioned,  but  the  principal  crops  raised  are  maize  and  sugar,  ^M 

IP  being  the  chief  induatry  of  the  more  northerly-situated  ^| 

iea  of  the  Richmond  and  the  Clarence  Rivers,  with  some  H 

tlmt  of  the  Macleay.     The  number  of  persons  employed  ^M 

tUiural  occupations,  including  dairy  farming,   is  10,377  H 

1  1,828  are  females,  ^M 

kgnculturai  future  of  the  north-coast  districts  certainly  uirtriou 
wy  bright,  as  there  is  no  Bcarcity  of  land  suited  to  the  fJJ^g.  **  **' 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth 

Ktural  productions  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones, 

means  of  transport  has  been  the  principal  drawback  M 

ZS8  of  agricultural  settlement  in  this  district,  but  now  fl 

question  of  providing  railway  communication  throughout  H 

t  18  receiving  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  that  large  H 
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areas  of  country  lat€!ly  beld  under  pastoral  lease  have  been  1 
open  to  free  selection,  it  may  be  safely  prc?dicted  tljat  tlie  pr 
of  tiie  difitiicts  in  the  coming  years  will  be  rery  rapid. 

Passing  on  to  the  table-land  and  looking  at  the  state  ofj 
agricuiture,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  in  the  Central  |joriioiv  indo 
tbe  electoratea  of  East  and  West  Macquarie,  Hartley»  On 
the  Upper  Hunter,  liludgee,  Wellington^  Molong,  and  Carcoar,! 
area  under  crop  amounted  to  16G,518  acres,  or  3*74  per  oeulj 
the  area  alienated,  which  Is  computed  at  4,447,538  i 
and  West  ^facciuarie  and  Orange,  are  the  leading  agricn 
electorates  of  the  group.     In  these  the  proportion  of  land  i 
vatDd  to  the  area  alienated  is  7-16,   ^-14,  and  10-14  per  ^ 
reapectively  ;  the  decrease  observable  in  these  jTroportJOiMV  ^ 
compared  to  former  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  I 
favorable  circumstances,  and  the  occurrence  of  excessive- 
the  wheat-sowing  season,  unusually  largo  areas  were  al)aw«dj 
lie  fallow.    In  the  Burroiuuling  electorates  the  proportion  de 
until  in  the  Upper   Hunter  the  minimum  of  0*63   per  cent] 
reached.     The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  the  lando 
for  the  whole  district  equals  74  per  cent.,  the  remaining  ^ 
cent,  being  worked  by  tenant  farmers,  but  this  proport'^-  ^^'^^' 
no  means  represent  the  state  of  agricultural  ocscupati 
electorate.     In  East  and  West  ^lacquarie  25,572  acres,  or  M  ] 
cent,  out   of  a  total  of  38,650  acres  undef  crops  this«eftmQ|l 
cultivate<l  by  tenant  farmers,  almost  the  whole  of  it  beiug  ^ 
wheat,  whihit  the  reverse  proportion  is  the   rule    in   tht 
electorates.     Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  of  this  district,     llie  ^ 
area  allowed  to  lie  fidlow  in  tliia  district  last  year  w«i  i 
that  laid  down  in  artiticial  grasses,  28,420,  and  t)iei»«ti 
and  prejjared  for  future  farming  operations  is  retximed  at  25i 
acres,  the  total  area  devoted  to  this  branch  of  rural  indas 
515,370  acres,  representing  11 -6  per  cent,   of  the  area 
Upon   this   area    12,602   persons,  including   3,849   fruialein 
employed  in  farming  and  dairy  pursuita. 


SOUTH   AKD   NORTH  T^BLE-LANDS. 


the   Soutbern   division  of    the   table-land,   embracing  the  soathcm 
tt^s  of   Goulbum^  Argjle,  Boorowa,  •  Yass  Plains,  Quean- 
Braidwood,  Monaro,   Tumut,  Youiig,  and  Gundagai,  the 
tivat^  amounts  to  141,326  acres   or  2  3  per  cent  of  the 
;ed   area,    computed    at    6|157,3G0    acres.     The  conditiona 
cultural    occupation  differ    very  much  from   ihoso  wliich 
in  the  Lxjast  eie<;tomt*^s  anrl  also  in  the  older  settled  portion 
central    tabJe-land.       Cultivation  is   carried  on  here  and 
a  desultory  sort  of   fashion  as  an  addition  to    grazing, 
is    by  far   the   more  important  of    the   two   occupations. 
perliaps   in    the   districts  of  Tumut,   Yasa  Plains,    and 
,  where  a  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
and  maize,  the  cultiviition  of  the  soil  is  a  secondaiy  con- 
lion.     Within  the  last  few  years  tobacco  culture  made  r^ry 
ktritles  in  the  districts  mentioned,  but  an  excessive  pi-oduction 
^  prr^mrcHl  in  an  inferior  manner  and  difficult  of  sale,  is  causing 
ing  of  this  industry ;  many  growers,  particularly  Chinese, 
doued  its  cultivation  for  that  of  mai^,  and  in  some 
have  taken  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  metroiiolitan 
The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers  is 
7*4  per  cent.,  82  6  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  ci-op  being 
by  the  landowners  themselvest     The  total  area  upon 
tture  and   dairy  famibig  are  carrier!  on,   including 
I     ,         ^  for  fntur©  operations,  is  499,340  acres,  of  which 
16  were  under  crop  last  season,  52,337  acres  were  allowed 
[lallow,  38,332  acnps  were  laid  down  in  gmsseH,  and  2G7,345 
irere  cleared  and  prepared  for  future  agricuJtuml  ojjerations. 
lumber  of  pei-sons  employed  in  agricultural  and  diiiry  occu- 
BWUB  12,090,  of  whom  4,451  were  female  handa     Wheat, 
toirVy,  maize,  potatoes,  and  toliaoco  are  the  principal  crops 
m  thia  district, 

Ute  northern  portion    of  the  table-land  a  similar  state  of  Korthem 
exists,  but  the  proportion  of  land  under  crop  to  the  total  **^''*""^**- 
yienated   is   still  further  reduced,  there  being  only  56,G25 
'or  l'B2  per  cent,  cultivated  out  of  3,118,453  acres  alienated 
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in  this  di  vision,  wLicli  embraces  tlie  Electorates  of  T< 
Glen  Innes,    Inverell,  New   England,  and  Tamworth,     Pli 
tenancy  of  land  is  reductHl  to  much  smaller  proportions  klks 
the  c4iae  in  the  districts  in  which  agriculture  is  carried  on  I 
pendcntly  of  grazing,   as  only  4,868  acres,  or  8-6    per 
the  area   under   crops   is  cultivate<l   by   tenant   occupiers 
addition  to  the  area  under  crops  last  season,  25,847  acres 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,   13,806  acres  were  laid  down  in 
and  76,326  acres  had   hoen  cleared  and  prepared  for 
so  that  a  total  area  of  172,604  acres  may  be  considered  as 
to  this  branch  of  an  industry  w^hich  gave  employment 
persons,  of  whom  1,573  were  females.     Wheat  and  oats 
are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  tlus  district. 

The  districts  situatetl  on  tlie  Western  slopes  of  the  Great  Q 
ing  Range  are  almost  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuiti| 
little  need  he  said  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  ;  in  the  C«j 
Division,  neierthe!i?ss,  that  industry  shows  signs  of  develop! 
in  the  electorates  of  the  Bogan,  Forbes,  and  Grenfell,  p(risui^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  I^achlaiij  and  tlie  Immediate  vidni 
the  towns  of  Forbes,  Grenfell,  and  Parkes.  The  area  calUl 
in  this  district  covers  in  all  33,624  acres,  mostly  held  as  y^ 
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the  original  selectors,  although  2,316  acres  ai*e  reported  m  I 
cultivated  by  t^niants.  There  were  also  1,860  acres  laid  i 
in  grasses,  8,952  acres  fallow^  and  71,728  acres  clBanll 
prepared  for  ploughing  at  a  future  time  j  the  total  area  d«! 
to  agriculture  being,  therefore,  110,164  acres,  upon  which  } 
persons,  including  936  females,  found  employment  last  M 
In  the  Northern  Division,  including  the  electorates  of  GamM 
the  Namoi,  and  the  Gwydir,  the  progress  of  agriculture  x| 
rapid,  being  confined  to  that  jwrtion  of  the  district  of  Guiii 
adjoining  that  of  Tam worth,  and  a  few  patches  along  thd  I 
of  the  rivers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  townships  and  ^ 
settlements.  The  total  area  cultivated  in  this  extensive  re^ 
8,607  acres,  of  which  7,912  are  worked  by  the  proprietor&d 
soil,  and  095  by  tenant  farmers.      There  are  also   1,441 
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5,302  acres  lying  fallow,  and  13,213  acres  cleared 
B<J  prepared  for  cultivation  as  i^equirecl  later  on,  making  a  total 
28,563  acres  devoted  to  agriculture  in  this  division,  where 
iplojment  was  found  la^t  year  for  1,210  persons,  of  whom  406 
feinalea  In  the  Soiith-westem  Division,  including  the 
ictomies  of  the  Hmne,  the  Muri'ay,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and 
bttry,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  land  some  years 
declared  to  he  unfitted  for  agricultural  .settlement  is  rapidly 
ing.  In  the  above  electorates  an  aggregate  area,  of  182,183 
ia  under  crop,  principally  wheat,  whilst  a  fairly  large  area  is 
t>ted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  I^lost  of  the  lands  under 
are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  only  19,381  acres  lieing 
^ked  by  tenants.  Agriculture  is  rapidly  extending  along  the 
ka  of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  there  is  statistical 
ience  that  we  must  look  forward  to  that  part  of  the  country 
Ifae  future  granary  of  New  South  Wales,  In  addition  to  the 
area  actually  under  crop,  35,024  acres  were  lying  fallow  last 
ion,  23,010  acres  were  laid  down  in  permanent  grasses,  and  the 
jge  area  of  253,638  acres  was  cleared  witli  a  view  of  a  further 
nsion  of  cultivation,  a  total  of  493^864  acres  in  all  being  thus 
vtiied  to  agriculture,  giving  employment  to  6,423  persons,  of 
2,444  were  femalea.  As  regards  the  great  Western  Plains, 
tetuling  on  either  side  of  the  river  Darling  to  the  confines 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  no  agriculture 
\y  of  the  name  ia  carried  on.  Market  gardcna  and  a  few 
supplying  the  towns  of  Bourke,  Wilcannia,  and  Went- 
h^  and  the  now  flourishing  mining  centres  of  Broken  Hill 
Silverton,  and  a  few  isolated  oat  paddocks,  are  the  only 
ipta  made  at  cultivating  the  soil  over  this  immense  region,  in 
,,  under  an  intelligent  system  of  irrigation  and  water  coiiser- 
thousandsof  acres  of  excellent  alluvium  could  be  reclaimed 
their  pristine  aridity  and  rendered  as  valuable  for  agri- 
tiral  purposes  as  are  now  the  irrigation  colonies  of  Mildura 
jd  Henmark,  so  successfuOy  deyelo|>ed  under  the  excellent 
of  irrigation  introduced  by  the  Canadian  brothers,  Chaffey, 
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In  addition  to  the  area  under  crops  in  the  Western  Difitricts  1 
were  also  3,254   acres  of  ftdlow  land,    143  acres  laid  dowa 
grasses,  and  8,521  acres  cleared  and  prepttred  for  ploughing  it  I 
future  period,  tlie  total  area  devoted  to  or  intended  for 
tural  requirements  being  19,764  acres.      Al though  the  areai 
crops  is  small^  most  of  the  cultivated  laud  heing  used  for  i 
gardens  ami  orchards,  the  number  of  persons  employed  ia 
paratively  large,  there  being  1,134   i>ersonB,  of  whora  296^ 
females,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  will  be  readily  untlemtood  from  the  above  analysis  that  i 
South  Wales  is  essentially  a  pastoi*aI  country,  and  that,  mlk^ 
exception  of  a  few  distncta  where  agriculture  has  taken  ml 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  quite  secondary  to  stock-t] 
This  ciix^unistance  is  by  no  means  due  to  the  lack  of  good 
nor  may  it  even  be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  the  oUmat^ 
New   South  Wales   pos-sesses  laud,  the  cainibilities  of  which  I 
producing  any   kind   of   agriculturul   produce   are    unsu 
and  its  climate  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  i 
Australian  Continent  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  1 
carried  on  for  yeai-s  ptuit     Taken  as  a  whole  the  yield  of  croptl 
New  South  Wales  is  larger  than  that  obtained  in  any  others 
tinental  colony,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  communicatioii  with  1 
metropolitan  market  is  much  more  difficult.     Agriculture 
be  developed  unless  acci^ss  to  the  markets  be  rendered  both  vUfl 
and  cheap,  and  to  secui^  this  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  ■ 
and  with  so  small  a  jiopulation  ;ts  New  South  Walea,  is  a  maltirl 
time  and  expenditure.     Under  existing  circumstances  stoetl 
ing  is  an  occupation  the  results  of  which  are  far  more  renan 
whilst  entailing  considerably  less  physical  labour  and 
inconvenience  ;  but  txs  population  increases  and  there  remain 
more  land  to  be  takei>  up  for  grazing  imrpoaea,  agricultural  jmrJ 
suits  must  he  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever-inc 
demand.      As   it   is,   however,   the  area  devoted   to   agric 
or  cleared  and  prepared  for  the  future  extension  of  this 
is  evidently  increasing,  affording  permanent  employment  to  a  i 
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■NDportion  of  tho  working  population   of  New   South    Wales;  1 

Bt*  iieA   actually   umler   crops   varies,    owing   to   a   variety  of  ^H 

■iivuoisUnce*^  but  tJiere  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  surface  cleared  ^H 

M  view  ol  its  extension.     In  April,  1891,  the  area  reported  under  ^H 

■roj^i^  was   85*2J04   acres,   in    addition   to   wldch  280,839   acres  ^H 

■tre  lying  fallow,  3S8,715  acres  were  laid  dt>wn  in  grasses,  and  ^H 

Kl6$^2'S  acres  cleared  and  prepared  for  future  cultivation,  of  1 

Ridi  by  lar  the  gi*eater  proportion — viz.^  613,419  acres — were  ^h 

mated  in  the  Bouthern  Division  of  the  Colony,  393,713  acres  ^H 

pong  cleared  in  the  East  Central  Division,  1.^0, .37 5  acres  in  the  ^H 

B(»lU4*ra,  and  only  8,521  acres  in  the  Western  PJains.     The  total  ^H 

hmber   of    persoius   reported   as   eni[iloyed    in   agricultural  and  ^H 

H||  {arming  pursuits  last  season  was  82^213,  of  whom   23,252  ^H 

P^  females.  ^^ 

I  Itie  iinpoHance  of  agriculture  Is  clearly  recognized  by  the  StatPj  Department  u 
mi   much   is  to  bo  expected   from    the  Jabours  of  the  newly- 

KakHl    Di-partinent  of   Agriculture  in   directing  the  etforts  of  i 

fcdiviiluuls  in  tlie  proper  channels,  acquainting  the  farmers  with  ^J 

mof  rrauttd  of  scientific  investigations  in  this  branch  of  industry,  ^H 

p  '        '   Irig  the  exprTience  gained  in  other  lands  to  the  econo-  ^H 

L                lopuients  of  the  naturid  reaoMrces  of  the  soil  of  New  ^H 

■ootb  Waleu,     Tlie  Department  of  Agiiculiure  was  formed  at  the  ^H 

Mginning  of  the  year  1890  and  placed  under  the  admiuistration  ^H 

H  Uie  Secretary  for  Mines,  whose  title  was  alterfn!  to  that  of  ^H 

■fcrctary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture.     The  question  of  providing  ^H 

ftdmical  agricultural  eiiucation,  and  establishing  a  college  and  ^H 

hodel  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  immediately  engaged  ^H 

mn  atteiition  of  the  Director,  and  a  site  suitable  for  a  central  ^H 

wihltaliment  was  selected  at  Ham   Common,   near  the  town  of  ^H 

Kchmond,  in  the  Hawkesbury  district,  where  an  area  of  aljout  ^H 

1,000  acres  was  resumed  for  the  purpose,  1 

The  principid  crops  at  present  grown  in  the  Colony  are  wheat,  Qumititic*  anrl 
e,  oats^  barley,  poUtoes,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  ^^l^^^'pf^^^o* 

uUter  fruits.     The  quantities  produced  in  the  year  ended  j 

i.rch-Aprih  and  the  value  of  each  crop  is  given  in  the  following  ^H 

t^ment,  the  values  Wing  the  average  for  tJie  whole  Colony  at  the  ^H 

^Ime  tlie  bun^e&t  was  gathered  ^M 
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Principal  Crops  cuItivatecL 


Cereals  ; — 
Wheat. 


Maize   

Barley 

Oats 

Other  grain 

Hay  :— 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Lucerne  and  grass 

Straw  

Green  food  for  cattle 

Potatoes  

Sngar-cane  

Tobacco   

Grapes  for  wine  and  brandy.. 

„  table  use 

Oranges 

Market  garden  prod uce    

Orchard  produce    

Minor  crops 

Permanent  artificial  grasses 
Total 


Area. 


Prodnoe. 


acres. 
333,233 

191,152 

4,937 

14,102 

923 

83,827 

70,463 

938 

20,014 

37,473 

19,406 

20,446* 

1,148 

3,896 

4,148t 

11.288t 

5,098 

22,355§ 

7,857 

388,716 


1,241,419 


Bushels. 
3,649,216 

6,713,205 

81,383 

256,669 

11,646 

Tons. 
118,020 

71,305 

1,179 

41,536 

22.006 

52,971 

277,252 
Cwt. 
10,592 
Gals. 
848,886 
Tons. 
3,355 
No.  of  Cases. 
770,800 


Tahtt. 


833,178 

9,IIS6 

24,596 

2,596 

406,060 
320,873 
5.895 
155,876 
44,912 

mm 

171,571 
210,249 

19,775 
147,88! 

62,€S7 
240,875 
192,597 
213,934 

78,570 


4,131,^ 


Note.— The  values  given  are  those  at  the  places  where  the  prodnoe  was  groim. 


*  Including  12,102  acres  unproductive,  t  Including  2,076  acres  vinei  as  yet  «Bp»' 
ductive.  X  Including  2,651  acres  oranges  not  yet  bearii^.  8  Induding  6,274  aorsi  mik 
trees  at  present  unproductive. 


The  results  of  the  season  1890-1  can  scarcely  be  considered 
fiatisfaetory,  especially  when  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ms  omaOTUL  The  value  of  the  ^riaultural  prorluce  of  New 
nth  Wale«  for  each  year  since  1880  is  given  below  ;  the  (igurea 
r  the  last  three  years  have  been  corrected »  as  the  value  of 
irtam  kinds  of  produce  had  been  slightly  over-estimated  : — 


CTTLTIVATIOK  OF  WHBAT, 


TaIuc 


1680 
1881 

1883 

1885 


£ 
2,930,7»4 
4,194.346 
3.304.891 

3.806,182 
2,836.697 
3,375,882 


Toftr, 


V^hM. 


1886 
1887 
18-S8 
18^9 
1890 


3.043,645 

4,151,6»2 

4,4.19.861 
4,136,887 


WHEAT. 
In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbury  River  Valley  i*rttK<tja 
d  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parraniatta^  Liverpool, 
inrith,  Camden^  and  Maitknd  were  the  centres  of  eoiihiderabia 

t  growing.     Unskilful  farming,  and  the  coiiietjuent  exhaus- 
n  of  the  soil,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  ruat,  smut,  and  otjier 

lea,  caused  these  districts  to  be  abandoned  little  by  litt!«  im 
mi  oountty,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bathnrst  Plains  tlieir 
kortanoe  at  once  ceased.  The  districts  of  Batlninit»  UoulburTip 
pdagai,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New  England  were  each 
[turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitHbiltty  of  tlifir 
;  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  thn  monii- 
R  plateau,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal  became  definitely 
^blished. 

File  cultivation  of  this  grain  dtuing  the  past  thirty  yeani  haK  cHilUirtiiiifi  v«rf 
Ri  very  irregular.  For  aorae  years  prior  to  1867  t\m  ansa  of  "''^"*^' 
Id  under  crop  remained  almoat  the  same  from  year  to  ymr,  bebig 
Be  more  than  125,000  acres.  In  1867,  however,  the  wh«it  area 
I  increaMMl  to  175,000  acres,  and  at  that  acreage  it  remained 
eiiodly  unaltered  for  twelve  yeara.  Then,  again,  more  land 
I  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  187S-d  the  area  had  inereaaed  to 
^252  acres.  Since  then  the  area  of  land  iind«r  this  e«ri«l  hm 
greatly  extended,  and  during  the  j^ir  1887^  Ibora 
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reaped  389,390  acres»  an  area  larger  than  in  any  prertoui 
and  an  iiici^ose  of  51,660  aures,  or  15*29  per  cent,  above 
under  this  grain  crop  in  1887.     During  1888-9  the  ansa 
wheat  for  gi'ain  fell  to  304,803  acres,  and  owing  to  the  m 
of  the  season  much  of  this  area  was  not  reaped,  as  tho  pool 
the  crop  would  not  pay  the  farrnera  to  harvest  it     The 
duction   of.  the    wheat   lie  Ids   of  the    Colony  amounted  to? 
1^450,503  bushels,   equal  to  an  average  of  4 '75  bushels  per 
w^hich  was  the  smallest  return  ever  exfierienced  in  New 
Wales.     But  the  prospects  of  the  season    1889-90  induced 
fanners  to  increase  the  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  tlie  total 
reaching  419j758  acres,  and  the  production  6,570,335 
which   is  the   largest   crop  ever  harvested  in  New  South 
though  the  average  yield  of  15*65  bushels  per  acre  has  oft^j 
exceeded  in  the  past ;  333,233  acres  were  cropped  with  w 
14*90-91,  tJie  yield  from  which  was  3,649/216  bushels,  avei 
10*95  bushels  to  the  acre.     The  average  yield  during  the  wi 
the  period,  which  extends  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  to  the  season  which  ended  on  31st  March,  18t 
was  13*22  bushels,  the  lowest  yield  being  4*75  bushels,  ol 
in  1888-9,  the  most  bountiful,  17  37   busliels  per  acre,  gathflH 
during  1886-7.    During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period 
from  1862  to  1871,  the  yield  per  acre  appears  to  have  been 
paratively  a  small  one,  having  averaged  only  1070  bushela 
followed  a  period  of  fair  seasons,  extending  over  seveoteen 
w^hen  the  average  fluctuated  between  a  minimum  of  10-45  bi 
obtained  in  the  season  of  1885-6,  and  a  maximum  of  17'37  ia 
season  1886-7,  averaging   14*63  bushels  per  acre  for  the  wl 
penod,  1871-2  to  1887-8, 

The  prospects  of  the  coming  season,  1891-2,  appear  f 
encouraging,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  larger  area  will  be 
under  cultivation  than  in  the  previous  year*  The  long  period 
rainy  weather  gives  ]>romi.se  of  a  magnificent  spring,  and, 
trary  to  usual  Australian  experience,  fears  are  expressed  that  Ui 
exoeeaive  rainfall,  extending  far  into  the  season,  may  injure  tb 
coming  croiia.  Such  wet  seasons  as  those  of  the  last  three  yoM 
are  almost  aa  abnormal  as  the  extreme  drouijht  of  I88S.  but 
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iu  SQR  to  fear  from  drought,  and  the  experience 
ttfcepastsboTS  v2ie  necessity  <xf  conserving,  wherever  possibU;, 
K  viter  which  nin-cloiids  supply  in  so  irregular  a  fashion. 
heinfloeDoe  of  tlie  rainfall,  however,  can  hardly  be  shown  by  1^^  ^ 
)Hu  of  fi^forea.  There  are  too  many  considerations  affecting  the 
N  of  rmin  to  admit  of  this  being  dona  The  period  of  the  year 
rhich  run  £dls»  the  quantity  falling  at  any  one  time,  and  CA-apo- 
xi,  are  elements  of  as  much  importance  as  the  total  rainfall. 

be  following  statement  shows  the  state  of  wheat  cultivation  (, 
f  the  vear  186f?: — 


*l-:^ 


Area  under  Wheat — ^Yield  per  Acra 


OMicdnihRfa. 

Area  of  crap. 

BaahelsL 

Yiel'J  per  a/.-ra. 

Acre*. 

VxuhftU. 

1S«2 

123,468 

1,606,034 

13-01 

1<9«3 

108,136 

1,054,954 

9  75 

1861 

103,1:42 

808,919 

7-78 

1S65 

104,568 

1,246,4,58 

1 1  -92 

1S66 

131.653 

1,013,863 

7  69 

1S67 

175,033 

2,226,027 

12-72 

1S68 

149,142 

1,433,807 

961 

lSti9 

1^4,206 

l,887,0a5         •           10-88 

1S70 

189,452 

3,2110,959                    16»» 

ISTl 

147,997 

999.595                      «-75 

1872 

154,030 

2.229,642                     14  48 

1S73 

177,551 

2,898,463                    1«'32 

1874 

160,330 

2.238,414                    13-43 

1S75 

166.911 

2,148.394         '            12-87 

1S76 

133.609 

1,958.640                    14-W 

1S77 

145,608 

2,391,979                    16-43 

1878 

176,686 

2,445,507                     1'*'84 

1879 

233.252 

3,439,326         /           14 '74 

1880 

233,368 

3,613,266                    loiH 

1881 

253,137 

3,717.355         i           nW 

l!*82 

221.887 

3,405,966                    15:« 

1883 

247.361 

4,042,3;36                    I«'.V* 

1^j84 

289,757 

4,345,437         i            l-VW 

188;i 

275.225 

4,271,304         1           15-52 

188(> 

264.867 

2,7;i3,l33         1           10-45 

18S7 

337,730 

6,868,844                    17-;i7 

1883 

389,390 

4.6^5,849 

12m 

1889 

304,803 

l,450.5a3 

4-75 

1890 

419,753 

6,570,335 

irriyr, 

1891 

333,233 

ge  jield  for  thirty 

3,649,216 

1095 

A  vera, 

years 

13-22 
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Qty*flve 


Divkling  the  quarter  century  ending  April,  1891,  into 


quemiial  periods,  the  means  were  r — 


Quiui|t]4iuniil  peHixL 


Avcrigts  per  acre. 


1867-1871 
1872-1876 
1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 


11 '37  bushela. 
14*35 
13^06        „ 

12-15        „ 


The  increased  yield  of  the  period  since  1873  is  partly  dnet 
proved  farmLiig;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lostf 
that  the  occurrence  of  rust,  smwt^  and  other  forms  of  difiease  in  i 
SmS^^'^^*^'^  lias  been  less  frecjuenfc  and  less  general  of  recent  years. 

according  to  the  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  18S9 1 
1890  to  the  total  area,  the  districts  stand  as  follows : — 


Proportion  of  bnd 

luulisr  wheat  to    *  ' 

arcsft  of  dUtriet 


Yoaug  , * 

GQndagai ♦, 

Bathurat  ,,.,,.,.. 

flrangc,  MoloBg,  and  Carcoar 

Murmy  Volley 

Ya«!j  and  BooFOwa 

Tamwortli    .,,.....„. ♦..,,., 

Murrumbitlgee    , ...,...., 

Mndffee 

Goulbma „ ..,.. 

Tutiiut 

Monaro.. 

Wellington  and  Bogin 

Hunter  Valley 

(•leti  limes,  InvereU,  and  Tenterfield 

Forbes  and  Grenfell 

New  KDgland , 

Namoi  and  G wy dir  Valleys 


I8S9-90. 

Acres, 

lin^O 

S3 

51 

52 

114 

152 

156 

172 

184 

214 

465 

522 

527 

641 

707 

710 

741 

4,222 


The  area  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  remainlDg  districts  < 


Area  of  wheat 
pultlvAtion  lu 

ricto.  Colony  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consid 


and  is  therefore  neglected  in  the  ensuing  comparisons.     OwiJ 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  in  ] 
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mtiMin  by  electorates  is  not  possible  beyond  tbat  year.  Taking,                    ^J 

fore,  the  text  years  which  have  since  elapsed,   the  total  area                    ^^M 

r  wheat  in  each  district  was  : —                                                                     ^^M 

Area  under  Wheat,  in  Acres.                                                ^^| 

k» 

18Sl-«. 

isaa-a.  W4.  m*^  lass-n.  isae-r.  im-^  I888-0, 

1889-901890-91                   ^^^| 

n  - 

S.6S6 

9,5t^ 

9,452 

9.2^ 

6,661 

7,787 

9,m 

S.506 

7,709 

4,902                           ^H 

»,,.,. 

io,aos 

52»562 

15,732 

14,824 

12,701 

10,824 

17,596 

10,746 

15,751 

^H 

Ilw 

8,SZ1 

10.403 

12,722 

12,700 

11,153 

20.170 

17,722 

16,445 

19.001 

^H 

9,833 

10.263 

10,917 

10.922 

7,072 

9,892 

18,406 

e,8S0 

10.876 

7.384                           ^H 

3a,02S 

asjos 

45,403 

45,702 

50,097 

54,240 

74,080 

04.548 

70,7^ 

03.423                            ^H 

!^..,. 

97,420 

46,045 

52,294 

47,«)t) 

45,564 

59,721 

56,033 

41,157 

62,936 

43,276                             ^^ 

N  - 

9A» 

12,004 

15,300 

15,4ia 

18,438 

20,108 

24,253 

20,998 

30,672 

24,071                                    1 

.*  f » 

5,S15 

%96a 

9.285 

8450 

7.775 

11,558 

12,646 

7.068 

1«,S04 

10,013                                      1 

ifaM- 

S.flSS 

4»a6T 

i:t,143 

u,7m 

19,793 

26,204 

46,809 

46,2M 

82,063 

01,249                                    J 

Kk.. 

10,600 

11,760 

14.275 

12,044 

12,838 

I6,54S 

10,179 

0,737 

15.708 

10,076                           ^H 

■NhI 

%m 

7,087 

7.836 

7,460 

0,201 

7,047 

S,180 

3,524 

6.159 

^^M 

b^ 

»»190 

z,m 

8.430 

3.017 

4,m 

5.486 

fi,9§9 

4,209 

4,008 

^H 

EU» 

in 

547 

531 

603 

270 

218 

288 

302 

237 

^H 

»»>. 

7,4;» 

8,771 

S,321 

9,405 

8,S»l 

8,780 

10,401 

0,152 

8,027 

^H 

. . ,. 

13»3l*t  1 

10,760 

21,904 

18,978 

21,582 

2S,609 

34,119 

31,891 

42,018 

35.801                            ^H 

^Sif.^ 

»,012 

S,053 

8.288 

7,750 

6,499 

8,92a 

8.235 

^479 

7,704 

4,820                            ^H 

23pSS4 

26,573 

21,450 

20.209 

12,858 

18,817 

1S,888 

10,738 

tl,S76 

14.627                                   J 

I .... 

B,m 

9,851 

12,103 

11,686 

10.126 

12,749 

11,511 

11.705 

12,333 

7,236                           ^J 



t,m 

9,tSi 

S,00B 

2.926 

2.185 

2,739 

a,40.'j 

2,720 

3.141 

^^H 

b«|e 

S8S 

aso 

304 

201 

141 

138 

162 

104 

150 

118                          ^^B 

1^^* 

%m 

tt74 

2,763 

2,797 

1,3S8 

1,507 

1.351 

1,273 

1.417 

992                                   1 

iDb- 

m 

Sill 

230 

150 

220 

100 

561 

312 

310 

821                            ^J 

Ir  foregToiiig  figures  are  iii.qtr active,  m  they  throw  considerable  A^cuHure 
Vpon  the  history  of  whexit  cultivation  and  agricultural  settle-                           . 

in  New  South  Wales.    Although  the  interva!  under  examina-                         J 

b  a  short  one,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  only,                   ^^t 

changes  are  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  parts   o£   the                    ^^M 

ry  hitherto  devoted  mainly  to  pastoral  occupatioa     It  is  also                   ^H 

kBting  to  note  tbat  agriculture  is  gaining  ground  in  those  i^erisuicoi 

Cts  where  the  greater  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates,  5iJ?,Xj'SL" 

IvlAied  by  pastoral  is  ta  under  the  auction  saJea  and  improve-  ^*^^ 

ckuues  of  the  Land  Act  of  1B61,  are  situated.     It  is  in  the 

jTjt  of  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Lachlan  that                  j 

r      27                                  H 
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B                      the  struggle  between  squatter  and  selector  hag  been  fierc^t^n 
^^B               where  the  most  remarkable  increase  of  a^cultural  settlemealVl 
^^^H               as  regards  wheat^growing  and  agriculture  generally  h  boy  I 
^^^1                hibited.     Tlie  following  statement,  showing  the  total  area  of  111 
^^H                cultivated  in  the  distrtct^i  abutting  on  the  three  great  rivere  atei 
^^H                mexationed,  in  the  years  ended  March  1882  and  1891  respcsodfl 
^^^1                will  serve  to  illustrate  this  [loint  :■ — 

^^^^H                                          Dtatrtets. 

ToW  Am.  undfs  CiiItiv«tioft      B 

inisa^ 

Inl«n«^^| 

^^^^^^                   Th*    VT,n,*».*jr  Volley 

Acnm, 

55,768 

13,045 

12,429 

13,295 

10.194 

21.132 

^^^^B                              Tti0    MiiTn-tini1vi4l)rA« 

^^H                  FoH>ea  and  Gr^fell ,... 

^^^H                r:tiH#4&|T&i 

^^^^a                            VsuiB   PlAttiB  flfirl    l^nrtrAWA 

^^^1                         Young 

131,858 

3t9^^H 

■>ittmirabidt«e         Bj  far  the  greater  proportional  increaae  is  exhibited  in  tlia  i 
W^      *             of  the  Miirrmnbidgee  electonil  district,  wbere  the  total  area  m 
L                      cultivation  has  increased  fully  seven  tiroes  in  nine  years  ;  whtU 
H                     an   average  the  figures  for  the  other  districts  show  an  incn 
^^H                of  nearly  55  per  cent    It  in  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  m 
^^^B                under  cultivation  in  these  districts  represents  26  per  cent  of  1 
^^H               total  area  tilled  in  New  South  Wales,  including  that  Iai<l  dow 
^^^1                permanent  grasses. 

^^^^^H              As  re^rds  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  grain  only,  ir  v<i>^ 
^^^^^B         ^^'^^  ^^'^^^  ^'^  nioist  of  tlie  above-mentioned  districts  it  Ua^  uL»a^tl 
^^V               largest  share  of  the  total  increased  area  placed  under  caltifili 
^^^1                during  this  short  period  of  nine  years.     In  the  Murrumbiii|9l 
^^^^^^         area  under  this  crop  has  increased  to  nearly  eleven  times  wlif 
^^^^B         was  in  1S82  ;  in  that  of  Young  it  bas  grown  from  13,310  Mm 
^^^^B         35^601  acres;  in  that  of  Gtindagai,  from  9,150  acres  toiyfl 
^^H               acres;  and  in  the  Murray  Eiver  Valley,  from  38,928  acres to^^B 
^^^P               acres  ;  whilst  in  the  other  districts  it  has  increased  in  propai^| 
^^^^^_          to  that  of  the  general  cultivation.     Reverting  to  the  exanmdlfl 
^^^^H         of  the  whole  of  tbe  principal  wheat-growing  distriots  of  NewStH 

lla»  the  ATerage  vield  per  acre  for  th  e  period  of   nine  years  Ar<in^  ykid 
will  be  seen  below  :^  perioro 
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Wheat. — ^Ayerage  Yield  ppr  Acre,  in  Bushels. 
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IO«9«r. 


rttrorTftlky.. 


P  v*******. 


17-J 

ifd 

U-8 
17» 

II -a 
ie-6 

211 

227 

21-0 
20^ 
187 
8-0 
IS'l 
21-0 
20-5 
90-6 


i 

i 

i 

1 

i 
1 

9 

1 

i 

151 

ITl 

&'£ 

1S1» 

107 

61 

14'5 

ut 

14-2 

17-0 

111 

177 

U-5 

4-2 

14-2 

fl-a 

14  1 

17-2 

0-4 

10-2 

12U 

2^ 

187 

9  0 

u<g 

iti-e 

U'4 

17-0 

16-9 

8'1 

is-e 

12-5 

i^-fi 

O'O 

12-1 

14  1 

10-2 

77 

lO'fl 

ll-<> 

W'7 

15-7 

1»i» 

16-3 

11-8 

2-B 

18** 

9  1 

15-8 

ia-4 

U-4 

20*2 

1215 

6*tl 

18-6 

111 

161 

13-4 

TU 

20-5 

ix-a 

41 

22-6 

10^8 

144 

14  4 

8'0 

Id^ 

HI 

«-4 

W'l 

UtI 

Ifl-O 

J6-3 

101 

147 

l&l 

4  0 

77 

11*3 

i&a 

301 

1&4 

171 

167 

10  1 

14  D 

12-3 

lfi-7 

lfi1» 

8-7 

l»U 

ISS 

2  6 

95 

12  0 

22-2 

18 1 

10  fl 

la^ 

21^ 

18'0 

l&l 

20  9 

19U 

20& 

19-2 

13-8 

17*8 

^-fl 

12'fl 

10  0 

13 '4 

17-5 

Q^ 

10^ 

IX'O 

i'b 

184 

10-4 

1&-4 

16  U 

8  4 

le-s 

12-9 

S7 

127 

9-& 

11 U 

14-8 

8-2 

ie'4 

12^ 

17 

147 

10-4 

14  1 

Ifi'l 

oa 

is><t 

12^ 

CJ6 

1£7 

8-8 

10 -0 

23-6 

14-2 

20  0 

14  3 

184 

Ifi-S 

lfi7 

22-6 

230 

17-1 

14^ 

17*4 

15  6 

18*2 

20-4 

uta 

lan 

12* 

us 

Ut» 

8-8 

8-0 

»-8 

10-8 

e-i 

6-B 

I«'6 

»<» 

0-8 

M7 

nt 

14 1» 

Ufi 

10-4 

17-3 

121 

47 

151} 

ll'O 

i 


18*6 
13-4 
IV4 
14-8 

ISIt 

14*6 

ua 

11-9 
127 
171 
IS-S 
lf« 
16-0 
131 
12^) 
127 
U-2 
17-6 
107 
12  r 

119 


disastrous   ejects   of  the  drought  of    1888   are   [jlaiuly  ^HBctot 
trat<vi  in   the  foregoing  table.     With  the  exception  of  the  *^"****- 
<  districtB,  which  are  liable  to  suffer  rather  from   excess  of 
tluui  otherwise,   all   the  wheat-growing  centres  were 
it  md  those  that  in  ordinary  seaaonB  would  yield  the  best 
\W0m  among  the  greatest  sufferers.      The  eifects  of  this 
afjled  acanon  were  indeed  so  ruinons  that  in  the  Mndgee  and 
i  dntricts  the  farmers  did  not  gather  in  sufficient  grain  for 
rv*8  sowing.     The  Government  was  appealed  to,  and 
of  the  prevailing  distress,  orders  were  given  to 
^rmers    with    sufficient   wheat   for  the  next   years 
In  thia  way  some  50,000  bushels  of  wheat;  imported 


AGRICrLTTTRAIi  PRODUCTION. 


Av«nt^  yield 
of  diitncta 


lUlnfkn  In 


cliieflj  from  New  Zealand,  were  supplied  u»ider  oert&m  IHx 
regulations  as  to  recouping  the  Govemraent  for  their  expenditi 

Comparing  now  the  t*etnrn8  of  the  various  diatricta,  but  leil 
aside  the  North  and  South  Coast  districts,  where  the  area  m 
wheat  is  too  small  to  afford  a  reliable  test  of  their  wheat-gni^ 
capabilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  Tuniut,  New  England, 
Glen  Innes,  have  given  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most 
sistent  yield  during  the  whole  period  This  is  what  might  I 
been  anticipated.  The  situation  of  these  districts  on  the 
plateau  of  the  main  range  dividing  the  coastal  region  of  the  Cfl 
from  the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them  under  conditio! 
to  climate  and  rainfall  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in 
richest  wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 

Monaro,  Gundagai,  Omnge,  Goulbum,  andMudgee,  follow i 
in  the  order  named,  as  regards  yield  per  acre,  which  in  each 
may  be  considered  fairly  good,  Forbes,  Yoss,  Young,  Bath 
and  Tam worth  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop.  The  scale  sen 
decreases  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Colony,  which,  wil^ 
exception  of  Bathurst  and  the  Hunter  Valley,  are  situated  o^ 
confines  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  range,  and  the  great  ^ 
of  the  interior. 

It  nuij  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  those  districts  sitii 
on  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  main  Dividing  Range  are  thfl 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  J 
decreases  in  an  abnost  constant  ratio  as  a  descent  is  made  tolj 
the  plains^  where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  in  bimilar  f<M 
tions  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria.  Bathui*st  is  the  i 
exception  to  this  general  vuh\  but  as  it  is  in  the  district  in  wi 
the  greater  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown,  as  compared  with 
total  area,  tho  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  aufl 
sought  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  sttQii 
It  may  be  that  the  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decreased  yifil 
the  district  where  cultivation  has  been  most  continuous. 

The  average  rainfall  over  some  of  the  most  important  w( 
growing  centres  during  the  year  1890  will  be  found  hi 
together  with   the   average  since  1882.      In  the  abujiJaaj^ 


RAINFALL, 


ain&ll  of  1889  will  be  found  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
^Bt  which  was  almost  everywhere  experiencc^d  in  that 
?Poopiou8  nunfall  doeis  not,  however,  necessarily  ensure  a 
ondingly  good  harvest  j  if  it  were  so  the  results  of  the 
1890^91  should  have  heen  much  hetter  than  they  actually 
Tbe  remarks  made  in  a  previous  parngmph,  explaining  the 
tt  decline  ol  agriculture  in  tbe  Central  Districts,  hitherto 
red  as  the  great  wheat  region  of  New  South  Wales,  may 

Kipply  with  equal  force  to  the  resst  of  the  country,  with, 
e  exception  of  the  Murray  and  Murrumhidgee  Valleys. 
lit  winter  rains,  extending  far  into  the  spriDg,  preve^^ted 
nera  from  solving  as  much  land  as  tbey  might  have  wished, 
them  to  allow  a  considerable  percentiige  of  their  wheat 

» fallow.  From  the  reduced  area  a  Ijetter  harvest  might 
expected  lixid  not  a  recurrence  of  the  heavy  rains  taken 
Jcmt  the  harvest  time,  completely  spoiling  the  crop  in  some 
I  and  reducing  the  yield  almost  tbrougliout  the  country, 
n&U  though  much  above  tbe  average  -was  by  no  means 
ne^  bat  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rain  were  rendered 
7  by  its  untimely  occurrence. 


i 


J80D.  38S2-90. 

iDches.  Inches. 

..     34  3  24-4 

..    36-1  25 '9 

,.    32-9  23*0 

».     321  25-5 

237  20-8 

ndCarcoar.*.    361  25-5 

a*- 37-4  2,10 

..    334  203 

..     27*4  18  9 


26-8 


Dlstriet. 

Tamworth 41*9 

New  England 529  30*9 

Batharat. 34'4  24^3 

Mudgee  385  25*8 

Gkn  Innes 49*8  32*1 

YoiiDg 33-1  25-6 

Hunter  Valley  47'2  28*2 

Tumut.. 37'?  3l'l 


btdgee ..,. 

10  ftverage  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New^  South  Average  ywid  oi 

^  1-11  J,    1  New  South 

^■ompared  with  tbat  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  Austral-  WaiM  cimi pared 
^M       '^  with  oUi«r 

Mp,   it  will  be  found  that  this  Colony  occupies  a  very  ™^oai8»» 

bogy  place.     Its  average  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 

^■continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  leas  than  the 

l«i  yield,  and  considerably  below  that  of  New  Zealand. 

owing  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  each  Australasian 

since  1874. 
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pared  with  the  majority  of  European  countries,  the  yield  conipariflon 
eat  must  appear  inconsiderable,   both  in  regard  to  the  coimtriM. 
[uantity  obtained  and  the  produce  per  acre.     The  return 
some  of  the  chief   wheat-growing  countries  is  given  as 

I : — 


Wheftt-growing  Countries. 


Average  produce  of 
wheat  per  acre. 


•k : 

Kingdom 

r .,.., 

1  

I 

3a  

y  

Columbia 

y    ' 

States  !!!!!!!!!!!...!!!.!!.!.!!!.!!!!!!!!.! 

,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 

in  Europe , 

nth  Wales  (since  1875) 

asia    


Bushels. 
311 
26-9 
25  1 
21*6 
21-6 
20-3 
18*8 
16*9 
16-4 
15-0 
141 
13-6 
121 
117 
9-9 
4-6 
141 
14-2 


price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  as  the  ^'^  <>'  wheat, 
ng  table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney 
I  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  of  each  year,  since 
will  show.  These  figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a 
1  reduction  in  the  value  of  that  cereal,  the  rate  for  1890 
he  lowest  of  the  series.  As  New  South  Wales  has  never 
sufficient  wheat  for  home  consumption,  the  price  of  wheat 
Iney  is  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
ouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced, 
igain,  is  now  determined  by  the  figures  realized  in  London, 
is  usually  equal  to  that  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and 
3.  The  prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial 
,  and,  being  for  new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average 
year. 
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Wholesale  Prices  of  Milling  Wheat  in  the  Sydney  market  duo 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1864-91. 


Yo*r. 


18S4 
18S5 
1S66 
1867 
1368 
1S60 
1870 
1S71 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1379 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1S84 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Febftiiiy. 


perbiEsbeL 
£     s.    d. 
0    7    0 

£    Ik  i, 
0    7  fl 

0  a 

6 

0  S  n 

0    8 

4i 

0    8  0 

0    4 

3 

0    4   4 

0    5 

9 

0    5   9 

0    4 

9 

0    4  10 

0    5 

0 

0  r»  u 

0    5 

7i 

0   5  t 

0    5 

Oi 

0    5   S 

0    5 

1 

0    5   8| 

0  a 

0 

0    «    11 

0    4 

71 

0    4   « 

0    5 

H 

0   $  fi 

0    6 

H 

0    6  0 

0    6 

li 

0    fi  71 

0    5 

0 

a  4  »i 

0    4 

8 

0    4  « 

0    4 

1 

0    4   S 

0    5 

5 

0    5   1 

0    5 

14 

0    5   1 

0    4 

a 

0    4   ] 

0    3 

loi 

0  3  n 

0    4 

3i 

0    4   S 

0    3  10 

0    SU 

0    3 

e 

0    3  II 

0    4 

9 

0    4   S 

0    3 

6 

0    3ft 

0    3 

71 

0    3  10 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD, 
The  importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  markets  of  thi 
world  is  not  great,  since   out  of  a  total  production  of  aM 
2,194  million  bushels  raised  in  1890  only  about  33  million  bulMll 
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•  per  cent,  were  Australasian.     The  followinff  statement,  wheat  produo- 

*^  '  *  '  tion  of  the 

)n  the  returns  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  World, 
he  approximate  crop  of  the  world  for  the  year  named : — 


Countries. 

Yield. 

;tates 

bushels. 
399,262,000 
39,231,000 

e  States  and  Chili  

60,271,000 

51,441,000 

165,345,000 

338,902,000 

itain  and  Tr^land..........    ....x*x.....* 

94,899,000 
78,306,000 

126,641,000 

El 

63,954,000 

id  Poland  

220,082,000 

70,143,000 

37,135,000 

»r>pean  Conntrie8...x*  ..  *.. 

69,330,000 

235,346,000 

iatic  Conntries 

72,206,000 

38,915,000 

«ia 

32,840,000 

mtries    

Total  

2,194,249,000 

•  Yield  1890-91. 


UMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  BREAD  STUFF  8. 

roduction  of  wheat  still  remains  considerably  below  the  Production  of 

wheat  not  equal 
tion  of  the  Colony.     The  accompanying  table  has  been  ^  demand. 

with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  this 

and  shows  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home 

)n,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  twenty-nine  years. 


AGRICUM-URAL  PRODUCTION. 

IB  Kir 

Apparent  Consumption  and  Production  of   Breadstufls 

South  Waies. 

V-r. 

flODstiiop'tlan 
oiwhaKtpsr 

f  Tlome 

produce 

's4 

Buihels. 

Biuheti. 

BtHbeli^ 

BnhsliL 

fioalidB. 

1862 

2,333,614 

1,458,715 

874.899 

6-4 

4-0 

24 

1863 

1,867,639 

912,234 

955,405 

5*0 

2-4 

26 

1864 

2,590,623 

667,729 

1,922,894 

67 

17 

611 

1865 

2,4«7,U6 

1,072,727 

1,414,419 

0-1 

26 

n 

1866 

2,706, 7i>G 

775,307 

1.931,459 

6-5 

1-8 

4-1 

1867 

3.188,730 

2,023,832 

1,164,898 

7-3 

4'^ 

ff 

laes. 

2,449,400 

1,214,233 

1,235  J  67 

5-4 

27 

« 

1860 

2,804,180 

1,635.998 

1,258,182 

8-1 

3-5 

2t 

1870 

4.2.^»8,515 

2,992,978 

1,265,537 

87 

64 

U 

1871 

2,503,487 

790,055 

I,7U7,432 

i9             1*6 

11 

1872 

3,108.375 

1,99S,956 

1,199,419 

6*1              3*8 

n 

1873 

4,064,706 

2,680,177 

1,384.529 

7-5             4*9 

t$ 

1874 

3,3SS,065 

2,019,784 

1,368,281 

60             3-6 

n 

1875 

3,S.^j6,142 

1,964,078 

i,  89 1,464 

6*6        '      3-4 

Si 

1876 

3,647,938 

lJ55.2:ri 

1,892.703 

60              2-0 

n 

1877 

3^624,066 

2.134,070 

!,4J^9,996 

5-8             3-4 

t-i 

1878 

4,271.220 

2.1*r»,332 

2.145,888 

0-5       ;      3-2 

%i 

1870 

4,763,341 

3,llG,015 

l.W7,326 

6-9        1      4-5 

u 

1880 

5J411,8fr7 

3,245.422 

1,IMM,445 

7-1              4-6 

n 

1881 

■t.267.44(> 

3,31M),7I0 

876,736 

6*6              44 

li 

1882 

5,289/216 

3,043,525 

2,245,691 

67   .          3  8 

ff 

1883' 

5.023.468 

3.618,475 

1,404,993 

6*1              4*4 

n 

1884 

5J37,2f)0 

3,893,14a 

1,844,114 

67             4'5 

JM 

188^ 

6,520,784 

3.808,908 

2,711,876 

7*3             43 

^^^1 

1886 

5,H93,766 

2,218,383 

3,675,383 

63 

2*4 

j^^H 

1887 

7.809.642 

5,306,682 

2,502,960 

8*1 

6*5 

^^^^ 

1888 

7,909,104 

4,186,298 

3,722,806 

7-8 

41 

a^^l 

1889 

6.524,438 

1,444,0<10 

5,080,438 

5-9 

1*3 

1^ 

1890 

7,916,391 

6,049,010 

l,867»3ol 

7-2 

5  5 

n 

•  Ko  •ooouni  1m  tftken  of  the  aiuuitttj  add<>d  toor  tftken  frmn  tlooka  u  Ihe  cMe 
t  Exclusive  of  wheat  required  for  toed. 

Ddorta. 

In  this  table  a  higher  figure  is  given  for  the'availab 

le  bo«a 

production  of  1889  than  in  previous  oneB.     It  is  thought 

thai 

much    more   gloomy   view  of    the    harvest   was   taken  i 

n  son 

Cojisumption  to 
dilfisntit  ycaira 
oomjwiQct 

districts  than  was  justified  by  the  actual    results.      W 
believed  to   be   the  right  figures  have  therefore  been   i 
Taking  the  above  table  as  it  stands  a  false  idea  would  | 

hai« 

be  formed  if  the  result  of  any  one  year  were  separately  cc 

iiDfiin 

with  that  of  any  other,  as  it  fi-equently  happens  that  t 

[le  tnJ 

eacttons  of  one  ye-ar  afiect  the  trade  of  the  following  y 

ear  ttfl 

r. 

very  large  extent. 

1 
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IvertlielesB  tbe  av^erage  je&rlj  consumption,  cfduulated  over 
of  year%  mmy  he  ascertained  from  those  figures  with 
H  degree  of  noeunK^,  and  will  be  found  to  aniount  to  €'4- 
^  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  a  period  of 
l^-eight  yeara,  and  6*5  bushels  per  head  if  only  the  last 
jear&  are  taken  into  consideration, 

the  following  table,  in  which  account   ia  taken  of  the 

ol  the  mnrket  at  the  end  of  eacli  year  and  of  the  c|uantity 

'hieh  the  stock  on  hand  was  either  increased  or  dirainiBhed 

Dg  the  year,  the  true  average  yearly  consumption  per  head  is 

rtained  to  amount  to  6  4  butihels,  a  result  identical  with  that 

ed  by  the  former  method*     The  true  average  consumption 

^owever  be  found  to  alt*?r  very  little  from  one  year  to  the 

^Mid  to  maintain  itself  at  a  figure  closely  itpproxiniating  the 

Huvera^e  of  the  period.     Tlie  amount  of  home  production 

■Kjflllr  I887|  given  in  the  table  on  page  458,  is  more  than 

lahelow.     It  is  believed  that  about  one  million  bushels  wore 

red  by  rain,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  consumption. 

CJonsumption  of  Breadfetuffs  in  New  South  Wales. 


Stodia  at  mid  Ij»;ras«d  nr 
OfyeMv     I  dfininUhed 


s«ccl. 


Total       I  For  tnod  only 
conmmptioTi.l   par  head. 


310,000  I 
305.000  1 

605,000  , 
1,000,000  1 


^^lo.ooo 
750,000 
1911,000 
470,000 
1,240,000 
jm0;000 
fiOOtOOO 


BusbdiL 

"'•5,000 

300,0(JO 

;ID5,000 

•6ii0,(100 

140,000 

rUMi^ooo 

10,000 
440,000 

•430.000 
I50,0f)0 
770,000 

•650,000 
210.000 


Biuheli. 

siitis.ooo 

3.im;(K)0 
3/24.1,000 
3;i9l,(KJ0 
3,044,000 

3,ois,noo 

3,893,000 
3,809,000 
2,218.000 

4,:iOO,om> 

4,18(>,000 
1,440,000 
6,049,000 


Biuheb). 

siiioVooo 

1.647,000 
1,SK)4,000 
877,000 
2.246,000 
1,405,000 
1,844,  (XK) 
2,7^2.f^0il 
3jJ7J>,<»>0 
2,503,000 
3,723,000 
5.100,000 
I,877»000 


Bu9be1«. 

4,27tsO(X) 
4.463,000 
4J54,000 
4,918,0<i0 
5,150,000 
5.213,000 
5,727,000 
6.081.000 
6,323,000 
G.  653, 000 
7,139,000 
7  J  90,000 
7,716,000 


Vsid" 

6'46 
0'55 
6-46 
6-47 
6*24 
6-60 
653 
646 
6-56 
0-70 
«'40 
TOO 


•  Decrease  duxinsr  yeaj. 
jCftmng  to  the  table  on  the  previous  page,  showing  the  relation 
©«i  the  apparent  consumption  and  the  home  production  of 
dttulfii,  it  will  be  aeen  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  period 
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1  Avenigo  yoarij    covered  by  the  table  tlie  production  was  slightly  more  than  liiJtj 
1                         consumption,  the  deficiency  being  about  48  per  cent.    In  th^^^f 
L                        half  of  tho  series  the  Lome  production  had  somewhat  uiotH 
H                       so  that  tlie  deficiency  was  scarcely  more  than  42  per  cent. 
^^^^^ft              It  will  l>e  seen  from  the  table  last  ^iven,  as  well  as  {rom 
^^^^H         preceding  one,  that  New  South  Wales  is  still  far  removed  fi 
^^^^^H         the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  wheat  required  for 
^^^^H          food  of  its  inhabitants.     From   the  following  summary  tftfei 
^^^^H         would  seem  tliat  in  this  i-espect  the  country  is  little  better  off  1 
^^^^H         it  was  at  the  earliest  period  covered  by  the  figures  : — 

^^^^^^^1              F«r{od  for  which  an  avemgc 
^^^^^^^H                          has  becii  tokeiw 

Consmiiptlon 
of  wheat 
por  head. 

Home  protiuce 
ppi  Head. 

1 

^^^^H 

Bcohela 
Iter  iumum. 

Btmh«l« 
P9r  annum. 

BoAdi 

^^^^H 

6-1 
6-5 

6*4 
6-4 
6-6 
71 

2-5 
37 
3-7 
4-0 
3-9 
3-9 

3^ 

2-7 

2-7 
S-2 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^H          1877-Sl    

^^^^H 

^^^^H              In  the  above  figures  the  production  and  consumption  of  1 
^^^^^H         have  been  astimated^     With  this  alio w£i nee  the  deficiency  for 
^^^^H          last  four  years  was  3 -2  bvishels  }>er  head,  equivalent  to  45' 
^^^^H         cent   of  the  whole  consumption.     Taking  for  granted  thftt 
^^^^^H          consumption  of  wheat  will  not  be  more  than  G'4  bushels  |>er  b 
^^^^H          during   1B92,  the  probable  requirements  for  the   coming  y« 
^^^^H         exclusive  of  seed^  will  be  7,700,000  bushels,  to  obtain  whid(j 
^^^^H         a  crop  be  reaped  averaging,  say,  13-22  buRhels  per  acre,  whid 
^^^^H         the  mean  production  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  last  tUl 
^^^^H         years,  the  breadth  of  land  to  be  sown  would  need  to  be  8|^H 
^^^^H         acres,  or  56  per  cent,  more  than  the  grain-producing  area  iP 
^^^^H         past  season. 

^^^^H            The   average    consumption  of   wheat    in  New  South  Wd 
^^^^^        as  shown  above  amounts  to  64  bushels  ]>er  bead;  a  rate  wk 
^^H                is    higher    than    that   of   most    countries    whose    records  h 
^^^M               been  available  for  reference;  the  excess  over  that  of  the  Uni 
^^^^^          Kingdom  being  0*5  bushels  per  head.     The  consumption  indil 
^^^^H         what  is  used  for  all  purposes  except  seed,  a  fact  which  musl 
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'  in  mind,  as  the  qaantity  of  Aour  used  for  the  manufacture  of 

its  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than  food  purposes, 

i  Inconsiderable     The  following  is  the  average  consumption  Xxcnfo 

e  princtpal  countries  :— 


United  Km|pJpm. 

Fksaee  ,...». », 

OcfiiMPy  ........... 


OoQgnmption  per  Hold. 
(Bushels.) 

5*9 

.........     S'l 

,^-0 

2-1 

2-9 

„„     54 


Itufy  _., .„ 

Bmm  Mid  Portupl „.. 64 

Bclgnim  mad  HolbiQd 5-0 

Scandinavia ,..,. 1*4 

Tottey 6*1 

United  State* 54 

Camda 6'6 

Anstnlaaia .., 6*6 

it  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  ^ill  he  found  below  : — 

>V^  Saath  Walw 6'50 

V    tnria 6-28 

^^uth  Aostnlia ., ..,*,..    6'50 

eensUnd. „    609 

asinaxiia 6*70 

Kew  Zealand 7*56 

<e  consumption  of  Victoria  has   beea  estimated   from  thd 
;ij  of  flour  made,   less  the  net  imports,  as  stated  in  the 
irian  Year  Book.     The  crop  returns  would  give  for  the  past 
an    average    consumption    of    5*2    bushels.      It   will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  coirespondence  between  the 
of  figures* 
relative   proportions  of   flour  and  wheat  imported    have  importation 
Iged  very  con.siderably  during  the  last  twenty-iive  years,  as 
be  seen  hereunder  i — 

Average  yearly  Import  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


Period. 


Jtt. 


floor  in  oqidvalettt 
of  vrb«ajt. 


lITiefct. 


fituhet*. 
1,066,892 

90.1,540 
1,012,110 
1.529«140 
2,484,645 
3,191,375 


BrntieU. 
801.765 
750,705 
838, 38B 
545.914 
613,180 
1,250,502 


I  iigures  would  seem  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  i>criinc  in 
er  of  the  Colony  is  deficient,  but  this  is  only  a  partial  ThUt  miported. 
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view  of  the  case.     A  comparison  between  the  importation  of  i 
and  the  total  home  consumption  giveR  an  entirely  difftrrent  i 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table.     The  figures  in  eitch 
the  yearly  averages  for  the  different  periods  : — 

Comparison  between  amount  of  Flour  Imported  and  M<wip 
in  the  Colony. 


Flour  importei!  for 

Flour  m&nur»o- 

Percental  '^^H 

of  flour  ia 

home  ooDiuuiption 

tured  in  ttie 

Period, 

equivihlotit  of 

In  equivaieiQt  of 

Colony  in  ©tiuiv*- 

tb^^^^3| 

vrhouL 

whmt. 

knt  of  whokt. 

T«arl7  mv«ng«. 

Ye»rly  mvcr^g^ 

Tevlrtfviii 

Biishok. 

Bui^b^ 

BuBhck, 

1802-66 

2.397.159 

644,206 

1J52»953 

73i 

18(i7-71 

s.ais.ses 

610,430 

2,448.433 

80-0 

1872-7U 

3,03U(Mo 

804,692 

2.826.353 

77§ 

1S77-SI 

4,415.181) 

1J70JI9 

3.244,470 

73^  , 

1882  SO 

5,(>&2,898 

1,835,218 

3^7.680 

67  •« 

1887-90 

7,3d4,445 

2,903,582 

5.380.863 

72^ 

MlU'power  *ad 


It  will  be  seen  £rom  this  talde  that  though  the  mill-power  oft 
Colony,  or  rather  the  manufacture  of  flour,  has  hardly  kept  ] 
with  the  increase  in  coneumption,  the  actual  quantity  of  i 
manufactured  yearly  hua  increased  from  an  average  of  1,7« 
bushels  to  5,380,805  Uu^heU 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  noted  abovipj  that  i 
the  substitution  of  flour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  change  i 
the  markets  whence  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victorm  having  ' 
large  extent   superseded    South  Australia.     The   promine 
Victoria  as  an  exporter  of  breadstufls  to  Kew  South  Wales  i 
from  1878,  and  the  excess  of  flour  over  wheat  exported  by  1 
Colony   is  very  pronounced,     South  Australia,  wlienoe  the 
supply  of  Kew  South  Wales  was  formerly  drawn,  and  from 
large  quantities  are  still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competitioin 
Victoria  became  formidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  th%  , 
portion  of  wheat  to  flour,  so  that  latterly  the  quantity  of 
Australian  wheat  sent   to   this   Colony  has  been  comparatif 
insignificant    Of  late  years  New  Zealand  has  become  an  importiflk  I 
factor  in  the  grain  market,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  croprf  I 
1888-9  throughout  continental  Australia  operated  greatly  in  fiwi 
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0010117,  wlioae  crop  wiis  as  bountiful  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
rma  Hcaiiiy. 

export   of  bre&dstufis  from  N<sw  Soutli  Wales  represents  Eicportt 
r  ike  most  p&rt  a  re-export  of  foreign  produce,  Queensland  1  ming 
lldnei  bayer.      Jn  the  year  1881  the  export,  which  had  pre* 
Af  been  small,  suddenly  increased  threefold.     And   though 
decline  dtmng  the   succeeding    years  it  still  retains 
ble  proportions,  the  average   during  the  last  five  yeara 
\  aboat  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 
eat  i&  also  grown  in  conaiderahle  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  wii<»i  growi 
lor  cattle,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  steadily  in- 
altboagh  the  produce  is  stiJl  short  of  the  requirements 
:  the  ommtry*     The  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  hay  in  the 
is  oonsoiDed  locally.     The  following  statement  showH  the 
jt  of  land  under  wheat  for  hay,  with  the  yearly  produce, 
;  fourteen  years : — 

Area  under  Wheat  for  Hay,  and  Yield. 


for  ba;. 


& 

a«tM.     ' 

FtwSaoo  in 

pet  urr 

Ymr 
March, 

Abiw. 

Prodtuoein 

tODfl. 

ptt  i«r&. 

1177 

17,115 

21,207 

1*24 

1S85 

S6,5S4 

87.328 

1  01 

1878 

20,r>40 

29,137 

0  98 

18SG 

105,122 

74,500 

071 

im 

22,8i*« 

31.320 

1  '3B 

1887 

74,070 

109,851 

1-48 

imt 

23»28l 

32,943 

»-30i 

i%m 

60,540 

70,392 

M6 

1881 

41.137 

44,037 

107 

1880 

102,83S 

42.041 

0-41 

tm 

319,421$ 

42,378 

I  07 

isoo 

82,K80 

140.348 

1  m 

im 

42.S92 

43.997 

I  03 

18111 

83.a27 

04t,O14 

li5 

UM 

49,34S 

55.119 

112 

FrocD  tke  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  CuMT*tion 

ti  wheat  for  hay  is  increftsing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  tlian  for  J^pJ^JS^. 

I  grain,  the  area  so  cultivated  having  reached  in  1888-89  nearly 

lift  times  that  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in   1877  ^   since 

tken    the   area    devoted    to    hay   was  not  so  large,  the  seasons 

bdng  generally  so  propitious  that  a  great^^r   proportion  of  the 

total  area  sown    with    wheat    was   allowed    to    come    to    grain 

fhaa  in  former  years,     Long  series  of  dry  years  may  in  some 

Bcamre  account  for  the  increased  area  devoted  to  hay,  but  the 

fifady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and 
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the  large  imi>ort  of  this  produce,  fully  justify  an  exteiusioii  q 
cultivation.     There  still  exists  a  considerable  diiference 
the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply  from  within  the  Colod 
there  were  54,779  tons  of  hay  and  chaff  imported  in  1889,  ] 
pally  for  consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  district,   and  32^0 
tons  in  1890;  hut  this  difference  is  w«.»ll  withxii  the   ca[iacity< 
the  colony  to  produce,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  ] 
South  Wales  will  hecome  independent  of  Victoria  for  the  i 
of  this  commodity.     South  Australia  will  prohably  continiieyl 
ever,  to  supply  for  some  years  to  come  the  growing  wanta  of  i 
Barrier,  Broken  Hill,  and  Silverton  districts. 

The  total  area  tmder  wheat  in  1890,  both  for  gr^n  and  for  1 
was  417,0G0  acres,  prodocing  3,049,216  bushels  of  grain,  23^0 
tons   stra\\%  and  96,014  tons  of  hay,  the  value  of  all  kinds  i 
produce  being  £1,272,145. 


?riijc!pal  centre 
id  culLivAtluii. 


MAIZE. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  in  this  Colony  is  almost  as  in 
as  that  of  wheat,  and  forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  i 
coastal  rivers,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by  soil  and  ' 
climate,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal.     On  the  table^land  also  iCi 
cultivation  is  attended  with  fail"  results^  but  as  the  land  rises 
elevation  so  does  the  average  produce  per  acre  proportioD 
decrease.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  maize  in  the  ^ 
division  of  the  Colony,  but  success  has  only  been  met  with 
special  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  for  the  ] 
demands  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  better  i 
the  moist  climates  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the  eoantfjJ 
Although  the  area  under    niaiae   is   much  less  than  that 
wheat  cultivation,  the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  in  bushrXj 
is  frequently  as  large  as,  and  in  some  seasons  greatly  exci 
that  of  wheat. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  prtKj 
duction  of  maize  in  the  Colony  during  the  seven  years  wbiAl 
ended  with  March,  1891,  as  well  as  the  average  yield  ohtainrfl 
in  each  district : — 
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^laize. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  Principal  Districts. 


District 


1884-6 !  1885-6  1880-7   1887-8   1888-9  1880-90  189C-1    Mean 


th  and  New  England 

s  and  Manning 

rence 

hmonti   

ter  

nea  

River  Valley    

•bury  and  Nepcan  . . 

:.jast   

ii'jtrlcts 


Btt»htU 
18-3 
431 
27-5 
38-4 
27-2 
28-6 
191 
190 
21-7 
17-6 
311 
21-7 
31-2 
12-1 


Bushels  Ba»hel' 
19-0  18-0 
43-2 
33-9 
33-6 


30-0 
31-3  I 
29-7   I 
23-8  ! 
29-8 
22  8 
44-5 
331 
33-5 
151 


34-6 
31-6 
20-9 
25-8 
18-1 
30-6 
19-3 
27  4 
20-6 
35-6 
29-0 
22-6 
17-9 


Dashels 
230 
24-7 

22  0 
45  0 
23-8 
45-0 
21-0 

23  0 

24  1 
25-9 
40-9 
28-5 
36-9 
21-8 


bu«h«rU 
12-4 
34-6 
34-2 
33 -C 
32-3 
30-7 
2G-4 
19-8 
27  0 
5-3 
45-3 
28-0 
31-4 
12-6 


Bushels 
16-2 
41-2 
31-0 
31-3 
31-3 
33-9 
28-1 
19-8 
28-0 
26-7 
40-3 
24-5 
30-2 
21-4 


Dasheh 
23-4 
24-5 
38-3 
41-5 
30-5 
43-3 
20-3 
22-6 
26-3 
23-3 
30-9 
25-9 
34-7 
14-4 


Duvhirls 
19-1 
34  S 
31-6 
34-8 
28-7 
34-8 
26-0 
21-2 
20-3 
21-6 
38-5 
27-3 
28-5 
17-6 


will  be  seen  that  the  average  production  is  greatest  in  the  Coast  production 
and  south  coast  districts.  In  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean 
the  Hunter  River  valleys,  where  cultivation  extends  to  a 
er  distance  from  the  coast,  and  is  under  altered  circumstances 
rainfall,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less ;  while  in  the  higher 
of  the  country  the  decline  is  very  appreciable,  for  in  the 
cts  of  Tamworth,  New  England,  and  Mudgee,  the  average 
is  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  the  north  coast. 


le  district  of  Tumut  appears,  however,  to  be  an  exception  to  Favourable 
general  rule,  as  the  yield  is  almost  as  large  and  even  more  district  of 
lar  than  in  the  coast  district.  But  the  area  under  maize  culti- 
>n  at  Tumut  is  hardly  large  enough  to  justify  any  deduction 
5  drawn  from  its  exceptional  yield.  It  may,  however,  be 
il  that  Tumut  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  agricultural 
2a 
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districts  of  the  C6\onj  as  regards  its  high  and  weU 
average  yield  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops;   a  cireui 
at trihii table  to  th<?  general  excellence  of  the  soil,  and 
abundant  and  regular  supply  of  rain  with  which   the 
favoured.     The  relative  position  of  the  districts  of  the 
where  maize  is  principally  grown  b  as  follows : — 


in  varioui 


IMatdotK 

A  ventre  j»t'r  fttTC 

for  the  i>eriiLwl 

lb84-lbS*0, 

l>cr  aer©  for  nay 
one  yen. 

per^j^l 

North  Coast    , 

BOitMitt. 

36*1 
37-1 
32*8 
277 
27  1 
217 
187 
19-1 

J7'4 

BoAhelAu 

43  0 
45  3 

38-9 

347 

33-0 

24  I» 

23  0           1 

267 

21*8 

le^ 

Tumut ,.„.,..♦.„. 

South  Co&Bt 

Hawk esbiiiy  and  Nepemn... 

Hunter  River 

Glen  limes   ..    .. 

Tam  worth  and  New  England 
Mtidffee     .,.    .  , 

Other  tliatricta,  where  maize 
is    not    grown    in    large 
quaDtitiea    ,. 

BiAio  of  niulM 
4mlUy»tk>ti, 


The  area  under  maize  cultivation  was  increased  from  57, 
acres  in  the  year  1862  to  I'J  1,152  in  1 891,  and  was  therefore 
than  trebled  in  twenty -nine  years.     Considered  in  the  light  of 
general  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districts 
this  cereal  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  is  nothing 
able  in  the  progress  thus  exhibited,  especially  as  there  is  no 
hiiid  in  New  South  Wales  tit  for  maize  cultivation, 
neverthelej^,  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  year  1888  an 
area  of  24,705  acres  was  Laid  down  with  maize  for  grain,  a 
greater  increase  than  was  shown  during  any  of  the  previous  t' 
eight  years^  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1879,  when  25,072 
were  added  to  the  area  under  maize  }  last  year  the  area 
an  increase  of  17,316  acres,  or  very  nearly  ten  percent. 
than  the  acreage  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  maize  cultivation  in 

Colony  during  the  period  referred  to— 1862  to  1891  incluai' 


rxDi 


wing 


iXklL 


|lS,49i|3^ilS.Ofi 
116.361     3.^7U^7 


HaM  i«r  30  f«ai« 


SI  IS 


[oelioo  prr  mere,  &s  may  be  gathered  from  the  foiTgoing  Atm 
a  comewbAt  TamUe  item,  zanging  from  a  minimum 
id%  whicli  was  obtaiDed  in  the  year  lJ?7l,  to  a 
of  3^*1  in  1870.  It  is  evidtfut  that  the  quantity 
grown  in  New  Soath  Wialaa  is  not  only 
t0  meet  the  local  demand,  bat  also  to  supply  tht> 
eolonleSf  to  which  the  surplus  might  be  exporte<i 
Nit  Sydney  price  of  2s.  per  bnehel  is  higher  than  the 
Carmets  realised  on  crops  which,  although  excellrnt 
Ittricta,  were  but  indifferent  in  others,  and  at  such  rates 
scarcely  be  considered  a  remunerative  crop.  Matters 
e  been  worse  ha<l  a  majdnium  yield  of  38  Vaishels  per 
jis  that  of  1 870,  l>een  attained,  as  about  seven  and  a 
lUioQ  bushels  of  this  grain  would  have  been  thrown  on 
'which  Jo<?s  not  appear  to  be  able  to  absorb  much  more 
lO  basUels  per  season.     The  future  of  this  branch  of 
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natti 


agricultunil  industry,  in  the  present  circumstanoes  of  tbe 
soems  therefore  very  limited,  aa,  with  the  exception  of  iM 
the  Southern  coloniesj  New  8011th  Wales  is  surrouiulcil  in  hti 
hemisphere  by  maize-producing  couivtrieHj  and  evrn  the  EufQ 
markets  offer  little  inducements  to  exporters.  In  some  ditd 
maize  is  used  as  food  for  s\\nne,  luit  as  there  are  only  2S! 
swine  in  the  Colony  tlie  deinnjid  for  this  purpose  uamiot  be 
great.  Aa  the  quantity  of  maize  now  grown  is  lat^r 
normal  season  than  the  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  tW 
branch  of  farming  can  bo  profitably  expanded  unh'^s  it  be  to 
the  i-equircments  which  would  result  from  an  extension  ol 
breeding,  or  some  similar  industry. 

Maize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small 
sown  for  green  food  for  cattle,  chietjy  on  dairy  farms.  la 
the  area  thus  cultivated  was  4,161  acres,  tlie  greater  part  I 
Camden  and  south  coast  districts,  and  the  electorate  of  ilie  Xp 
The  total  area  cultivated  with  maize  in  1891  was  195,313  m 

OATS. 
FriiioipAi centre*      This  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  ^^raiii  crop,  principally  in  the  w 

of  oat  cultivtt-  *  '  */  ^         *       "^ 

**oo»  growing  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  antl  as  it  is  essentiaUy  11  pn 

of  cold  climates  it  thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the  country 

a  winter  nf  some  seYority.     Bathurst,  Carcoar,  Orange,  Ma 

and  New  England  are  the  principal  centres  of  oat  eultivatiofli 

the  latter   distnct  yields  the  best  crops,     Thtf  average  « 

Colony  for  1890-91  is  18" 20,  which  is  a  good  deal  less  thai 

avemge  of  the  pi-evioiis  year.     Tlie  Noilhern  Tabh-lgnd  fti 

20"50  bushels,  Tamworth  heading  the  list  with  22 

southern  coast  distncts  the  average  was   21*1G,  and 

westeni  slopes  yielded  at  the  mte  of  20'3G  bushels  to 

Ko  oats  are  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grain  crop.  In  the  southern  coast  dil 
the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  very  limited,  but  that  undfi 
for  hay  or  green  food  in  not  inconsiderable,  Tlie  followiiij 
illustrates  tJie  state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  since  18" 


CULTIVATION  OF  OATS. 


Oats. — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield. 


A.rGlli* 


Acres. 
7,224 

1^,022 
14,01*8 

12.121* 
I7»30I 

lo.6S:i 


^^> 

Avennrc 

Year  ended 

Area. 

Pro- 

ductioD. 

iwr  ocrb. 

31  March. 

duction, 

Bu«h«l9. 

Bushel*. 

Acres 

Rushelt*. 

152,420 

21    I 

1877 

21,828 

461,91  e 

201.415 

20  2 

187S 

1  8.580 

358,853 

213,924 

164 

1879 

22,129 

447,912  1 

189.524 

13*4 

1880 

23.883 

516,937 

116.00.1 

10-6 

1881 

17.922 

356, t2l 

304,028 

2114 

1882 

16,347 

356,560 

iri6,9(»5 

iin 

1883 

24,817 

617,465 

164,687 

13'G 

1884 

17,810 

376,035  1 

400,76(5 

23-i 

1885 

10.472 

42^^920 

119,3(>5 

11*2 

1886 

14.117 

279,107  1 

280.887 

203 

1887 

23.947 

600,892 

270. 9«7 

19  9 

ias8 

19.393 

394,762 

322,449 

19  n 

1889 

7,984 

109,931 

2!>3.135 

lti3 

lS9t) 

22,358 

543,330 

352,966 

18-7 

1891 

14,102 

2r>t>,659 

Area  Id 
cultivntlon. 


Avcrag^O 
pcrovrou 


Bushel  a. 
21  '2 
193 
20-2 
21-6 
19-9 
21  8 
24-9 
21-1 
21  0 
19  8 
25-1 
20-3 
13S 
24-3 
IS'2 


|]  be  seen  that  the  cuUivatioti  ot  oats  for  grain  lias  been  Coiiivatioti  of 
egularly  pursued  during  the  period  embraced  by  this  table,  ***     *»(fni  . 
ly  during  the  earlier  yeura  and  remaining  pmctically 
since  1877-      The  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in   the 
ilitan  district,   aTid  the  demanrl   depends  largely  npon  the 
maiKe,  and  the  Huctuation  in  the  area  devoted  to  the 
ion  af  this  cerea]  for  grain  is  very   largely  due  to  the 
of  sale. 

production    of    oats    for    the    period     1862-91  Average  yield 
7  busliels  per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any  year  ^^  "*""' 
IlO'G  bushels  in    the   season  1865-66,    and    tho   maximum 
puslicls  in  that  of    1886-87.      Compared   with  the    other 
pntal    Colonies,    New    8outh    Wales    hohls,    in   regard    to 
B  yield,  the  second  rank,  Victoria  coming  first,  but  l*oth 
polonies  aro  surpassed  by  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    The 
p  of  thoni^  tw^n  colouies  is  much  more  adapted  for  the  buc- 
I  ctiUivitiion  of  thin  grain,   the  average   produce  of    Now 
^  in  particular  lieing  very  nearly  equal  per  acre  to  that  of 
|it«d  Kingdom,  and  on  a  par  with  tbe  best  oat-producing 
i(%  of  the  Old  World. 
he  following  table  figures  will  be  found  giving  the  avei-ago  Avorageykid  of 

•  t        /•      1         t.  1      •  ^,  7      -  1  ottta  per  acre  In 

le  per  acTfr  in  each  of   the  Australasian  Colonies  during  N.s.  Wale«  and 
ccn  years,  the  records  for  Queensland  alone  being  incomplete. 
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Averted  yield 
average  yield  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  where  in  principal 


extensively  grown  is  as  follows : — 


Principal  oat-growing  ooontriet. 


Kingdom . 
k    


States  of  America  . 

y  


Oood  Hope 
uth  Wales  .. 


Aven^  produce  of 
oats  per  acre. 


Bushels. 
421 
41-8 
39-7 
377 
32-3. 
26  0 
26  0 
21-9 
20-9 
20-2 
19-3 
12-3 
81 
20-5 


cultivation  of  oats  as  a  staple  agricultural  crop  has  been  cultivation  of 

neglected  in  New    South    Wales,  though  the  return   has  *^**"  °®^**^*^ 

en  unsatisfactory.     It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future 

lin  will  receive  greater  attention,  especially  as  the  deficiency 

11  the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable. 

evated  districts  of  Monaro,   Argyle,  Bathurst,   and   New 

id,  in    preference   to   other  parts  of   the  Colony,    contain 

•eas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried 

h  remunerative  resulta 

connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  generally  known  Oata  as  a 
he  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  maize 
eat,  weight  for  weight     If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats 
ttening  purposes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of 
her  cereals  are : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat    70 

Maize 62 

1(1  for  equal  measures  : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat 131 

Maize 107 
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New  ZoAlAiid. 


doitUMtd. 


Tho  pi'od^ctioTi  of  this  grain  is  far  from  satisfyiBg  the 
tlie  Colony,  and  the  iui]>ortation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  1,51 
bushels  of  the  estimated  value  of  £152,302,  having  been  uiipol 
froiii  abroad  in  the  year  1890.  New  Zealand  is  the  priins 
source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtained  from  that  colony  in  1 
being  l,315,0rjf»  Imsbels.  Mueh  yet  remains  to  be  done  hi 
the  Colony  can  be  independent  of  otitsitie  assistance*  in  regan 
the  supply  of  oats,  as,  for  some  years  past  the  average 
produced  was  only  25  j>er  cent,  of  the  amount  consumed,  nnd  d 
would  thus  be  an  ample  market  within  New  South  Wales  tat 
produce  of  62,000  acres  more  than  is  usually  reaped. 


In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitabta 

maturing  the  grain»  ii  lar^'e  area  is  sown  for  hay.    The  area  a 

oats  for  this  purpose  has  increased  from  28,109  acres  ia  18| 

126,488  acres  in  1887,  being  over  four  and  a  half  times  ui 

in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  year.     In  1888  the  area  nndir 

for  hay  had  fitllLii  to  80,451  acres,  and  it  was  slightly  lovi 

1889.     In  1890,  however,  there  was  an  increase  to  103,129  a 

iiiy  ill       but  last  year  the  area  had  fallen  to  70,463.    Oaten  hay  is  jnuC 

demand,  and  sells  readily  at  reumnerative  prices  ;  and,  as  tha 

less  expense  ami  lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  of  cultivii 

oat«forhii\        ^^^   system    of  growing  oats   for   hay  is   consequently 

audtf««,ifr>od.   f^^^^j.  ^..^j^  ^^^  farmers  of  New  South  Wales  than  -'-    -'* 

tion    of    the  grain.       The   area   under   the   two  ci-  , 

each  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1890-yl:— 

Area  uoder  o&ta  for  grain ,,. 14,102 

Area  under  oats  for  hay 70^463 


Total 84^565  acita 


The  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  16-7  per 
total  area  sown  with  oats.     The  following  statement 
cultivation  of  oaten  hay  since  IS 77,  and  the  yield  ptiracre. 


AREA  UNDER  OATS. 
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Cultivation  of  Oats  for 

Hay. 

.^nded  March. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

acres. 

77,212 

79,333 

61,684 

67,877 

68,758 

86,088 

112,477 

107,451 

121,922 

96,946 

126.488 

86.451 

85,439 

103,129 

70,463 

tons. 

98,901      • 

87,660 

75,138 

84,915 

77,811 
100,773 
140,979 
113,899 
149,489 

72,484 
182,921 

96.126 

40,753 
156,920 

71,305 

tons. 
1*28 

110 

1-21 

1-25 

113 

1-17 

1-25 

1*06 

1-22 

0*75 

1*44 

1*11 

0-47 

1-52 

1-01 

tion  to  the  area  cultivated  for  grain  and  hay,  a  small 
and  is  yearly  sown  for  green  food  ;  last  season  2,491 
,t  lands  were  so  used.  The  total  area  under  oats  during 
ending  31st  March,  1891,  was  therefore  87,056  acres 


BARLEY, 
tivation  of  barley  is  very  limited,  the  total  area  under 
390  being  only  5,440  acres, — less  than  it  was  twenty-six 

but  decreased  to  4,937  acres  in  1891.  The  following 
strates  the  state   of  barley  cultivation  since  the  year 

will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  1889  was  less  than 
ar  of  the  series,  1863  alone  excepted,  but  in  1891  the 
L  amounted  to  81,383  bushels. 
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AOKICTTLTUBAL  PRODUCTION. 


Cultivation  of  Barley  for  Grain, 

Yc«r  endeil 
n  MMTch. 

ArdA  untkr 
baric V  for 

rrodiurtlofj. 

Year  ended 

] 
Af«a  under  ; 
Imrkjy  tor      rr^iaim 
l^n.       1 

Ai?rta. 

Bu^lu'U. 

Aem. 

1862 

3,924 

41,054 

1877 

5,662 

Ijijj 

1863 

2,538 

30,636 

1S78 

5,055 

1864 

4,093 

67.009 

1H79 

6,152 

1865 

4J24 

60,3,-i5 

laso 

6,130 

1866 

5,844 

68,370 

1881 

B,im 

1867 

6,21  i 

91,74r 

1882 

6.42a 

1868 

5,140 

62.392 

1883 

6,473 

1869 

6,a97 

94,715 

1884 

5,061 

1870 

9,152 

148.617 

]ss,-. 

7.035 

1871 

4JJ50 

47,701 

]^sf;         ,      r.,297 

1872 

3,462 

55,2H4 

1  .SS7 

6,079 

1873 

3,727 

70,708 

ism 

4,402 

1874 

3,559 

66,225    , 

18S9 

3.318 

1875 

3,984 

69.053    1 

1890 

5,440 

1^ 

1876 

4,817 

98,756 

1891 

4,937 

irlev  grown  In 


Murray 


antity  of 
x\oy  iJ«|»orto-l, 


krUsy  for  ^reen 
1  (or  cAtite, 


Nearly  one-foarih  of  the  whole  acreage  under  barley  is  U>i 
found  in  the  central  table-land,  and  a  l&rge  proportion  is  prodowdl 
the  western  slopes  and  table-land  of  the  Soutliern  Dii?^i&ian. 
electorate  having  the  largest  area  of  l>arlt?y  for  grain  is  tbe  Fp 
HuiittT,  and  Tamworth  also  had  a  large  area.     Very  IittJ(>  b«H<) 
is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Walea,  t^\ih 
it  might  be  grown  successfully  in  the  New  England  district 

The  average  production  per  acre  during  the  season  1890^9h 
1648  bushels  per  acre,  or  equal  to  3*31  per  cent,  below  th^  at«i 
for  the  previous  ten  years,  which  amounted  to  19^^79  biuhela. 
retrograde  condition  of  this  industry  is  due  to  Uie  sni&lJ ' 
uncertain  denmnd  for  the  grain  within  the  Colony. 

In   1890   the   quantity  of  barley  imported   to  make  up 
deficiency  of  home  proiluotion  amounted  to  4.^,100  bosheK  ^ 
at  ;£6,723,  principally  obtained   from  New  Zealand  and  Vic' 
It  would  t!ieref ore  i-equire  a  very  liUle  effort  on  the  part  oJ  t 
farmers  to  bring  the  production  of  this  grain  up  to  thole*il4 
the  consumption. 

An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cultivated  for  grain  is  i 
said  down  for  hay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  green 


CTXTIVATION  OH  BARLEY. 


[entile*     Daring  last  season  the  Egtu-ea  were  4,037  acres  of 
pj  for  grain ;  3,225  acres  of  barlej  for  hay  and  green  food, 
>(«1  mresk  cultivated  Leing  8,164  acrea. 
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PEODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  OR  A  IN, 

iolai  Gonsumptioa  of  grain  of  fill  kinUs  in  New  South 
calciilated  on  the  basis  of  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to 
bushels  per  head  of  population,  whilst  the  produce  of  the 
ay  is  only  96  bushels.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
%t  amounts  to  38-7  per  cent.,  barluy,  33-3  [>er  cent.,  and  oatSi 
per  cent*  There  is,  however,  an  excess  in  th<^  production  of 
over  the  local  consumption,  amounting  to  3-1  per  cent,, 
reduces  the  total  average  deficiency  in  the  production  of  the 
tain  crops  to  35  per  cent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
Kjal  productiun  of  grain  should  not  equal  the  local  de- 
taftcd  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  n^souroes  of  the  Colony  are  such  that 
Ooder  normal  conditions  the  supply  of  grain  should  largely  exceed 
Ibe  n?^uirements,  and  an  Increasing  excess  of  production  become 
ymrly  aviiilable  for  export,  either  as  grain  or  meat. 

The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  in  the  matter  ^  ^  ^.      ^^ 

of  soil,  climate,  and  other  natural  conditions,  New  South  Wales  ^J*(JJ]JSl<t 

V,  on  the  whole,  better  favoured,  and  conseiijuently  her  average 

ut'i  i  p^r  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  is  greater  than  that  of 

any  olhrr  continental  Australian  province,  Victoria  not  excepted. 

Fa tp tiding  tho  field  of  comparison,  the  production  of  cereals  is 

t'>  lu'l  to  reach  an  average  which  places  New  South  Wales  on  a 

I  Itvel  with  countries  usually  considered  as  rich  agricultural  states. 

It  k  iKjtter  than  the  average  yield  of  the  United  States,  of  Italy, 

i  Hungary  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  almost  on  a  level  with  that 

Germany,  Austria,  and  France,     The  area  adapted  for  cereal 

owing  la  veiy  considerable,  ard  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

I  of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  and  well  devised  means 

storage,  there  should  1j6  practically  no  liant  to  the  pro- 

dactioG  of  grain. 


AGRICULTUKAL  PRODUCTION. 


MlNOn  GRAIN  CROPS. 
The  minor  grtiin  crops  harvested  are  rye,  millet,  sorghum,  anil  j 
iraphee.     Little  can  he  .said  on  tliis  subject  except  that,  as  in 
case  of  other  cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  their  procla 
is  au  estahlished  fact.     There  18,  however,  so  little  dema 
these  kiDds  of  grain  that  their  cultivation  in  New  South  Wtl 
very  limited. 

The  area  under  ryf*.  for  grain  in  1890  covered  67? 
produce  from  which  was  9,126  busliels,  or  at  the  i-ate  of  131 
bushels  to  the  acre.     There  were  also  516  acres  of  rye  sown  i 
green  food. 

^lillet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  firea  of   672  acres,  251 1 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  reniairiing  421  acres  Wiugm 
green  for  cattle.     The  greater  pait  of  the  crop  of   millet  itij 
obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  valley.     The  average  production  fl 
the  C'olony  amounted  to  9*63  hush  els  jier  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  and  imphee  for  grain  appefti^  vA 
have  been  abandoned,  but  the  area  sown  in  1890  for  green 
for  cattle  amounted  to  8,2G7  acres,  chiefly  within  the  dairy  1 
districts  of  Kiama,  lUawarra,  and  Shoalhaven. 


lAMora^ 


SOWN  GRASSES,  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 
The  area  sown  under  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  « 
stantly  increasing  m  the  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  W 
there  were  under  artiticial  grasses  388,715  acres,  au  incnase  I 
171,312  acres  over  the  area  so  cultivated  in  the  previous  year. 

Lucerne  and  other  permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  princip 
in  the  Hunter  districts,  and  the  south  coast,  172,251  acr^  bii-; 
thus  cultivated  in  the  South  Coast  districts  alone.     The  prscti^  i 
of   sowing    pernjauent   grasses   is  also   extending  to   the  norAl 
coast  districts,  and  in  1890  there  wei*©  46,503  acres  under  i^TMil 
the  Richmond  district.     It  is.  however,  in  those  portions  of  1 
Colony  where  dairy  fanning  is  principally  carried  on  tint  i 
practice  of  laying  down  permanent  grasses  is  most  generaL 


AREA  UNUER  POTATOES, 


POTA  TOES, 
xe  cultivation  of  the  potato  hiis  shown  little  improrement  for  Area  under 

potiitocs. 

ay  years  post     In  regard  to  acreage  under  crop,  the  area  planted 


► 


Tear  was  tlie  largest  recorded,  with  tlio  exception  o£  that  of 

V  though  the  cropa  have  frequently  been  equalled  or  exceeded. 

present  the  Colony  has  to  make  up  by  importation  from  the 

r  coIoniej5^  a  considerable  deticiency,  Avhiijh  in  LS90  amounted 

50,200  tons,    or  50  per  cent,    of   the   total   consunq>tion   for 

freur,  and  in  1891  to  39,500  tons.     The  total  yield  during  the  Total wroducii* 

*  ^  m       *^  ciikI  yield  jKjr 

lie   season   amounted    to  52,^91    tons.      The  following  table  apru- 
trat€S  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  during  each 
►  since  1862  :— 


Area  under  Potatoe.%  and  Yield. 


ftvenled 
bMiuvh. 

Acrm, 

Toflf, 

Ycair  ended.     ' 
81  Mftrvh. 

Acma. 

Tons, 

}Be2 

10,040 

30,1)42 

1S77 

14,171 

42,930 

1S63 

9,2S4 

24Jfi7 

1S78 

]3.SfJ2 

34.957 

ISfM 

11,618 

32J41 

1879 

lfl.724 

53,590 

isr^j 

14, 3*18 

.V2,0(;i 

lft80 

1^,271 

G2/22S 

!866 

15,210 

:^i,3rj 

18«1 

111,095 

r»2,n2 

IS67 

18.S10 

i:<.S70 

18^2 

ir),U43 

44,323 

isas 

15,440 

38,482 

1883 

14,4ti2 

43,401 

im& 

l«,3»l 

3o,7as 

1884 

14,1153 

3G,977 

1870 

17,132 

54/200 

18S5 

12,417 

31,335 

IS7I 

iZAm 

34,118 

1886 

15,U>(5 

38,695 

1S72 

14,770 

44,738 

1S87 

17.322 

45,803 

1873 

15,124 

4"nll2 

1888 

20,015 

fn,455 

1874 

14/212 

42/281 

18S9 

15,419 

36,839 

1875 

13,004 

:iSJ)ii4 

i>;f»o 

17,551 

50,096 

jg:e 

]3,S05 

41,203 

1801 

19,406 

52J91 

be  centres  of  potato-growing  at  present  are  Orange,  Carcoar,  Prindpai  wtS 
yric,  ana  New  England.      Its   cultivation   is,   however,    very 

lely  djgtributed  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  many  places 
rly    welbknown   for    its   production,    it   has    been    largely 

placed  by  maize  and  other  cereals. 


AGKICULTUEAL  PRODUCTION* 


TOBACCO, 

r  New  kJuth''^      ^^^^  ^^*^  ®°'^  ^^^  climate  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  ^ 
^riJ^uitoa  ror  ^re  well  fitted  for  the   growth  of   the  tobacco  plant     To 
however,  deuiands  for  its  pi'oper  cultivation  special  knowle 

kibe  part  of  the  growers,  and  for  thia  reason  is  not  bo 
cultivated  as  would  otherwisr  be  the  case.     In  the  year  186Sf1 
first  shown  on  the  Bubs<^quent  table,  there  were  only  ^^% 
under  cultivation,  producing  15,315  cwt,  of  leaf  \obacco.    la  I 
following  years,  however,  the  area  had  largely  increased,  chiefly i 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  Rivott 
Since  then  the   gi*owth  of  tobacco   seems  to  have  boen 
entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  waa  first  atteiB|i 
but  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony ;  the  Tumut,  Ca 
Macquarie,  and  Guiidagai  clcctorntes   being    now   the   pr 
centres  of  prwluction*     N'early  one4ialf  of  all  the  tohacoo  | 
in  the  Colony  in  1800  was  obtained  in  those  districts, 
hinesc  prin-      cultivation   is   chiefly   in   the  hands  of  Chinese,  few  Eu 

agriculturists   apparently   possessing  the   necessary  skill  for  « 
proper  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  leaf* 

Fmtii  the  year  1881   the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivatioii 
tobacco  very  largely  increased,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
the  quantity  of  locally  grown  leaf   used  now  furnishes  a 
proportion  of    the  total  quantity   inanufactureti  in  the 
In  the  year  1889  there  w^as  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage 
tobacco,  the  area  being  more  than  four  times  that  of  1&87|  ^ 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  yield  of  leaf.     As  the  local  1 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  A^merican,  it  could  not  be  i 
profitably,  and  the  conBequence  was  that  a  large  proportion  < 
leaf  remained  upon  the  farmei*s*  hands,  especially  in  the  diitridj 
the  Turaut,  and  the  quantity  that  was  sold  realised  very  utiit 
tory  figures.     The  natural  result  was  that  many  of  the  farmers  I 
since  almndoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  favour  of  that  of  i 
Last  year  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  area  under  tobacoc^l 
the  yield  therefrom.      The  following  table  show^  the  progress  dt\ 
industry  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years : — 


1  Gultivuiori, 


I  sod  pro* 


TOBACCO. 


Cultivation  of  Tobacoa 

Aam. 

PMdUOtlOlL 

Year  ondoii 
31  Maroh. 

ArMk 

ProdiidSiJiii. 

Atint. 

Cwl 

AOKS. 

Cwt 

i 

896 

15,315 

1878 

399 

3.049 

i 

534 

4. 851 

1879 

835 

7.032 

I 

807 

4,036 

1880 

592 

6,221 

1         ' 

1.499 

7,469 

1881 

1J91 

19.409 

t 

l,*ti6 

2,478 

1882 

1,023 

18,311 

I 

627 

6,035 

1883 

1,815 

17,540 

875 

7,925 

1884 

1,785 

20,006 

368 

3.192 

1885 

1,046 

9,914 

225 

700 

1886 

1,603 

22,947 

mi 

4,475 

1887 

1,203 

13,642 

410 

2.751 

188S 

2,3tl 

23.465 

199 

1.2C1 

1889 

4,833 

66.478 

539 

6,069 

1890 

3,239 

27.724 

h 

491 

4,098 

1891 

1,148 

10,592 

1 

S33 

2,440 

tetsl  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigara  during  ^-^'ffJ*^*^' 
tn»  3,028,96-2  lU,  of  wliich  1,915,040  lb.  wei-e  mado  in  tlie 
oue  of  569,420  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  1,345,620  lb. 
grown.  Tbe  jiroduction  for  1891  is  ecfual  to  1.186,304  lb., 
awiog  one* third  for  damage  and  waste,  tbert*  will  still  reruain 
L,  a  quantity  littlo  more  than  half  the  probable  require- 
tbe  production  of  prt^vious  years  was  larger  than  the 
Iremeuta,  stocks  of  leaf  havo  accumulated,  so  that  there 
kelihixxl  amply  sufliciont  lef.f  for  the  current  season,  and 
^  <ieclined.  The  prospects  of  the  crop  of  the  year  1891  -92, 
not  favorable,  kh  blight  has  affected  many  districts, 
land  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation.  Under 
aces  the  area  cropped  has  natumlly  diminLsLed* 


roductiou 
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A&RICUIiTUKAIj  PRODUCTION, 


Introduction  of 
the  ^ugnr-canu 
tn  New  South 


I  Its  m 


SUOAR'CANK 

The  first  agricultural  returns  in  which  mention  is  made 
cultivation  of  the  biigar-cane  iind  the  production  of  8ugar  m 
South  Wales  only  date  from  1863,  In  that  year  2  acres  i 
returned  as  having  produced  280  %,  of  sugar,  and  it  will  ^ 
strange  that  out  of  this  quantity  220  lb.  were  stated  to  be  thi^ 
duce  of  one  acre  of  cane,  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  m 
of  Bathurst,  while  the  reuiaining  CO  lb.  were  produced  on  the  b 
of'the  Macleay  River.  The  district  last  mentioned  may  be 
sidered  as  the  principal  seat  of  tliis  industry,  during  its 
stages.  Cane  cultivation,  however,  soon  extended  to 
ward,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  richest  portions  of 
valleys  of  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Bruus 
occupied  by  settles  engaged  iji  the  planting  and  growing 
Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane  cultixatioiA,  and* 
growing  and  sugar  manufacturing  are  now  the  principal  and. 
established  iiidiistries  of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  OoM 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  i " 
most  respects  well  adapted  to  the  successful  culti\ 
sugar-cane.  Occasional  spring  frosts,  however,  cause  conaid 
damage^,  and  it  Avas  the  risk  of  failure  fron»  this  cause 
led^lle  settki*8  on  the  ^Macleay  to  seek  a  warmer  climatufili 
ndj-th,  free  from  the  danger  arising  from  frost.  In  this  ihcyl 
"J^  mid  lo*l^p.ve-si]cceeaed,  though  in  the  Clarence,  lliA0 
and  Tweed  valleys,  frosts  are  not  altogether  unkiio\%"n. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  ihU 
the  last  thirteen  years.  The  ligures  relating  to  the  ai«&  Ji 
'placed  under  cane  are  obtaiiuible  inr  earlier  dates,  but  the 
of  tons  produced  cannot  bo  ascertained  prior  t<i  1876.  Tbif 
cane  not  being  an  annual  crop,  the  are^i  under  cultivatiou 
divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  Doa- 
the  fonaier  representing  the  number  of  acres  upon  whti 
was  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  latter  the  area  over 
was  unlit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  bland  for  another 
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Area  in  Production  of  Sugar-cane. 


Area. 


Prodactive.         Kon-productive. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


1.475 

2.607 

1,095 

2,399 

3,470 

2,001 

3,565 

3,105 

4,087 

4,453 

3,654 

2,800 

3,624 

3,231 

3,331 

3,735 

2,949 

4,489 

3,675 

4,102 

4,465 

6,506 

4,983 

7,184 

6,362 

7,176 

7,583 

7,401 

6,997 

10,520 

9,683 

6,835 

6,915 

9,202 

8,380 

6,907 

4,997 

10,284 

7,348 

11,382 

8,344 

12,102 

Total. 


Acres. 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 

2,584 

3,917 

4,082 

4,394 

5,471 

6,670 

8,540 

6,454 

6,755 

7,066 

7,438 

7,777 

10,971 

12,167 

13,538 

14,984 

17,517 

16,418 

15,117 

15,287 

15,281 

18,730 

20,446 


Production  in 

tons 

of  cane. 


99,430 
99,978 
104,192 
126,119 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 
204,547 
105,323 
239,347 
167,959 
273,928 
110,218 
168,862 
277,252 


Progress  cf 
susar-growing. 


igures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  pro-  increase  of  ana 
the  sugar-growing  industry,  from  the  small  beginnings  of 
From  the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  until  1884 
2h 
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ow  pHco  of 

iug&r. 


there  is  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  n 
During  the  four  succeeding  yearsi  however,  there  was  a  t« 
retrogress,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888  was  less  by  2^56 
than  in  1884:,  or  127  per  cent.  ;  an  increase  took  place  ta 
and  1890,  and  the  area  under  cano  reached  20,446 
last  mentioned  year.  Tlie  low  price  of  sugar  aud  the 
state  of  the  markets  of  the  world  a  few  years  ago,  foroei 
angar  manufacturers  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  di 
for  the  canes,  and  so  caused  the  ahandonment  of  this  coltifl 
by  the  small  fanners,  who  found  in  the  growth  of  masMl 
variable  results  for  their  labgiw.  Sugar-cane  is  generally  0 
the  second  year  of  its  gi'owth,  the  fields  being  replanted  after 
have  given  crops  for  three  or  four  seasons  at  most,  and  ai 
planting  of  cmw  has  been  conducted  at  irregular  intervals  il 
chanced  that  aeasonsof  large  production  have  been  followed  by  I 
crops  in  the  immediately  succeeding  year.  This  will  account  (a 
alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane  for  I 
years,  which  the  preceding  table  sliowa  From  plantatkfi 
full  bearing  the  weight  of  cane  cut  varies  from  25  to  32  1 
while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  lis.  to  13s,  per  ton,  in  adl 
to  the  cost  of  cutting,  so  tkat  the  annual  yield  is  from  £7  U 
£10  per  acre  planted. 


Principal oentw*      The  Kichmond  River  electorate  is  now  the  principal  < 
ouitivatioo.        sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  in  1890  there  were  623  holdings^  1 
which  areas,  varying  from  2  to  714  acres  in  extent,  wer« 
to  this  culture.     The  total  area  so  planted  was  12,353  ad 
over  three-fifths  of  the  whole  area  under  cane  in  the  Colonj* 
yield  obtained  from  5,003  acres  of  productive  cane  man 
149, DG8  tons,  showing  an  average  of  29  97  tons  per  acre^l 

On  the  Clarence  Hirer,  in  the  electoral  districts  of  Gr 
the  Clarence,  there  were,  in  1890,  446  holdings,  on  ^f 
was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  under  this  crop  being  7,860 1 
As  in  the  Kichmond  River  district,  the  majority  of  farmers  caH 
sugarcane  in  addition  to  other  crops,  and  only  a  few  ( 


tireljr  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  Borne  planters  have  areas  of 
MEi  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane,  but  their  number  is 
fT  Htfuted*  The  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  electorates 
is  124^899  tons,  or  an  average  of  38-41  tons  per  acre^  cut  on  an 

sa  of  3^249  acres. 

In  the  Macleay  River  district  the  area  devoted  to  angar-cane  is  Total  crop 

.of  Bugir. 
aw^  tnsignitDcant,  only  232  acres  having  been  returned  in  1 890  as 

nder  crop,  of  which  91  acres  were  productiTe. 

The  estates  on  which  sugar-cane  is  grown  number  1,082,  and  the 
'hole  crop  of  sugar-cane  during  the  last  season  amounted  to  277,252 
mm,  obtained  from  8|344  acres,  showing  an  average  production  of 
9"23  tons  per  acre,  which  is  7 '86  tons  above  the  average  of  the 
ten  years.     On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Calonial  Sugar- 
jug  Company,  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  plantation 
been  entrusted  to   practical  men,  and   no  money  spared  to 
tbo  most  approved  and  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture 
This  company's  mills  on  the  Richmond  River  are  smong 
complete  In  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
15  equal  to  the  be^st  Mauritius  ami  West  Indian  samples. 
quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  the  past 
it»  years  amounted  to  92,567  tons,  of  which  32,064  tons  were 
product  of  the  local  plantatiotiR,  the  area  cut  in  these  years 
bg  15,092  acrea     The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  course  varies 
ih  tlie  density  of  the  juice,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  this  may 
aet  down  at  somewhat  over  9  per  cent. 

VINES  AND   WINE'  PRODUCTION, 

every  part  of  the  Colony,  excepting   the  essentially  sub- 

pioal  portion,  and  the  higher  [mrts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 

|ie  vines  thrive  welJ,  and  l>ear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit, 

in  size,  appearance,   and  ilavour,    to    the  most  renowned 

3iict«  of  France,   the  Rhinelands,  and  Spain ;  yet  the  vine- 

iring  and    wine   manufacturing  industries   are  still   in  their 

►ncy  in  this  Colony,  although  their  prospects  are  as  hopeful  as 

Id  be  desired.     With  a  demand  which  the  present  production  Uu-kettfor 

Austndiftn  wiQ«. 
«ily   satisfies,   and   the   opening  up  of  a  market  in  England, 

Hew  South  Wales  in  common  with  other  Aitstialian  wines 
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f  days. 


have  obtained  due  appreciation,  the  fntui-e  of  Tme-growing  appei 
fairly  assured*  The  depreciation  which  French  aiid  other  fore^ 
winea  have  suffered,  hoth  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  owin^  lO  tl 
scourge  of  the  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reiison  for  the 
growers  of  New  South  Wales  looking  forward  to  a  succ< 
future  for  their  industry.  How  small  the  present  production 
Australia  is  compared  with  the  total  of  the  world  will  appei 
from  the  following  table  :— 

Production  of  Wine  in  the  principal  wina-growing  couatrief 
of  the  world. 


Country. 


Pm*1iietUin  in 
tuillion  ynJluiis^ 


Australia    ... 

Austria  

Algeria , 

Cap*  Colony 

France    

Gnseoe , 

Hungary 

Italy   ..., 

Portugal  ♦,..., 


3 

92 

72 

5 

705 

46 

185 

798 

132 


Ootmtty. 


Hon  mania 
Puasift...... 

Servia...... 

Si 


pam    

Switzerland     

Turkey  and  Cyprus 
United  States    .., 


Total 


18 
Si 

m 

29 


3,0» 


The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the  eolomJEattoo  d 
New  South  Wales,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  thai"*" 
growing  and  wine- making  may  he  said  to  have  been  fairly  tttib- 
lished.     In  that  year  Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  • 
large  collection  of  cuttings  from  the  most  celebrated  viney»rf«  ■ 
France,  Spain,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  other  parts  of  the  conliiKi^ 
of  Europe,  and  planted,  on  his  estate  at  Kirkton  in  the  Hafl** 
Kivyr  district,  a  vineyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  tbe 
cipal  vineyards  of  the  Colony.    Some  yeai*s  afterwards  the 
planted  in  the  Murray  valley,  and  in  otherdistricta,  and  was  6 
flourish    so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of    whoa 
considerable  attention.     For  a  time,  however,  the  prosp^ta  of 
industry  seeined  very  poor,  and  production  diminished  condd" 
owing,  partly,  to  the  want  of  a  market,  and  partly  to  the  &ci 
the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom  wei"e  not  vignerons  by  traioi 
possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
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produced  at  first  an  article  of  inferior  and  unsaleable  quality. 
Sut  in  the  priacipal  vineyards  of  the  Murray  and  tlie   Hunter 
amther  pains  nor  money  was  spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour 
Eld  put  up  presses,  vats,  and  other  manufacturing  appliances  of 
most  approved  pattern. 

[The  results  of  this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  when  NewSotithWaiS 

,  1       -n,      '     ^vlnoji  ut  the 

zes  were  awarded  to  the  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Pans  Uordcaux  Exh 

bidon  In  1882. 
ihibition  of  1878,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  aucceasea 

the    Exhibitions   of    Philadelphia,    Sjdney,    Melbourne,    and 

sterdam,  and  latterly  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 

&ndoD.     But  nowhere  was  the  gene^ral  excel Iniice  of  the  wines  of 

lew  South  Wales  more  fully  recognized  than  at  the  Bordeaux 

itkibition  of  1882.     There,  in  the  principal  centre  of  the  wine 

ie  of  the  world,  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  were  classed 
^the  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  "Grands  vins,'* 

their  value  fully  appreciatetl  and  established.     The  following  profr««a  of  vin# 
fttement  shows  the  progress  of  the  wine  industry  since  18G2  : — 


Area  under  Grape 

Yines  and  Production  of  Wine. 

Are* 

Ar«a 

bur 

ToUl 

under 

Year 

Total 

tmdor 

lad 

vea 

vines  f^r 

Pto- 

Averft^ 

ended 

wrcA 

vines tor 

Pro- 

Avora^fe 

*. 

tmder 

wUui' 

duetlon. 

per  acre. 

Si 

under 

wine- 

dnction. 

per  acre. 

rcb. 

vioev. 

muklng 
only. 

Much. 

vluesL 

only. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Gallons. 

Oallorip. 

I 

Acri*ft.     Acnsf, 

OolloniL 

Qollan^. 

MS2 

JJ30 

562 

85,328    151-83 

1878 

4,183    3,027 

708,431 

234-04 

m 

1,460 

71)5 

144,888    182-25 

1879 

4,237    3,024 

684,733 

226-43 

m 

1,641 

880 

130,97  f>    15.>'«5 

1880 

4,266 

3,0iU 

733,576 

237-33 

185 

1,S49 

94a 

101,2a*J  ,  170  (j9 

1881 

4,724 

2,907 

602,007 

200-99 

m 

2,120 

1,243 

168. 123  1  135*25 

1882 

4,027 

2,.'>97 

513,688 

197 '8^* 

87 

2,2$1 

1,358 

242,183  1178-33 

1883 

4,448 

2,(i29 

543,596 

20<j"76 

m 

2,532 

1.483 

285,283    102-37 

1884 

4,378 

2,660 

589,604 

221  *ai 

BO 

3,117  i  1,917 

412.587    215-22 

1885 

4,584 

2,405 

442,612 

184-04 

70 

3,907 

2,039 

460,321    ^225*7^ 

1886 

6,247 

2,876 

555,470 

1931 3 

li 

4,504 

2,.37l 

.342,(174 

144*53 

1887 

5,840 

3,131 

601,897 

192*23 

m 

♦,152 

2,406 

4l3,.32l 

167 '61 

1S88 

6,745 

3,292 

666,382 

202-42 

■ 

4,(m 

2,568 

451,450 

175  fO 

n889 

7.072 

3,596 

805,813 

224-71 

■ 

4*547 

3,183 

578,985 

181 '90 

1890 

7,867 

.3,603 

688,685 

191  14 

■ 

4.308 

3,077 

684,258 

222  \37 

1891 

8,044 

3,896 

842,181 

216'17 

■ 

4,459 
4,457 

3  Jim 

3,217  ' 

831,740 

7m»,7oy 

262-06 
248-59 

^ 

Mean 

For  30  J 

ears...... 

205'10 
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Incrciuio  of  win* 

Nunibflr  of 
growers. 


The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  cot 
increased  during   the  thirty  years  under  examination,  thej 
area  plante<l  being  now  nearly  seven  times  what  it  was 
beginning  of  the  period.     The  average  yield  per  acre 
advanced ;  but  this  latter  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  tkl 
earlier  period  the  proix)rtion  of  young  vines  not  in  full  bearing 
was  greater  than  is  at  present  the  case.     The  years   1876,  IS? 
and  1R80  were  the  beat  of  the  aeries,  the  average  produdiosl 
having  in  1876  reached  the  large  figure  of  262*96  gallons  pcri 
The  yield  of  wine  last  seaaon  is  7  86  per  cent  below  the  av 
of  the  previous  ten  years.     In  the  Hunter  River  District  the  i 
was  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  when  the  grapes ' 
nearly  ripe  and  ready  for  gathering,  causing  a  very  great  lo 
the  vignerons.     The  vintage  in  the  Murray  River  valley 
however,  very  successfuL     The  total  number  of  wine  growers  I 
1890  was  2,486,  and  the  average  area  of  each  vineyard,  was  3 
acres. 


i  phjrUocera 


The  '*  phylloxera  vastatrix/'  which  has  caused  some  damigsi 
t!ie  vineyards  of  the  neigh  I  ion  ring  colony  of  Victoria,  necesdl) 
stringent  legislative  measures,  has  also  appeared  in  some 
of  the  Camden  and  Seven  Hills  districts,   but,  so  far, 
causing  any  great  ravagef?,     A   commission  was  appointed 
time  ago  to  report  on  the  appeantnce  of  tlie  disease^  and 
means  of  preventing  its  spread.     The  prohibition  of  the  imp 
tion  of  vine- cuttings  from  abroad  has  been  in  force  for  socoe  1 
and  the  destruction  of  infested  vineyards  has  been  carried  < 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission* 


The    industry    is    not    restricted    to   the   cultivation   of 
for    wiae-making    purjioses ;    on    the    contrary,    a    conside 
area   is   devoted  to  the  cultivation  of   table  grapes,   prtncip 
in    the    neighbourhood    of    Sydney,    and    in    the    districts 
Ryde,  Parraniatta,   and  other  portions  of  Central    CamberliB 
The  area  so  cultivated  in   1890   amounted  to  2,072  acres, 


t 


ORANaES. 


tseiJig  3,355  tons  of  grapes,  or  nt  the  rate  of  V6  tons  iif  fruifc 
Br  acre.  There  were  also  2,076  acres  of  vinea  yet  in  an  unpro- 
neUre  state* 


ORANGE  GEO  WING. 

T\w  cultivation  of  the  oran;?e  lias  become  one  of  tlu3  i^riociyjal  First  omngedea  , 

,  .  newrl*wmii»tt»i,  I 

idustries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.     The  fii*st 

liange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Parranmtta,  and 

|Mm  spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills, 

Iini0  Cove,  the  whole  of  Central  Cumberlandj   the  Hawkesbury 

tad  Nepeau  valleya^  and  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Kurrajotig 

^rict     The  production  of   oranges  has  already  attained   snch 

ona  that  the  grower^  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad 

the  dispoaal  of  their  produce,  as  the  demand,  both  in   New 

ith  Walea  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  is  in  mme  seasons  exceeded 

e  supply.    Eftbrts  Lave  been  made  of  late  to  open  up  a  market 

England,  a«  the  fruit  can  be  delivered  m  London  at  a  time 

the  ain»ply  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  other  countries  of  the 

hemisphere  has  ceased. 

be  statistics  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  state  or  onnir« 
I  only  available  from  the  year  1879,  when  the  area  under 
land  lemons  was  l^-^i^  acres,  which  last  year  had  increased  to 
58  acres,  of  which  8,737  were  productive.  The  yield  from  that 
,  amounted  to  11,502,000  dozen  oranges  and  lemons,  or  rather 
than  1,320  dozen  per  acre.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  over 
lOOO  doflsen  per  acre  can  be  obtained  in  an  average  season  from 
Icir^zed  trees  in  full  bearing ;  it  is  therefore  proliable  that  the 
TM  for  1890  includt:'d  the  return  from  a  considerable  number 
Bttg  trees.  The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  industry  in 
I  year  since  1879,  The  number  of  orangeries  during  1890-91 
\  2fi4Bf  the  average  area  being  aljout  4  acres. 
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Area  of  Orangeries, 


Ycv  ended  31 
ltvt;h. 

Area,  of  OntngvrCet. 

Ycftr  endod  31 
March, 

Arm  Ol  Onxiganvk 

Acres. 

AeroA, 

1879 

4/287 

1886 

7J33 

1880 

5,106 

1887 

7,9i20 

1881 

5,»39 

1888 

8,875 

lSd2 

6,301 

1889 

10»85l 

1883 

6J10 

]8!M) 

9.804 

1884 

7.i^8 

1891 

11,288 

1885 

6,011 

» qimntity 
( fruit 
ort«d. 


nbcr  of 
orcb&fdA. 


ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  very  little  alt 
in  the  area  under  gardens  and  orchards.     Tlie  cultivation  of  ( 
varieties  of  fruit  besides  oranges  and  grapes  appears  to 
gresHing,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  progress  observable  i 
all  other  bmnclies  of  agiiculture.      Yet   tlie   ColoDj  oonao 
annually  very  large  quantities  of  imported  fniit,  which  coulJ 
successfully  gi'own  within  its  own   litnits.     Leaving  out  of  oouJ 
sideration  the  large  importation  of  tropical  fruit  from  Fiji,  Nr 
Crtledonia,  and  Queensland,  some  of  which  might  be  cultivated  i 
the  sub- tropical  }^ortion  of  New  South  Wales,  the  iniportaUam 
other  fruit  is  very  considerable.     Tlius  in  1890,  Tasmania,  Que 
land,  South  Australia,   Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  tho  XJn 
States,  supplied  New  South  Wales  with  green  fruit  to  the  valne* 
XI 4 6,827,  while  other  green  fruity  mostly  the  produce  of  Fiji  J 
subtropical  countries,  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  X76,i'»>-'^ 
The  importation  of  dried  and  candied  fruit  during  the  same  peru»i 
amounted  to  £111,121,  and  that  of  nuts  to  £10,386.      New  ^uiki 
Wales  is  therefore  dependent  on  tho  outside  world,  to  the  ( 
of  £344,600  for  fruit,  most  of  which  could  be  advani 
cultivated  within  its  own  territory. 

The  number  of  orchards  during  1890-91  was  8,868,  and  the  i 
22,355  acres,  of  which  1G,081  acres  were  productive,  and  6,3llj 
were  not  yet  in  bearing. 
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With  regard  to  the    iijmres  representing  the    area    of    the  Orangeries  and 

o  A  o  Orcharda. 

orangeries  and  orchards,  it  should  be  understood  that  in  many 
Instances  part  of  a  holding  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  oranges 
Boid  lemons,  and  part  to  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  tell  under  which  head  the  holding  should 
be  classed.  It  is  believed  that  the  area  under  oranges  and  lemons 
In  1890  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  though  the 
figures  of  1889  and  1891  appear  unduly  large  owing  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  areas  which  were  in  1890  classed  as  orchards. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  census  of  agricultural  machines  and  other  implements  used  in  Agricultural 

.  *^  implements. 

xarming  and  allied  pursuits  was  taken  in  1891;  they  were  divided 
anto  three  classes — agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairy  implements — 
idiowing  the  following  as  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  in 
«ach  class  used  throughout  the  Colony  : — 


Number. 

Agricultural  Implements. 
Extractors — Tree  &  Stump 
Food-preparing  Apparatus. . 
Grinders — Bark  

Number. 

AgricuUurcU  Implements. 

627 

6,272 

63,254 

531 

2,138 

723 

101 

3,557 

7,571 

385 

54 

111 

71 

7 

150 

49 

460 

^fK  of  Horee-power  

152 

^^rt8  and  Waggons   

169 

^^huhera — Clod  

Harrows — Zig-zag  

24,258 

„         Com  

Chain 

2,162 

^Itivatore— Horee-power. . 
Otters—Bark 

„          Disc    

2,437 

Hoes  &  Grubbers- Horse-pr. 
Huskers — Com   

787 

„       Horse-pr.— Chaff... 
„       Handpr.       „     ... 
„       Steam            „     ... 

1,596 

Incubatora    

304 

Mills— Bone 

46 

Travellinir 

,,        Cider  

16 

^^itters  and  Slicers. ........... 

,,        Flour  

76 

,,        Horse-power 

27 

C^istribntors — Manure  

drills — Seed 

Grape 

Malt 

81 
24 

levators  or  Stackers 

Oil-cake 

51 
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AgricuUurcU  Implement,  ^.—conHmted. 


AgricuUurcU  Implements, 

Mowers — Hay 

Plouglis — Single  Furrow  . 

,,  Double 

„  Three 

„  Four 

Six 

, ,  Above  six 

„  Potato 

,,  Steam 

,,  Stump- jumping. 

,,  Subsoil 

„         Sulky  or  Riding. 

•     „  Vineyard    , 

Planters — Com  

,,  Potato    

Presses— Ensilage  

,,         Hay  and  Straw  .. 

,,         Horse-power  

,,         Steam  

Wine 

Pulpers  and  Graters— Root 
Pumps — Hand-power    

„         Horse-power  

„         Calif  omian 

,,         Steam  

,,         Irrigation    

Rakes — Horse-power — Hay 

Reapers— Side  delivery 

Reapers  and  Mowers 

Reapers  and  Binders 

Rollers— Field 

Scarifiers  qt  Scufflers     

Screens — Grain 


Number. 


3,015 

38,675 

6,378 

707 

74 

154 

82 

4 

37 

68 

265 

254 

515 

38 

63 

763 

27 

3 

311 

54 

4,036 

329 

168 

591 

212 

3,234 

585 

1,993 

1,740 

6,291 

7,473 

262 


Agricultural  ImpUmenU, 
Seed  Sowers  —  Broadcast — 

Hand-power 

Seed  Sowers  —  Broadcast — 

Horse-power    

Spraying  Machines 

Steam-engines — 

Fixed 

No.  of  Horse-power 

Portable    

No.  of  Horse-power 

Traction    

No.  of  Horse-power 

Steam      Cultivating      Ma-1 
chinery — 

Cultivators  or  Scarifiers,  j 

Harrows   ...  i 

Strippers  j 

Threshing     and     Finishing 
Machines —  I 

Hand-power j 

Horsepower    ' 

Steam 

Vats— Wine 

Water-lifters  —  Chain    or 
Bucket  

Wind-mills    

Winnowers — Hand-power. , 

„  Horse-power.. 

Dairy  ImpUmenU. 

Chums — Horse-power  

„         Handpower 

„         Steam  


Coolers  and  Refrigerators — 
Milk 


406 
19 

6^ 
5,35S 

3.72J 
% 

222 


91 
4€ 

2,888 

1.481 
4tf 
14S 

%^ 

440 

728 

3,018 

:s 

10 
11.91? 

9I» 
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JfffknUttral  ImplemtnU,  dtc—a^nifinxitd. 


Dairy  Implement, 
Iin»— Curd 


'iunp* — Brine  and  Salting 
Machines 


Sepamton  —  Hand- 

Separmtdra  —  Horse 
BT ♦..,..,.,,.,,. 

Separators — Bteam* . 

beeae  ...<., ,,,. 

CordQ     ,.., ,.., 

'-workcra — Hand 

Power 


Number. 


76 

809 

78 

18d 

84 

303 

2,610 

581 

20t> 

12 


Pastoral  ImpIemenU. 
Excavators,  or  Earth-scoops 

—side    ...» ,..*.. 

Excavators,  or  Earth -scoops 

— wheel    ,.,,.... 


Machines  — Sheep -shearing, 
No.  of  Stands..,..,,..,. 


^[Achines — Woolwaahing  , . 

Wool-preasea —  Hand-power 
,,  Hydraulic 

,,  Steam   ,., 

Well  -Ixj  ring  Plant  , 


Ncunber. 


1.747 

i504 

2,051 
116 

3,5G8 
63 
36 
82 


be  value  of  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairy  implements, 
othvT  articles  mentioned  in  the  above  list,   is  eatimated  at 
E2|722,996,  that  of  pastoral  implements  alone  being  £218^741, 
b^  value  of  Buch  articlea  as  were  uaed  in  purely  agricultural 
erations,  rnclucHng  dairy  farming,  being  returned  at  £2,504, 2ri5, 
laboat  33s,  per  acre  cultivated,  including  permanent  grass  and 
land.s.     Sheep-shearing  machines   are  every  year  coming 
►  more  general  use  tkronghout  the  Colony,  the  total  number  of 
LAt  work  last  season  being  2,651. 


JSNSILAGE. 

vaJue  of  ensilage  from  fodder  is  slowly  beginning  to  meet 

ppreciation,   although   this  valuable   meana  of   preserving 

is  not  as   extensively  practisetl  aa   it  should  be  in  a 

atry  subject  to  frequent  and  sometimes  disastrous  drougfetg* 

tlie  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  pres»jnt 

BW   South  Wales  106   silos  only,  the  greater  number  being 

ta  ihm  Southern  Coast  districts,  where  dairy-farming  is  one 
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of  the  principal  industries.  The  total  capacity  of  these  siloB  i 
stated  at  344,585  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  3,250  cubic  &0 
per  silo,  the  weight  of  ensilage  fodder  preserved  last  yeai*  beiiij 
given  as  5,132  tons,  or  48*4  tons  per  silo  ; — 


SZ^' 

Capacity  in 
cubic  feet. 

Toofof 
Enatagtoiik 

Northern  Division, 
Coast 

4 
2 
4 

2,965 
2,760 
5,150 

27 

Table-land 

15 

Western  Slopes   

199 

Totals,  Northern  Division 

10 

10,875 

241 

East  Central  Division. 
Coast  

3 

1 

10 
6 

1,752 

2,400 

21,704 

2,560 

93 

Metropolis  and  Environs  

60 

Table- land 

1,600 

Western  Slopes 

158 

Totals,  East  Central  Division... 

20 

28,416 

1,911 

Southern  Division, 
Coast  

44 
17 
10 

139,982 

13,374 

146,642 

9230 

Table-land 

194 

Western  Slopes 

3dO 

Totals,  Southern  Division  

71 

299,998 

2,764 

Western  Division  

5      1         5,296 
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Little  has   been   done   in   Ne\ 
irrigation.     Isolated  efforts  in  that 
as  having  met  with  success,  but  n 
servation   and   distribution   has 
enterprise  would  be  so  vast,  the  ai 
and  the  interests  to  be  served  are 
organisation  could  successfully  cop 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  care  of  1 
The  Water  Conservation  Branch 
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IRRIGATION* 


is  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  obtaining  sttfficient 
v^p^phical  data  to  form  the  basis  of  a  cotnpreliensive  scheme  of 
ation^  and  the  country  is  being  traversed  in   idl  directions  to 
ain  the  contour  of  its  surface. 

he  following  table  gives  the  area  irrigated  by  private;  enterprise 

•eh  div^ision  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  kind  and  number 

apleroents  and  machinery  in  use  for  the  purpose.     The  larger 

irrigated    are   situated   in    the   Riverina   district  and    the 

watered  by  the  Murray,  Mwrrumbidgee,  and  the  Lachlan 

where  13,17%3  acres  are  irrigated  out  of  a  total  of  l!3,106 

for  the  whole   of  New   South    Wales,  througliout   w^hich 

Ition  opcratioTLs  necessitate  the  aggregate  power  of  212  pumps, 

rindmilb,  and  449  water-lifting  ini piemen ts  : — 


IrrlgKted. 

ImplenH'nti  and  MaohiiMfy. 

Electorates. 

IrriRatlon 

Water 

Ch^ri  and 
BackieL 

Windinillij. 

Tforthtm  Divkion* 

acres, 

m4 

7 

10 

9 

26 

84 

29 

Amnd.,. ., 

21 

77 

TotaU,  Northern  Division.., 

2,263      1 

26 

lie 

127 

JSaM  Centred  Division, 

\ 

=07 
4,011 

14 
11 

33 
18 

5 
1 

11 
50 

48 

MDolifl  ftnd  Ka virona  

|.iaa)d.., .».. 

48 

M 

im  Slopes  ..,..,.. 

68 

Tolalfi.  East  Central  Division 

9,444            76 

e?    1 

240 

im  Slonea  ...  ......... 

513 
535 

8,215 

la 

22 
23 

3 

12 
33 

40 

50 
113 

T4»to)««  Southern  Diviaiua ... 

9,26^ 

58 

48 

203 

WfMem  DiviHan. 
bmSbpei 

2,136 

52 

218 

152 
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Settlement. 

THE  systems  adopted  for  the  settlomeiit  of  an  industrid 
lation  on  the  lands  of  Kew  Soutli  Wales  have  hs&ti 
and  have  differed  wid€»lj  according  to  the  various  stages  1 
Colony  a  progress  and  development     In  the  fii'st  period  of  i 
nient  land  was  aliriiated  hy  grants,  orders,  and  dedicatioD^j 
power  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  lands  resting  solely 
Governor.      In  this  way   gmnts,  fretiuently  of  extensiv*  i 
were  made  in  favour  of  naval  and  military  ofiieers  and  m«ft,i 
free  immigrants.      Regulations  for  the  sale  of  lands  and  i 
allotments  were  prom  id  gated  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1R31,  in  vUi 
the  principle  of  sale  by  anction  was  introduced,  the  mininmm  [ 
of  country  lands  being  then  Hxed  at  5s.  per  acre.     This  miaini 
was  raiaed  to  I2s.  per  acre  in  the  year  1839,  and  two  years i 
wards  it  was  increased  to  208.  in  the  district  of  Port  Phillifvli 
minimum  price  of   1 2s.    per  acre  being  resumed  for  the 
Colony  in  the  following  year.     It  was  again  increased  in  1 
20s.  per  acre,  with  liberty  to  select  at  the  upset  price 
portions  offered  and  not  bid  for,  or  when  the  deposit  was  fori 
The  principle  of  selection  appears  therefore  for  the  first  Uwni 
that  date  in  the  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales,  bat  lid 
to  portions  of  land  already  measured  for  sale  at  auctioiL 
system  histed  uctil  the  abrogation  of  the  Order  in  Council,  J 
the  introduction  of  new  legislation  by  tlie  Parliament 
South  Wales.      The  following  data  show  the  ipvogeom 
alienations  at  various  epochs  up  to  the  date  upon  which  itei 
of  1861  became  law  ;^ 

Area  atteaated  under  Surveyor-GenGrat  Oxley  previooA 

to  iBt  Janunry.  1828  ...,, 1.617^ 

TotnJ  areu  of  Ititid  idJeuated  as  per  return  and  Gkjvern* 

men t  map,  J837    4,418^79 

Total  area  of  land  ahenated  in  all  fomiB  previoua  to  ld6l    7,339wV 


OCCITPATIOJr  OF  LANDS. 


The  canrlitions  of  colonization  greatly  altered  under  tlie  powerful 
^ttmctioll  of  tbe  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitment  of  the 
^A  for  gold  had  died  out  the  queBtion  of  land  settlenjont  had  to 
M  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
das  of  immigranta  of  a  diderent  type  to  those  contemplate  by 
fanner  enactments,  the  result  being  the  passing  of  the  Crown 
Mji6&  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Eohertson. 
Wore  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  settlement  rendered 

diffictilt  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 

rdianceB  of  sucoess.  Tbe  new  measure  aimed  at  f/idlitjiting 
Sffttlemeot  of  an  industrial  agricultural  population,  side  by 
ie  with  the  pastoral  tenants,  and,  with  this  view  the  Act  intro- 
icej  a  principle  entii-ely  new  to  the  land  legislation  of  the 
laoy,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in  limited  areas,  h^/ore 
T'Vfy,  To  tliis  privilege  was  attached  the  condition  of  hojiA  Jid^ 
lenee,  and  the  land  was  to  l>e  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  payable 
instalments,  or  partly  remainini^  at  interest.  The  principle 
unconditional  sales  was,  howt^ver,  maintained,  and  during  the 
taty-tbre-e  years  the  Act  of  1861  was  in  operation  there  were 
d  23,470,140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572»001  acres  by 
Ction,  improvement  purchase,  or  otherwise  without  conditions ; 
total  aresi  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.  In  a  very  large 
mber  of  caae^  the  land  selected,  or  purchased,  reverted  to  the 
,tj»,  an  that  the  abaolute  ai-ea  sold,  or  in  process  of  sale,  when 
Act  of  1884  came  into  force^  amounted  to  only  32,819,023 
bciSdeft  7,338,539  acres  alienated  previously  to  186K 


Crovm  T^nda 
Act  of  1^(11. 


Ihe  occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  waste  lands  of  SSJupJiUML 
South  Wales  was  at  first  allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly 
Under  the  old  Bquatting  regiilations  any  person  was  at 
to  i^ply  for  such  a  license  to  occupy  nina  the  extent  of 
dch  was  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of   the  surrounding 
the  licensing   fee  being  fixed   at   j£10  per  year  for  a 
of  25  square  miles,  or  16,000  acres  in  extent,  X2   lOs, 
um  being  charged  for  every  five  additional  square  miles. 
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The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9tli  March,  1847,  which  rendered  itl 
ful  for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  i 
such  regulations  iis  should  secern  meet  for   the  sale  and 
tion  of  the  waste  lands,  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
introducing  an  entirely  different  system  in  the  legislation  fori 
pastoral  oct;upation  of  lands  in  New  South  Wales.     Hithertai 
tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the  fee  was  paid  on  the  < 
of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.    For  this  system  was  suh 
a  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  leases,  and  the  license  was 
upon  the  stock^carrying  capacity  of  the  runs.     Under  the  i 
tiona  pronmlgated   in   1847  the  country  was   divided  into] 
parts — ^the  settled,  the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  dil 
For  the  latter  division  the  term  of  the  fwistoral  leases  was  i 
a  period  of  fourt^x-n  years  ;  in  the  intermediate  di\i&ion  thW 
was  reduced  to  eight  years^  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  ] 
tenure  was  retain etl.     The  licensing  fee  was  charged  at  the  I 
XIO  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number  of  i^ttle- 
was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock  eaiTying  capabilities  of  «l 
could  be  assessed — and  ^2  10s.  was  charged  for  every  ailditi 
1,000  sheep  or  the  proportion  of  cattle  which  the  run 
mated  to  carry.     In  the  settled  districts  lands  were  let  for  | 
pui^joses  only^  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1  square  mile  i 
the  annual  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.     The  I 
of  alienated  lands  wore  permitted  to  depasture  their  sti 
Crown  lands  adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  cluirge,  this  j 
Kuptttion  Aet  however,  constituting  only  a  commonage  right     Tlie 

Act  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaa 
a  new  system,  which  limited  the  tenure  of  pastoral  lease*  iol 
years  in  the  unsettled,  and  intermediate  or  second-class  i 
districts,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  optJD  10  \ 
opi^rations  of  the  free  selectors.  Tlie  evils  resulting  frttt  I 
.system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884  the  measure  at  pi 
force,  the  provisions  of  which,  with  regard  to  pastoral  occup" 
are  described  further  on. 


LA^'D  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE. 
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ClfOWN  LANDS  ACTS  OF  JSS4  AND  1$89. 

I  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  finally  super- Free  selection 

hi  liy   that  of  1884,   with   the   supplementary   enactment  of 

|9,     Tbough  differing  widely  from  the  former   Act  in  many 

it  particulars  these  measures  maintain  the  principle  of 

selection  before  survey,  but   with  one  essential  dilfercnce* 

der  the   original   Act    the  whole   f^rea  of   the  Crown  lands 

he   Colony    was   thrown  open    to    free    selection,    and    the 

held  under  pastoral  leases  were  not  exempted  from  the 

ition  of  the  law.     Thus  were  created  considerable  difficulties 

rccn  the  two  principil  classes  of  settlers — the  squatters  and 

electors,     Wliile  mainbaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 

ey,  the  aim  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  was  to  give  fixity 

lure  to  tJie  pastoral  lessees  and  obtain  a  larger  rental  from 

public  lands,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  tincon- 

ly.     The  Act  of  1884  became  law  on  the   Ist  January, 

and  that  of    1889   came   into   operation   on   the   1st  of 

Boiber  of  that  year. 


Bder   thejie   measures   the  whole  Colony  is   subdivided  mto  J^***™*^^^*^^* 

natural    divisions,    each   of    which   ia    further   subdivided 

various  land  districts,  one  or  more  such   districts  forming 

diviidona,  the  administration  of   which  is  entrusted  to  a 

Land    Board,   composed   of    a   chairman   and    not    more 

iwo  assessors.     In  each  land  district  resides  a  land  agent, 

duty  is  to  receive  all  applications  for  land,  in  accordance 

certain  regulations  having  the  force  of  law.     The  decisions 

Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to  the  Land 

The  composition  of  the  Land  Court  involved  one  of  tiie 

ipal  innovations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation  of  the 

»  by  the  Act  of  1889  ;   by  its  constitution  and  powers  it  in 

to  free  the   administration  of   the  kw   from   political 

21 
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intorference.  Tliis  Court  is  composed  of  a  President 
menibera  appoint<?d  by  the  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  tr 
of  ftdmiDistratioii  have  the  force  of  judgraents  of  the  Su 
Court;  but  whenever  questions  of  Imw  become  iiivoh 
case  may  bu  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court^  either  is]k 
written  request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Lajid 
acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgiiTenta  given  on  this 
are  final  and  conclusive.  The  conditions  of  alienation  and  p 
occupation  of  Crown  lands  difTer  in  each  of  the  three^ 
above  named. 


Boundttiw  and 


ditiotml  pur 


2 


Eastkrn  Division. 

The  eastern  division  has  an  area  of  00,152,000" 
includes  a  broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-gfltt 
a  line  nearly  parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  pfl 
way  between  the  small  settlementH  of  Bonshaw  and  Beng» 
the  Dumaresq  River,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  teruiias 
Howlong  on  the  river  Murray,  and  thus  embraces  the  a 
district  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  south 
lands.  In  thia  division  lie  all  the  original  centres  of 
and  the  mavkuti  of  the  Colony  are  more  readily 
than  to  the  otlier  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be  to 
of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  Colony.  For  tlte 
the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Cr 
are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the  central  and  V| 
divisions;  nevertheless,  every  person  above  the  age  of  i 
upon  any  part  of  the  Crown  lands  not  specially 
from  purchase,  select  an  area  from  40  to  610  acres 
together  with  a  conditional  lease  of  contiguous 
cannot  cxcee^l  thrice  the  area  of  the  conditional  pur 
price  demanded  by  the  State  is  a  uniform  one  of  JBI 
per  acre  being  deposited  on  making  the  application,  aad^ 
paid  by  instalments  of  Is.  per  aci-e  per  year,  together  witl 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balanca  The  instalmeatfi 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  though  the  whole  of 


EASTERN   DirrSION. 
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•■I  in  00©  sam  at  tlie  8ele<jtar*a  option,  i^rhen  the  mstalments  p'Wi'^it'^'n  of 
duft  Tbe  sftlector  is  required  to  reside  for  a  term  of  five  jJItJ/*'*  "^ 
1%  and»  wilhin  two  years  from  the  date  of  occu|iatioii^  to 
the  boundariea  of  his  coiiditionally  purchased  land  with  a 
Btantial  fienoe,  and  maintain  the  »ame  in  good  order  and  con* 
Upon  application  to  the  Land  Board,  however,  the 
If  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  other  improvertionts  of  a 
maneQi  and  substantial  nature  in  lieu  of  ft^ncing.  On  tha 
ifjlHion  of  his  term  of  continuous  residence  the  selector  is  at 
8rty  to  conditionally  purchase  additional  areas  contig^uous  to 
original  purchase,  in  extent  from  40  to  G40  acre«,  and 
V  if  be  has  also  a  conditional  leasehold,  purchase  the  whoiii 
the  area  of  the  said  leasehold,  and,  in  the  oas«  of  addl* 
Dal  pqrchnaes,  tbe  conditions  as  to  residence  are  not  required, 
igh  that  of  fencing  remains  unaltered.  Any  person  over  16 
of  age  may  select,  and  married  women,  judicially  sepamted 
tlieir  husbands,  are  also  allowed  to  select  in  tlieir  own  light 
ftors  talcing  up  lands  adjoining  the  parents'  selection  may  fulfil 
conditions  of  residence  under  the  parental  roc*f. 

*onditi^Hal  kamhokU. — The  couditional  leasehold,  in  conjunc- ^)™^*^,f«"^,'^ 

•^  of  cK»nclitioiuki 

with  a  selection,  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  a  ^^^^^^'oid 
rly   rental   tixed   by    the   Local   Land    Board,    subject  to    the 

ral  of  the  Minister*  and  under  conditions  of  fencing  within  ' 

jears  of  tbe  date  of  the  coiifirmation  of  tbe  apjilieatiun,  the 
fence,  however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  conditional 
lehaae  and  the  lease. 

Conditional  leases  may  at  any  time  during  their  currency  lie  Le»*»t><mv«rt«4 

into  puxohMet, 
nrerted   into  additional    conditional    purchases,  and  the   term 

fjsidence  on  both  the  origjna!  pnrchtise  and  the  lease  together 

not  exceed  a  period  of  Bve  years  from  date  of  application. 

Vm^ruidmUiai  conditioned  purchases. — Land   may  be  selected 
m  conditions  as  to  residence,  but  the  terms  under  which 
ly  be  thus  taken   up  are  more  stringent  than  when  the 
is  a  rmidential  one.     la  the  first  place,   the  ar  a  is  limit  of  uro*. 
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limited  to  a  maximum  of  320  acreS|  and  no  additional  conditio 
purchase  may  be  made  except  for  such   additional  areas,  wh 
together  with  that  of  the  original  purcliase,  do  not  exceed 
maximum,  and  no  conditional  lease  may  be  granted.     The  pn 
must  be  fenced  in  within  twelve  months  after  survey^  the  ' 
ol  fencing  not  being  included  in  that  of  the  permanent  imp 
ments,  which  must  be  made  within  five  years  after  survey,  tof 
sporacrc     extent  of  XI  per  acre.     Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by 
State  has  been  iixed  at  £2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  subseqi 
instalments  being  likewise  double  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  I 
the  case  of  ordinary  conditional  purchases.    Lastly,  no  person  \ 
21  years  of  age  may  select  under  this  clause,  and  no  person  htv 
already  taken  up  a  non-renidential  selection,  may  be  permittefl  ( 
make  any  other  conditional  purchase  whatsoever  under  this  Act 

Speeiul  areas  may  also  be  reserved  from  the  operations  of  1 
ordinary  conditional  purchaae  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  nUkT  I 
thrown  open  to  Belection  under  different  terms  as  to  payment,  i 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence.     But,  in  such 
areas,  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  XI  IDs.  peri 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence,  noun 
purchasers  being  cliarged  double  the  price  demanded  frotn 
former,  and  the  maximum  area  of  one  such   purchase   t.^  fixwi  I 
at  320  aci'es* 

Central  Divisiojj. 

gwndaries  and       The  central  division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area  of  55,460»OI 
acres,  extending  from  north  tn  south  between  the  western  UflA| 
the  eastern  division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  tbi) 
intyrc  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149'  of  east  1<»f'L'"f'^" 
and  following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  '  i  ^i  ^ 
Creek  ]  thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Bogan  River,  and  acn)*«  ^  | 
the  river  Lachlan,  between  the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Oa 
doboHn,  along  the  Laehhm  to  Balranald,  and  thence  to  the  JQOctk 
of  the  Edward  River  with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Yictfid 


^ 


WESTEHK  DIVISION, 


Tlie  central  division  thus  embiuces  the  upper  basin  of  the  Darling  J 

JUver  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony,  and  portions  of  those  ^^M 

of  the  Liichlan,  the  Miirrunibidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the  ^^M 

Murray  in  the  south.     This  teLiitory  has,"  hitherto,  been  mainly  ^^M 

pveu  over  to  pastoral  occupation  ;  but  there  is  every  warrant  for  1 

impposing  that  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully  ^M 

be  carried  on,  side  by  side,  over  a  considerable  part  of  it.  ^^M 

Cofiditional  pureltastfi  and  leases, — In  this  division  land  may  be  ^^M 

conditionally  purcliasetl  under  the  same  terms  as  to  residence,  ^^M 

fencing  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment  as  required  in  ^^M 

ihe  eastern   division  j   but  the  limit  of  an  individual   selection  ^H 
|1iaa  been  fixed   at    2,560  acres,    with    a   corres[>ondmg  increase  and  othe"*^    I 

l«f  the  conditional   lease  to  three  times  that  area.     The  ncreage  J 

vhich  may  be  purchased  without  residence,  as  well  as  the  conditions  ^^fl 

^  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for  the  central  as  for  the  eastern  ^^| 

win  jtpeciai  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  beer  ^H 

.  at  640  acres  in  the  central  division.  ^H 

Western  Division.  ^H 

be  western  division  comprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated  ^^M 
ireen  the  western  limit  of  the  central  division  and  the  South  limlta  wjd  iiit««l 

Qstralian  border.       It  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000   acres,  ^^J 

Wratered  entirely  by  the  Darling  River.     This  }>art  of  New  South  ^^M 

yV'ales  in  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.     Water  conserva-  ^H 

feion,  irrigation,  and  occupation,  may  in  time  counteract  climatic  ^^M 

Conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make  agriculture  possible  ^^| 

N'er  this  large  area^  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any  ^H 

Ikind  of  crop.     Bui  legislation  in  regard  to  occupation  and  settle-  ^^M 

^«nt  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for  many  ^^M 

jp^earft  there  will  1>e  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement.  ^H 

tocrefore,  conditional  purchases,  except  in  special  areas,  are  not  ^^^ 

iUowed.     Pastoral  settlement,  in  this  division,  is  encouraged  in  ^^M 

■e  form  of  homestead  leases.  ^H 
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Patttoral  lm§es, — Under  the  Act  of  1884,  the  squaUers,  whoti 
hitherto  held  runs  under  leases  which  di<l  not  exempt  the 
from   the  o|jvmtioa  of  the  free  eelection  system,  were  invited  ' 
surrender  their  lenses  to  the  Crown,  and  submit  to  the  subdivts 
of  the  unalienated  portion  of  their  runs  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  part  waa  returned  to  the  Crown  lessee,  under  an  iDdefei 
lease,    for   a    tixed  term  of  years,  according  to  the  geog 
dimion  in   whicJi   the    run   was   situated,    while   the   rema 
portion   was  leased   under   annual  occupation  licenses,  rene^ 
from  year  to  year,  remaining  oi^en  for  selection  under  the  ho 
stead  lease  clause*      The   Crown  Lands   Act   of   1889   did 
interfei'e  with  the«e  provisions,  but  the  tenure  of  pastoral  le 
in  the  western  division  only,  was  fixed  at  twenty-oue  ye 
rental  determined  upon  an  assessment  made  for  seven  y^rej 
reassessment  made  every  seventh  year  of  the  leasees  currency,  I 
term   of   twenty-one  years  being   susceptible   of  extension  for  I 
further  period  of  seven  years  if  the  laud  has  been  improved  ifi^ 
satisfactory  manner.     In  the  central  division  the  term  of 
leases  extends  to  ten  years,  and  in  the  eastern  division  to 
years  only  ;  in  each  case  the  rent  is  determined  by  a8SM>ssnient,  I 
no  minimum  is  fixed  in  any  division,     Under  the  Act  of 
the  Minister  for  Lands  claimed  tlie  pf»wer  of  de^nitely  £] 
rental  of  Cro^vn   Leases  at  a  rate  other  than  appmisod  hf^ 
Laud  Boards.     This  claim  gave  rise  to  contentic^is  and  4 
which  were  met  by  the  passing  of  a  sliort  measare,  knawii  m  1 
"CiH:>wn  Rents  Act  of  1800."     By  the  terms  of  this  Act 
such  case  may   be  referred  to  the  Land  Court  who  deten 
upon  this  appeal  the  proper  rate  at  whicii  rental  should  havi 
paid  by  the  applicant  under  the  Crown  I^aiids  Act  of  1 884,  fn 
the  commenc<Mnent  of  the  lease,  and  the  proper  rate  payabU  i 
reappraise  men  t  or  other  alterations  are  made  in    pursuance 
the  Acts  of  1884  and   1889.     In  tlie  centt^  division  an  ej; 
sion  of  five  years  may  be  grantetl  to  the  holder  of  a  pastoral 
Upon   the  ex|iiration  of    a  pastoml    lease    the   lands  coc 
therein  may  be  re-let,  or  may  be  subdivided  and  let  b/  \ 
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'  irnd&r,  as  a  paittorEl  lease,  or  may  be  resumed  by  tlie  Govern- 

■t|  and  all  imiirovenients  on  the  knd  at  the  expiration  of  the 

I  beoome  tiie  property  o£  the  Crown,  without  compenBatioti. 

I  Oetupaiion  Ucens^:^. — Besides  the  leases  for  a  fixed  period  tlms 

anted  to  ruB-holtlers  of  half  the  ynalienated  poitions  of  their 

kns,  licences  may  be  granted  to  occupy  resumed  areas  or  vacant 

In  this  case  the  application  for  euch  occupation  license 

be  made  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  pastoral  lease,  and 

\  ileposit  made  at  the  rate  of  X2  per  section  of  C40  acres,  part  Deposit  wia 

'  tcirm. 

irlitch  sum  may  be  refunded  when  the  license  fee  is  fixed  by 
Minister,  after  appraisement.  These  occupation  licenses  are 
anted  only  for  a  l^rnj  of  one  y*^ar,  and  do  not  exempt  the  land 
ocQ  tbo  operations  of  other  clauses  of  the  Land  Act. 

ifymi$9$ead  leases, — In  the  western  division,  homestead  leases 

a   currency  of   fifteen   years    may   be   granted   within    the 

aed  areas  or  vacant  lands.     The  portion  which  may  be  taken 

under  this  clause  cannot  be  less  tban  2,560  acres,  nor  more 

in  10,-10  acres.     These  leases  are  granted  upon  application  Conditioti  d 

the  lioada  (Mice,  and  on  payment  of  a  deposit  equal  to  1  d.  feocing- 

of  the  ii.rea  applied  for.       The  applicant   must    reside 

I  hia  leaae  for  a  petnod   of  at  least  six  consecutive  months 

«acli  of   tlie   tii*st   five  years  of    his  lease.       During   the 

t»a  jears  of  occupation  the  lessee  must  enclose  the  whole 

tbc  leane^  with  a  fence  according  to  a  pi*escribed  design ;  but 

Land    Boaixi   may   grant   an   exemption    from   fencing  any 

,  or  other  boundary  under  certain  ci re um stances,  provided 

•abstantld  improvements  are  erected  in  lieu   thereof.     On  Term  of  I 

iexptmtion  ol  the  term  of  fifteen  yeat^s,  above  mentioned,  an 

,  Off  seven  years  may  be  granted,  if  it  appears  to  the  Land 

1  tbai  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  has  been  improved, 

r  thai  tbo  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  have  been  satisfactorily 

the  land  l»enefited.     At  the  end  of  tlie  final  term  the 

!  lease  may  be  again  leased  as  such  by  auction  or  tender, 

Ih*  l^  oot^iug  tenant  is  not  entitled    to   compensation   for 
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improvemetita.     Persons  who  obtain  homestead  leases  ore, 
ever,  recjuired  to  pay  for  existing  iiuproveineiits  on  tlie  Ir-nd  1 
leased^  at  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Boartl.    Holders  of  pastoral  leases  are  not  pei^mitted  to  hold  hon 
stead  leases,  neither  can  any  person  hold,  or  causo  to  be  held  I 
his  behalfj  more  than  one  such  lease. 


r  may 
i  9crub 


nit  of  area 
1  terms  o( 


Scrub   leases. — Besides   pastoral   and   homestead    leases, 
leases  are  granted  under  the  Act  for  speeial  purposes*     On 
recommendation   of    the   Local  Land  Board  the   Minister 
declare  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  scrali 
noxious  undergrowth,  to  be  scrub  land^  and  such  may  be  leased  I 
a  term  not  exceeding  twenty -one  years,  and  in  areas  not  etxo 
10/JIO  aci-es,  and  not  less  than  ^40  acres  to  any  person,! 
to  rental  fixed  by  assessment.     Every  holder  of  a  scrub  le 
required  to  commence  destroying  the  scrub  within  three  mooll 
after  thrr  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  take  all  such  steps  i 
this  object  as  the  Local  Land  Boartl  may  frora  time  to  time  i 


rolimow       Lands  covered  with  snow  during  part  of  the  year  may  be  le 
in  areas  not  less  than  1,280  acres,  and  not  exceeding  10,240 1 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  with  a  right  of  extension  for  ^ 
years  more,   subject  to  an  annual  rental  determined  by  the  J 
loHnierior  Board*   Lands  which,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior  charactierl 
isolated  position,  may  not  have  been  held  under  tenure,  or  1 
been  abandoned,  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  tender  for  a  ] 
not  exceeding  twenty  years. 


Upon  application  by  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  for  ] 
rwisWii.     to  bore  or  search  for  water  upon  the  land  held  under  an  oecnp 
license,   an  area  not  exceeding   10,240  acres  in  one  block  on  1 
resumed  areu  may  be  temporarily  exempted  from  sale  or  ] 
and  in  the  event  of  artesian  water  in  sufficient  quantity 
discovered,  the  said  area  may  be  held  under  a  fixed  leaaCpll 
term  of  whidi  may  not  exceed  the  currencj  of  the  pastoral  leH 
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Anntml  Ims^  are  also  granted  for  paatoitil  purposes  in  areas  not  Annual  tcoites.    I 

hJtceetUog  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  by  auction  or  tender,  at  I 

h  tmnimnm  upset  annual  rental  of  £2  for  every  section  of  G40  acres,  ^J 

Rttfifi^iritial  Ua^PH  may  also  be  granted  lor  periods  not  exceeduig  ^H 

tfteen  years,  o£  areas  not  excseeding  10  acres  of  Crown  lands  witliiu  ^H 

iold  and  mineral  tieldivto  holders  of  mineiV  rights  and  licenses,  ^H 

TOT  the  puqiose  of  bondjid^  residence,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  ^H 

prescribed  as  to  rent,  erection  of  fences,  and  buildings,  ^H 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  alienation  and  occupation  ^H 

of  the  Crown  lands   described  above,  land  may  be  sold  in  the  ^H 

Ihree  di visions  of  the  Colony  nnder  the  following  provisions  : —  ^^ 

I    Auctioii  ihiUm, — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  acres  in  the  saJcs  by  auction,  1 
egate  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  be  sold  by 

tion*     The  upset  price  for  sueh  land  iii  notified  by  the  Minister,  | 

1  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  .£8  per  acre  for  town  lands,  ^J 

[10s,  for  suburban  lands,  and  L\  for  other  lands;     A  deposit  ^H 

al  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  i.s  required,  and  the  ^H 

tjce  must  be  paid  within  three  months  after  the  sale,  ^^| 

^^^rchrist^  Oil  gold-fields.— On   gold-tields   any  person    in  duly  GoidfloUi   ^W 

horUed  occupation  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchase  the  J 

lion  flo  occupied,  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve-  ^H 

nU  made  on  the  land,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  tlic  Land  Board,  ^^ 

^ing  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  for  town  hmds,  and  J 

fc2  lOa.  for  suburban  or  other  lands,  or  £2  10s.  for  any  area  less  ^H 

klian  1  acre  ;  but  the  maximum  which  may  be  so  purchased  is  one  ^H 

Ijiarter  of  an  acre  for  town  lands,  and  I  acre  for  other  lands.  ^H 

■Special  sales,  without  competition,  in  the  case  of  rescission  of  gpecUJ  aaU»A, 

Hier  frontages,  reclamation  of  land  by  proprietors  of  adjoining  I 

^ha,  and  in  other  special  cases,  may  also  be  made  under  conditions  ^^m 

^kch  are  at  the  tliseretion  of  the  Minister  for  Lands  in  tlie  metro-  ^H 

^ktaQ  district,  and  of  the  Local  Land  Boards  in  the  other  districts  ^H 

^B  Act  also  provides  for  special  leases  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  ^H 

^ksy  harbours  or  rivers,  as  well  as  for  cutting  and  removiDg  timber  ^H 

Kii  Orowo  lands.  J 
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LAND  REVENUE, 
Since  the  year  1862,  wheo  the  Lands  Alienation  Act  of 
came  into  force,  there  has  been  recei*'ecl  into  the  National  Tr 
from  the  proceeds  of  lands  alienated  the  following  ausis  : — 


DeacTlption  of  Luad  Alienmiad. 


Liiijds  alienated  lieforc  the  Ut  Jjumary,  1S62  (approxituate); 

Lariils  «ol<l  in  fee-flimple,  from  l«t  January,  1862,  to  SUt 
Deeeinb^jr,  1889    .... j 

BeiKtsits,  interest,  and  balance  of  purch&ac  money  on  laudS| 
«old  condition  ally  from  Ut  Jaouary,  1862,  to  Slatj 
Deceml>er.  18S9 ..,. , ,. 

Total  omouDt  paid  Into  the  Nutioiual  Trcasnry  .,| 


nouDt  duo  to 


ITumber  of 


At  the  dose  of  1889  there  remained    due  to  the 

acc50unt  of  uni>aid  balances  on  land  conditionallj  purcUasedil 
of  about  £13,224,31 1  ;  so  tlmt  the  total  amount  of  sales  froinl 
to  the  end  of  188^a  was  £44J20,!2GT  in  all.     Dunng  the  ^ 
period  the  area  of  land  disposed  of  by  sales  was  33,864,012  i 
the  average  rate  per  acre  for  lands  of  all  kinds  sold  was, ! 
about  £1  6s. 

From   the  returns  pnblislied   liy  the  Dcimrtment  of  LazKbl 
would  apj>ear  that  from  1862  to  the  close  of  1890  the  total  na 
of  incMvidual  selections  applied  for  was  227,794,  covering  a  1 
area  of  29,873,6:^8  acres,  of  which  at  the  close  of  1890  therei 
157,062  still  in  existence,  covering  an  area  of  20,404,540  i 
Of  the  total  number  of  selections  applied  for,  18,006,  or  8*81 
cent.,  have  become  absolute  freeholds,  138,156,  or  60  per  ( 
still  in  process  of  alienation,  and  70,732,  or  31*7  per  > 
been   either  declared   void,    forfeited,    disallowed    or   will 
under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Lantl  Acts.      It  is  not  j 
to  ascertain  exactly  the   proportion  wliich  the  actual   nuiob*! 
distinct  runil  lioldings  bears  to  that  of  individual  selectiont^  I 
is  evident  that  the  numerous  portions  taken  up  ajs  additioaill 
ditional  purchases  greatly  reduce  the  numl>cr  of  holdings  "^ 
the  gradual  absorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selectiouA  fcj 
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nJ  tenants  of  the  Crown^  piincipally  in   the  ceutral  and  ^M 

hi  divisions  of  New  South  Wales,  UaTe  greatly  oontnbuted  ^^^| 

ids  the  present  state  of  the  subdivisioo  of  the  alienated  lands.  ^^^B 

^  total  area  of  land  sold  in  fee-BiiiTple,  and  for  which  deeds   ^^'^^***     fl 

issued   to  the   dose  of   1890,  was   23,156,056  acres;   tho  ^^H 

{ra&ted   for  religious,  scholastic,  and   other  public  pui-poses  ^^^H 

idiug   Oiurcli    and    School  lands   and   private   grants)   was  ^^^| 

^077   acres;    and  the  area  in  proce;^  of    alienation  under  ^^^^H 

^tem  of  deferred  payment  was  18,480,118  acres,  making  Ar**  ■ 

'  *  luiKllBnatML   ■ 

M   of  4'l,75Sjr)l   acres  ;    there   remainetl   then   a   balance  ■ 

toated  of  151,123,099  acres.     This  list  figure  includes  an  ^^^^ 

^  S,2 78,429  acres  under  conditional  lease,  which  is  virtually  ^^^| 

In  of  sale.     The   area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  ^^^H 

Used  148,122,194  acres,  and  that  leased  to  miners  under  the  ^^^| 

Ig  Act^  205,774  acres,  subdivided  as  follows: —  ^^^H 

^  bdd  aader  Pastoral  Leases  nt  the  clone  of  l8fK)  ,.  66,29*2,892  ^^H 

'  ff                Occupation  Licenses  at  the  cloae  of  I S90  60,7^0 1 ,6r}4  ^^^H 

Conditioiml  Leases                                       9,0O3,!)40  ^^H 

Hotnestend  Leases                                      7,7HO,610  ^^^H 

Annual  Leaaea                                             3,57rj,97o  ^^^H 

Scrub  Leases 71*997  ^^^H 

Special  arm  Reftitic'ntiu.1  Leases  ..,.,.,.  ...         9,343  ^^^H 

Leaae<a  under  the  Alining  Act  ,.  ,.,  .....    20o»774  ^^^^| 

Total 14^,122,194  ^^H 

i  out  of  the  total  avaiLiblearea  of  the  colony,  viz.,  195,882,150  ^^^| 

,  there  were  either  leased  or  sold  192,880,345  acres,  leaviuj^  a  ^^^H 

tse  of  only  3,001,805  acres,  representing  the  ai-ea  of  country  ^^^| 

litaUe  for  settlement  ^^^| 

SnUEAL  SETTLEMEXT-nOLDnVGS.  ^^| 
ing  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crosrn,  there  were  Holdings  j  ncn 

lUlll  U|awai>dj8* 

iKt  March,  1891,  49,9G0  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards  ~ 

Fifteen  years   j^reviously    such   holdings    numbered 

be  iDcrcase  aniourit*ed   to   26  0  i>er  cent.,  whil*^   the 

in    the  holdings   a^lvanced    from    18,210,796  to 

tl  acres,  or  126  per  cent.     There  has  been  a  very  marked 

o  increase  the  area  of  individual  holdings  duriug  the 
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of  hokihi '"  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  years,  and  this  tendency  is  visible  during  nearly  the  w! 
periud  over  which  tlie  records  extend,  as  may  be  seen  from 
accompanying  table.  In  1887  and  1888  the  average  area  decli 
considerably.  This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  result  of 
stoppage  of  the  auction  sales  of  Crown  lands,  which  wa^  ot 
the  main  features  of  the  land  policy  inaugurated  in  186L 
tendency  to  increase  was  again  observable  in  1889  and  15*90, 
bably  from  an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  large  selectioD 
consolidated  holdings  in  the  central  district  of  the  Colony, 
quent  upon  the  extension  of  the  maximum  areas  of  lajid  w 
may  b«3  taken  up  by  individual  selectors  under  the  provision 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts  at  present  in  force.  The  decrease  obsem 
in  1891  is  misleading,  as  it  is  evident  that  under  the  compuh 
clauses  of  the  Census  Act  particulai's  w  ere  obtained  from  a  i 
siderable  number  of  small  holders  who,  in  previous  ycsi 
to  furnish  any  returns. 

Average  Area  of  Holdinga. 


TMr«9id«d 
SIMardi, 

Av«rMre  ike  of 
boMInff. 

Teftr  ended 
MMarolw 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1876 

31^ 

1884 

Ml 

1877 

459 

1885 

8i:3 

1878 

4Sl 

18SG 

862 

1879 

664 

ISS7 

Sil^ 

1880 

md 

188S 

!^H 

18S1 

691 

1889 

^^H 

1882 

703 

18SK> 

^H 

18S3 

772 

1891 

a 

Tlie  increase  shown  hetw^een  the  first  and  last  yeara  of 
or  imL  ^^  ^^^   above  series  amounts  to  508  acres,  so  that  the  average  exM 
holdings   is   now    160"l    per  cent,    larger  than   in    1876. 
result  is,  in  a  certain  measure,   due  to  the  facilities  affords 
pastoral  occupiers  by  the  impmvement  clause  of  tlie  Crown  U 
Act  of   18G1,  and  its  fciubsequent  auiendments,  which  pexmil 
tliem  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  £1,  and  subsequently  at  £\ 
per  acre»  in  sections  from  40  acres  to  640  aci*e6,  areas  which 
had  improved  to  the  extent  of  £1  per  acre.     But  it  is  attii 
table  also,  and  in  a  large  degree,  to  tlie  vast  areas  of  Crown  J| 
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ifflertnl  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  fell  into 
tke  hands  ot  the  Crown  tenant's  on  whose  runs  they  were  situated. 
up  to  the  close  of  1882,  when  a  check  was  first  given  to  tliis  form  loiai  1 
alienation,  there  hatl  been  disposed  of  by  public  auction 
905,120  ikcres,  whilst  the  area  acquired  under  the  improvement 
I  amounted  to  2,305,938  acres.  At  the  date  above  mentioned, 
ftlarea  of  35,478,346  acres  had  been  alienated  throughout  New 
kh  Wale^  of  which  29,I13»24G  acres  were  sold  subsequently  to 
pAct  of  1861,  and  of  this  area  13^301,058  acres,  or  a  little  more 
L  45  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  the  auction  sales  and 
iniprovements  clauses,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  five  acres  sold 
■t  auction  to  one  bought  under  the  improved  purchase  clauses 

The  total  number  of  holdings  over  one  acre  in  extent  throughout  Number oC  ] 
tee  Colony  in  the  year  1891  was  49,960,  of  which  28,451  wei'e  in 
Ibe  occupation  of  frtX'holdei-H,  ajid  9,334  wore  held  by  tenants ; 
lS^4  occupiers  held  rente<l  lands  in  addition  to  their  free- 
^Ids,  wKikt  to  8,841  holdings  large  areas  of  lands  leased  from 
ke  Crown  were  attached  The  total  area  of  these  runil  holdings 
Wm  returned  at  41,156,877,  of  which  36,445,122,  or  88  54  per 
EnL»  were  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  4,71 1,755, 

_11'46  per  cent*,  were  held  undertenant  right.    In  the  table 
^w  these  holdings  are  distributed  into  series  of  various  areas  :— 


holdingi. 
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SETTLEMENT. 

Ccinparing  the  number  of  exUting  rurftl  Loldiogs  of 
holding*.  sizos,  a  greater  number  of  wliich  have  been  returned  this  ; 

owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Census  Act,  ^-ith  those  of  the] 
1879,  when  the  particulars  were  first  recorded,  it  will  be 
that  those  under  15  acres  have  inci'Based  77  per  cent.  ;  those  * 
15  to  200  acres  have  scarcely  advanced.     Between  200  and 
acres  the  number  of  holding?i  shows  an  increase  of  less  than  1,0 
in  number  ;  those  from  400  to  1,000  acres  increased  39-1  perc 
from   1,000  to  2,000  acres  the  increase  was  97  per  cent  ; 
2,000  to  10,000  acres  it  was  112   i>er  cent ;  while  in  the  1 
class  of  holdings,  from  10,000  acres  upwards,  the  increaae  in  nu 
has  been  over  100  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.     The  subja 
table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  various  clusses  in  i 
of  the  period  named  i — 

Holdings  of  Various  Sizes. 
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The  holdings  under  15  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking  ii 

the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  or 
and   the  increase  of    21   per  cent,    is  what   would   naturally  Wl 
expected  from  the  inci'eased  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  iKt^ 
population.     The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  find  I 
that  tlie  numlier  of  holdings  of  moderate  size  remains  muc! 
same.     In  1879  the  total  holdings  having  an  area  from  15  t 
aci^es,  amounted  to  27^501^  and  In  1889  to  only  29,212,  shov^ 
very  alight  advance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdiQ 
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S»< 


\mvfi  increased  to  a  remArkable  decree,  so  that,  at  the  close  ol  the 
1390  Uier6  were  1 1,944  holdings  of  400  acres  and  upwards  in 
cil,  oompared  with  7,443  iu  1879,  or  an  increase  of  605  per 
in  number  in  tliat  short  period.     The  area  of  holdings,  as 
irned  by  occtipierS|  in  each  year  since  1879|  is  given  below  : — 


Under  200 


FW»m  200 


1879 

1,890,293 

1880 

1.821J00 

IS81 

U816,674 

IS82 

1.800,881 

1S8.-} 

1.811.483 

1S84 

1,898,803 

1885 

1,903. 3«0 

[886 

1,848.141 

lfi87 

1,984,940 

1888 

1,948,3*5 

I88C 

2.105,555 

18SI0 

2,024.565 

4,950,938 
4,732,507 
4.8U.634 
5.217,109 
5,586,273 
5,905,810 
0,018.570 
6,152,331 
6.181,374 
0,242,597 
G,352,325 
G,490,625 


From  1,000 
bo  lO.uOO 


5,692,576 

7,126,309 

6,990.311 

7,605,536 

8.131,955 

8,198,178 

8,340,872 

8,817,814 

9.480.412 

10,258/JiMi 

10,417,-149 

11,785,471  ! 


Upwards  ol 
lt}.0OUi 


ToU]  AJfCA 


10.187,796 
14,084,802 
14,073.589 
16,090,823 
17,823,287 
19,032,713 
21,340,794 
19,907,883 
19,170,765 
20.972.187 
22,107.300 
20,847,216 


22,721,603 
27,765,318 
27.692,208 
30,714,349 
33.352.995 
3^5.035,504 
37,609,596 
36,726, 169 
36,817.491 
39,422,0t»5 
4J.042.629 
41,156,877 


The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1870  amounted  to  nearly  two-  Enclosed  iwid. 
Ifths  o£  the  whole  area  of  the  holdings  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
1^90  the  proportion  bad  fallen  to  coiisidenibly  less  than  one- 
^teenth,  the  area  unenclosed  at  that  period  being  only  3,299,740 
Km  out  of  a  total  of  41,156,877  acres  occupied.  This  result  is 
Ut  partly  to  the  operation  of  legislation,  and  partly  to  the  saving 
Hlabour  which  fencirjg  enables  occupiers  to  eflect. 

~TIie  foregoing  remarks  naturally  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  rreaenf  state  of 
HUtiiitics  which  iudic^'ite  the  present  state  of  the  settlement  of  the 
lliauiiefl  land  in  New  South  Wales.  For  this  purpose  it  wiU  be 
pKommry  to  extend  this  inquiry  succci^^sively  to  the  various  parta 
m  tbd  Colony,  and  to  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  order  in  which 
were  opened  up,  following  the  march  of  colonizHtion,  in  ejich 
he  faar  zones  of  settlement  into  which  New  South  Wales  may 
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be  said  to  be   geograplueally  divided,  viz.,  the  coasi^  the 
liuid,  the   weBtem  slope  of  the  great  dividing  range,  and  ^ 
wetjteni  plains.      Each  zone,  having  its  own  special  ch 
offers  to  the  settler  different  natural  i-eaourees  under  difl 
climatological  conditions.     Proceeding  from  the  metropolis  a 
centre,   .settlement   extendfxl  tirst  along   the  coast,  then  to 
eetitiiil  and  more  readily  aoees&ible  pails  of  the  tableland,  foUo 
afterwards  the  coun>e  of   the   great   inland   rivers  towanls 
son  til  era  and  western  jiarts  of  the  Colony,  thence  to  the 
plains  of  the  west,  sprea<ling  slowly  acros^s  the  River  Darlisf  i 
the  confinea  of  the  territory.     Nature,  assisted  by  legislation  ,o 
tributed  to  shape  settlement  into  its  present  form,  the 
course  of  events,  however,  being  at  times  interrupted  by  i 
ruwlies  of  population  to  points  aeiittered  over  the  surface  ol  i 
oouutry,  even  to  its  remotest  extremities. 

The  electorates  which   are  embraced  within  the  aiea  of 
nietroi»oHs  and  its  suburbs  are  necessarily  outside  the  limits  I 
this  examination,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  inqiure  intc  the  ] 
condition  of  urban  settlement ;  hut  it  may  be  stated,  neverlhela 
that  as  regards  the  subdivision  and  the  distribution  of  landed  | 
perty   in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  there   is   now 
difference  between  this  atid  other  much  older  communities 
figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural  settlement  in  the  electon 
immediately  surrounding  the  metropolis,  when*  the  first  attenip 
to  colonize  were  made,  extending  but  little  beyond  its  subo 
limits. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  tables  that  there  are  in  I 

these  districts  four  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  hind : 
(1)  Hiosc  who  occupy  their  own  freehold  ;  (2)  persons  occupyii 
holdings  which   they  rent  from  the  freeholders  ;    (3)  ownen 
land  who  rent  from  otljer  private  owners  lands  which  they  wtt 
in  addition  to   their  ow*n   freeholds ;    and  (4)   persons 
addition  to  their  freehold  lease  from  the  CrowTi  arejis 
devote  themselvea  to  the  depasturing  of  stock 
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Metropolis  and  Environs, 
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ms*  in  thiH  part  of  New  Boutli  Wales,  an  area  of  168,116  Details « 
is  alienated  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  representing 
cent,  of  tlie  total  area  of  these  electorates,  which  is  com- 
at  504,376  acrea  Of  these,  116,246  acres,  or  690  per 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  whilst 
acres, or  31-0  per  cent,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There 
370  holdei-3  occupying  their  own  freeholds,  967  tenants, 
lersons  who  both  own  and  rent  portions  of  their  holdings,  and 
liers  of  Crown  leases  in  addition  to  their  freehold.  It  is  in 
electorate  of  Central  Cumberland  that  the  greater  portion 
Huaed  landi;  is  to  he  found,  as  out  of  a  total  alienation  of 
>37  acres,  41,400  acres,  or  33-2  per  cent.,  are  leased. 

I  the  electorate  of  Canterbury  the  proportion  of  land  held 
rivitta  tenanta  shows  a  decrease  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
^ted  area.  Froru  the  number  of  rural  landholders  in  this 
ci  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  average  area  held  by  each 
>t  be  very  large  ;  in  the  electorate  of  Central  Cumberland  it 
les  58  acres  per  occupier,  but  it  is  only  6  acres  in  that  of 
tta,  9  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  electonites, 
Canterbun,  and  35  in  St,  Leonards ;  the  average  for  the 
2k' 
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I  of 


whole  cU vision  being  onl^  37  acres  for  holding.     The  foUowiii 
table,  in  addition  to  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  each  ele 
in  tljc  diatnet,  also  fihows  to  what  pui'pose  the  land  so  oocnpidlll 
put,    from    which    it   will    be  seen    that   agriculture,    oon 
especially  in  the  cultivation   of  market  garden  produce,  and  < 
oranges  and  other  fruit,  is  carried  on  in  1,835  holdings^  whilst! 
are   occupied   for  stock-raising,    and  2,119  for  residences, 
pleasure  grounds  attached;   in   2  caaes  a  aearch  for  mc 
probably  for  coal,  if!  proceeding  on  the  holdings.     In  these  fig 
13  persons,  occupying  small  Crown  leases,  are  included  : — 
Metro[ioli8  and  Environs* 
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2 

V*, 

Colonuiation,  which  commenced  in  the  metropolitan 
advanced  thenoe  towards  the  west^  und  the  alluvial 
tho  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  were  rapidly  oecupieil  l 
covered  with  jn-usperoiis  farms.  Tli©  progi'eas  of  settlement  1 
deflected  to  the  northward  liy  the  high  range  of  abrupt  mounti 
in  the  west  which  waa  so  long  a  barrier  to  its  expansion  ui 
direction.  The  lower  poi-tion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Hll 
abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  weD  aa  agrica 
soon  attracted  colonists,  and  at  the  prese^it  time  more  popul 
is  concentrated  in  tliis  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  V 
South  Wales  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  following  ti 
indicates  the  actual  state  of  rural  settlement :  — 
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tis  Bivuion  contains  a  total  area  of  5,637,560  acre«,  of  wMch  Aw»ftlkM||^| 

^,572  acres,  or  34*95  per  cent,  are  aHenated  among  6, 180  land-          ^^^| 

m,  so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  New           ^^^H 

b  Wales  m  31D  acres.     Of  the  area  thua  alienated  1,316,761           ^^H 

li  or  66'S  per  cent,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the           ^^^H 

;  mud  653,811  acres,  or  33*2  per  cenL^  are  occupied  by  pri\rate                 ^H 

Its,     In  the  farming  electorates  of  East  and  West  Maitlaiid,                  ^M 

iimter,  and  Morpeth,  the  proportion  of  land  held  l>y  tenant                  H 

»ien  is  oonBiderable,  amounting  to  64*3  per  cent,  of  the  total                 ^M 

«Uimmted  in  both  East  and  West  MaitlatuI,  nnd  to  42  4  and           ^^^| 

Mr  oeniy  reKpectiv^ely,  of  the  area  alienated  in  that  of  the           ^^^| 
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Bunter  and  Morpetli.     Iii  the  electorates  of  Durham,  G)ouo«itT^| 
Vortlmmberland,   and  Patrick's  Plains   the  proportion   of 
occupied  by  the  owners  decreases  from  a  maximum  of  73 '-4  j 
cent,  in  Durbarn,  to  a  miniranoi  of  55*2  per  cent,  in  Glouc 
of  the  total  area  alienated.     That  held  by  the  tenant  oocoB 
consequently  increases   from    2G-0   to  44*8  per  cent     The 
number  of  occupiers  i^s  returned  at  6,180  for  the  whole  distridj 
of  these  3,396  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  1,948  are  tenanti,  i 
rent  various  areas  in  addition  to  their  own  land,  and  233 
together,  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands  < 
lease.     A  considerable  proportion  of  the  holdings  in  tl*^  < 
occupy  large  areas,  particularly  in  the  rural  electorates,  the  av 
area  being  319  acres  per  holding,  with  a  minimum  of  14  a«Tfti 
the  urban  district  of  West  Maitland,  and  a  maximum  of 
acres  in  that  of  Gloucester,  in  wluch  a  considerable  portion  of  1 
original  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  to  the  Australian  Agricuiti 
Company  is  situated.    Patrick  s  Plains  comea  next  with  696i 
per  holdings  the  area  being  sensibly  reduced  in  the  other  elect( 
the  Hawkesbary,  the  Nepean,  and   Morpeth,   not   exc 
average  area  of  111,  141,  and  118  acres  per  holding  resp 
as  seen  in  the  following  Table,  wliicli  also  shows  the  puqK 
which  the  land  thus  held  is  devoted. 
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The  abore  figures  include  63  Crown  Leases  occupied  principally 

miners.     The  great  majority  of  rural  landholders^   3,966  in 

ttber,  foliaw  agricultural  pursuits,  purely  {^ustoral  occupations 

Ang  carried  on  where  the  estates  of  large  area  are  situated — 1,568 

apiers  using  their  land  for  that  purpose^ whilst  in  the  smaller 

672  holdings  are  attached  to  residences  or  used  as  pleasure 

rounds,  whilst  37  occupiers,  principally  Crown  lessees,  hold  their 

nd  under  the  mining  clauses  or  other  special  leasing  clauses  of 

various  Land  Acts* 


In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  oenfcary  colonization  took  The* 

^»(»uther1y  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended 

ipidly  along  the  low^er  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coast, 

there  again  the  best  of  the  lands  were  alienated  in  grants  of 

AS  to  a  few  families ;  the  nature  of  the  cotintry  and  a 

intelligent  apprehension  of  true  oolonimtion  resulted  in  the 

tbdlvision  of  these  originally  large   estates  into  numerous  and 

afiaratively  small  holdings,  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly 

sperous  tenantry.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  electorates 

\  Kiama  and  Illawarra,  where  the  average  area  of  holdings  is 

II  and  116  acres  respectively.     The  average  area  of  estates  in 

electorate  of  Eden,  owing  to  it«  greater  distance  from  the 

etropolis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  motictainous  character  of  a  con* 

[ierable  portion  of  its  area,  reaches  41 1  acres,  and  in  Bhoalhaven 

he  projiortion  is  reduced  to  209  aci-es  ;  but  in  Camden  where  a 

nbcr  of  the  original  gi-ants  are  still  held  by  the  grantees  or 

'  descendants,  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  their  area  being 

ber  cultivated  or  put  to  any  use  other  than  grazing  a  few  head 

stock,  the  average  is  increased  to  262  acres  per  holding — that 

f  the  district,  as  shown  in  the  table  l>elow,  being  only  255  acres, 

^land  is  principally  devoted  to  agriculture^  and  especially  to  dairy 

rung ;  most  of  the  occupiers  following  also  pastoral  pursuits  ;  it 

i  tKerefore  diMcult  to  discriminate  between  tlie  number  of  agricul- 

l&nd  that  of  graziers,  and  the  figures  below  should  be  read  oon* 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  4,520  occupiers  used  their 
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South  Coast 
Districts. 


land  for  these  combiDed  purposes,  whilst  in  775  cases  the  land  w« 
attached  to  residence  ;  and  38  holdings  were  occupied  bj  miiief% 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Crown  lessees  : — 
South  Coast 


Average 
area  of 
Holding. 

Agri- 
culture. 

Oraiing. 

in  wing 

Bflri- 
Arm. 

Camden 

acres. 
262 
121 
116 
209 
411 

No. 
341 
477 
365 
884 
538 

No. 

1,048 

63 

110 

17 

677 

Na 

7 

12 

17 

2 

Noc 
336 

Kiama 

76 

Illawarra    

102 

Shoalhaven    

171 

Eden  

90 

Average  and  Totals . . . 

255 

2,605 

1,916 

38 

TTS 

In  the  South  Coast  distiicts  alienat*id  rural  lands  are  occupirf 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 

South  Coast. 


Occupiers  of 

Total. 

Ar«^- 
Freehokl. 

Area- 
Rented. 

Electorates. 

] 

j 

11 

^1 

ftkL 

Camden    

No. 
989 

205 

244 

499 
878 

No. 
544 

816 

253 

446 

182 

No. 
215 

88 

85 

92 

148 

No. 
32 

7 

7 

32 

95 

No. 
1,730 

616 

580 

1,069 

1,304 

2»8,707 
82,223 
40,642 
164,587 
453,564 

40^ 

Kiama  

Ti* 

Illawarra 

66^ 

Shoalhaven 

Eden 

0^ 

2,765 

1,741 

628 

178 

6,807 

964,723  j  8n,8S3 

U«M» 

NORTH   COAST   DISTRICTS. 
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Tl4#  area  of  alienated  land  ia  shown  to  cover  1,356,056  acres,  An» aMonated, 
p  26*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  5,077, 120  acres,  of  this  portion 
t  New   South    Wales;  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by    the 

rietora  themselves  being  984,723  acreR,  or  72-6  per  cent,,  and 
leased  to  tenant  occupiers  being  371,333  acres  or  27*4  per 
toL  ol  the  area  alienated.  In  the  Kiama  electorate,  out  of  a 
ptal  of  74,631  acres  alienated,  32,223  acres  only,  or  43'2  per  cent., 
loccupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land  j  whilst  42,408  acres, 
l5G'8  jx*r  cent*  are  held  by  tenant  occupiers.  In  that  of  Ilia- 
27,896  acrcia,  or  40  7  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  the  owners 
Ihe  soil,  and  40,642,  or  59*3  per  cent.,  by  tenant  farmers, 
[the  district  of  Shoalhaven  some* 58,609  acres,  or  26*3  per 
of  a  total  area  alienated,  amounting  to  223,196  acres, 
held  under  tenancy,  and  164,587  acres  are  occupied  by  the 
acrs  of  the  land,  whiUt  in  the  southern  district  of  Eden  only" 
11  area,  representing  15-4  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
&ted,  iH  occupied  by  tenants.  There  are  altogether  in  these- 
etorates  2,765  occupiprs  of  their  owo  freeholdsj  1,741  tenants,, 
landholders,  rvccupying  both  leased  and  freehold  lands,  and 
CNseiipiers  of  Crown  leases  in  addition  to  their  freehold — 
si  of  5,307  occiipiem,  whose  a^sjregate  estatf*  woahl  cover 
S6y056  acres,  or  255  acren  per  holding.  Although  the  Hettle- 
Ht  of  tlie  Colony  extended  from  Central  Cumberland,  the 
Iter,  and  riawarra  inland  towards  the  Central  Tableland,  the 
naiiorn  of  its  present  state  along  the  Northern  Coast  will 
|m  take  precedence,  in  order  that  a  clear  insight  into  the  develop- 
Bit  of  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales  in  its  four  great 
Birra]  dlvbions  may  be  obtained 

■11  t 

Bex1 


the  Northern  Coast  Districts  the  occupation  of  the  country  ^^^^h  c«»*t 
I  extended   rapidly  of  late  years  along  the  banks  of  the  fine 
\  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean      Figures  regarding  this 
itrict  will  be  found  below  : — 
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«f  tfe  Aci  of  IMI- 


»  €,»i^  off  wfcH  «iif  i»nc 
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the  districts  of  the  Bicbnionii  and  Grafton  the  area  leased 
private  persons  forms  only  7^2  and  10*5  per  cent,  respectively 
the  area  alienated ;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in  the 
ence,  where  16*5  per  cent  of  the  settled  rnral  lands  is  occu- 
hy  tenants.  Including  22  occupiers  of  Ctomti  leases  the 
ajority  of  landholders,  viz.,  4,336,  were  engaged  principally  in 
riculture  and  daiiy -farming  pursuits;  maize  and  sugar-cane 
>wi&g  being  also  staple  industries.  In  addition,  2,078  returned 
emselves  as  graziers,  8  as  miners  (probably  resident  on  Crown 
c»),  and  there  were  304  hoiiiings,  attaehetl  to  residences  or 
,  for  pleasure-grounds,  Ac,  as  seen  below  ;^ 
North  Coast. 


- 

area 

pet 

Holding. 

Land  naed  for 

mmot^ 

Aifri- 

CUliuTC. 

Onydng. 

Mining. 

PlcMuitjre- 
iTToundA, 
residunceti, 

Acrei. 

136 
313 
186 
214 

No. 
1,132 
691 
653 
9S0 
880 

No. 
990 
93 
158 
253 
584 

No. 

No. 

117 

tbireiic^ .,......,. 

10 

Itmfton  *.,.,.. 

101 

ladMj 

4!) 

Eut«tig9  and  ^lamung   >. 

Ill 

Average  and  totals  ........ 

249 

4,336 

2.078 

8 

394 

From  the  a1x>ve  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 

nt  state  of  the  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal 

ven  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  Colony 

liicli    extends  from  the  sea  to  the    tirst  slopes    of   the    Great 

viding  Hange.     Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main 

itnents  in  determining  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of 

f  rative  boundaries.      In    this  part  of  New  Sotitli  Wales 

ruent  of  the  public  lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very 

rent  to  that  of   the  tableland  which  extends  from  north  to 

'*^  across  tlie  Colony,  and  cHviJes  the  rich  agricultural  valleys 

coastal  rivers  and   their  broken  mountainous  watershed 

^se  plains  of  the  western  district. 
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ko*      It   would    be    erroneous    to    imagine,   however,   bec&ini 
coastal  region  is  better  fitU^  for  the  purpose  of  the  agricult 
the  dairyman  and  the  fruit-grower,  that  the   lantls   at  pp 
alienateU  are  solely  devoted  to  those  industries ;  the  agricultunlj 
development  of  New  South  Walea  proceedi  veiy  gradually,  I 
even  in  the  districts  referre*!  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  I 
settled  area  is  under  cultivation. 

j^trtl  Tbbie-         After  the  difficulties  raised  by  nature  between  the  co^^r  ant 
the   interior    liad    been    overcome,   the   pioneers  of  colr^nji^itioul 
penetrated  to  the  central  tableland,  and  thence  extend* 
south  and  the  north,  afterwards  gradually  overrunning  t-., 
of  the  great  western  inteiior.     At  first  they  followed  the 
of  the  gi*e4it  rivers,  and  occupied,  little  by  little,  all  the  ava 
land  until,  at  the  present  time,  only  vety  inferior  country 
untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  electorates  grouped  i 
the  cities  of  Batburat  and  Orange  was  the  first  settled,  and  \ 
occu[>ation  of  the  alienated  lands,  at  the  present  time,  is  illu* 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  :■ — 

Central  Tableland, 


Eltfctomte. 


FrashoU. 

Arm 

rented. 

1 

3  , 

i 

u\ 

11 

^7 

"1 

P 

i 

n 

ll 

1 

1 

Hartley 

Upper  Hanter  . 

Muilgee  

Macquarie,  East., 
M&cquarie,  West. 

Orange 

CurcoAT 

Molong   

Welliogton , 

TotaU 


No. 

No. 

No. 

399 

66 

32 

678 

71 

75.' 

719 

234 

72 

381 

17a 

54 

134 

210 

37 

391 

133 

3S 

575 

106 

64 

52fi 

104 

46 

263 

57 

26 

4,060 

1,162 

444 

1 

No  J 
124 
389 
266 

}m 
im> 

38 
312 
157 
248 


No. 
621 

1,213 

1.2i)l 

787 

4J»0 

BOO 

1,057 

594 


acres.    I  acres. 
144,419    2><,-'«' 
,389,558    ^ 
442,138    7 
193,043  HH>.-st.v 

i2i,."irH  m,m.'> 

iniJB4  4;>,299 
573,238  117.254 
490,849  6f>.327l 
302.8831  27J70| 


aena  ] 


1.S14 


7,4S«3,828,^ff  618,652  4,4I7J 
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i<»  tmniber  of  bolders  of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  Kew 

Wales  is  7,486,  of  wLom  4,066  occupy  their  own  freeliolds, 

mr^  privat*^  tenants,   and   444  hold  land  both  as  free  and 

holders^  while  1,814  persons  Occupy  areas  of  C!rown  Lands, 

desmllj  for  grazing  purpofles,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds. 

learea  alienated  is  4,447,538  acres,  representing  37  5  per  cent.  Awi»iionftti 

whole  area  of  these  districts,  which  is  computed  at  1 1,860,480 

The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  theni- 

i«86-l  percent,  or  3,828,886  acres;  whilst  618,652  acres 

to  tenant  occupiers.     In  the  aj^cttltural  electorates  of 

and  West  Macquiirie  the  proportion  of  land  leased  is  con- 

temble,  173,094  acres  out  of  487,731   acres  alienated  in  these 

ilorates,  or  35-5   per  cent,  are  held   hy  tenants  ;  in  that  of 

ige  45,2D9  acres,  or  19-2  per  cent,  of  that  area  alienated,  are 

in  tlie  same  manner.     The  proportion  gradually  diminishes 

16  6  per  cent,  in  Hartle}*,  to  8  4  per  cent,   in  Wellington, 

5*7  f»or  cent  in  the  Upper  Hunt-er,  where  the  country  is  lesB 

:W  settled,  and   is  occupied  principally  for  grazing  purposes. 

he  latter  electoral  districta  are  situated  some  of  the  finest 

lold  estates  of  New  South  Wales,  the  land  having  remained 

le  hands  of  the  original   grantees  or   their  descendimts,  who 

jlidjited  their  holdings  hy  taking  advantage  on  a  large  sca-le  of 

.uction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  18GL 

be  average  area  of  holdiiigs  in  this  division  is  594  acres,  Steeofboldlnija. 
ing  f rom  a  oiaxiraum  of  1,514  acres  in  the  Upper  Hunter, 
g  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  279  acres  in 
tley,  probai>ly  ilue  to  the  riumher  of  selections  of  metlium 
Imken  up  on  the  mountain  heights  along  the  Western  line 
my.  To  Wellington,  Carcoar,  and  Moloujaf,  where  grazing 
jnicb  larger  areas  than  does  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
rises  to  557,  653,  and  669  acres  respectively.  The 
ig8  are  used  for  agricultural  pursuits  in  a  great  many 
but  as  grazing  is  generally  combined  with  agriculture 
im«?«  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  separate  leaseholders  into  the 
di«tinci  daises  of  agriculturij>ts  and  of  graziers;  both  Indus- 
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^^^H              tries  combined  are  earrieil  on  upon  6,900  holdings  out  of  T|6iS 
^^H               the  latter  incladiiig  148  Crown  leases.     Sixty-seven  holdings  0 
^^H               reported  as  occupied  for  mining  purposes,  and  there  are  607  rd 
^^H               dential  holdings,  the  greater  number  being  situated  in  the  di^tnl 
^^^1               of  Hartley,  inhere  there  are  to  be  found  198  sucli  estates  OQt< 
^^H               a  total  of  622  ruml  properties ;  most  of  these  holdings^  fitxak 
^^H               on  the  Blue  Mountains,  arc  occupied  in  the  gumrner  as  lieaM 
^^^1               reports  hy  visitors  fi-oiii  the  metropolis.     The  table  Mow  ihdl 
^^H               the  average  areas  of  holdings  aiid  the  purposes  for  which  th^li 
^^^t^^         is  used  in  the  districts  referred  to : — 

^^^^k                                               Central  Table4and. 

^^^H                                      ElcctontMi. 

Avtfsge 
ATM  of 

Land  uAcd  fer                 H 

Agrl. 

cultora. 

Omdn^. 

MliiiB^. 

M 

^^V 

acres. 
279 

1,214 
386 
380 
384 
394 
653 
669 
537 

119 
214 
548 
388 
326 
494 
480 
548 
319 

No. 
205 
884 
614 

No. 
10 
3 

1 

^^^H                    TTpppr  TTuMffti* 

^^^H                           Afllrl^fin 

^^^B                  Macquarie,  East  

344              7 

^^^H                  ^Itu-quarie,  Weat 

168 

99 

687 

272 

2in 

25 

^^^H                          PjLrnnnp 

^^^H                         MnT^n^ 

^^^^^^^          Wellington..... 

594 

3,436 

3,464 

67       d 

Vi 

^j^M 

^^Bnm  ubio-      The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  table-land  'l^H 
^^B               greatly  differ  from  tliose  which  obtain  ii\  the  r4*ntral  distrid^  iil| 
^^H               principal  feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occtfp* 
^^H               by  their  proprietors — a  c!ass  of  small  gi-aziers  who  <levot^  H*^ 
^^H               attention  to  agriculture,  and  who  in  the  majority  of  instance, l^C 
^^H               not  yet  comjilied  entirely  with  the  conditions  necessary  Irf^ 
^^^1               they  can  become  possessed  of  their  holdings  fix>m  the  hainlifofiil 
^^H               Crown.     The  following  will  illustrate  the  state  of  settlement  iftli 
^^H              various  electorates  which  compose  this  portion  of  the  Colony  :— 

SOUTHERN   TABLE-LAND- 


Southern  Table  lancL 

r 

Oocuplttfs  of 

Area- 
Freehold- 

Ann— 
HeiitiML 

1 

i! 

u 

11 

T^bJ, 

Totftl, 

1 

> 

1 

^^£ 

g£ 

1 

£ 

c^  ia« 

&mO 

No. 

No. 

Na         Ko. 

Ko, 

ftcna 

mertM. 

acres. 

L 

CW 

188 

12S         WO 

1.22ft 

602.(147 

16S,8S0 

7B1.47T 

(» 

S2 

I 

m 

2.(»14 

i,(Ha 

8,W7 

■1  -.-... 

m 

m 

38 

84 

5d8 

£18,830 

40.500 

S59,m 

mg|    , , ,  ^ 

SOS 

82 

54 

IflS 

IHXI 

4»7.788 

m,fm 

687,084 

«.•.,.*! 

600 

77 

75 

2Mi 

1.064 

1,177,314 

64J1« 

1.282,030 

4S0 

»S 

ei 

«5d 

^a 

075,762 

114.M7 

700,500 

SC8 

94 

so  1       ««l 

603 

461,627 

23372 

475,400 

004 

S4             28  1        170 

940 

845,^S 

44,020 

880,548 

ll,,, 

888 

100            64            SI) 

622 

716,«30 

9S,508 

811,838 

410 

i7<s        4S        n 

721 

2S1.96& 

36,134 

317,090 

Totato  .. 

hm 

068  1        502  1     1.676 

7.20a 

6,400^35 

0S7.S2S 

6,157,300 

HIS    the  land  alienated   in  this  part   of  New   South  Wales  Area  s 
irises  6^157,360  acres,  or  45  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  its  area, 
fc  contains  over  13,491,200  acres.     Of  these  only  687,825 
I  or  ll''2  per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy, 
It  5,469,535  acres,  or  88-8  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  land- 

m  themBelvea.      Here,   as  in  all  other  elettoratesj   tenant 

• 

^igs  arc  more  numerous,  and  cover  a  greater  area,  in  the 
ultural  electorates  than  in  those  where  grazing  farms  are  the 
,ftnd  cultivation  the  exception.  In  Gonlburu,  Argyle,  Braid- 
^  and  YiiBs  Plains  tlie  proportion  of  alienated  holdings 
ri^l  by  tenants  ranges  from  33  9  down  to  11  5  per  cent.; 
It  in  the  more  western  electorate  of  Young  this  proportion 
iuccd  to  5  per  cent.  In  the  whole  of  this  gi-oup  of  elec- 
ie«  the  total  number  of  occupiers  is  7,203,  of  whom  4,068 
iy  their  own  freeholds,  *d5S  are  tenants,  502  occupy  both 
liptions  of  alienated  lands,  w^hile  1^675  occniiy  areas  of  Crown 
b  in  addition  to  their  freeholds.  The  conditions  of  settle* 
^  in  which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading  feature,  must 
learily  affect  greatly  the  average  extent  of  ruml  holdings,  and 
is  diviaion*  it  will  be  found,  to  attain  fairly  high  proportions, 
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Northern 
tiibl«ilaiid 


855  acrea  being  the  average  througltoutf  with  a  maxiiiium  of  I 
acres  in  Gunrlagai,  antl   a  mitumura  of  32  acres  in  the 
electorate  of  Goulburn.     In  tLe  districts  of  Yass  Plains,  Yo 
Boorowa,  and  Queanbeyan,  the  average  varies  only  betwem  HA 
and  960  aci*es  j  whilst  in  the  electorates  of  Ttiniut  and  atui  J 
wood  it  is   reduced   to   482   and  440  acres   respectively, 
averages  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  also  6bov$  i 
purpose  for  which  land  is  used  in  this  district,   grazing 
reported   m   the   principal    occupation   on    3,610    holdings 
agriculture  on  2,626,  w^hile  965  holdings  are  used  for  readd 
jmrposes,  and  30  are  in  the  occupation  of  miners  ;   the 
below  include  64  occupiers  of  Crown  LeaseiB. 
Southern  Table-land. 


Avorl^fe 
arcft  of 

tMMtdumAtoF               i 

Etectoiuteu 

1 

o 

* 

1^ 

Argyle 

Rcr«a. 

64.> 

32 
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No, 
3 

9 

2 
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3 
4 
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J 

38 
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M 

Uraidwoud *.. 

SI 

Queanbeyan  »,,,.,,-, 

iS 

Xfoaaro  ,..,.,,,.....,...♦ 

\ti 

Yiww  Plmtm   ... 

VI 

Boorowa 

Young,...*., 

•i 

Gunda^i    

m 
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m 

-■ 

Average  and  totals  

a55 

2,020 

3,646 

ao 

1 

In    the   noHhern   tableland   the    disproportion   betwefsQ 
holders  and  tenants  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  latter  formiBf ^ 
a  very  small   minoiity  of   the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  < 
to  the  same  causes  which  operate  both  in  the  south  and 
centre  of  this  great  section  of  New  South  Wales.     It  is 
that  the  object  of  the  Lund  Act  of   1861    to  create  a 
indei>endent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  notwit 
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fact  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  ?ina!l  comi>ared  to 
of  the  individual  selectors  who  since  the  year   1861    havo 
ilieil  for  conditional  purchases.     The  following  figures  illustrate 
I  st&te  of  settlement  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  question  : — 


Northern  Table-land. 


Occuplen  ol 

PndiQid. 

BentiKL 

WJgfdbonXm. 

j 

S 

u 

111 

il 

Total 

TotftL 

|t«rvU      

No. 

607 

S91 
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No, 
04 

9S. 

82 
81 

Na 
BO 

m 

55 
15 
59 

No, 
741 
418 

tw 

81 
S2S 

No. 
516 

1,170 
462 
4^ 
808 

aczvn 
307.118 
1, Odd,  788 
»iH.7l4 
1S9.098 
801441 

S9«tt!3 

ia4,afl3 

20,061 
«,30t 
38,170 

aeroi. 
428,880 

l,2Ol,a0i 
412,865 
145,808 
032,011 

nvortlt 

IVitali 

%cfn 

290 

107 

018 

8,472 

2,880,045 

880,408 

8,118.453 

The  total  area  alienated  in  these  electorates  is  3,118,453  acres,  xro(k4lkn»t 

23  4  per  ceot.  of  its  whole  extent  of  13,333,120  acres.     The 

111  number  of  occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  3,472^  of  whom 

^072  live  on  their  freeholds;  whilst  only  290  are  tenonta,   197 

botli  free  and  leasehold   land,  and  1)13  occupying  Crown 

I  in  addition  to  their  freeholds.     The  proportion  of  the  area 

;ipi«d  by  private  tenants  is  229,408  acres,  or  7i  per  cent,  of 

*    extent  of  alienated  hind  ;  whilst  92*6  ]^er  cent.,  represent- 

:,       ',045  acreS|  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The 

m  used  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  aa 

i  industries  are  generally  carried  on  conjointly,  it  is  practically 

ible  to  divide  occupiers  into  the  two  distinct  clasfiesof  agri- 

I  ftnd  of  graziera     Nevertheless,  out  of  a  number  of  3, 1 25 

adholdcm  who  follow  theae  occupations,  1350  are  returned  aa 
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agriculturists  and  1,775  as  graziers,  whilst  343  are  resident ! 
owners,  and  on  231  holdings  mining  operations  are  c&rried  < 
principally  in  tho  tin-mining  districts  of  Inverell  and  Tent 
where  the  miners  appear  to  huve  availed  themselves  of  tb«  ] 
visions  of  the  Land  Acts  in  their  favour  to  a  large  extent 
avenige  anm  of  holdings  in  thin  district  varies  between  316  f 
per  holding  in  TenterfioH  and  1^074  and  1,022  acres  in 
Tamworth  and  New  England  where  large  freehold  estates  i 
situated;  in  Glen  Innea  the  average  reached  913  acres,  aaji 
Inverell  826  acres,  the  general  average  of  the  district  beiqg  I 
acres. 


Northern  Tahleland- 

Annge 
Am 

of 
Uotduigs. 

Lund  tiBcdfof              i 

mteUinltm, 

pulture. 

Qrwdiw.    Sfhilnf. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 

81 
47 

17 

78 

5 

i 

Now  En^l&Dd    ..k. *....! »,...,.. 

Itf 

Glen  Itm^Bt. »..<•. »**<*. ««..*«•■..» <.*, 

g 

Tentcrlield..... 

u 

Tamworth 

1 
IT 

Average  ami  totals  

898 

1,350 

1,775 

231 

J 

The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Great  Dit^ 
Raiii^e  mark  the  transition  l>et\veen  the  agricultural  settle 
of  the  coast  ami  tid>leland^  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlemeuU  d 
the  great  west ;  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  considerable,  I 
little  is  devoted  to  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  economical^  b  I 
present  stage  of  occupation  of  the  soil,  to  use  the  land  for  gnw ' 
purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the  markets  being  the  primal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  extension  of  agriculture  on  the  tablelamL 
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,  he  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  con-  Docrense  of 
liminishes  as  these  districts  are  reached,  except  in  Wcst. 
[where  tlte  excellence  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes, 
agriculture,  imjielled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the 
>rs  ago  to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incurvsioiis 
tor,  whom  the  Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour, 
ns  of  systematic  alienations  imder  the  auction  sale  and 
^ment  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  186L  In  the  south- 
i  districts,  which  are  traversed  by  the  principal  pernmnent 
rf  western  New  South  Wales,  the  land  lias  been  alienated 
de,  and  immense  areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands 
cry  small  number  of  landholders  ;  %vliilt^  in  the  north- 
i  districts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
(normons  an  extent  as  those  of  the  south.  The  state  of 
ent  of  the  alienated  lands  in  the  electorates  situated  in 
ttliern  part  of  the  western  slojie  of  the  Great  Dividing 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  : — 


South-Western  Slope* 


Oootipuifi 
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Area— 

Aim— 
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No. 
50 
20 
401    5-2 

135      03 


297    224 


No. 

3 

446 


678 


No. 

•865 
325 
530 

U5S0 


acres. 
1,834.032 

170,313 
3,348,218 
4,634,153 


3,300    0,087,021 


acres. 
08.414 
12,028 
60.094 
205,072 


375,608 


acres* 
1,933,340 

182,341 
3,408,312 
4.830,230 


10,363,220 


I  total  area  of  this  district,  commonly  called  Riverina,  Is  Bivertn*^ 
hcd  at  18,438,518  acres,  of  which  10,3*33,229  acres  are  now 
ed,  or  about  66*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.     In  some  of 
2h 


_E3f> 


Qrtzbg  in 
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the  electorates,  however,  a  great  portion  of  the  land  has  1 
-with  ;  thus,  in  the  Muiray,  71*7  per  cent.,  or  3,408,312  1 
aJienatecl,  out  of  a  total  of  4,753,920 acres;  whilst  in  All: 
land  is  left  excepting  reaerves.  In  the  electorate  of  Hume  \S 
acreR,  or  62-2  per  cent,  of  the  areA  of  the  district,  viz.,  3,1 
acres,  are  alienated ;  whikt  in  that  of  the  Murrumbidgce, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  electorates  in  New  South  Waif 
tainlng  10,392,438  acres,  46-6  percent  of  th©  area  la  all 
into  the  hands  of  1,5R9  occupiers,  1,064  of  whom  devote  ihv 
to  pnrely  pastoral  purposeft.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  th 
is  held  hy  teuauts,  the  total  area  so  occupied  being  only  ^ 
acres,  out  of  a  total  of  10,363,229  acres  aUenated,  the  wm 
9,987,621  acrcK  being  in  the  occu  fiat  ion  of  the  proprietors  thel 
The  land  is  U8e<l  principally  for  grazing  purposes  throi 
Biverina,  although  cultivation  is  extending  with  great  rapi' 
the  parts  of  the  district.^  which  have  easy  aooeaa  to  rail^ 
river  carriage.  Crops  are  raised  on  1,049  holdings,  w^hilst 
occupiers  are  engaged  in  paKtoral  pursuits,  which  are  also  i 
on  conjointly  with  agriculture  in  the  previously- mentioned  hol 
there  are  also  190  residential  holdings.  The  above  fignreai 
23  Crown  leases.  As  raay  be  presumed,  the  average  i 
ings  must  he  high  in  districts  where  the  operations  of 
and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
extensively  applied  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  holdili( 
preventing  the  land  from  falHtig  into  the  hands  of  tht*  free  leii 
whom  the  greut  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look  upon  as  dot 
neighbours,  iSuch  waa  the  case  in  these  localitteHj  the  la 
been  bought  up  wholesale,  the  pagtoralists  l>eing  greatly  1 
the  various  banking  oorporationp,  their  joint  operations  i 
in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of  the  best  pastoral 
Colony  possesses.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hoetilj|| 
Crown  lessees,  numerous  selections  were  made,  upon  wh 
culture  is  now  spreading,  whilst,  with  but  a  few  exeep 
huge  pastoral  estates  of  Kiverina  are  entirely  given 
rearing  of   stocky    sheep-breeding    being   practically   tli 


ai«M( 
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ftistiy*     The  ftverage  area  of  holdings  for  tbe  whole  difiirict  is 

332  acrec^  liut  in  the  cl«3torate  of  the  Murray  it  reaches  moi-e 

vioe  this  area^  viz.,  6,431  acres ;  in  the  Murrumbidgee  the 

^    IB  3,04a  acres  pei-  holding,  and  in  the  Hume  2,235  acres ; 

ikUfit  la  that  of  Alburj,  where  the  selections  were  comparatively 

nunicrou,^,  it  ia  ouly  561  acres,  exhibiting  thus  a  heallhier 

I  of  8ettlement 

!i  electorates  situated  in  the  Central  |>ortion  of  the  Colony  on 

em  slope  of  tbe  dividing  range  exhibit  somewhat  similar 

its,  although  the  alienation  of  Crown   Lands  was  not  carried 

the    same   extent    as   was   the  casfs   in   the   south,    as  an 

aioation  of  the  following  table  will  show  :■ — 

Central  Western  Sloj^es. 
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No. 
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TotAU .. 
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150 

7« 

1.012 
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i.tVJhim 

581.801 

4.2&8.0&7 

The  total  area  alienated  amouots  to  4,253,057  acres,  or  21  OgT"^™!' 

Slope*. 

*•  C<ent   of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  whicli  is  estimated 

19,434,600   acres.      The    greater    area    alienated  is    in    the 

^Otorate  of  the  Bogan,  where  there  are  2,352,428  acres  held  by 

^ttltfrs.     Tliis  ia,  however,  but  25*2  per  cent  of  tbe  total  area  of 

%  hirge  district,  which  contains  9,345,700  acres,  whilst  in 
*">t=nfcll  1,225,378  acres,  or  33  0   per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of 

16,640  acres  have  been  parted  with  by  the  State,  In  Forbes 
li^  10*4  per  ci5nt,  of  the  area  of  the  electorate  is  yet  alienate*!, 
l^rfijientinn  675,241  acres  out  of  a  total  of  6,472,320  acres.    The 

^d  is  almost  oatiraty  devoted  to  pastoral  ptirsuiUt,  although   ia 
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tlie  e^steni  portion  of  this  diatncfc,  and  iii  the  vicinity  of  i 
towns   of  Dubboj   Forbes,    and  Grenfell,  agriculture   is 
spreading.     There  are,  however^  only  465  holdings  upon 
crops  are  raised,  1,912  being  purely  pastoral,  and  557  reside 
holdings,   whilst  in  46  cases  mining  is  cartied  on  ;    the  nUi^^i 
fit^ires  account  for   87    Crown  leases  in  addition  to  the  2,1 
holdings  alienated  from  the  State,     Although  the  area 
tenants  is  proportionately  lai^er  than  is  the  case  farther 
there  are  only  581,861  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  still  occup 
3,671,106  acres  nut  of  the    4,253,057  acres  of  alienated  land  \ 
district  containhj. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  so  extenaif  ^ 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  ! 
although  it  does  not  attain  to  such  proportion  as  in  the  jiouth,  1 
average  of  tliis  division  being  1,470  acres,  with  a  maxiiuiuiii 
lj858  acres  in  the  Bogan,  a  minimum  of  879  acres  in  Forbes  i 
an  area  of  1,426  acres  per  holthng  in  GrenfelL 

In  the  northern  position  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Diviilaif 
Bange,  the  tliytribution  of  settlement  closely  resemblet*  tliat  I 
with  in  the  di^-ision  just  examined,  as  the  following  tablu  sliont:- 
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The  area  alienated  is  4,186,^09  acres,  or  24*8  |>er  cent  of  t 
total  area  which  is  10,890,384  acres,  the  highest  projioftioB  l 
alienated  land  being  in  Gunnedah  where  1,532,308  acres  or  5< 
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533 


©r  cent  of  the  total  area  of  electorate,  calculated  at  2,626,5(30 
ores,  have  been  Ixtught  from  thR  Crown,  the  greater  portion  by 
b©  pastoraliBts,  who  have  sacceod^nl  in  preveoting  thi^  settlement 
W  an  iigricuUiiral  class  over  the  best  portion  of  the  famed  Liver- 
Odl  Plains, 

There  are  also  1,662,279  acres  alienated  in  the  Gwydir  out  of 
^233,120  acres,  or  22 -9  per  cent,  of  this  total,  whilst  in  the 
attensivn  district  of  the  Namoi,  out  of  7,010,704  acre^,  991,822 
imcs,  or  H*2  per  cent  only^  are  as  yet  alienated.  The  com- 
petition between  pastoral ists  and  selectors  wa«  not  so  keen  in  the 
k*:irtb -western  distncts  as  it  was  in  the  centi'al,  and  more 
N»rticularly  in  the  south-wastern  division,  presunmltly  Vecause 
■to  land,  though  equally  good  in  quality,  was  too  distant  from 
mt  markets,  besides,  the  country  becomes  more  ex])osed  to 
"^  ;•  cliiuatic  irvfluences  in  the  northern  parts.  The  average 
L  holdings  throughout  the  di.strict,  though  higlier  tlian  in 
central  western  district,  is  not  m  large  as  in  those  of  the 
b-west ;  it  reaches  2,620  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  3,475 
in  Gunnedali,  owing  to  causes  explained  above,  toid  a 
sum  of  1,664  in  the  Namoi,  the  Gwydir  having  an  average 
12,963  acres  per  holding.  These  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
*  eastern  portion,  abutting  on  the  bonndai7  of  tlie  tableland  of 
r England,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  stock,  1 ,3 19 

I  being  occupied  for  grazing,  and  only  207  for  agricultural 
conjointly    with     stock-rearing,    96    being    residential 

Tlie  above  figures  include  24  small  CroTs-n  leases, 
lit  occupiers  are  not  numerous,  only  111  being  returned  as 
ug  some  410,791  acres  of  land,  principally  for  gmzin^ 
poses,  the  remaining  3,775,618  acres,  out  of  a  total  of 
^» 1 4^6,400  acres  alienated,  being  still  occupied  by  the  proprietors 
l^tnuielvefl* 

In  the  (^xti'emo  west  of  the  Colony  sr^ttlement  is  making  but 
hh.     With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of 

I I  i  i,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  colony 
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of  South  Australin^  around  wkicli  a  large  poptilatioii  has 
witLin  the  la^t  few  years,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  d  I 
do  mam  of  New  South  Wales  is  given  up  to  the  depoBturiflf  i 
stock.      Sheep-breecJing    is    practicallj    the    only    industTT, 
general  character  of  the  country  militating  against  the  sue 
rearing  of  cattle.     Tlie  present  state  of  settlement  is  illostr 
by  the  figures  given  below  :■ — 

Western  Plains. 
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The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  4  per  cent  of  thr  I 
area  of  this  distnct,  being  an  aggregate  of  3,438,044  acres  oot< 
85,824,598  acres,  which  it  is  estimated  to  contain.     Of  this  wa] 
2,910,102  aci-es  are  in  the  occupancy   of    the  landownen,  onlj  I 
521,942   acres   being    held    under   lease,    this    kind    of  teoffltj 
being  pnnci()ally   met  with  in  the  electorate  of  Bourke, 
nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  alienateil  appears  to  If  I 
held,  probably  from  the  fact  that  some  large  pastoral  estates  i 
taining  a  considerable  areu  of  sdienated  land**  are  held  under  1 
from  the  original  Crown  lessees.     The  total  number  of 
exclusive  of  Crown  leases,  containing  no  alienated   lands, 
are  more  numerous  iu  this  than  in  any  other  division  of 
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Wales,  is  1,231,  of  whicli  5Sl  are  freeholds,  94  rented 
ties,  16  partly  freehold  and  partly  leasebolcJ,  and  540  free- 
^Ineh  considrralile  areas  of  Crown  land^  ai*e  attached. 
;  to  this  small  number  of  estates,  the  average  area  alienated 
cry  IiiTge — viz.,  2,793  acreR  for  the  whole  diWsion,  cloaely 
bing  in  some  electorates  the  avenige  noted  in  the  Kiverina 
istrict ;  similar  causes  havuig  produced  like  effects  in  the 
felomte  of  BaJranald^  for  example,  where  the  average  attaina 
[5S6  acres  per  Ijolding ;  in  Bourke  the  average  reaches  3,106 
and  in  Wentworth  1^81)5  acres;  but  in  Sturt  the  number  of 
Jl  holdings  around  the  silver  mines  of  the  Bariier  reduces  tha 
to  only  84  acres  per  holding ;  whilat  in  Wtlcannia  the 
ated  holdings  are  few  in  numl>erj  and  avenige  564  acres, 
%/e  laud  is  used  pnrely  for  pastoral  pnrpos*^s,  except  in  the  vicinity 
Dwnships,  where  market  gai-dcning  and  fruit-growing  is  canied 
I  principally  by  Chinese. 

It  will  ]je  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  ligures  that  settiement  in 
South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards  tJie  concentration 
comparatively  few  bands  of  the  lands  alienated  to  a  large 
&tinilM?r  of  iridividual  selectors,  and   that  in   the  gi'eat  majority 
ay»es  the  owner  of  the  land  is  alwo   the  occupier.     Tenancy, 
lemtood    in    okler    settled    communities,    has    made    com- 
ively  little  progress,  88 '55   per  cent,   of  the  land   alienated 
,  in  the  occupancy  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  over  an 
36,445,122  acres,  whilst  only  4,711,755  acres,  or  il"45 
u,  is  held  under  lease  from  the  freebolders* 

be  following  table  shows  the  subtlivision  of  the  alienated  estate 

8outh  Whales,  according  to  size  of  holdings  and  the  relation 

i  tbe  area  held  under  private  lease  bears  to  the  total  alienated 

category.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  land 

ig   greatest    in    areas    below    '200   acres,    and    gradually 

16  the  area  of  holdings  increases,  which  in  reality  means 

Ftenftncy  ig  more  the  rule  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  pastoral 

iotn  of  the  Colony  in   proportion   to  the  area  settled  and 
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Ij«5  above  figures  strikinglj  illustrate  the  present  condition*of 
^sation  in  New  South  Wales,  and  tbeir  meaning  should  not  be 
Ian  those  who  watch  with  attention  and  interest  the  progress 
ettlement  in  this  eountry.  The  percentage  of  land  in  holdings 
than  30  acres  in  area  is  only  0^25  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
and  alienated  in  the  Col  on  j,  and  represents  an  aggregate  of 
616  acres  out  of  a  totaJ  of  41,156,877  acres;  thia  small  acre- 
is  held  bj  11, 254  persons,  giving  each  holding  an  average  of 
acres.  Hohliugs  between  31  and  4,000  acres  in  extent 
iber  26,762  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,004,562  acres  or  9 '7 3 
cent  of  the  area  alienatcfl  in  the  Colony,  and  an  average 
refore  of  140*6  acres  per  holding.  In  aretis  between  401  and 
10  aciTs  are  to  he  found  6,906  estates,  the  numbers  decreasing 
dly  as  the  areas  increase,  aggregating  in  all  4,416,012  acres  of 
'5  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienatetl,  giving  each  an  average  of 
ri  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  marked 
le  holdings  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their 
iber  being  only  4,382,  whilst  they  aggregate  11,785,471  acres 
18*63  jjer  cent  of  the  totiil  area  alienated  in  the  state,  an 
age  of  26^f>*5  acres  per  holding.     The  climax  is  reached  how- 

R the  holdings  of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent ;  of  these 
■e  but  656  aggregating  20,847,216  acres  or  50-66  per  cent 
he  whole  area  alienated  by  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area 
11,774  acres. 

Dme  remarka  as  to  the  relative  state  of  agriculture  and  settle- 
il  on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  New  South  Wales  could  not 
be  of  interest,  especially  when  read  with  the  preceding 
Tbc  table  on  next  page  deals  with  this  question  and  the 
rry  with  them  their  own  explanation  : — 
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Although   the  higher  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  mj  i 
these  series   when  compared  with  the  total  area  alieuated  inl 
Colony  is  ioxind  in  holdings  from  30  to  400  acres,    yet  when 
pared   with   the   aggregate   area  alienated  in   the    aeries  itsdfl 
represents  only  10-75  per  cent,  of  it,  whilst  on  the  smaller  holclii 
les«  thin  30  acres  in  extent,  hs  much  as  35*67  per  cent,  of  ihr'an 
alienated    is    under   cultivation.       The    proportion    considerjiMj 
decreases  as  the  higher  areas  are  reached,  being  reduced  to  0-15  jvf 
cent  in  those  over  lOjOOO  aci^s. 

From  the   aVjove  t^hle   some   interesting   infonimtifjn  m 
gleaned  with  regard   to   the  proportion  of  the  number  of  < 
of    land   who  still   occupy  their  freeholds,   those  who  ren4e^ 
rented  hind^,  and  those  who  occujjy,  in  addition  to  their  freebo 
lands  rented  either  from  private  owTiers  or  from  tJie  Ci^own. 
idea  may  also  he  formed  ass  I'egards  the  various  puqK>&es  to  ' 
land  is  principally  ile voted,  hut  a  better  and  more  comprphcwiil 
view  of  these   two  phases  of  setllenicnt  will  be  olitained  by  i 
examination  of  the   following  lable^  in   which    the  holdings  i 
divided   into  a  greater  number  of  categorieji  according  ta^ 
resjiective  sijse  : — 
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kn  tlie  libcyve  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers             ^^^1 

^olds  0EI7  is  28,451,  the  proportioa  to  the  total  number  of             ^^^| 
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occupiers  being  fairly  constant  in  each   desctiption  of  liold 
Absolute  tenants  to  the  nuriil>er  of  9,334  are  far  more  numei 
in  the  smaller  classes  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish 
number  and  proix>rtion  as  the  estates  become  larger.     Thai 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  holders  of  freehold  and  rented  1 
whose  number  is  only  3,3S4,  wbil,'?!  the  reverse  obtains  in  J 
to  which  Crown  lands  are  attached,  their  number  and 
increasing  with  the  size  of  holdings.     There  are  8,841  sucht 
the  majority  of  hoKlings  over  1,000  acres  in  extent  being 
in  that  category. 

As  regards  the  various  purposes  for  which  land  ia  used,  iti 
understood  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  drawn  between  i 
holdings  which  are  returned  as  principally  used  for  agrica 
purposes  and  those  devoted  to  grazing,  fis  both  those  occuf 
are  carriefl  on   conjointly,   except  in  the  extreme  west  of  i 
Colony,  where  hardly  any  crops  are  grown.       Still  the  fig 
above  quoted  are  iuterestiiigj  as  they  show  clearly  that  agricdt 
is  carried  on  to  greater  extent  on  estates  below  300  acrra  in  < 
than  in  those  of  greater  size,  the  proportional  number  of  ho 
principally  occupied  for  agricultui"al  imrpostis  being  greater  i 
respective  areas  become  smaller.     Beyond  an  area  of  5O0  i 
land  hecoraes  more  and  more  used  for  purely  pastoral  puf] 
the  propoilion  of  cultivated  estates  decreasing  as  the  areas  incrcflatl 
until  among  those  of  large  areas  but  few  are  found  upon  wh 
any  kind  of  crops  are  grown. 

Both  industries,  however,  are  carried  on  conjointly  up 
many  as  42,736  holdings,  whilst  freehold  mining  estates,  prin 
coal,  shiUe,  and  tin  properties,  number  139,  the  remaining  7,0 
holdings  being  usecJ  as  residential  ai-eas,  Jtc,  the  greater  nu 
as  might  be  expected,  being  found  in  the  smaller  areas, 
proportion  decreasing  with  great  rapidity  as  the  area  inc 
but  few  estates  over  700  acres  in  extent  being  attached  to  i 
dencos.  It  is  proliable  that  most  estates  of  large  areas  rep 
as  used  for  residential  purposes  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  ( 
Metropdlis. 
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1  OtllBll*' 


olficatiorL. 


Instruction,  Science,  and  Religion. 

Far  MART  EDUCATION. 

^HE  history  of  ptimary  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  Ekrtymteio 

naturally   divided    into   four    periods*      During  the    firat 

iod,  which  lasted  until  18-18,  the  system  in  forc«  was  purely 

nomtnational,  the  Government  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious 

assistance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  by  them 

educational  purposes.     No  provision  was  made  for  the  estab- 

it  of  schools  entirety  under  State  control,  and  considerable 

ittstaction  was  the  result.     As  Q^vly  as  1834  attempts  were 

'  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five  years  later  a  grant  ^^^^  g^nt  in 

t  made  with  the  object  of  securing  undenominational  education 

*  th<*  children  of  those  who  preferred  it.     It  was  not,  however, 

il   1844  that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 

I  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Le^slative  Council  reported  in 

IT  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 

with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1818 

jg  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  tlie  adminis- 

aiton  of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenomU 

aanaJ,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system.     This  anomaly 

two  rival   Boards  estisted  for  eighteen  years,  until  it  was 

liahed  by  the  passing  of   the  Public  Schools  Act  of   1  ^66  7^^  p^lJJ^• 

ills  Act  provided  for  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  though  all  or  isaa 

la  n»ceiving  aid    from    the    State  were    placed   under    the 

trol  of  a  Board  appointed  by   the   Government,   and  styled 

hf^   Council  of  Education.      The   Public  Schools  were  entirely 

Idministered  by  this  Board,  but  the  denominational  schools  were 


^ 
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partly  governed  by  tlie  various  religious  liodies  by  whom  tbeyl 
be€*n  founded.    Although  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  18 
was  essentially   one  of    tranBition,  education  nevertheless 
considerable  progresa  during  the  years  of  its  administnitiaiL 
it  was  found  impassible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  onlji 
account  of  its  intrinsic  defects  but  because  the  principle  of  | 
State  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant   to   the   feelilijl| 
the  majority  of  the  peopl& 


9  aid  to 
dcnmiiinatiQtif 
ubollAhtKl. 


MIn1<itcr  of 
lujitruotkiiu 


Primary 
iiiBlniation. 


ctJucatioiu 


Secular 
iofltniction. 


ndigiout 
JriatractioQ. 


In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  education  was  alt 
By  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  flenry  Parkes,  i 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  April,   1880,  thej 
educational  system  of  the  Colony  was  remodelled.     Tha^ 
the  first  place,  repealed  the  Education  Act  of  1866, 
Council    of   Education,    and    placed   tlie    control    of   edu 
niattei^  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instructio 
provides  for  the  estaV^iHbment  and  maintenance  of  Public  £ 
to  ailbrd  primary  instruction  to  all  children  without 
class  distinction  ;  Huperior  Public  Schools,   in  which 
lessons  in   the  higher  bmnches  may  be  given  ;  Evening  | 
Schools,  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  may  i 
received  the  advantages  of  primary  education  ;  and  High  1 
for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  aha 
such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  Public  School  currio 
to  pmpare  students  for  the  University.     It  provides  that  it  I 
schools  under  the  Act  the  teaching  shall  1>e  strictly  non-« 
hut  the  words  **  secular  instruction'*  are  held  to  include 
religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or 
theology.     The  History  of  England  and  of  Australia  are  toi 
pirt  of  the  contuse  of  secular  inatruction  ;  and  it  is  fur 
vided  that  four  hours  during  each  ach<x>l  day  shall   be  del 
secular  instruction  exclusively,  but  one  other  hour  eadb  i 
he  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  i 
claas-room  by  tlie  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  ] 
to  ^e  children  of  the  same   persuasion   whoae  parents  I 
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to  their  reoeiving  such  religious  instracdon.     This  provi- 
\  heca  tAken  advantage  o£  to  some  extent  l»y  suveral  of  the 

itions. 

k  made  compulsory  upon    parents  to  send  their  children, 


»ii  the  Ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  to  school  for  at  least 
ity  days  in  eacli  half-year,  unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can 
loi^Ti.  Penalties  are  provided  for  breaches  of  this  provision, 
although  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  not  altogether  free, 
ftroQts  are  required  to  |>ay  a  weekly  f6«  of  three  pence  per  WimU/  imw 
hut  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  all  for  the  children  of  one 
V  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  ^linister,  or  the  Local 
d,  to  remit  the  fees  where  it  is  shown  that  the  parents  are 
l#  to  pay*  The  fees,  except  in  Evening  Schools,  are  not  the 
srty  of  the  teacher,  but  are  paid  into  the  Consolickted 
(Hue  Fund.  Children  attending  school  are  allowed  to  travel 
by  ralL 

jber  sections  of  the  Act  pennit  of  the  establishment  of  Provi-  rrovisionai 

J  Schools,  and  the  appomtment  of  itmerant  teachers  in  remote 

lliiTdy  populated  districts.     Provision  is  also  made  for  the 

llishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers.     It  is  enacted  that 

1  Boards  shall  he   appointed,  whose   duty    is   to    visit  and  Local  BoM^taT" 

N:t  Uic  Public   Schools   placed    under   their   su[)ervision,  to 

nd  teachers  in  cases  of  misconduct  not  admitting  of  delay, 
to  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children  regu- 

to  school,  and  to  report  tlie  names  of  (mrents  or  guardians 
refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.     It  should  be  observed 

parents  are  not  comi:>elled  to   send    their  children  to  the 
ic  Schools  ;   they  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State 

insisting   that    a   certain    Btandard    of    educaiion    shall    be 

aa  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the   Colony,   itsPro^roMof 

«dttca>Llocu 

advancement  has   been  much    more  rapid.      In    the 

■  the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks,  a  most  accurate 

!  of  educational  progress  will  be  found     The  earliest  official 
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Uarveltont 

ptognnot 

ducatioij. 


record  of  marriages  waa  for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  5,8 
persons  married  1,64G  or  28 '36  per  cent,  were  unable  to  sign 
marriage  .register.     Daring  1890  tlie  number  of  such  persons 
only  426,   or  2 '70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  married. 
generation  has  passed  away  during  the  period  embraced  by! 
following  table,  and  tlic  progress  shown  thereby  cannot  fax!  tdl 
interesting. 

Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown  by 
Number  of  Persons  signuig  Marriage  Register  with  Marks. 


pinions    ' 

Fcrcentftgo 

Number 

PoratMifl 

Percentage 

Noirt^l 

Year. 

m&rried. 

with  mark*. 

with  marki. 

I    Year. 

muned. 

vith  mftrks^jurirh  wm^ 

1857 

5.804 

28-36 

1,646 

1874 

8,686 

11-96 

im 

185% 

5, 984 

20'S6 

1.24H 

1875 

9.210 

12  26 

hin 

1859 

6,5flO 

26*86 

lt770 

1876 

9.260 

10-47 

m 

1F60 

5,890 

26-46 

1.559 

1877 

9.988 

9-76 

071 1 

ISGl 

H.444 

24 -m 

1,5S.'> 

!    1878 

io,6:u 

810 

SO 

18fi"2 

(s(>52 

2,it>l 

1,6<>4 

1879 

10,782 

7-58 

811 

\mi 

6,528 

22  ■(>9 

1,504 

IHSO 

11,144 

6^i 

:a 

1364 

6,960 

22-70 

1,580 

1881 

12,568 

6  94 

m 

]Slio 

7.156 

2206 

1,579 

1882 

13,896 

5-63 

T« 

1866 

0,^24 

21-63 

1,498 

IS83 

14,810 

6-10 

901 

]867 

6,S52 

1884 

1,291 

1884 

14,964 

5-23 

7© 

1868 

7.472 

20-14 

l,5ai 

1885 

15,236 

4  74 

73 

1899 

7,598 

1919 

1,458 

188G 

15,622 

3  98 

622 

1870 

7,690 

18-23 

1,403 

1887 

1.5,180 

3  50 

mj 

1871 

7.906 

16-96 

1,341 

1888 

I5,6SS 

3-74 

m 

1872 

7,860 

13-62 

1, 069 

1889 

15,060 

3-35 

■ 

1873 

8,768 

H'2& 

1,252 

1890 

15,572 

2-70 

I 

The  progress  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marYeUousL 
residuum  of  population  not  yet  educated  is  already  very 
and,  moreover,  of  the  42G  persons  using  marks  a  large  prop 
were  not  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  but  arrived  in  thLs 
too  late  in  life  to  avail  tbeniselves  of  its  educational  system. 
pro[>ortion  of  persona  using  marks  is  somewhat  higher  in 
Colony  and  Queensland  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  grtw^j 
This  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  educational  «ystai  J 
of  those  colonies,  Imt  rather  to  the  number  of  immigrants  atti 
thither,  anjongst  whom  there  will  always  be  found  many  pe; 
una  111  e  to  write. 
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nres  respecting  all  the  coloniea  are  not  arailahle,  but  as  tniiowx  >» 
|b  those  that  have  furnished  returns  in  the  year  1890  the 
t  oi  illiteraejp  a^  dlBclosed  by  the  marriage  regiater%  was : — 


vltli  taitfcs* 

Kcw  South  WaIm ,..., 2-70 

Victoria  ....,,, , 1« 

Qaceiifllaiid .,..„.      3"28 

South  Australia,.... 2*28 

New  ZeaLmd , 1-78 

ly  an  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  CfiddfTO  i»- 

•tmelad  in 

fen  under  instruction  during  pagt  years,  as  the  number  in  fonaer 
I  attendance  cannot  1>6  dijstinguiahed  ^m  the  number 
ed.  The  fallowing  table,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
a,  both  public  and  private,  and  enrolled  scholars  for  over 
tears,  and  though  ic  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  it 
le  relied  on  as  faiily  indicative  of  the  educatiomU  progresa  of 
riony.  Yictoria,  it  should  be  remembered^  was  separated  in 
and  Queensland  in  1861  : — 

Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  Walea. 


[ 

Popatetlon  of 
tli«  Colon.v, 

KovolfGhoota. 

Children  eDioOod. 

Propoiiioii 
ol  popylfttkm 

1 

per  cent. 

m 

n,(m 

85 

3,391 

4*40 

m 

H9,em 

209 

9,632 

6 '44 

m 

106,704 

394 

19,033 

9'68 

i&i 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-71 

^ 

286373 

505 

29,426 

10*26 

■1 

357,978 

849 

37,874 

10*58 

H 

428.813 

1,155 

59,594 

1390 

K 

ai7,7r>8 

1,450 

77,889 

15-04 

K 

ei4j8i 

1,629 

131,tJ20 

21  43 

f 

778.eW 

2,im 

166,536 

21 '40 

K 

980,340 

2,83a 

2-20,724 

22-31 

r 

i,m,gao 

3,134 

240,270 

21*42 

e  number  of  clitldren  given  in  the  preceding  table  as  enrolled  in 
arious  Bchoots  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  scliool 
dance^  aa  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not 
for  each  quarter.  The  latter  information  cannot  be 
2tf 
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Enrolntent  of 
children. 


obtained  except  for  recent  yenrs,  but  the  figures  ns  thtji 
give  a  basiH  of  comparison,  whicb  is  not  without  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct 
dren  during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1890,  as  well  ft«<i 
t^uarterly  enrolments,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Colony,  Tk  I 
column  may  be  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  U)  i 
number  of  children  actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  pfifl 
schools  :— 


Boikook. 

TtftchMt, 

Sobolsn.                       '    V 

Yeir. 

T^tmmmttii4 

Oraw  enrolmeitt 

"■sxsr^ 

18S1 

2,066 

3,772 

166,536 

145.930 

aM 

1882 

2,161 

4,154 

188,507 

150,768 

93^ 

1883 

2,315 

4,543 

189,983 

10*,270 

fsn 

1884 

2,536 

4,8*i0 

202,519 

174,544 

w^ 

1886 

2.*>66 

5,267 

210,743 

ia^873 

m-^ 

1836 

2,8.^ 

5.650 

220,7154 

192,010 

8911 

1887 

2,»25 

6,714 

22«,tl69 

107.712 

87^1 

1888 

2.904 

5,870 

229,043 

201,083 

87  D« 

1889 

3,087 

5,9»3 

235,000 

206.326 

8«^ 

1890 

3,120 

6,674 

237,853 

212.969 

mM 

Nimiberof 
dfaUdrea  of 
■dioolAge. 


The  number  of  children  of  school  age — that  is  to  say,  froiDl 
to  fifteen  years— during  1890  was   2§6,O0O,  and  of  this 
238,988,  excluding  1,282  attending  the  TJnivemty  and 
were  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Colony.    W^ 
195,241  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  State  schools,  and  the  i 
were  distributed  Bmong  the  various  private  and  deno 
school%  reformatories^  and  charitable  institutions,  while  j 
were  either  receiving  no  instruction,  or  were  being  taught  ill 
No  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  under  home  I 
can  be  made,  neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  non^ 
those  who    have   ceased  to   attend    school  before  reachiiig  < 
fifteenth  year,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  considerable  ntt 
are  to  be  found  in  both  classes.     The  total  known  enwlio**^ 
private  schools  was  42^612,  and  the  average  attendance,  ^^r^l 
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tring  to  tbe  eparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  the  Compubory 

kry  districts  of  the  Colony,  the  oompiilsory  clauses  of  the  «trictJj^uiorced, 

taction  Act  cannot  be  strictly  eiiforceil     Nevertheless,  the 

ber  of  cliLldren  growing  up  in  uV>solutt?  ignorance  is  by  no 

Is  great,  and,  though  the  proportion  of  suc)»  children  cannot 

rvn  approximately  deterniinedj  there  in  suflicient  evidence  to 

luit  the  oonclugion  that  it  is  steadily  decreasing.     At  the  census 

ids  of  1661,  1871,  and  1881,  the  proportions  of  children  from 

10  years  who  could  read  and  write  were  in  every  ten  thousand 

Hows : — 

1861.  IB71.  188L 

R^ftdnnawnte *A:J55  3,470  4,413 

Readonly a.'iSJ*  2,7o2  1,982 

Unable  to  road 4,356  3,778  3,G05 

idng  the  children  &om  10  to  15  years,  the  comparison  is  still 
f  SttlaafiBkCiory  :— 

ISCl,  \H7h  1S81. 

Reati  and  write... 6,7f>l>        T.fiOS        8,804 

Readonly l,8o4         i,2»2  til4 

Unabletoread 1,377         1,042  582 

■■teadv  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  Pro«rrtMcf 
^■^  odticalioQ 

■b  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  ain<mg8t 
I  ^  .  ohiWrcu, 

B  tables,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  satisfactory 

fsme  has  since  continued. 

t     PUBLIC  rN.rriiUCTION—STA  TE  SCHOOLS, 
the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation,  s^hooia  when 
be  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  «wue  intoVuici^ 
Moulded  OTer  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then 
^  its  control     At  the  date  mentioned,  there  were  maintained, 
IQlMudized   by  the   Government,    1;220   schools,  attended  by 
\  scholars,  thus  distributed  : — 


aUic 


No.  of  Schools.    No.  of  Puplli. 


705 


iiional * 313 

time - *...« f7 

ional **.* ..'   105 

1,220 


68,823 
8,312 
1,683 

22,716 

101,534 
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At  the  close  of  1882  tLe  coDnection  of  the  denomiimty 
schoolfi  with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  maz 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  f.alling  off  in 
number  of  children  who  were  receiving  their  education  at 
expense  of  the  State.  The  check  only  operated  for  a  ahort  pei 
as  the  year  1884  showed  a  i-ecovery  of  more  than  the  ground 
EnroUTkentrinoe  This  w^ill  be  seen  by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  enrolfl 

ptMiiug  Ihe  Act  jo 

and  attendance  of  children  at  State  supported  schools  only  i — 


Ye*r. 

Gran  enrolment  of 

Quirterly 

Air«ri6l' 

divtinot  otiildretL 

cnnAmtnU 

fttteodiMIt 

1881 

146  J06 

125,506 

d2,m 

1882 

166,611 

134.872 

m,m 

1883 

155;918 

130,205 

88.546 

1884 

167  J  34 

139.150 

^5.215 

ism 

173,440 

146.570 

100.462 

1886 

m,m} 

153,244 

105.638 

1887 

184,060 

157.262 

106,408 

1888 

186,6*12 

160.919 

112.220 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

114,560 

1890 

195,241 

170,357 

116,665 

Jn    the   gross   enrolment    for    1890,    21,867    of   the  cbiUl 
were  under  the  age  of  6    years,  160,488  between  6  and  \it 
12,886  over  14  years  of  age. 

Since  the  withdraw^al  of  aid  from  denominational  scboals 
increaac  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at  State  schooti 
been  30 '8  4  per  cent*,  the  increase  in  each  year  being  : — 

1884 6-88  percent 


1886. 
1886.. 
1887.. 

18S8.. 


1890. 


5-32 
4-55 
2-62 
2-32 
2-35 
3  43 


Tie  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart-  xtuntj^rof 
It,  during  1890,  was  2,423,  thus  claasified  :— 
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High  Schook 

Pablic  Scboob— mixed  ,..-.. 

»,  Two  departmente... 

Three  departmenta 

Proviaional  Schools    , 

HAlf-time  Schooln  ,,.,,,„,....... 

Houae-to^house  Schoali,... 

Kveuing  Schools .«. 


i,5rii 

53 
76 

289 
05 
21 


Total..,. 2,423 

\  following  table  gives  the  number  of  State  schools  in  each  state  ScSkooia  i 

in  Aci*tn& — '"■ 
i  Australasian  Colonies,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  Coiooiqi. 

erage  attendance : — 

State  Schools^  1890. 


Ootony. 


NuTuber 

of 
Schools. 


Number  tA 
Teschcrs. 


Number  of        Av«i«|^ 

Si^iolftft.    [tUendanoe  of 
lAveraife     i       Pupils 
Atletidiuice.]    perSctiool, 


^  South  Wales.. 


FAuftralia 


2,423 

4,181 

iie,&55 

2,170 

4,223 

133,768 

621 

l,o39 

40,836 

551 

1,067 

27,552 

82 

129 

2,535 

240 

4®9 

8,S98 
94,632 

1,200 

2.978 

7,287 

14,0«S3 

424,886 

48 
62 
66 
50 
31 
37 
79 

58 


lie  teaehem  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  numbered  i*'^™?*''  **' 
1,  vit,    2,087  males,  and  i2,09i  females. 


Uales. 

In  ehargD  of  dopartmenta    1 ,533 

Aanstaota 133 

Pnptl-teachera   *..,.. 393 

Otberv 28 


Fenukft. 

901 

385 

714 

94 


Total. 
2,434 

518 
1,107 

122 


Total 2,087 


2,094         4,181 


Uiavunge  number  of  ptipils  on  the  basts  of  the  mean  quarterly 
hnent  per  teacher  was,    therefore,    40*75,   and   the  average 

E)er    teacher,    27  90,     while    the   average    quarterly 
children  per  school  was  70  31. 
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lir  eoiolu- 


The  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wa 
vides  mei'ely  for  imparting  to  children  a  sound  course  of 
education,  and  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  the  1 
of  higher  courses  of  education,  scientiiic  or  technical.     The  1 
provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  ^ 
knowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  introdnoed,  i 
which  more  will  he  said  further  on.     The  Kindergarten 
has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools,  and  about  %^ 
children  are  receiring  this  kind  of  instruction* 

The  staff  of  male  and  female  Public  School  teachers  is  train^dp 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Colony — the  Fort-street  trailing  i 
for  male  teachers,  and  the  Ilurlstone  training  school  for 
teachers,     Tliese  establish nienta  are  under  the  btricteat  suf 
and  improvements  are  made  every  year  in  order  to  keep  pace  i 
the  most  modem  systems  of  training*     Admission  is  obtainablfil 
these  schools  by  examination^  and  the  students  are  almost  exd 
sively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  both  sexes  of  the  pupiJ>t 
These  pup iU teachers  are  selected  with   great  care,  as  thej 
required  to  undergo  severe  examinations,  and  must  also  i 
department  as  to  their  tdiysical  aptitude  and  the  souxubieKI 
their  constitutions,  in  view  of  the  ai^duous  nature  of  the  < 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

During  the  year  1890  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  semoei 
llie  Department  of  Pubjic  Instruction  waa,  as  already  stated,  i 
The  teachers  obtain  promotion  only   after   passing  a 
examinations,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently  teat  tbi 
gress  ill  general  capacity »     There  are  ten  classes  of  male 
in  charge  of  schools  or  departments,  their  emolume&ta 
from  £128  to  £500  per  annum  including  residence;  unc 
teachers  in  charge  of  Provisional  Schools  receive  from 
£96 ;  assistant  te^rchers  are  paid  at  rates  varying  from   £5^^ 
£250  ;  and  pupil- teachers  from  £42  to  £72   per  annum.     Fcaal^i 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  or  departments  are  paid  from  £J»I 
to   £326   per   annum,   including   value   of    residence  ; 
teacher's  salaries  vary  from   £  1 1 4   to  £  1 68  ;  and   pupil 
receive  from  £24  to  £48  per  annum. 


lie  local  suponrision  of  the  Public  Scboola  of  the  Colony  is  Public  Sohooi 

.  ,  :  Boarda. 

eed  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various 

iHcts  of  the  Colony,  under  the  provisionB  of  the  Public  Inatmc- 
Act.  Thesfl  boardH  are  aupposetl  to  exercise  a  general  over- 
t  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  in  their  districts,  but  cannot 

Briere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management  of  the  schools, 
remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 

itmctioQ,  and  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  his  department. 

e  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  Public  AvewMooBtot 

educAUOQ  per 
lb  has  greatly  varied,   as   will    be   seen    by   the   following  «^t»oW. 

which  gives  the  averages  for  the  ten  years,  1881  to  1890, 

ittsdire. 

Cost  of  Education  per  Head, 
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For  ftdminbtrm- 

YtU. 

ItreniJMs. 

ouiSiiteimnoe  of 

tioni  uicludlnx  this 
amount  M»dM 

TotaL 

£     &     iL 

£     8.      d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    II.     d. 

1881 

1   4  d{ 

3  Id    3 

0  14     3f 

5  14    4} 

J882 

2  10    2| 

3  15     1| 

0  !0     8i 

6  \G    Oi 

1883 

4    8    ^ 

4     2    Oi 

0  15     34 

D    5    7i 

1884 

3    3  11 

4    4     2i 

0  14     fvf 

8    2    7i 

1885 

1  15    5i 

4    3    7 

Q  13     li 

6  12     1| 

1868 

i     9     4^ 

4     I     6 

0  13     U 

6    4    0 

1887 

1     2     6i 

4    3    74 

0  11     3^ 

5  17    5i 

IHH8 

0  15     1 

4     1     7i 

0     9    8^ 

5    6    5 

168D 

0  19     li 

4    2    6i 

0    9    3| 

5  10  11 

1890 

1    5    9i 

4    6    3 

0    9     8^ 

6    0    9 

In  tlie  Public  Hchools  of  New  South  Wales  the  cost  per  child  Ooit  per  child 

duiU  1888  higher  than  in  the  other  Austrfllian  Colonies;  the 

for  1890,  however,  show  this  Colony  has   now    reduced 

expenditure  per  child  below  that  of  Victona,  though  it  is  still 

little  in  excess  of  the  other  provincea     The  following  figures  do 

include  coHt  of  buildings  : — 

Total  ooel  per  €MM  In 
ikVttrige  »t«nduioe. 

New  South  Wftlei , ,..    £4  14  llj 

Victoria    , 5    3    5 

Qa^eniljuid  ,.,. ..* 4     1   10^ 

South  Anstralia 3  16    %\ 

Western  Auatralia 4     I     3^ 

Now  Zealand  » 3  14  10 

3    8    94 
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rpctnse^  loci- 
d  'NtAl  Ut  start- 
'm\4  ymcnt  Act. 


The  total  east  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the 
under  the  control  of  Ihc  London  School  Board,  in  1890,  i 
£3  Ss.  3d.,  and  the  net  cost  £2  Is,  8d.,  but  no  useful  purpovf 
to  be  gained  by  comparing'  England  and  Australia  in  regard  to« 
of  education,  and  in  considering  the  expense  incurred 
State  in  past  years  it  shoo  hi  ba  home  in  mind  that  a 
able  outlay  was  needed  to  build  the  nece3sary  school-houfieal 
the  Act  of  1880  bocanie  law.  Under  this  Act  the 
contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  eflicient  resul 
country  so  sparsely  populated  as  New  South  Wales,  were  i 
ably  great.  School-honses  had  to  be  built,  teachers 
training,  and  the  whole  machinery  for  providing  scboob 
teachei-s  had  to  be  started  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  uli 
there  were  none  but  denominational  schools,  and  frequently  aoj 
educational  estaldishments  at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public 
tion  in  the  earlier  yeai-s  shown  in  the  table  on  page  551,  A  j 
reduction  is  observable  since  1885,  and  it  may  l>e  expected  I 
the  cost  will  not  at  any  time  gnmtly  exceed  the  present  figuiii;^,  ^1 
the  schoolhouses  have  been  built  with  due  regard  to  the  ma 
in  the  number  of  Rcholai-s  which  must  be  expected  in  a 
prosperous,  and  growing  colony.  It  may  be  added  that  moit  ( 
the  school-buildings  are  of  such  a  eliaracter  as  would  do 
the  most  advanced  countries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  I 
taken  to  have  them  replete  with  all  the  improvements  whid 
eK|>erience  of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities," 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  last  report  of 
Miiuster  for  Public  Instruction  states  that  the  expenditure  i 
school -buildings  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  insuffidait;! 
and  that  a  further  large  outlay  will  be  required  shortly  in  ordtf  | 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  accommodatina 


tonip&rativc 
Uori. 


When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  cnihj 
attendance  in  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  its  neighb 
Victoria,  the  results  for   1890  must  ap|iear  vei^y 
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ally  wlien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bmaller  extent  of  the 
Bry  of  the  latter  colony,  and  the  greater  travelling  facilities, 
I  a  railway  system  proportionately  much  larger  offers,  must 
larily  reduce  the  cost  of  education.  In  South  Australia  and 
CTO  Australia  settlement  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in 
I  the  i>opulation  ia  more  comj^act,  whilst  the  T^hole  of  the 

El  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west, 
arded  as  everywhere  settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
jssitate  the  extension  of  the  Public  School  system 
Ighout  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.  But  the  spread  of 
instruction  is  considered  so  pre-*^minently  important  an 
I  that  the  Legislature  has  at  all  times  expressed  its  readiness 
ike  every  sacrifice,  ami  spare  no  expense  to  render  eMcacious 
rstem  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

>  fallowing  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Amount  ex- 

pend<?d  on 

dnoe  the  3*ear  1881,  and  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  pi^^^T  «J"c»-i 
ation  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of 
Mony  : — 

Amount  Expended  on  Education, 


f? 

9 

Amount 

Perheiul 

of 
popuJAtioo, 

Yw. 

Amonnt. 

Per  hew! 

£ 

s.     d. 

£ 

8,    d. 

I 

474,157 

12    7 

1886 

654,411 

13    0 

I 

618,800 

15     6      1 

1887 

624,983 

12    5 

\ 

821,853 

Id   8 

1S88 

587,102 

11     6 

774.357 

17    6 

1889 

635,509 

11  U 

663.607     1 

14    4 

1890 

704,360 

12    9 

In  htatement  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details  were  not  SjJjJJlji^ro 
ihed,  showing  under  what  principal  heads  this  expenditure  *"*^"**^**"' 
pcurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the 
period : — 
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State  Expenditure  on  EducatioiL 


borol 
Sobooto. 

Oroas  enrol-i 

On  mainten&oce 

Tmr. 

iDont  of 
Fupihfc 

Oniehool 

of  SohooIiL  in- 

cludlittf  Adouii' 

utntkiii,*a 

ibty. 

SdMMd    1 

1 

£       ' 

£ 

£ 

«  -si 

1881    1,667 

146J06 

102,903 

371.254 

474,157 

m^m   4Mfl 

1882    1,795 

166,011 

228.401 

390.399 

618,800 

51.3t2     5«|H 

1883    1J06 

155.918*;  39l,(KX) 

430.853 

821,853     51,427      77MI 

1684    1,912 

167,134  ;  304,383 

469,974 

774,357     66,766     lllM 

1885   2,(Mli 

173,440 

178.002 

485,695 

663,097 

58,926      004,771 

188«   2,170 

179,990 

155,072 

499.339 

654,411 

63,1^5 

5m, m 

1887    2/23t5 

184,000 

119,957 

64)5,026 

U24,983 

63,896 

mim 

1888    2,271 

186,6^2 

84.575 

512,527 

597,102 

69,554 

52r.5tt 

1889  ,  2,.-?73 

IW1,215  1  109,57<* 

525,933 

635,509 

72,318 

fl«:*.J9i 

1890 

1  2,423 

195,241 

150,441 

553,819 

704,260 

71,827 

\^^i 

Bcbooltoet. 


*  Geitilfed  DonoTnifUktional  Schooli  were  dtAcontintioil  wX  dnsoloae  of  UMt 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributc-d  by  ] 
towards  tlieir  cbildreti's  education  is  but  a  small  proporUon  oft 
total   cost.     In   1890,  however,  it  was  considerably  larger 
in  any  year,  1889  excepted,  since  the  existing  Act  came  into  Cort^J 
and  the  rate  per  head  was  exceeded  only  in  1888  and  1889, 
may  be  seen  fi*oni  the  following  statement  :— 

Average  cost  of  Education  per  Child* 


T«. 

OorttoStabeperCnilld 

Totel  Govt  par  ChUilof 

AvCTHgn  AttinMii* 

of  Averago  AlteiMlance. 

£    B.    d. 

£  ■.    d. 

«..i 

leai 

6    3    2 

5  14    4 

0  n  s 

1888 

6    4  10 

6  16     1 

0  U    5 

1883 

8  14    0 

9    5    7 

0  n  T 

1884 

7  10    9 

8    2    8 

0  11  11 

,          1885 

6    0    5 

a  12    1 

0  119 

\         1866 

6  12    0 

6     4    0 

0  12   0 

f         1887 

5     5     5 

5  17     5 

0  12   0       , 

1888 

4  14    0 

5    6    5 

0  12  5      1 

1889 

4  18    4 

5  10  11 

0  12  T 

1800 

5    8    5 

6    0    9 

""'J 

Free  icbolari. 


The  largest  number  of  free  scholars  during  the  year  1890 1 
that  for  the   December  quarter,  when  they  amounted  to  8^1^ 
or  4,368  boya  and  3,789  girls,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  6*^iirt^^] 
average  attendance  for  the  some  quarter. 
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1  aooordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  banks  school  ««iHngf 
opened  daring  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  o£ 
Colony.  At  the  cloae  of  1890  there  were  554  hanks  ift 
ration,  as  compared  with  547  at  the  close  of  1889,  and 
deposits  for  the  yea?  amounted  to  Xlltl92.  Of  this 
nt  £8,283  was  withdrawn  for  corrent  use,  and  £2,909 
mned  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors.  The  object  aimed  at  in 
lUiahing  theee  banks  is  to  inculcate  practically  the  principles 
Ronomics,  while  yet  the  minds  of  the  cbildren  are  susceptible  of 
impressions.  A  systematic  tniiTiing  for  this  purpose  is  a  thing 
desired  in  every  public  school,  in  order  to  engender  habits  of 
ft  amongst  school  eluldren^  to  indoctrinate  them  as  to  the  uses 
elfects  of  money  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate  gratifications, 
to  make  them  recognize  an  J  calculate  upon  poverty  and  degra- 
aa  the  natural  results  of  waste  aud  ImprovidenceL 


DENOMINATIONAL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 
le  attendance  at  private  schools  has  increased  more  than  tVFO-  AttontUwwf 

■^  *■  lncr«Billif* 

since   1882.     Tbis  is  entirely  clue  to  the  withdrawal  *jf  aid 

lienomi national  schools.     At  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned 

were  124  denominational  scliools  under  the  control  of  the 

Illation  Department,  with  346   teachers,  and  29,6^'51   scholars, 

ay  of  tliese  schools  ceased  to  exist  immediately  on  the  with- 

vrUof  State  aid,  and  the  child  ren  by  whom  they  wore  attended 

tmnafterred  for  the  most  part  to  the  ordinary  Public  Hchoolii 

the  Colony.     Some  of  the  schools,  however,  were  still  main- 

ii^d,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 

thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools.     Th<^ 

in  the  number  of  private  schools  during  1883  was  97,  and  irKT«iM»«  lit 

in  the  attendance  of  children  waa  12,36]^  so  thatf 


the    lowest    computation,    27    denominational    achoola    wero 
lediatety   closed,  and    17,290  children  transferred  to  Public 

ok 
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The  following  table  gives   the  particulars  respecting  pririlit 
scliools  from  1881  to  1890  :— 

Private  Schools* 


Yev. 

Sdhooli, 

Tmchen. 

SchotAn. 

Y„ 

Schoolfl. 

Te*clKn. 

rrdmkif 

188t 

507 

1J29 

18,317 

is8e 

647 

1,808 

38v7«J 

1882 

4[ll 

1,154 

19,746 

1S87 

689 

1,873 

40,4il 

1683 

5S8     ! 

1.473 

32  J  07 

1888 

679 

1,864 

wa 

1884 

611 

1.601 

33,<j07 

1S8U 

700 

U884 

!■ 

1885 

611 

1,054 

35,967 

1890 

697 

2.303 

^ 

Bividing  the  private  schools  of  the  Colouj  into  their  resp 
classes,  there  were  in  operation  dnring  1890  : — 

Classification  of  Denominational  and  Privnte  Schools. 


Sdiook. 

Tcaohen. 

ScfaolUK 

UndoiiaiiiinAtioniil ,...,..  j 

372 

67 
244 

6        1 

4        1 
o 

I 

1 

1.000 

212 

1,112 

31 

27 

9 

I 

I 

9,7S9 

Church  of  EnglaDd  ,.., 

3.«I7| 

Koman  Catholic ..,,.,, 

^md 

Wealeyaa  Methodist. .j 

mm 

Prt^sby  tcriin. , 

tSF 

CuiiLrreMBtiODAl , 

m 

Lutberati , 

u 

Primitive  MetbodistB 

% 

Total 

697 

2,393 

A%m 

m 

ibjcotB  tAugbt       With  roganl  to  the  subjects  iniparteij  to  these  42,612  ch 
it  appears  that  1 7,821  boy^  aiid  22,223  girls  were  learning  i 
writing  was  taught  to  17,817  boys  and  22,134  girls; 
were  17,034  boyR  and  21,242  girls  receiving  instruction  in  < 
metic,  while  3,465  boys  and  2,316  girls  were  students  in 
mathematics.     Geography  was  taught  to  12,826  boys  and  1<J,& 
girls;  grammar  i^^  12^242  boys  and  16,516  girls  ;  and  hif 
7,176  boys  and  9,918  girls.     The  ancient  laiiguages  were 
by  2,032  boys  and  1,073  girls,  whUe  2,634  boys  and  3,475  j 
were   making  themselves   acquainted    with    modem    lang 
Drawing  was  taught  to  7»lll  l>oys  and   10,503  girls,  and 
was  studied  by  3,517  boys  and  7,450  girls.     No  less  than  l^i^ 
girls  were  being  instructed!  in  needlework. 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenomumtianii ' 
religious  schools,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinio  M 


Roukttu  Ckthotie 
Kobooli. 
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ulcated  therein.     Of  distinctly  religious  scliools,  tbose  of  the 

nan  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  nurabering 

OS  per  cent,   of  professedly  denominational  schools,  and  86'99 

'  cent  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.     The  number  of  pupils 

ading  these  schools  wa8  not  ascertained  for  the  years  preceding 

B6.   On  the  withdrawal  of  Slate  assistance  from  denominational 

;  in  1882  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Department  of 

Qcation,  75  Roman  Catholic  School  a,  attended  hy  16,595  pwptls, 

I  in  1890  there  were  24 i  schools,  attended  by  28,552  pupils. 

were,   however,  some  Roman  Catholic   Schools   prior   to 

62  not  receiving  aid   from  the  Stiite,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

ne  of  the  schools  which  were  closed  in  1 882  have  not  since  been 

ned.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  five  years  for  which 

urns  are  available  :— 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


Teuhenr, 

SolMknoiiRolL 

Av6ng«  AtUmdftnec 

m         SdMMliL 

UsAm. 

FetuftlfiiL 

Total 

MAlen. 

Femfelei. 

Totft]. 

1 

215 
238 
347 

244 

896 
897 
916 
990 
1,112 

11,222 
12,518 
12,535 
13,674 

13,021 

13,798  I 

14,474 

14,637 

14.872 

15.631 

2&.Q20 

26,992 
27,172 
28,546 
28,552 

9,533 
10,158 

10,010 
10,785 
10,206 

11,766 
12,108 
11.709 

11,977 
12,225 

21,279 
22,266 

2I.gl>9 
22,762 
22,431 

lie  Chnrch  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  main*  church  of 
ing  schools  of  importance.     During  1890  such  schools  num-  g^^ia. 
67,  and  were  attended  by  3,607  pupils.    At  the  end  of  1882 
were  in  existence  42  Chui-ch  of  England  Schools,  with  an 
olment  of   11,927  children.     The  following  table  shows  the 
»  of  these  schools  during  the  past  five  years  : — 

Church  of  England  Schools. 


*mr.       Belioolt.  Te»chem 


Bchol^fs  on  Roll. 


M»Ie«L 


FcmiLlea. 


Total. 


Aven|f0  AHonduicse. 


Fenuloi.   ToteL 


56 

143 

1J94 

1,579 

3,373 

1,662 

1,346 

73 

167 

1,815 

1,514 

3,329 

1    1,5S8 

1,258 

66 

154 

1,548 

1,552 

:i,ioo 

1,272 

1,242 

47 

115 

1.353 

1,302 

2,655 

1.065  ' 

999 

<H 

209 

1,844 

1,763 

3,607 

1,449 

1,410 

3,008 

2,846 
2,514 
2,064 
2,859 
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Carriculum  of 


BcholarshiiM  and 


Superior  PubUo 


Loali. 


■chools. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  iDade  prari 
for  higher  education,  by  the  ostabli«hment  of  Higli  Schools  m 
metropolis  and  the  principal  nentres  of  population.    The  c« 
of  these  fichook  is  of  such  a  character  aa  to  eimble  siui 
complete  the  course  of  instruction,  the  basis  of  which  they 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  thi 
for  the  University  examinations.     Admission  to  these  adiooi 
by  examination  only.     There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 
five  High  Schools  for  boya  and  girls,  and  the  gross  enrolmeDi 
that  year  was  383  boys  and  465  girls,  making  a  total  of 
children.     The  average  attendance  was  598  as  against  520  for 
year  1889.     During  the  year,  93  pupils  passed  the  junior^  SO 
senior,  and  36  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  TJaiyefl 

A  system  of  scholai^ips  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girh 
♦State  schools  has  he^-n  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  m^ 
ten  for  each  sex — are  available  for  education  at  State,  Hi^ 
Grammar  Schools,  and  six  bursaries  for  boys,  and  four  forgirk 
tenable  at  the  University.  The  former  are  awarded  half-jrB 
and  the  latter  at  the  March  matriculation  examiiiatioiis, 
examination,  to  the  most  proficient  pupils,  in  cases  whffre 
parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  ednoid 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taugfaftj 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescrilied  for  Publji 
such  other  subjects  as   will  enable  the  students  to  coTO 
senior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  establishi 
were  64  of  these  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  ll 
an  enrolment  of  47,*213  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Sdi< 
mentioned,  there  exist  several  instittitions  of  an  edi 
character  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Gov< 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Sydney  Grammar 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the  Colony,  la  1 
the  average  quarterly  enrolment  was  426,  and  the  daily  attend 
405,  Towards  maintaining  this  school  the  Colonial  TreasQiy 
tributed  the  sum  of  £3,650,  the  school  fees  and  other 
amounting  to  X  6, 105. 
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THE  UNIVEHSITY. 

the  year  1849  Mr.  Went  worth  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sydney  College 
Legislative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprie- 
,  known  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment 
committee  of  the  House  **  to  considtr  the  liest  means  of 
on  the  institution  so  as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Colony 
of  obtfdning  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
lur©  and  acienoe,"  The  committee  was  appointed,  but  had, 
somewhat  different  inatructiona,  and  was  directed  to 
ider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  an  university  for  the 
lotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
ise/*  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  brought 
report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  university 
a  permanent  endowment  of  £5,000  per  annum  out  of  the 
revenue,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
ance  with  the  report.  The  Council  was  shortly  afterwards 
irogued,  and  the  measure  consequently  lapsed  for  that  session, 
1^50  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on  the  charter  of  University 
Aiege,  Ijondon,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after 
dificussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was  passed,  receiving  the 
qral  Mfient  on  1st  October  of  that  year. 


The  endowment  was  given  for  "defraying  the  stipends  of 
bcbers  in  literature,  science,  and  art/^  and  for  administration 
ntosaA  ;  there  being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other 
incli.  Power  was,  however,  given  t-o  examine  and  to  grant 
after  examination  in  law  and  medicine  as  w&U  as  in  arts. 

University  was  to  be  strictly  nndenominational,  and  the  Act 
»re6sly  prohibited  any  religious  test  for  admission  to  student^ 

or  to  any  office,  or  for  participation  in  any  of  its  advantages 
privilegea.  Residence  was  not  contemplated  otherwise  than  in 
lUated  collegeSi  but  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors  and 
(ten  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  Univei-sity 


Corifltitutlon  of 


A  Senate  o£  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  hj  the  origixiftli 
to  govern  the  University,  and  tliey  were  empowered  to  elect  I 
among  themselves  their  own  Provost  and  Vice-Provost, 
titles  were  Jater  on  changed  t^a  those  of   Chancellor  and  ™ 
Chancellor.     The  Fellows  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
hy  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be  replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  bjl 
Fellows  themselves  until  there  should  be  100  graduates  hoi 
the  degrees  of  Master  in  Arts,  or  Doctors  in  Law  or  Modk 
The   first  *Senate   commenced    their  labours  at  the  close  of  I 
year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edwtird  Hamilton,  M,A.,  as  Provo9(l|J 
Sir    Charles   Nicholson,    M.D.,   as  Viee-Provost     Tbey 
established  three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathematics^  and  Chen 
and  Experimental  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  comp 
professors   to  fill    them;  and   on   tlie    11th  Octol»er,    1852, 
University  was  o|>ened  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  pn 
of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers,  and  under  the  pr 
of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty -four  matriculated  stad 
were  admitted  to  membei'ship. 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  * 
degrees  of  this   University  in  arts,  law,   and   medicine  nhftU  1 
recognized  as  academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitW  t 
rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  u\ 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  been  granted  in  any  university  oil 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Anicnciiiienu  of  Sioce  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  changetJ 
been  made  by  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  principal  arv  I 
follows  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1857,  those  who  had  takcal 
degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  received  certain  privileges  in  respeei  < 
admission  to  the  Bur  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861  iti 
dii'ected  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  FeUows 
should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ear  of 
members  of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  1 
of  learning  as  the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select  ;  and  1 
Professors  and  other  Pubhc  Teachers  and  examiners  and  v^^  I 
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or  officer  declared  t<:>  be  such  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a 
tber  of  the  University,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
le  election  of  new  Fellows  as  persons  holding  the  degrees  of 
,  LL,D.,  and  M.D.  In  1881  Ademidem  degrees,  with  equal 
were  authorized  to  be  conferred  ;  and  B.A/s  of  three 
standing  were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  elections  of 
In  1884  the  Senate's  powere  as  regards  teaching  and 
were  extended  by  enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and 
A  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  with  the 
ption  of  Theology  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  proviso  that  no 
t  should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures  or  to  pass  examina- 
in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modem  History  \  and  by  the 
Act  it  waa  directed,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  by-law  of 
Senate,  that  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  University 
Id  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  men, 

to  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  coisvocatioiu 
Fellowsj  reached  100  in  1872,  whcreuivon  the  Senate  passed 
in  resjKHJt  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body 
,tJon.'^  This  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the 
ral  amending  Acts,  and  comprising  heads  of  affiliated  colleges, 
had  been  declared  to  be  superior  officers  of  the  UniveTBity 
•  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  nearly  500, 

e  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  j£5,000  a  Endowment  of 
until  1880,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lecture- *''' ^'''''''™"^* 
%  but  in  1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  .£6,000,  and  producing 
It  £300  a  year,  was  made  by  ^Irs.  Ho  veil,  widow  of  the 
brer  of  that  name,  for  instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical 
;i«phy,  which,  together  witli  fees^  enabled  the  Senate  to 
le  the  Cliair  of  Chemistry  and  Exjierimental  Physics  into 
to  the  fii-st  of  which  Geology  and  Physical  Ge^igraphy 
atUched  In  1882  a  further  vote  of  £5,000  was  made  to 
Is  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Engineer- 
ixul  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Bepartment  of 
Xedical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers^  and 
2  K 
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a  Profes^r  of  NatumI  Hbtory^  and  some  amall  \e 
Arts  wei'e  created  ;  but  this  sum    was  soon  found  inadeqwill  1 
the  intended  purposes,  and  ha«  been  increased  to  £7,900, 
of  tlie  £1,000  granted  in  1880.     Allowances  have  also 
for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2;000  per  annum  bas  been  j 
for  Evening  Classes  in  Arts.     Piinci pally  out  of  tbia  end 
a  system    of    Extension    Lectures  to  no n- matriculants  wi 
menced  in  1882,  firat  in  tbe  metropolis,  but  spreading  topli 
a  distance ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  time  goes  oo  I 
means    incrense    these   lei^tures   may  become  a    very 
feature  in  the  action  and  influence  of  tbe  UnlTersity. 

In   1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  8ir( 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authonty,  for  tbe  erection  of  suitable 
ings,  and  also  to  provide  land  for  the  prosi^ective  erection  of ! 
denominational  Colleges^      Before  this  grant  was  made  thet 
of  the  Umversity  had  beun  carried  on  in  tho  old  Sydney  Colli 
which,  together  with  its   library  and  even  an  endowtneat  fori 
Scholarship  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purcburf^ 
the  Government  for  th«    University,    and  a  grant  of  iSOfi 
had  been  made  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund, 
present  site,  granted  in  1855,  comprises  about  126  acres,  1 
known   as  Grose  Farm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  icrsi 
afterwards  added    for   the  enlargement   of  the  domain  or| 
As  early  as    1851  an  Act  wajs  passed  to  aid   and  partly  ^ 
four  colleges   within   the   University.     ContributiQiis  of  J 
than    £10,000,   and    not   more  than  £20,000.  were  to  be  i 
from  the  general  revenue  for  bailding  funds,  provided  tWl 
equal  aura  were  sul>scribed  by    private  individttalji»  and  i5wl 
year  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the   Government  Uywuk* 
stipends  of  Principals  for  each  College,     Just  before  this,  ite^ij 
been  taken  to  establish  a  Church  of  England  College,  8t '. 
and  St   John's   Roman   Catholic  CoUege  followed  in  1S57, 
the  Presbyterian  College  of  St  Andrew's  in  1867,     The  Wi 
body,  for  whom   an  equal  area  had   been  set   apart,  decli^ 
^cept  it,  and   in    187S    some    12  acrea  of  the  land 
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for  a  mie  for  their  college,  was   resumed  by  the  Crown 

tod  to  the  PriDce  Alfi'etl  Hospital  ;  and  provision  was 
the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Mf*dical  School 
mtiPtction  with  it  and  for  the  joint  control  of  the  University 
He  and  Hospital  Board  in  respect  of  all  appointments  of  the 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  the 
ations  under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are 
md  by  the  Hospital  Boards  with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the 
ilitiiient  of  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  Medical  School. 

le  system  of  Public  Examinations,  similar  in  general  chamcter 
{purpoae  to  the  middle  class  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
bridge,  wtm  instituted  in  1867,  and  has  gradually  spreatl,  till 
•year  there  were  no  less  than  forty-eight  local  centres  other 
k  Sydney,  six  of  which  were  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland  ;  and 
ajEA  mi  nation  held  in  September  of  that  year  there  were 
1  candidates.  Of  these,  129  presented  themselves  for  the 
>r,  and  1,172  for  the  junior,  examination.  101  senior  and 
janior  candidates  passed  successfully.  The  University  aUo 
ited  ejtaminations  of  articled  clerks  in  1877,  in  compliance 
It  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  during  1890  there  were  66 
I  caindidAtr3s.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
in  the  Civil  Service  was  instituted  at  an  earlier  date ;  97 
idates  present+^d  l^hemselves  at  this  examination  during  1890, 
^3  were  successful. 


AflUJa*e«i 


PubUo ] 
Uoiuk 


ly  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  use  BenefeotloDi. 
reward  of  students.  Among  the  iirst  wa^  a  gift  of  £  1 ,000  each 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  from  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson, 
iKDtod  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twic^e  that  value.  Many 
ed,  and  about  £42,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the 
ta,  excluaive  of  prizes,  which  ka^e  been  exhausted  by 
,  and  imjspective  of  increases  in  value.  About  XI 0,000 
lis  is  still  in  8US])ense  on  account  of  intervening  life  estates 
widows  of  testatonk     Beeidea  the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000 
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was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library >  and  j£6c 
has  been  given  by  the  Hon.  8ir  William  Macleay  for  a  Curstoc 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum^  presented  by  him  to  the  Uni 
sity,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  mt 
building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of  pi^operty  other  i 
aioney  to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  til 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr,  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  rp^ 
estate,  subject  to  cei'tain  annuities.  In  December,  1$90| 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  I 
Australian  portion  of  the  estate  consisting  of  £199,362  m  inn 
ments,  and  £3,228  cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  theSfl 
have  created  new  Chairs  in  Law,  Modern  literature,  Hisl( 
Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Engineering,  and  Biok 
to  which  they  have  given  the  testator's  name.  The  Hov«4li 
Challis  bequests  constitute  the  only  resources  of  the  UaiwU 
for  actual  education  other  than  the  public  endovt  ments. 


S 


T«ochl»if  suff,        The  teach ing-stafT,  now  that  all  the  Cliallis  Chairs  ai^  filli 

siats  of  fourteen  Professors,  twenty  six  Lecturerti,  of  whom  tl 
are  Evening  Lecturers,  and  four  Demonst tutors.  The  sub/ 
over  which  Professors  preside  are  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chefln 
and  Mineralogy,  Physics,  Geology  and  Palajontology,  PhyaoH 
0^  Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modern  Literature,  Logic,  and  3W 
Philosophy,  Biology,  Law,  and  History,  The  Lecturers  deiill 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Classics,  Modem  litOM 
Mathematics^  Architecture,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mrffl 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Midwifery  and  Dil^H 
Women,  Materia  Med  tea  and  Therapeutics,  Patliology,  ^H 
JurL*tprudence  and  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine,  CH 
Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  Aodfl 
gery,  Medical  Tutor,  Law  of  Real  Property  and  Equity,  Im 
Procedure^  including  Evidence,  Law  of  Wrongs,  Civil  I 
Criminal,  and  Law  of  Obligations.  The  Demoiistrfttfll 
appointed  in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Fhy^H 
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loe  its   foundation  the  University  of  Sydney  1ms  conferred  DeBrwe«eoi»- 

grees  of  various  kinds,  the  highest  number  besw>wed  Umvcrsiity. 
J  one  year  being  70,  in  1890,  Among  the  present  niembei-s 
University  there  are  207  who  hold  the  degree  of  M.  A,,  316 
17  LL,D.,  11  B.L.,  28  M,D.,  U  M.B.,  26  Masters  of 
Biy,  10  B»  Sc,  and  14  Bachelors  of  Engineering,  Tlie 
ierof  students  attending  lectures  increased  from  61  in  1877 
19  matriculated  tuid  447  non-matriculatefl  students  in  1890, 
It  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the  public  examina- 
has  increased  iKath  in  the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  the 
ler  having  advanced  from  63  in  1877  to  129  in  1890,  and  the 
from  303  to  1J72. 


teresponding  increasf^  in  the  number  of  successful  candidates  ^f^*^^ 
>  public  examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following 
will  show : — 


Number  of  Students,  and  Results  of  Examinationa 

Number  of  itiid«nt«. 


Number  of 


Atttndloc 
haOnum. 


quft 
Attending    \y 


tfxtonclon 
Lectnne. 


McolAiion 


Public  EjuuuIii&tioDi. 


Number  of  Smiiors* 


Exunlned.       F»8ed. 


6a 

61 

62 

S3 

7B 

81 

97 

128 

203 

206 

203 

215 

Wil 

S!75 


34 

53 

23 

63 

24 

58 

58 

76 

64 

66 

SO 

48 

101 

57 

85 

57 

142 

65 

115 

84      ' 

137 

122 

107 

329 

132 

125 

403 

130 

141 

327 

2m 

nr> 

■447 

301 

129 

40 

38 
41 
64 
54 

36 
43 
36 
48 
73 
83 
87 

1IQ 
90 

101 


Number  of  Juniors. 

Kxnnilned. 

Ptoacd. 

356 

303 
364 
333 
381 

392 

212 
135 
243 
247 

209 
231 

398 
473 
563 
645 
858 
834 
834 
1,085 
1,172 


2m 

29fl 
379 
440 
54d 

im 

798 


'  expenditure  of  the  University  prior  to  1890  was  met  out  '^vcmioftf 


tie    revenue   accruing  from    students'   fees,  the   Government 
sundry  private  sources,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the 
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^^                                INSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION.           li 

Bh!)^^  ^'    exprf*s8  use  or  reward  of  atudenta.     The  following  table  wiliiliM| 

^^^              the  yearly    state  of  the  finaDces  of  the  University  dmiif  tBI 

^^M              period  froui  1876  to  1890 :—                                                          Wt 

^^^^^L               Beoelpts  and  Ejipeuditure  of  the  University  of  Sydney.   ^B 

^^^^H 

Boorfp^ 

J 

GmntifoT 
ApiMralua  or 

Lecture  feai. 

Giber 
souroM. 

TofaO- 

"j 

imrpoiM, 

^M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ffl 

^^^H 

^^^B 

5,000 
5,000 

403 
334 

100 
100 

5J03 
6,434 

UM^^ 

^^^H 

5,000 

1.168 

324 

100 

6,592 

7.iifl 

^^^H 

5,000 

114 

476 

100 

5,690 

^7(« 

^^^H 

5,000 

1,500 

457 

100 

7,057 

Ai^tW 

^^^H 

5,000 

1,000 

706 

lOO 

6,806 

^ssl 

^^^H 

10,000 

2,964 

],OS0 

100 

14,144 

ttlMfl 

^^^H 

12,000 

2,343 

1,260 

120 

16.729 

tS,Mfl 

^^^^1 

12,000 

3,500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

mtti 

^^^H 

12,1X10 

4,500 

2,479 

385 

19.364 

^qkI 

^^^^H 

1*2,000 

5.500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

Stk.7vl 

^^^H         1887 

12,000 

4,918 

2,819 

308 

20,045 

saflil 

^^^H 

12,000 

7,099 

3.022 

385 

22,506 

2i«Mrl 

^^^^H 

12,000 

a,800 

5,667 

807 

25,274 

2S»0i^ 

^^^^H 

13,900 

4,734 

5.305 

293 

34.312 

8mJ 

^^^^^B            An  extenBive  addition  to  the  University's  magnificent  htuk&H 

^^^^^^         has  been  made  for  the  u&e  of  the  School  of  Medicine.     It  pronrilfl 

^^H                the  most  eompletp  acconiniodation  for  students  desiring  to  foIUnrfl 

^^^1                profession  of  medicine  and  surgeij,  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hocpififl 

^^H               erected,  as  before  stated,  ou  the  University  grants  affordit  theiB  ifl 

^^V               naoeseary  means  of  study.     At  the  commencement  of  ^ntJ^M 

V                    1890  there  were  87  undergraduates,  of  whom  6  were  lii^^l 
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Medical  Sebool,  a  very    lair   number   considering  that  tLis 

ol  was  not  establiwlied  untU  1883,  and  then  commenced  with 

four  students.     A  laboratorj  for  the  Department  of  Physics  univennty 

i  also  been   recently  erected^  aud  is  replete  with  every  means 

llUostrating  the  teaching  of   phjrsical  science,  and  an  equally 

Dplete  laboratory  and  halls  are  in  course  of  construction  for  the 

tment  of  Chenoistr)^  and  its  adjuncts.     The  prospects  of  the 

iiTcrsity  of  Sydney  are  excellent,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper, 

exert  a  most  beneficial  iniluence  on  the  future  of  Australia. 

Act  for  founding  an  Affiliated  College  for  Women  has  been 

d,  limiting  the  building  endowment,  however,  to  X5,0O0,  but 

ag  £500  a  year  for  a  Principal     It  will  be  brought  into 

lit  ion    as   soon    a«   the    necessary   funds   are  collected.     Tlie 

brtment  of  Public  Instruction  also  con  tern  phites  the  erection 

l«  Coll^je  for  the  training  of  male  teachers.     The  Senate  of  the 

Birersity  have  granted   the  necessary  site,  and  the  Government 

aubmitted  plans  of  a  building,  to  accommodate  51   students, 

I  cost  £37,500»  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on 

blic  Works. 


DKNOMINATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 

Lll  ihr  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  tind  colleges  i>f!nomlii(kU^31 
&rc  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  their 
ioQs  beliefs  and  prejiared  to  compete  for  University  honors,  or 
1  vanouB  professions  which  they  may  adopt  Evidence  of  the 
Dgrefls  of  superior  denominational  edtiaition  in  the  Colony  may 
be  seen  in  the  magnificent  college  buildings  which  auiTound  the 

tjf,  among  which  may  be  cited  Newington  CJollege,  the  colleges 
the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Hunters  Hill 
J  Rivtfrview,  the  old-established  Kinij's  Rchool  at  Parramatta, 
Hie   North   Sydney   Church  of   England    Grammar   School,   the 
nbyterian  Ladies*  College  at  Croydon,  and  a  host  of  other  first- 
establishments  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  various 
iouB  bodies. 
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TECBXICAL   EDUCATION. 


undatlon  of 


Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years 
followed  the  gi*eat  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  ne 
providing  tlie  artizan  classes,  and  the  people  generally, 
means  of  obtaining  a  scientiiic  knowledge  of  the  Tariouft 
crafts,    that    tc'chnical    achook   spning   up    in   various    fmrtl  \ 
England^  some  being   under  th«  direct  patronage   of  the 
while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade  societies,  or  | 
of  the  great  English  cities.     The  excellent  results  following  \ 
establishment  of  theae  achook  could  not  fail  to  attract  atti 
in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  I 
manual  ails  is  of  pai'amount  necessity.     The  foundation  of  I 
New  South  Wales  Technical  School  "was  due  in  great  measnit ) 
the  efforts  of  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Me 
School  of  Arts,  and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  i 
a  Technical  College  affibated  to  that  institution,  withtbe< 
of  improving  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Australian  artizana* 
the  year  1878,  a  sura  of  £2,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  t 
the  organization  of  a  Technical  College,  and  for  five  years  tliei 
of  the  institution  "was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Schodl 
Arts,     In  1883,  however,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Gow 
inent  to  take  over  its  managfiiueiit,  and  the  Technical 
became  henceforth  a  State  institution.     Towards  the  end  of  \ 
the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  College  camel 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 


riculum. 


The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  tl 
Technical  College,  comprises  classes  in  agriculture, 
mechanics,  arts,  architecture^  g^'ology.  chemistry,  coa 
economy,  mathomatics,  elocution,  pharinacy,  physics,  and  i 
economy,  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  sub-claaaea  aa  1 
be  warranted  by  otrcumstances. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
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lie  college  is  open  to  students  of  eacli  sex,  and,  during  1890,  J[^^^,^"' 
female  students  attended  for  at  least  one  term.  The  number 
Idividual  students  in  1890  averaged  2,822  i^ersoiis.  The  average 
wnent  [ler  term  waa  1,686.  Out  of  1,538  jstudents  who  went 
for  examination,  864,  or  56-2  per  cent,  were  sucoensful  in 
aimng  a  pass. 


Branch    teehnical  schools   have   also   been  established  in  the  Count?)- 
lurUs^  and  in  the  iioithern,  soutLern,  and  western  districts  of 
»  Colony,     In   1890   these   country  classes   had  an  average  of 
^6  students  enrolled. 

ichntcal  workshops  have   been   titted   up  in    Sydney,   whei-e  ^J^J^JJ**** ' 

ical  classes  are  held,  and  the  teaching  is  illustrated  by  all 
Twious  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  the  proper  uiider- 
ng  of  the  different  processes  of  eai*h  sejiarate  class  of  work. 
Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established^  and  its  benefits 
Irejidy  being  felt  and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  has  every 
im  of  still  greater  usefulness,  A  site  for  the  College  has 
secured  by  the  Govemtnent  at  Ultimo,  on  which  a  building 
Me  for  its  re<}uirement8  is  now  being  erected. 

m  1890  the  exijenditure  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Education  cort  of  tocu- 
ounted  U)  £25,440,  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  £2,902  "^^ '^^"^''^*- 
i  contributed  by  the  students  in  the  shape  of  fees.  The  Parlia- 
^  vote  for  the  year  was  £29,850.  The  means  at  the  disposal 
>  board  have  not  been  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  country 
Ilea  in  every  case  where  application  has  bet'n  made,  but 
►  have  been  appointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  prin- 
t  country  centres,  and  deliver  lectures  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
gfriculture,  FroposoJa  have  also  been  made  for  the  granting  by 
Slate  of  suitable  areas,  or  reserves,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
ricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms,  and  t!ie  near 
Bay  see    an    extension   of    technical    education    in    this 
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Training  hh\\t. 
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In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establbbnients,  tljcS 
maiutams  three  reformatoriea  or  discipliiiftry  instituticmi^ 
for  girls^the  Industrial  Sohool  at  Parramatta,  and  the  Shi 
bury  Reformatory,  near  South  Head — ^and  one  for  hopr 
nautical  school-ahip  "  Vernon."  At  the  Parramatta  iniliK 
the  total  eiirolment  of  girls  during  the  year  was  123,  and  tlit 
admissions,  up  to  the  31  at  December  lost  were  36,  of  fl 
11  were  under  and  25  over  14  years  of  age.  The  OQV 
maintaining  the  school  in  1890  amounted  to  £2^375. 
Shaftesbury  Reformatory  is  under  the  Minister  of  Ju»ti«L 
has  been  in  existence  over  eleven  years,  and  is  designed  fet 
reception  of  young  women  under  sentence,  a  wise  proriMtt 
by  tliis  means  are  avoided  the  alternatives  of  sending  the  dSm 
to  the  institution  at  Parramatta  (late  at  Biloela),  where  fiM| 
fluence  and  example  might  have  a  baneful  effect  on  more  ym 
minds,  or  of  consigning  them  to  gaoh  The  want  of  a  i 
institution  for"  criaiinal  youths  is  much  felt.  It  woo 
prove  a  boon  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  the  indiiiduilil 
Belve8  but  to  society  at  large,  and  might  often  be  the 
point  in  a  career  just  started  on  a  downward  conree.  Tb»l 
of  inmates  at  Shaftesbury  at  the  close  of  ItJiJO  was  42,1*1 
expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  £903.  On 
"Vernon"*  353  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  J6ftr,  i 
number  remaining  at  the  termination  of  1890  was  306L 
the  30th  April,  1891,  there  had  been  2,488  boys 
boartl,  of  whom  2,264  hatl  left.  During  1890  28  of 
hml  been  under  conviction,  or  a  percentage  of  1  '2  f<^' 
against  a  percentage  of  1  8,  which  is  the  proportion 
if  the  whole  male  population  over  1 5  years  of  a^  y ' 
There  were  at  the  date  just  mffitioned  430  apprrnticta  I 
**  Venion,'-   who  remaineil  btill  under  its  supervision,  ia  J 
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Hie  number  on  board.  The  miLimgetiient  of  the  training- 
is  excelitmt,  and  ite  cost  to  the  State  during  1890  was X6, 745. 
rteaultd  obtained  in  the  three  above-mentioned  eatablislimenta 
»  kitberto  been  of  a  very  successful  character,  many  children 

ing  beea  reclaimed  &oni  a  depra^red  life,  or  rescued  from 
rppy  atirronndingB,  and  turned  out,  after  a  course  of  some 
t  training,  useful  members  of  society. 


^tri 
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n  A  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  whore  most  of 
|ieople  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
Dee,  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory 
Kid  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected. 
back  as  the  yeaj  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title 
,«s  Fbilosopliical  So<!iety  of  Austi-alasia  was  founded  in  Sydney, 
^  after  experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  trans* 
led  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  title 
ibe  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  The  society  is  now  j^y  | 
fiouriehing  condition,  counting  amongst  its  members  some  of 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.  Its  object  is  to  forward  the 
.nc^ment  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour  original  research 
11  subjects  of  seientiiic,  artistic,  and  idnlosophieal  interest, 
sh  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australia, 
r  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  ite  natural  history, 
ings,  published  ^\ery  year,  include  papers  of  the 
interest  on  important  scientliic  r|uestions,  especial  1y  tbcMid 
tiou  is  of  Austi-alian  interest* 

►  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  \\m  \Mum 

cted  many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linna^an   Socii^ty 

'  Sooth  Wales  was  also  established  for  the  sptHrial  purpose 

tiering  the  advancement  of  thf^se  particular  fici«iices.     The 

is  housed  in  a  commodiouji^  building  at  Klusabeth  ^J^  OQt 
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of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  cityi  and  already  poeaoawil 
library  and  museum.  The  society  has  been  liberally  endowed  brj 
the  Hon.  WilJiani  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  oiie«lj 
its  moat  mynific^nt  supji Olivers,  is  also  an  indefatigable  workai| 
the  field  of  science.  The  society^s  proceedings  are  pubL 
regular  intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  together  i 
excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of  natural  history. 


In  1883  a  third  scientific  society  was  formed  in  Sydney  m 
tho  name  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  with 
view  ofjpromoting  geographical  research  in  a  part  of  thr  wa 
where  much  remains  to  bti  discovered.  Branches  of  this  sodetj 
have  been  established  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  i 
Adelaide,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  displayed  in  their 
ceedings.  Among  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  this  Society  ' 
the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  New  GuineiiT  for  which  pur^ 
aid  was  obtained  from  the  various  Colonial  Governments. 
expedition  sailed  from  Sydney  on  tlie  10th  June,  1885, 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  geographical 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  a  large  i 
of  the  Fly  Eiver  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  aehiev 
of  the  expedition. 


Otwenator). 


The  scientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support 
private  contributions,  though,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Lini 
Society,  the  Government  grants  them  small  sums  annually  in  pf»- 
portion  to  the  income  received  from  subscriptions,  and  has  hitbeitd 
allowed  their  **  Proceedings  and  Transactions'*  to  be  printed  &w 
of  charge  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


Among  the  other  institutions  of  a  scientific  and    educatioruJ 
character  which   the   Colony   so   liberally   supports    t\w    Sydui 
Observatory  is  not  the  least  iciportant.     Situated  in  a  com 


THE  AUSTEAilAN  MUSEUM. 


position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpoee  it  is  intended  to 
WSTTB,  The  pres<*nt  building  was  erected  in  1856  at  the  instance 
■LBir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  tbe  Colony,  who  took  a 
^Knt  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Oovernment  Astronomer 
^B  under  him  a  complete  staff  of  assistants,  and  during  the  year 
!SB90  a  sum  of  £4,985  was  expended  in  conne<;tioti  with  tbe  insti- 
tution. ^Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention, 
mm  befits  so  important  a  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity 
tiepends  so  much  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer 
»k  office  in  1870,  there  were  in  the  Colony  only  six  stations,  and 
>rvations  on  the  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological 
pnomena  were  necessarily  very  limited  in  character.  At  the 
of  18U0  the  number  of  stations  had  been  increased  to  1,088, 
gauges  have  also  been  established  at  most  of  the  sheep  and 
tile  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result  which  is  hi^jhly  satis- 
Btory.  The  light  thrown  on  the  true  cliaracteristic8  of  the  climate, 
Ily  of  that  pail  of  the  Colony  remote  from  tlie  sea  coast, 
tended  to  remove  the  notion  lang  cun-ent  as  to  its  unfitnesa 
ngricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 


t  The  Amatralian  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  i 

ad  in  Australia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of 

P'dney,  facing  one  of  the  j»rincipal  parks.     The  collectionB  contain 

inWy  selected  specimens  of  the  principal  objects  of  natural 

story  found  in  kindred  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete 

(rtleetion  of  zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character. 

be  popularity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  nwrnbcr 

t  {N-rsons  by  whom  it  is  visited,     Tlie  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 

rery  day  except  Monday,      On  8undays  the  visitors  arn  very 

iimerous.     The  number  of  visitors  dui*ing  1890  was  123,724,  tlio 

ily  average  being  688  on  Sundays,  and  331  on  week  day  it.     The 

Kpcnsenin  connection  with  the  institution  amounted  to  £7,389;  of 

bhich  £2,097  was  exi>en<led  on  account  of  purchase,  collection, 

I  carriage  of  specimeim. 
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Nuinlicr  of 
rawlisrt 


Attendance  of  visitors. 

1570 50,7S6 

1571 - 60,Jti5 

1872  , 4«,8JT 

1873  -.„..„...        l\\fm 

1874  (eleven  months).. .,....,..,.,.....       f>7,l>t»2 

1875    ,. .•*,•.......*.•..       Or^fwio 

1876  ,  .,,. 72,7'-:4 

1877  (Leading  Branch  fint  op«aed) 124,i;5«iJ| 

1878  llT.CHTr 

1879  (Exhihition  open) 152.036] 

1880 „..., \MA 

1881 ...«, 13«.: 

1H82  (eleven  montha) 133,731 

1883 155.431 

1884  (eleven  months)    .„.,„  161,8771 

1885 ,  165J15J 

1886 1»J8,6 

18S7 „ 139,i 

1888  ..„. 149,4 

188J> *,..  132,11 

1890  ... 155,8 

'  Bderence  Ul>FU3r  dosed  for  tbrn  montJis,  for  tooring. 

Although  the  leiuling  branch  contains  but  20,735  vola' 
total  number  used  during  the  year  was  not  less  than  64,457, 1 
the  number  of  persona  availing  themselves  of  the  privil^gi 
borrowing  was  4,651.  so  that  on  an  average  each  book  was  tal 
a  little  over  three  times,  ami  each  person  to  whom  a  pennit  1 
granted  used  nearly  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  As  W 
a  large  portion  of  the  works  read  wa.s  from  fiction,  each  of 
2,245  novels  in  the  hrnnch  having  been  used  about  eight  li 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken ' 
was  as  follows  : — 

ClassiBcation  of  Books  used. 


S>'nopfldi  ot  Cluslflctttion. 


Ko.ofi 


KiJliiml  Philoaophy,  Science,  and  Art« 

Hiatory,  Clironolog>%  Antiquities,  and  Mythology 

Biography  and  Corrcspoodenco , ,..,.,. 

Geography,  Travels,  &c. 

Juriapru deuce 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy *,.. 

Poetn'  and  Drama  ...,...,.,..„....... ,. 

Miacellaneous  Literature 

Pro«e  Fiction 

Total 


hi 

17,1 


M.4 


MUNICIPAL  PEEE  LIBRAMES. 


>g  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensiofis  were  madu  to 
nises  of  tbe  Fi^ee  Public  Library,  which  had  becorafl  much 
Jl  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
of  the  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  liowa  tho 
IcUng  in  Macquarie-street,  and  a  contrtict  was  made  about 

le  of  1887  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library 
of  £10,455.      This  work  was   progressing  throughout 

1889,  and  the  new  building  was  opened  to  the  puhHc  in 
890,     The  Sydney  Free  Public  Library  is  now  one  of  the 

venient  in  Australia. 


institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control  ^[^iii^  iibwjy 

inister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  State, 
1890,  was,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  building: — 

Sakries,  Ac.    .,., £0,040 

Build inga  and  Eepaire 2,3IU 

Booka 2,332 


Totel .,., £10,682 

iS  the  Free  Public  Lilirary  of  Sydney  there  are  smaller  schools  of  Art 
established  in  the  principal  population  centres  throughout  ubmrie*.^ 
lony.     These  libraries  may  be  broadl}^  eln-ssed  under  two 
^hools  of  Arts — receiving  an  annuiil  aubvetition  in  pro- 

to  the  amount  of  monetary  support  accorded  by  the  public ; 

«  Libraries  established  in  connection  with  Municii>alities. 
gmer  class  are  far  the  tiiore  numerous.  Under  the  provisions 
Municipalities  Act  of  1867  any  municipality  may  establish 
iaintain  a  Free  Library,  and,  where  such  is  done,  the 
I  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
H  of  jC200  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  use  of  a  popu- 
l>f  1,000  or  to  £100  where  the  population  to  whom  the 

would  he  accessible  readies  300  persons*     The  number  of 

S  in  the  various  public  libraries,  excluding  the  Free  Public 
r,  is  estimated  at  about  240,000. 
2  a 
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Tlie  National  Art  Gallery  was  first  inatituteiJ  in  1871  ii 
nection  with  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  It 
reopened  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880,  and  is  now  all 
in  the  Outer  Domain,  in  a  convenient  and  welMight-ed  bull 
which  is  at  present  unfinished  as  regards  the  ext«rior,  altl 
Bteps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  complete  the  design.  It 
an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  statuaryi  compristngj 
of  the  mo^t  famous  works  of  the  best  modem  artlsta  of  thl 
world,  and  includes  several  very  valuable  gifts  fmm  pr 
persons.  Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  Ne 
Wale%  the  Gallery  is  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-daj^ 
on  the  former  and  on  public  holidays  the  attendance  b 
numerous.  During  1890  it  was  visited  by  211,544  perwnii 
avenge  Sunday  attendance  being  1,596  and  on  week  dayi 
Up  to  the  end  of  1890  the  total  expenditure  on  this  instill 
was  je76,582.     The  diaburaements  for  1890  were  : — 


For  works  of  art 6»7 

For  mainteaaDce 

For  salaries  ,....,... 

Total  oMt  to  the  State 


Toohnolog^caJ 

ItUWIUIL 


The  Technological  Museum  is  also  situated  in  the  On 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  it  waa  removed  on  the  i 
of  the  Garden  Palace  by  fire.  It  is  intended  eventually  toi 
it  to  the  building  at  Ultimo,  which  is  now  being  erected! 
Technical  College.  This  museum  was  instituted  at  ih§  < 
1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Ma 
but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9;000  specimens  wm  i 
loet  in  1882  by  the  fire  aboye-mentionecL  Strenuo»  ( 
were  at  once  made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in 
1883,  the  museum  waa  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  i 
tains  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  specimens  illw 
vanouB  stages  of  many  manufactures,  and  an  exceUeot 
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Aft]  and  vegetiible  products.     The  popularity  of  this  inatitu- 

^y  ^  gathered  from  the  fact  that  94,111  persons  viait^d  it 

ISdO,  the  Sunday  average  being  689,  and  the  week  day  187. 

j_to  the  State  amounted  to  £3,390,  diatributed  ab  foOows : — 

£ 

For  mainteDaDcc 1,133 

For  vpecimens,  modQla,  &c, ...«.     1,230 

For  lalariet .„... ..,.  1,021 

TotaL,. , £3,390 


SxukUty  of 
religions. 


RELIGIOy, 

I  the  ejes  of  the  State  all  reli^ons  are  eijual  in  New  South  Eqtuiiity  of 

but  during  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  such  was  not  the 

Kew  South  Wales  was  originally  essentially  a  C'rown  Colony, 

s  Church  establishment,  as  it  existed  in  England^  was  naturally 

planted  to  these  shores,     Ecclesiaiitical  monopoly  nevertheleaa 

ontinued  for  a  short  time,  and  the  countenance  and  support 

I  State  were  eventually  extended,  during  the  governorship  of 

Schard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious  bodies  which  then 

-the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wes- 

[Methodista.     To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these  denominations . 

[^vemment  grantetl  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State  ^ 

liich  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed 

and  had   been   replaced  by   Responsible  Government.     In 

iTiowever,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the 

'  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.     In  the  year  following 

sing  of  this  Act  the  cLiiras  on  the  Government  amounted  to 

ft2t  and  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Church  of  EnglAnd  , £17.907 

Rotiuui  CathoUe  Church 8,748 

Pr««byterijii20.. 2,873 

Wctkyan  Methodi«U 2,7^4 


i  SUto  Ida  to 
reli^on. 
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Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  c 
to  the  deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in 
the  payment  by  the  State  was  £9,793,  distributed  as  followi 

Church  of  England     £5,591 

Roman  Catholic  Church    2,600 

Presbyterians 702 

Wesleyan  Methodists 900 

Payments  on  '^^^  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominatioi 

amount  of  statt  gj^^j^   for  each  year  since  1863.     It  wUl   be   observed  tl 

several  years  the  amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  suco 

years.     This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  temporary  stoppage 

stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent  from  the  Colony  :— 

Amounts  paid  to  the  Clergy  since  the  Abolition  of  Sti 
Aid  to  Religion. 


Year. 

Church  of 

Roman 
CathoUc 
Church. 

Prcabyterian. 

Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

AD  da 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

2,784 

32 

1864 

17,519 

8,234 

2,614 

1,179 

n 

1865 

14,111 

7,430 

3,090 

1,572 

% 

1870 

12,386 

6,583 

2,180 

1,573 

n 

1875 

10,725 

5,608 

1,626 

1.372 

Mi 

1880 

7,739 

3,892 

1,702 

1,716 

u; 

1885 

6,041 

3,000 

1,052 

1,136 

u. 

1890 

5,591 

2,600 

702 

900 

% 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1890 « 
— 32  Church  of  England,  15  Roman  Catholics,  5  'Breshfta 
and  6  Wesleyan  Methodists. 


Cttendancb  at  divine  service. 
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umber  af  members  o(  each  religious  body  was  estimated  at  ^^'rcnSoi!- 
s  af  1S81,  and  the  relative  proportioBs  of  eacli  of  the 
orainations  were  found  to  cliifer  but  slightly  from  those 

ty  the  previous  census.     Distributing  thfi  population  on 
of  the  census  of  1881,  the  estimated  nuuiberof  adherents 

of  the  denominations,  with  tlie  clergy  rgeistered  for  the 

on  of  marriages,  was  during  1890  as  follows  : — 

Adherents  of  each  Denomination. 


Ctetgy, 


^Rogbuid 

a  Catholic........... 

fterian .. 

\pka,  and  other  Methodi«t 

Bttmtiotial  

il  .., 


I^ti  Army 

»-Q]i«pociiled 
PTotel 


324 
291 

156 

179 

62 

33 

4 

I 

3 

S 

12 


J, 063 


Adbereots. 


510.440 

309,900 

1(18,350 

Wv270 

2K400 

11,000 

7,300 

l,4*MI 

4,1li>0 

4,1.10 

i7,or»n 

29,700 


1,121,8(10 


PToportion 
or  ftdbercnti  to 


1»575 

1,103 

695 

53a 

345 

333 

1,825 

1,400 

1.650 

519 


2.475 


1,050 


to  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  charch 

'^  ^  *^     attendance. 

Igod  314,979  for  the  year  1890.     Tliis  number  represents  the 

daoce  of  adults  only;  if  school  cliildren  were  included  the 

ler  would  be  about  436,900,     When  tlie  sparsf^ness  of  the 

ktion  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  considered  the  church 

lance  will  appear  veiy  large,  and  though  apparently  le^a  than 

I  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  proportionately  much  greater 

in  England.     The  number  of  attemianta  on  Divine  Service 

\89  was  retumetl   at   312,221;  for  1888   the  number  was 

i59  ;  for  l«85  it  was  250,011,  and  for  1881  it  was  221,031, 

it  there  has  l3een  a  gra ilual  increase,  fairly  keeping  pace  with 

opulatioa.     Tlie  relative  numbers  of  each  denomination   in 

dance  have  remained  very  much  the  same  for  several  years 

In  1*^81  the  Church  of  England  hud  the  largest  attendance, 

^m  1 S84  tlie  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  the  lead. 
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INSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 


Church  of 
England. 


The  figures  showing   the  attendance  at  Divine   S^tj 
Sundays  for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given 
under.     Sunday  school  children  are  not  included  : — 
Attendance  at  Divine  Service. 


Denomination. 


Church  of  Ecgliand 

Roman  Catholic  

Presbyterian 

Weslejran  Methodist  

Other  Methodists .... 

Congregationalist 

Baptist  

Salvation  Army   

Other  denominations 

Total 


Number  of 
penoittftti 
SundajTse 


80,7 
92,1 
32,4 
61,S 
10,4 
U(j 
4,6 

4.1 


314,9 


The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomina 
the  Colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adln 
the  number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for 
service.  During  the  year  1890  there  were  643  churcheB  belt 
to  this  denomination  and  132  school-houses  and  759 
buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship,  accommo 
121,035  persons;  the  attendance  of  distinct  persons  co 
only  adults  was  80,754.  The  number  of  clergy  r^pstered 
Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of  marriagi 
324.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  govcnif< 
metropolitan  who  is  also  primate  of  Australia  and  Tm 
and  five  other  Bishops  whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulbon 
castle,  Grafton  and  Annidale,  and  Riverina. 


DIFFERENT  RELIGIONS. 
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be  Roman  Catholic  Cburcli  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Roman  c»tho:io 

Church. 
Iibtshop  of  Sydney,  assisted  by   a   Coadjutor   Bishop    under 

ari^  the  Ruffragan  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goullsurn,  Grufton, 

Mitkiid,  Armidale,  and  Wilcannia,  the  whole  colony  forming  an 

tleaiflstical  province.    There  are  281  priests  licensed  to  celebrate 

^fciriJiges.       The  nunjber  of  Roman  Catholic  Churches  properly 

called  was  438  ;    besides  these  there  were  54  schocd  bouses  and 

u  2  pablic  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.     The 

'>dation    afforded   by   the    churches   amounted    to   about 

J  1,-   J  sittings  and  the  attendance  on  Sundays  averaged  92,166, 

|Tbe  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  colony  Presb^ 

i  324  churches  and  354  schools  used  for  public  worship  ;  tliere 

al»o   44   public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for 

ae  purpose  in  1890,     The  number  of  ministers  was  166,  of 

143  were  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Clinrch  of  New 

Wftles,  12  with  the  Synod  of  Eastern  Australia^  and   1 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,     The  accommodation 

^ded  in   churches   was   39,375  sittings,  and   the  attendance 

ered  about  32,  t53,  not  including  Sunday-school  children. 

be    Wesley  an    Methodist  communion   13    divided    into    eight  Wealey^n 

Throughout  the  colony  there  are  387  churches  and  433 

preaching  places  with  sittings,  in  the  former  to  the  number  of 

J9,  and  in  the  latter  24,580,  in  all  85,049.     The  denomination 

:  nJao  58  school  buildings  and  81   parsonages,  and  has  in  ita 

135  regular  clergy  and  452  local  preachers.     The  number 

^iirch  members  is  said  to  l»o  7,978,  of  whom   1^110  are  com- 

ata,  and  the  attendance  of  ailherents  at  Divdne  Service  ia 

than  61,847,  not  including  children. 


kfco    Primitive   Methodists   and    United  Methodists   have  92 
hen,  and  38  other  buildings,  and  32  clergy ;  the  accommoda- 
l  provided  will  seat  16,870  persons,  the  attendance  at  Divine 
is  about  10,005. 


The  Congregational  Church  has  66  churches  as  well  as  41  ] 
Ijuiidings  or  clwellliigs  used  for  Morshii* ;  the  sittings  proviWl 
accoramoilato  20,713  persona.     The  clergy  lieensed  to  ceW 
marriages  number  62  and  the  attendance  at  Divine  Servior 
Sundays  avei-ages  about  1 3,004. 

Tlie  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colony  have  33 
ministers  with  36  churches  and  29  school-houses  or  other  1 
dovot-ed  to  public  worship  ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages i 
persona,  but  there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  8,53:2* 

illation  Army.       The  Salvation  Army  has  only  B  officers  licensed  to 
marriages,  but  has  215  buildings  used  for  service,  aceomti 
51j49l  persons.     The  number  of  adherents  or  soldiers  atl 
Sunday  service  is  stated  by  tho  authorities  to  be  15,508. 


ichoolii. 


Besides  those  above  enumemted  there  are  otlier  distinct  religio 
bodies,  for  the  most  jiart  Protestant  denoininationii,  with  dc 
lieensed   by  the  State  to  celebrate  mamages.     Tlie  numfc€!r  i 
clergy  mimstering  to  these  wa«  21  :  the  churches,  school-huiji-> 
and  public  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service  numbered  92  aiiu  '»- 
attendance  on  Sundays  was  about  4,632  persons. 

Tlit^  number  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  w« 
1,063,  and  the  churches   numbered  2,125,  in  addition  to  irlico 
there   were   051    school-houses    and    2,374    dwellings   or  t  ;  ' 
buildings  used  for  public  worwhip.     Tlie  accommodation  p^• 
would  seat  about  457,181  pet^sons.     The  average  attendance 
314,979. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maint'dn  Sunday-schools.  Tbfl 
attendance  of  children  at  these  schools  shows  a  considetaUe  I 
increase  during  the  past  three  years.  Some  part  of  this  increist  I 
is  merely  apparentj  and  is  due  to  the  greater  completenesi  is  I 
the  returns,  but  no  small  portion  of  the  improved  &ttendAii#l 
rf\sults  from  the  extension  of  school  accommodation  in  various  f^^J 
of  the  country.     The  attendance  of  chOdren  at  the  Sunday-f 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS* 


tbe  leading  denominationa,  with   the  uuiuber  of  schools  and 
era  during  1890,  was  :^ 

Siinday-schools  of  each  Deixomination* 


[Jkoocaiuation. 


I  of  England 
111  Cathouc  ... 

byt^riiin  

Vyan    ^lethodiat 
Methoclifltsv.... 

egatioiml ., 

list    

Jvatiou  Army 

*ther  «kQomiiiJitioiu 

Totol.... 


Kaof 

■CllOOlfl. 

Kujuber  of  tcaehers. 

Aveiugo  number  of  tcliolAfft* 

Male.    Penmle 

TotaL 

Moie. 

Fmittle. 

XoteL 

552 

1,1»8    2,543 

3J4I 

16.187 

20,698 

36.885 

445 

410     1/240 

i,a30 

10.710 

14,451 

25,170 

228 

^m     mi 

1,421 

0,001  1    7,388 

13,389 

321 

l,3m  1  1,424 

2,724 

9,07tJ    11,478 

21,454 

U 

540  1      457 

l,i)0:5 

3J8H|    4 J  48 

7,«34 

70 

m2  1      430 

818 

3,539,    4,170 

7,700 

26 

128  1      128 

256 

],OtI       1,145 

2plS(( 

67 

80 

128 

217 

2,r>SU,    3,441 

5,?21 

37 

m 

85 

133 

721         740 

1,467 

1,640 

4,600 

7,320 

12,019 

54,520 

67.365 

121.885 

The  attendance  given  above  m  extremely  high,  aiiiounting  afi  it  Ati 
Ml  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  totfil  children  between  the  ages 
f  7  and  15  yeai's,  at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Stinday- 
plioold.      The  number  of  Sunday-schools  and  teiichers,  and  the 
ll«(ndaiice  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  were  : — 

Sunday* school  Teachers  and  Children. 


[ 

Avengv  bttendADce. 

^teil 

XumtMsrof 
iohoolfl. 

Number  of 
ieacbciv. 

^^H 

V 

M«lo. 

Fumalew 

Total, 

L 

1,405 

9,289 

34.0ij0 

40,722 

75,672 

«82 

1,318 

9,11)0 

34,303 

41,334 

75,727 

Md 

1,411 

9.7iK^ 

;io,205 

42,010 

77,815 

fei^ 

1,461 

J>,420 

35,883 

43,202 

70,085 

^Hi 

1,513 

0,98(> 

37,1>01 

40.531 

84,522 

Hf 

1,506 

10.7n?> 

47,307 

50,354 

103J>«1 

W^ 

1,614 

10J41> 

48,333 

58,000 

107,332 

HBi 

1,724 

ll,2fr7 

50,550 

01,73.-» 

112,201 

^^H 

1.832 

11,568 

52,778 

0:^890 

116,674 

w 

1.840 

12,019 

54,520 

07,305 

121.885 
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PA.RT  XIX. 


Revenue 
for  1826. 


Finance  and  Publip  Wealth. 

THE  Public  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely  exoed 
that  of  any  other  Australian  Colony.  The  total  arnom 
raised  by  each  colony  during  1890,  as  well  as  the  revenue  pi 
inhabitant,  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

Total  Revenue. 

Rerenae  w  haidc 
popuistioi. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
9,498,620 
8,519,159 
3,260,308 
2,567,772 
414,314 
758,100 
4,208,029 

£  s.  d. 
8  IS   5 

•Victoria   

7  12  8 

Queensland 

8    7  10 

South  Australia 

7  18  9 

8  15  6 
6    5  11 
6  15  5 

Western  Austraha 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total 

29,216,302 

7  16  1 

*Year  ending  30  June,  1890. 

Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditow^ 
New  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than  1825,  in  ^ 
year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  £71,682,  and  the  < 
ture  to  £93,020.  Sixty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  dose  of  W 
the  revenue  had  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  fi 
though  the  population  had,  during  the  same  interval,  increaaedfl 
about  thirty-three  fold.  From  1825  to  1840,— a  date  me 
the  annals  of  the  Colony  as  that  in  which  transportation  oeaaed,- 
advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.     In  that  year  the  p 


^^       KEVENTJE   OF   NEW   SOUTH   WALES.                              ^^H 

hipts  amounted  to  £683  J 1 2»  a  sum  not  again  readied  until  1 853,          ^^^H 

k  years  after  tlie  diacovety  of  gold.     From  1853  to  1859  the                ^H 

toue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  £1,522,GG8  fur  the                 ^^M 

tr  last  mentioned     On  the  1st  December,  1859,  the  sepam-                 ^H 

1  of  Queensland  took  place,  and  coniiequently  a  falling  o£E                ^H 

the    revenue   occurred   in    the    following  year»   the    amount                ^H 

pcted  being  Xl,308,925.     Since  1860  the  income  of  the  Colony          ^^^B 

Ijii0ff«ft8ed  in  a  fairly  regular  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  ths         '^^^^^ 

Dinging  statement : —                                                                                 ^^^^| 

Revenue  of  New  South  Wales.                                 stoKlyto^St^ 

T«tf. 

Atnouijt, 

Year. 

C 

■ 

1861 

1.421,831 

1876 

5,037,661                     ^^M 

1862 

1.557,639 

1877 

5,751,878                   ^^H 

1     18^ 

1,534,187 

1878 

4,991,919                   ^^^1 

pr 

1,661.805 

1879 

4,481,665                   ^^H 

186$ 

1,890,468 

1B80 

4,911,990                   ^^^1 

i86e 

2,012,079 

1S81 

6.714,327                    ^^H 

1867 

2,012,042 

1882 

7,418,536                          ^M 

1868 

2.107,157 

1883 

6,470,341                           ^H 

1860 

2,202,970 

1884 

7J17,592                          ^M 

1870 

2,102,007 

1885 

7i587,368                         ^M 

1871 

2,238,900 

1886 

7.594,300                       .  ^M 

1872 

2,8l2,flU 

1887 

8,582,811                    ^^H 

1873 

3,330,913 

1888 

8,886,360                   ^^H 

1874 

3,514,314 

1889 

9,063,397                   ^^H 

1875 

4,126,303 

1890 

9,498^620                    ^^H 

■be  revenue  is  usually  clasai6ed  under  four  headii,  Taxation,  ciM»tflc»tton       1 

1                                                       "                                                                                                        m  fuvtaiUU'.              1 

Id  Revenue,  Services  (including  revenue  from  railways,  tram-                   ^J 

m,   poata,  telegraphs,  and   fees  of   various  kimh*),  and  Mis-           ^_^B 
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FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


Total  receipta     cellaneous.     The  receipts  under  each  class  since  1871  are  shovn 
below ;  the  totals  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  tables. 

Classification  of  Revenue. 


Year. 

Taxation. 

• 
Land  Revenue. 

Senices. 

MiaoeDaoeoaL 

1871 

£ 
1,063,204 

£ 
497,978 

£ 
561,679 

£ 
116,039 

1872 

1,200,203 

840,453 

659,770 

111,585 

1873 

1,364,806 

1,137,914 

728,875 

99.318 

1874 

1,200,489 

1,426,166 

770,895 

116.764 

1875 

1,122,002 

2,020,629 

858,497 

125,175 

1876 

1,161,406 

2,773,003 

965,327 

137,925 

1877 

1,233.132 

3,236,277 

1,119,532 

162,937 

1878 

1,309,718 

2,325,704 

1,183.582 

172,915 

1879 

1,272,721 

1,632,024 

1,328,302 

248,618 

1880 

1,417,294 

1,646,436 

1,594,082 

254,178 

1881 

1,770,849 

2,820,988 

1,945,076 

177,414 

1882 

1,903,412 

2,914,394 

2,363,085 

237,645 

1883 

1,891,708 

1,656,069 

2,666,731 

255,833 

1884 

2,152,854 

1,753,344 

2,942,643 

268,751 

1885 

2,252,651 

1,876,452 

3.168,463 

289,802 

1886 

2,611,835 

1,643,954 

3,089,235 

249,27« 

1887 

2,664,548 

2,378,995 

3,245,907 

293,361 

1888 

2,681,883 

2,268,253 

3,664,100 

272,1« 

1889 

2,677,169 

2,137,563 

3,924,955 

323,710 

1890 

2,748,339 

2,243,039 

4,174,938 

33S;30I 

«funds. 


The  amounts  given  above,  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  tiU* j 
referring  to  revenue,  represent  the  gross  receipta     In  eveiyj 
refunds  are  made,  so  that  the  figures  just  quoted  are  BomewW* 
high,  but  the  amount  of  the  refunds  is  now  much  less  than  fonnff 


TAXATION  PER  UEAD. 
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Sioogli  a  reyemie  of  £0,498,620  is  derived  from  a  population  Tkxatioa  yery 
little  more  than  1,121,000  tlie  people  of  New  South  Wales 
Tery  lightly  taxed,  tht^  amount  falling-  upon  each  person  in  the 
|m unity  for  the  last  nineteen  years  averaging  only  £2  5s,  6d., 
'which  amount  the  hiiUv  is  oijtained  indirectly  through  the 
jloms  House : — 

Taxation  per  Head. 


h 


1872 
1873 

1874 
1873 
I87S 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


AoMnuitol  Ux&tioh 
pet  head. 


2    5    7 


2  10    2 

2    2    6 
1  18    5 

1  IS  r> 
1  19   3 

1  19  10 
I   16  10 

1  19     1 

2  6    *3 
2    7    8 


Amoont  of  Uxation 
fief  lieiul. 


1883 
1884 

!8a5 
18S6 
1S87 
1888 
18S9 
1890 

Average    for   19 
years  , 


2  6  2 

2  8  9 

2  8  7 

2  13  tS 

2  13  0 

2  11  9 

2  10  2 


2    9  10 


£2    5    6 


the  decrease  per  head  in  the  years  following  1873  was  due  to  iijcrcaaed 
falling  off  of  the  customs  revenue  consequent  on  the  reduction  hvwd. 

the  number  of  dutiable  articles  which  the  Government  were 
s  to  effect  by  reason  of  an  overflowing  treasuiy,  iind  through 
accidental  lapsing  of  the  stanip  duties  from  an  oversight.     In         , 

81  the  stamp  duties  were  reimposcdj  and  contributed  in  tliat 
about  r>H.  per  inhabitant.     In  188G  the  customs  duties  were 

tttaaed,  which  accounts  for  the  large  advance  shown  that  year. 
was  a  alight  decrease  during  1887,  arising  from  the  repeal 

the  tariff  of  the  previous  year^  which  took  effect  on  the  1st 

fcobcr,  and  a  still  further  decline  in  18S8,  1889,  and  1890,  duo 

'h©  game  cause. 


FINANCE  ANU  PUBLIC  WEAXTH, 

Reventi*  from         It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  annual  inc 

inhabitants  of  the  Colony  is  approximately  X62,950,C 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  1890  was,  as  sho? 
£2,748,339,  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  tax  of  i*36  per 
the  income  of  each  person  in  the  community.  Dividing  th^ 
derived  from  taxation  into  the  four  main  divisions  of 
Excise,  Stamps,  and  Licenses,  the  amount  received 
head  during  the  year  1890  wag : — 

Revenue  from  Taxation,  1S90. 

CuwroMS : —  £ 

Spirito „ 823,418 

Wine 46.141 

Ale  and  l>eer    ...♦ »„  71,507 

Tol>acco  Add  cigars .....*  .«*........« •  24i>»326 

Tea 106,928 

Coffee  and  chicory 10.833 

Sugar  and  tnolaiMea   , .i. »,...., , „-,  145,117 

OpTuro  ;... 16,900 

Rice !5»96t 

Pried  fruits .,.,* ,.,  57,302 

Othtr  specific  duties , ..»...-,  339,947 

Bonded  warehoQueB   ,..,....„...».*,.....,. 8»61*4 

Bent  of  goods  in  Queen^s  warebooie €S 

Total,  CuiitcraiB 

EXOISR  :— 

Ale,  beer  and  porter .,. 120,245 

Duty  on  lipirita  distilled  in  the  Colony ,..,.,       23,174 

Duty  ou  tobacco,  dgars,  and  cigarettes 12J,<iW 

Tobacco  factory  license  fees 1,S74 

Total,  Exeioe  „ 

Stamps.... ...,.......* 

Licenses  : — 

Wholesale  spirit  dealers *...........,,♦.,  8^520 

Atictionecrs ...,.,. , 6,148 

lveta.ii  and  fermented  spirituous  liquoiv 101^4fl6 

Billiard  and  bagat'elle  licenses ♦  £^.696 

T>iatiU©rs  and  rectifiers , .......„.,.„  ,,„^  99 

Hawkera  ood  p^^dlera , ....*«.....«  2,415 

Pawnbrokers ....,.,,.....,,. „..,....,„  690 

Colonial  wioc,  cider,  and  perry  licenses    1,428 

Licenses  under  the  Gunpowder  Act  of  1876. 7>V* 

XJoensea  to  sell  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,..  . .  2,375 

All  other  lioenaes 535 

Total,  Ltceoaee ..*».. 

Total,  Taxation .,,.  ftr< 


KEVENUE  TEOM  TAXATION, 


'  the  heads  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  be  found  some  Revenue  fmnil 

Ciuitomft  And 
luhirs  of  Uie  revenue  from  Customs  as  well  as  that  obtained  Kxdie. 

Excise.     The  cost  of   collecting  revenue  by  tlie    Customs 
rtment  averages  about  tbree  per  cent,  a  very  moderate  sum, 

the  large  area  of  the  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frontiers 
>naidered-  The  cost  in  1890  was  2  9  per  cent,  agaiust  3*7 
ictoria,  3*6  for  South  Australia,  and  4'7  for  Western  Aus- 
L  The  expenditure  per  cent  for  New  Zealand  was  the 
It  of  all  the  Colonies,  being  only  2*4  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
ania  was  but  2'C  per  cent,  the  small  cost  no  doubt  being 
lilted  for  by  the  absence  of  Border  collections, 
wnp  Duties  during  1890  yielded  a  revenue  of  £460,975,  or  stemp  Duties. 
i  8«,  4d.  per  head,  while  the  cost  of  collection  was  very  trifling, 

liing  to  £4,71 1,  or  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 


^i 


addition  to  the  above,  a  doty  is  levied  on  the  value  of  estates  ProUtoDntyJ 
^ceased  persons,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect 

the  death  of  the  testator. 
le  sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  ia  regulated  by  snie  ot  Hqnoti 

45    Victoria   No.    14,    and    46    Victoria   No.  24.     Under 
provisions   of   these   Acts   live   descriptions  of   licenses   are  Ueeii»ci. 
prized  : — 

ja)  Publicans'  licenses,  for  which  an  annual  fee  of  £30  is 
i         payable. 

K^)  Packet  licensee — Ist  class,  for  vessels  over  1,000  tons, 
I         £15  ;   2nd  class,  from  250  to  1,000  tons,  £10  ;  and  3rd 

»  class,  for  vessels  of  under  250  tons,  with  a  license  fee 
of  £3. 
Colonial  wine  licenses,  annual  fee,  £3. 

(d)  Booth  or  stand  licenses,  fee  £2  ;  and 

(e)  Brewers*  or  spirit  raejx?bants'  licenses,  fee  £30  if  within, 

and  £20  if  outside,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 
♦ere  are  also  billiard  and  bagatelle  licenses,  auctioneers* 
fee,  a  license  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  vmous 
*  liceoseSi  from  which  an  amount  of  revenue  is  derived. 


FINANCE   AND   PUBLIC   WEAXTIT. 


vcim«  ttom 
blicsna' 

BtL9C«. 


Amend  ihI 
LioetiHlng  Act 


The  revenue  received  during  1890  from  the  variou^B 
amounted  to  XI 33 J  56,  of  which  £101,496  was  from  ^ 
and  aimilar  retailers,  £1,428,  from  colonial  wine  sellen 
j£8,520  fi-om  brewers  and  wholesale  spirit  merchants.  11 
lowing  licenses  were  issued  during  1800 : — 

Publicans    ,.,.... 3,428 

»                      Colonial  wine. .,.,  475 

Distillers ..,,., I 

Brewei-s ,....  76 

Spirit  merchants 297 

Total   ...  .,......., 4,277 


Be^idcfi  tlie  above,   there  were    57    licensps  for   die  di 
of  hrandy,  11  for  scientiHc  distillation,  and   8   apothcci 
tilling  licenses.     There  were  853  holders  of  publicans* 
the   metropolitan   ili strict,   and    *2.575   in   the  remairn 
Colony  ;  in  the  former  case  representing  1  licensed  hoi 
434  residents,  while  in  the  latter  the  proportion  is 
284  residents.     During  the  past  thirteen  yeara  the  n 
licensed   houses   has   increased   from   3»312   to   3,428, 
as  will  be  seen  front  the  subsequent  table,  in  proportion 
lation  tliere    has   been  a  large  decrease.      There  has 
absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  since  1881, 
table  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  wliich 
force  in  that  year.      By  this  Act  the  granting  of  li 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  th^.  on  I  inn  ly  Bench  of  Mj 
entrusted  to  a  Licensing  Court,  comprising  magistrates; 
appointetl.     The  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
Court  led  to  a  stnctei'  scrutiny  of  applicants,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  licenses  granted     The  Ai 
operated  to  decrease  the  number  of  hotels,  by  requiiing 
number  of   rooms  for  the   accommodation  of  ti-aveU 
cases  where  insufficient  accommo<lation  was  affortltHl, 
hotel-keepers  found  it  better  to  give  up  their   licenses 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 


\ 


BEVENUE  PfiOM  CROWN  LANDS. 


B                    licensed  Public  houses, 

Kumber  of  Ucijiiaed  Hoiuca. 

li  umber  of  Bcakloiitf  in  District  (o 
each  House, 

''**'''*I^'»'^[Metro^iW 

Tol»J, 

MetKjpolitaiL 

Total 

I 


871 

m 

8S3 
852 

§m 

824 
823 
SiO 

8ie 

S58 
856 
853 


2,441 

3,312 

221 

196 

2,40a 

3,288 

237 

208 

2,464 

3,347 

249 

212 

2,584 

3.43« 

271 

207 

2,123 

3,fMi3 

259 

^I 

2,151 

3,074 

279 

270 

2,320 

3,144 

328 

264 

2,356 

3,179 

346 

273 

2,391      ' 

3,231 

358      ' 

280 

2,424 

3,270 

374 

284 

2,510 

3,368 

389 

279 

2,549 

3,405 

411 

280 

2,575 

3,428 

434      ' 

284 

203 

216 
222 
223 
261 
273 
281 
292 
300 
317 
308 
313 
321 


REVENUE  FMOM  PUBLIC  LANDS, 


very  consideiiibly  dui-ing  the  past  twenty  years,  tlie  lowest 
t  received  being  in  1871,  when  thf^  revenue  was  only 
^78|  or,  at  the  rate  of  10s,  7d,  per  head,  while  the  greatest 
Ml  obtainetl  in  1877,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to 
P77,  or  at  the  rate  of  JLb  2a,  lid,  por  head  of  the  popula- 
Other  periods  also  show  great  variation,  clue  in  the  years 
&J8d4  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  land  »old  at 
l^1>ut  gince  the  year  last-named  the  I*and  Revenue  has 
lOPO  steady.  The  revenue  from  the  public  estate,  compared 
opuktioiii  will  gradually  decline,  as  the  amount  available 
2  p 


FrKANCB  AN1>  PUBLIC  WE^VLTH. 


T^ltlDgr  off  in 


for  sale   or   lease  is  a  diittlnisbing  quantity,    while  tlic 
tioo  is  !it<?adily  increiising*     The  revenue  for   1890  amoti&ti 
jE 2, 24 3,039,  grouped  under  the  following  beads  ; —  , 

Auction  soIm ...»,..,.•»• 

Improved  [mrchast^,  Ac , ♦,. 

I>e|H>«itB  on  coDilitioDJil  purchases    ,....*,. *».«.. 

ItiKUlmentson  coitcHtinnAl  ptirchiiaes  (ioelQacive  of  interevt) 

Balttnct'S  on  comlitiunal  purchaaot, , ..» 

JdiJicelliktieous  purchases... 

Totals  Landaalw ,..., ..„.,....     £1,11' 

iBterett  cm  land  conditionally  purchased  (under  Act  of  186] )..       £W 

Pastobal  Occur  a  tics  :— 

Paatoral  lipases  (runs)  15  yeara  .„,„ ,.-...*^ 

Conditinna]  leases , ...y.. ........... ...,...«•« 

Annual  leaaes ....*„.„*,..*.„.„«,.«,*.,, 

Occupation  licenaes   **.,»*—..«...•*.♦ 

Homestead  leases,  15  years ^•««.«*«,.,... 

Quit  rents  , .,....,.  ....,„.  ,,...,. 

Scrub  lonAes - .«.,., 

Total,  Pastoral  occupation.....* 

Misiyo  OccrFATTON  : — 

Mineral  leases   .  ,. , 

Mineral  tiecnfies ,....,. ...^,..««,  .,..., 

IjenBes  of  aiirift;roUB  lands .vi.,.-.„— -..„,..-«..*..-, 

Miners'  rights  .„„  ».,., „•..«*.•,..,„.«„,.., 

Bnsinesa  licenses  ♦*,♦».♦-..*.,*.. .*.,..,,«^..*.., '^' 

Residential  Icaaea.,,,... —  ..-^-„„..««»..«».»^.»,.„.  ,.^^..  - 

Total,  Mining  occupation ...,.  i^^ 

MisCRi.LANEoo.«i  Land  Receipt??:— 

Licenses  to  cut  timber,  &c. >,.«,,^,,„,.. 

Fee5  on  transfer  of  runs ...»  ,.,,.,.., .,  , 

Fees  on  preparation  and  enrolment  of  title'doeda*. .-♦,.....  '^ 

Survey  fees  (under  Act  of  1SS9) „.  11^.1 

All  other  receipts  .,...,...  'JM 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Land  receipts   .  .,.  ,  iW 

Total.  Land  revenue ,,.,.... 

A  very  great  falling  oflf  in  the  land  revenue  will  be " 
from  1B83  to  1886.     This  was  due  in  the  first  ins 
sioppiige  of  auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secondly,  to  the  i 
eneownieivMl  iu   bringing   the   Crown  Lands  Act   of   1€ 
operation.      These  difficaltie^  were  overcome  in   1887, 
land  revenue  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  norma!  condit: 


XAKD  KEVENUE. 


.The  total  income  derived  from  land  since  1872  is  given  below,  Land  revenue 
^rhile  the  amount  per  head   of   population   will    be  found  on 
page  607 :— 


.    ^~ 

Land  Revanue. 

Tear. 

Land  Revenue. 

1872 

£ 
840,453 

1882 

£ 
2,914,394 

1873 

1,137,914 

1883 

1,656,069 

1874 

1,426,166 

1884 

1,753,344 

1875 

2,020,629 

1885 

1,876,452 

1876 

2.773.003 

1886 

1,648,954 

1877 

3,236,277 

1887 

2,378,995 

-       1878 

2,325,704 

1888 

2.268,253 

1879 

1,632,024 

1889 

2,137,563 

1880 

1,646,436 

1890 

2,243,039 

S       1881 

2,820,988 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  may  be  conveniently  Revenue  derii 
[  into  two  main  classes — receipts  from  sales,  and  from  pas-  occupation. 
:**^i^  mining,  or  other  occupation.     The  amounts  received  under 
^*<^li  head  were  as  follows  : — 


Vear. 

Sales. 

Occupation. 

Year. 

Salee. 

Occupation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

l872 

436.483 

403,970 

1882 

2,455,041 

459,353 

1873 

845,410 

292,504 

1883 

1,269,469 

386,600 

1874 

1,163,572 

262,594 

1884 

1,363,483 

339,861 

1875 

1,760,570 

260,059 

1885 

1,314,357 

562,095 

1876 

2,513,404 

259,599 

1886 

1,206,438 

437,516 

1877 

2,967,857 

268,420 

1887 

1,221,776 

1,157,219 

1878 

S;076,004 

249,700 

1888 

1,212,283 

1,055,970 

1879 

1,386,687 

245,337 

1889 

1,149,171 

988,392 

1880 

1,382,026 

264,410 

1890 

1,275,653 

967,381 

1881 

2^483,338 

337,650 

r 

rractice  of  f  w«t 
\n^  prococ^dfl  of 

PINANCE  AND  :PUBLIC  WEALTH.      ^^H 

The  practice  of  treating  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  Croi 

Mies  oe  revenue 

■  lands  as  revenue  obtoiixs  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies^  nod  i 

money  so  raised  fomis  a  substantial  item  of  their  annual  incoii 

In  Kew  South  Wales  the  sums  realised  from  this  source  lii 

l>een  in  certain  years  so  considerable  as  to  leav©  a  lat^  surpl 

when  all  charges  upon  the  public  revenue  were  defrayed.     T 

revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  m&j  be  grouped  rmA 

Lx^oosibteft, 

three  heads  \—{a)   Auction  sales  and  selections  after  auctioi 
f 6^ Improvement  and  other  purchases;  and  (c)  Conditional  8a{( 

Tlie  proceeds  of  laud  sold  at  auction  at  one  time  furnied  t) 

largest  item  of  public  income,  as  the  following  table,  covering 

period  of  twenty  yearSj  will  show  : — 

Ycftf. 

Auellon  »]«& 

Selection* 
after  auctioa.          ' 

Told.^1 

1871 

£ 
24,;t30 

£^^H 

1SJ2 

89,129 

89,588 

178,71^1 

1873 

300^229 

104,496 

404,74H 

1874 

55^,973 

10(5,042 

6<y),0I5      1 

1875 

1,011>,053 

102,440 

l,12l,4fl^J 

1876 

1,561,243 

98,280 

1,650,51^1 

18TI 

1, ©67,057 

166J30 

2.133.71^1 

187S 

3,061,670 

124,197 

1,1S5.S^H 

1879 

098,981 

66 

cod^on^l 

1880 

437,964 

42,495 

4ao,4^H 

1891 

566,404 

351,885 

918,S^H 

1682 

707,594 

4I7J15 

1.125,a|^H 

1883 

179,403 

37,460 

216,8|^H 

nu 

95,772 

767 

9€,5|^H 

Idas 

1886 

116,014 
111,083 

iie.oj^H 

111.083 

1887 

172.553 

172,553 

1888 

207,052 

207,052 

1880 
1890 

160,695 
169,664 

]Gi»,095 

169,664 

t 

XAND  SALES. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  Larg«ftiienatbi 

atAUtiUOfL 

aeans  of  auction  sales  and  unconditional  selections  after  auction 
attained  its  highest  point  during  the  years  1S75  to  1878.    A  tempo* 
rarjlull  took  place  in  the  two  following  years,  but  in  1881  and  1882 
the  auction  sales  of  Croi^n  lands  reached  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions  as  before.     It  was  not  until  it  had  become  evident  that 
*  the  indiflcriramate  sale  of  the  public  estate  was  threatening  to 
I  endanger  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  that    this  form  of 
^  idienation  was  stopped.     In  1883,  auction  sales  were  almost  com- 
pletely ausjTcnded,  the  receipts  therefrom  immedijitely  falling  from 
I  XI, 125,309  in  1882  to  ^296,539  in  1884,  X207,05i2  in  1888,  and 
I  £169,664  in  1890, 

The  fact  had  forced  itsulf  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities  Limitation  6! 
I,  1-1111-  -  I*  ^i  1  1      auction  HftJei, 

l^tbat  this  whole^sale  alienation  of  Crown  lands  was  not  due  to  the 

lemand  created  by  the  normal  progi^ess  of  settlement,  but  was  the 
l^kutcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  princiiml  classes 

dI  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants,  and  the  free  Belectors.  Besides 
Ithiii,  the  estate  of  the  coinitiy  was  being  parted  with  without  any 
[conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement,  and  as  the  great 
[object  of  land  sales  was  to  promote  settlement,  it  was  deemed 

ailvisable  by  the  Government  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sales 
I  by  auction,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  sell  only  a  limited 
[area  (200,000  acres)  during  any  one  year. 


Another  portion  of  the  land  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sales,  imM 


I  without  competition,  to  the  legal  occupiers,  of  Crown  lands  im-  purt 
[proved  to  the  value  of  j£l  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienation 
,  may  be  added  purchases  of  land  made  by  light  of  pre-emption 
oortion  of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  in  ce; 


ation  J 

>n  on         ^^H 
iliiiii        ^^^B 
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FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WBALTH. 


Revenue  from 

From  these  sources  (improvement  purchases  and  pre^mptiv 

improvement 
purchases  and 

sales)  the    following  amounts  were  received  into   the  Colonii 

pre-emptive 
talea. 

Treasury  since  the  year  1877  : — 

Year. 

Improvemeut 
Purchases. 

Pre-emptive  Bight 

IdteL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

133,357 

77,263 

210,620 

1878 

239,944 

20,046 

259,990 

1879 

156,471 

4,743 

161,214 

1880 

245,094 

5,799 

250,893 

1881 

494,262 

2,908 

497.170 

1882 

179.949 

1,041 

180,990 

1883 

116,558 

1,345 

117,903 

1884 

305,455 

4,450 

309,905 

1885 

413,935 

29 

413,961 

1886 

260,526 

166,117 

86,913 

200,526 

1887 

166,117 

1888 

86,913 

1889 

43,202 
41,827 

43,202 

1890 

41.827 

Revenue  from 

conditional 

Bales. 


Conditional  sales  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1861.  From  1862,  when  these  sales  commenced,  to  end  of  1890, 
the  area  of  land  applied  for  amounted  to  29,873,628  acres,  or  eqaJ 
to  15-25  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony.  According  to 
figures  furnished  by  the  Lands  Department  the  total  receipts  in 
respect  of  such  land  were  : — 


For  deposit £6,522,490 

Balance  and  instalments  of  purchase  money...     5,583,067 
Interest 3,057,613 

Total £15,163,160 


rbi9  following  Uble  bUows  the  groas  amounts  received  during  Total  necipu 
h  of  the  fifteen  years  endiug  with  1890,  as  well  as  the  total  sd«M> 
ce  thia  claaa  of  sales  wma  £rat  permitted.  The  figures  are 
ived  from  returns  furnished  by  the  Lauda  Department,  and 
Per  from  others  gireu  in  this  volume  which  were  furnish<Hl  bj 
Tvm/mry  ;  the  discrepaucj,  however,  ia  too  alight  to  be  of 
i9et]u«ace* 


COXDITIONAL  SAXES. 


T<Af. 


Amounts  reoslvwL 


)S62  k>  )875 

1877 
1S7S 

1880 

18S4 
1885 


18^ 
1888 
1880 
1800 

Total    . 


16 


£ 
2,083,414 
496,053 
424.954 

3{>8J20 

m%U3 

592,066 
621,617 
424,968 
381,550 
121,437 
112,882 

92«910 
82,540 

70,859 


6,522,490 


£ 

301,980 
6S,S34 
71,953 
47,060 
37,031 
41,840 
92,000 

109,667 
68,314 
6I,4«(i 
68,139 
74,504 
96,562 

100,827 

105,761 
90,827 


lAillillBttlfet. 


imd«r  Act 
of  ISOt. 


ToUl, 
ftcconHfijf  to 


1,426,683 


£ 

£ 

383.929 

90.329 

126,657 

23.775 

160,581 

87,131 

171,148 

111,603 

20l,6:t4 

1^1,547 

253,357 

129.921 

287,527 

137.277 

310,fi76 

183,081 

326,1  SI 

440.286 

151,658 

514,162 

129,978 

562,0111 

123,091 

578,187 

113,620 

607.205 

110,380 

650,180 

101,804 

4,156,374 

3,057.613 

£ 

2,769.323 
664,216 
623,464 
630,145 
527,505 
653,199 
1. 067,879* 
1,148,732 
931,235 
952,281 
781,520 
831,536 
873,875 
885,544 
905v888^ 
916,73a 


15,16^,160 


fi  giirea  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  the  gross  amounts  i^»"1t«  www 
d,  but  in  the  case  of  the  dejxjsits  large  suin«  were  received  wliich 
fe  afterwards  refunded,  as  the  ground  applied  for  was  not  open 
aelection.     The  area  set  down  as  sold  conditionally  is  on  this 
mni  al^o  greatly  ovetutated,  and,  moreover,  iucludee  the  area 
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of  selections  which  bectiiiie  forfeited  for  non-folfilinent  of  oonditi 
or  on  otlier  groumlK.     The  actual  area  sold  cjonditionally  up  to  t 
close   of   1890   wm  20,404,540  acres,  and    the  area  for  whid 
title  deeds  have  been  issued  was  1,924,422,  leaving  a  balance 
lS,4S0jllB  acres  on  which  the  conditions  remain  unfulfilled, 
amount  due  to  the  Treasuiy  on  conditional  purchaseii  waa,  at 
end  of  1890,  .€13/224,311. 

Tlie  refunds  of  deposits  i»aid  on  hind  conditionallT  sele 
have  reached  considei-ahle  amounts  in  some  years,  as  will  be  i 
from  the  followinsr  statement : — - 


Year. 

Amcniut  of  r«f  undsi 

Year. 

AtDOQDt  of  ntfl 

1880 

28,256 

1886 

69.031 1 

1881 

72,47r> 

1887 

41.988   ■ 

1862 

i>2,804 

1888 

35«319 

18S3 

132,092 

1889 

3o,aoe 

1884 

134,932 

1890 

36,512 

1885 

8S,8G8 

i 

pQfftoral  ocvu* 


Another  portion  of  the  annual  lajid  re  venae  of  the 
derived  from  rents  for  pastoral  occupation,  and  mineral  andi 
leases.  During  1886  the  i*eveniie  obtained  from  tliis 
amotmted  to  only  £374,920,  as  the  rents  were  collected  i 
to  the  c>ld  assessuient,  but  it  was  estimated  that  mow 
£500,000  was  due  at  the  dose  of  the  year  for  rents  accomiil»tii|  I 
during  the  previous  eighteen  months.  By  an  Act  of  tlie  Lrgisilr  I 
ture,  assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrears  of  renit 
made  payalde  over  a  period  of  two  years,  with  interest  at  thai 
of  5  per  cent  During  1887  the  rents  were  paid  on  tlie 
the  new  tenure,  and  a  large  increase  ia  therefore  observable  ttii«l 
the  head  of  pajstoral  leases  and  occupation  licenses.  Tlie  foU 
table  gives  the  annual  revenue  fixjm  pastoral  occupatioD  I 
eleven  years,  1880-90  : — 
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Kevenuo  from 
mining  Leases. 


The  revenue  derived  from  mining  occupation  has  not  been  kifi 
though  somewhat  higher  since  1884  than  previous  to  that  jm 
a  circumstance  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  ohi 
mining.  The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  under  this  Im 
for  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Tew. 

AmomL 

£ 

£ 

1880 

20,251 

1886 

31.2IS 

1881 

20.283 

1887 

4X961 

1882 

20,248 

1888 

95,347 

1883 

17,748 

1889 

51,384 

1884 

28,080 

1890 

02,794 

1885 

31,415 

Revenue  from 
senices. 


Government  ig 
owner  of  rail- 
ways, &c. 


REVENUE  FROM  RAILWAYS  AND  OTHER  SBBVICSS. 

The  revenue  derived  from  services  rendered  now  exoeedi  M 
from  either  taxation  or  land, — the  respective  proportkm  vankt 
each  head  for  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1890  being  :— 


Services 

Taxation    

Land 

Miscellaneous 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

perceot 

37-8 

41-2 

43-3 

440 

31-0 

30-2 

29-5 

28*9 

27-7 

25-6 

23-6 

SSI 

3-5 

31 

3-6 

3*5 

The  Government  of  New  Sonth  Wales  is  the  owner  of  bH  tM 
railways  constructed  in  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  d  ^ 
line  between  Moama  and  r>?niliqain,  and  that  from  Brotai| 
Hill  to  the  South  Australian  border,  the  former  45  miles  kngfl' 
the  latter  about  36  miles.  It  owns,  also,  the  entire  tdefftf^ 
and  telephonic  system  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  PostOi* 
From  these,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  the  revenuSi 
under  the  head  of  Services,  was  obtained.  The  total 
received  for  Services  during  the  year  1890,  under  the  diflW 
heads,  was  : — 
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Revenue  from  Services  during  1890. 


1  tramway  receipts 


.ph  receipts 

3ne  receipts 

ssiou  on  money  orders 


ort  and  conveyance  of  gold 

irbour  and  light  rates^  and  fees 

1  of  brands  

K)l  fees 

n  Water  Kates  

wns  Water  Rates  ..  

.n  Sewerage  Rates 

ount  assessment 


« : — 

ates  of  naturalization   .  ... 

ar-General  

notary  of  Supreme  Court.. 

in  Equity    , 

r  of  Intestate  Estates    

kruptcy  and  Insolvency   .. 


bCourts    

of  Petty  Sessions 
ig  Masters   


427,119 

178,735 

7,282 

16,758 


95 
35,481 
7,795 
3,233 
4,503 
6,002 
1,957 
8,717 
9.847 
2,649 
22,494 


£ 
3,013,921 


629,894 

13,208 

505 

54,609 

1,394 

71,827 

158,151 

5,523 

74,368 

49,764 


101.773 


Total  receipts  from  Services £  4,174,937 


il  revenue  derived  from  Services  during  each  year  since  Total  revenue 

from  sen'ices. 

be  found  in  the  following  table,  and  the  amount  per  head 
ion  will  also  be  found  in  a  subsequent  table  : — 


Revenue  from  Services. 

Year. 

Revenue  from  Services. 

£ 

£ 

661,679 

1881 

1,945,076 

659,770 

1882 

2.363,085 

728,875 

1883 

2,666,731 

770,895 

1884 

2,942.643 

858,497 

1885 

3,168.463 

965,327 

1886 

3,089,236 

1,119,532 

1887 

3,245.907 

1,183.582 

1888 

3.664.100 

1,328,302 

1889 

3.924.955 

1,594,082 

1890 

4,174,937 
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enrnin^^a  And 
cxiwjFuiiture, 


There  was  an  increase  during  every  year  of  the  above  i 
1886  excpptetl,  both  in  the  total  amount  received  and  the  niftii 
head.     The  fallin^j  off  in  1886  is  due  to  a  decline  in  thei 
received  from  the  railwHys,  which  was  in  that  year  £103,i 
than  in  18S5.     The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  railn 
perly  so  called,  for  the  yeai  ending  June,  1801,  was  £2,0 
against  which  sum  there  was  a  charge  of  Xl,831,37l  fori 
oxpenaes   alone,    leaving    the    net    earnings   ^1,143,05C 
amount  of  money  invented  in  tlie  railways  of  the  Colony  oponl 
oi»en  for  traffic  on  Juno  30th,   1891,  was  £31,768,617.  ftad< 
net  earnings  given  above  represent  a  return  of  3 '6  per  cent 
net  income  earned  expressed  as  a  per  centage  of  capital,  i 
Ratisfactoiy  increase   since    1888,  but   is   still    niucli   below  I 
figures  of   all   years   from   1871    t^   1884.        The  actual  : 
realised  in  any  given  year  is  not  however  to  be  taken  mXhi 
index  of  the  value  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony,     The  fall  i 
of  a  work  cannot  be  jmlged  until  it  is  completed,  and  the 
are  essentially  an  incomplete  work,  for  each  year  sees  an  < 
of  the  lines  in  operation  and  a  further  investment  of  capitnl,  fU 
the  proved  resources  of  the  country  amply  justify,  though  iti 
be  impossible  to  expect  that  the  adxantage  to  W  derived  I 
from  can  be  realised  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  ye&ra. 


The  questions  of  railway  and  tramway  eanutigs  and 
ture  are  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  another  part  of  tliia 
it  will  not  therefore  be  needful  to  discuss  these  roattewfttl 
in  this  chapter. 


Ucvouiic  from 
PoKtH  ami 


Tlie  receipts  from  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  of  tht*  ( 
have  increased  substantially  year  Ity  year,  but  so  also  h^i 
expenditure.     Although  the  sum  of  £6:29,894^  w^as  obtained^ 
1890  from  this  source,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  M 
showing  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £19,099,  inaA*^ 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  debt  incurred  i 
works.    These  services   are  carried  on,   as  far  aa 


A^"D   TELEGRAPH    SERTICES. 


Ifictiil  principles,  nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  Government 
Ind  the  facilities  of  hoth  the  post  and  telegraph  to  every 
I  the  Colony  has  led  to  an  expenditure  each  year  in  ejtcesg 
receipts  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that  the  loss 
dily  decreasing.  In  1888  it  was  £53,462,  and  in  1889  it 
3O,10i,  as  against  the  £10,099  shown  above.  It  is  quite 
b  that  tlje  principle  of  affording  the  benetit  of  postal  and 
ipluc  communication  to  every  district  of  New  South  Wales 
be  adhered  to  even  if  the  system  idtimately  failed  to  l>ecome 
pporting ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
le  derived  will  more  than  moet  the  expenses. 


Postal  and  Telegrapliic  Services, 


^^   BcTtiQoe, 

Expenditure. 

1    v«. 

Bcfumeu 

Evpendlttire. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

II   224,440 

an, 614 

1884 

442,964 

542,182 

P"   226,405 

351.642 

1885 

472,564 

570,999 

259,170 

383,301 

1886 

486,218 

610,051 

280,134 

396,301 

1887 

624,208 

634,077 

330.414 

421,594 

1888 

562,909 

616,371 

358,525 

446,658 

1889 

597,988 

628,182 

403,794 

50i,055 

1890 

629,894 

646,993 

Reventie  mhJ 
Ejcpendlttii'iL 


\  nusc^llaneoufl  receipts  under  the  head  of  Services  com-  it«c«rriii  tttm  1 
Fees  of  office^  which  amounted  to  X101,773  in  1890  ;  puMic  si-rvk'^i* 
fees,  X71, 827  ;  pilotage  and  harliour  fecii,  £54,609  ;  mint 
0cart  receipts,  £13,713;  registration  of  brands,  X1.394  ; 
|>olitan  water  rates,  amounting  to  £158,151  ;  nnd  country 
water  rates,  £5,523;  Babbit  Account  Assea^ment,  £49,701  ; 
tat  being  £456,754.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  serviccH 
mentioned  is  merely  nominal,   aa  the  cost  of  the  lervtoo 
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performerl  generally  far  exceeds  the  revenue.  The  amoant 
during  each  year,  from  1871  to  1890,  wa« : — 


t 


Tear, 

Hboelluieodt 

Ymr. 

IGacdlsiiHl 

£ 

£ 

1S7I 

81,534 

1881 

154,979      j 

1872 

SS;929 

1883 

num 

1873 

86,803 

1883 

1874 

88,334 

1884 

m.Gtt 

1S75 

95,825 

1885 

203,209 

1876 

96,053 

1886 

213,0 

1877 

05,136 

1887 

201^4  1 

1878 

96,89^2 

1888 

34U911  ■ 

1879 

92.234 

1889 

43M^I 

1860 

118,3^ 

1890 

4S6,^fl 

,Mt»uell4neoiu 
Iteiuiol  re  veil  lie 


The  revenue  denved  from  other  soui*ces  besides  Taiatioi^  1 

and  Services,  amounted  to  only  £332,304  in  1890,  made  up  c 

by  rents,  fines,  and  forfeitures^  and  a  variety  of   mm 

receipts : — 

£ 

RenU  of  Government  Property  other  thfta  land    .,, 59J9> 

Fiaes  and  forfeituroa    .,.,..„ 15^8 

Interest  on  bauk  depontB ,,»...*..,..,».*...* 195,8 

Other  receipts ^ .«...  ^ ...       }&K^ 

The  total  revenue  ol  the  Colony  amounted  in  ISOO  to  XB  11 
per  head,  which,  though  nonnnally  a  very  large  sum 
with    the  revenue  of  other  countries,  falls  short  of  the  1 
amount  received  in  any  year,  viz.,  £9  5s.  lOd,  in  1882,  \jf  I 
Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  it  is  anticipat 
revenue  will  average  about  £S  }(h.  per  head  ;  and 
crease  may  be  expected  in   the  gross  sum  obtained  uu^ft 
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of  reFenue  it  is  scArcely  probable  that  the  amount  received 
^will  advance  beyonil  the  rate  of   1890,  especially  as  the 
rill  laixd  reveooe  will   uot  be  pro|>oilionate  to  tho  increase 
iJation. 

amounts  received  per  head  of  population  under  each  sub-  Revenue  per 
.  during  the  years  1871-1890  were  : —  nriout  »oiirc«i. 


Taxation  and  Revenue  per 

Head, 

TVw«*in- 

lAad  Revenue. 

SerrloM. 

MieceUAneotts.  ' 

Totftl 
ReoetpU. 

£  8,  a. 

£     8.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

£     8, 

d. 

£   9.  d. 

2  1  10 

0  19     7 

1     2     1 

0    4 

7 

4    8     1 

2    5    7 

1   11   U 

1     5     1 

0    4 

2 

5     6     9 

' 

2  10    2 

2     1     9 

1     6    9 

0    3 

S 

G     2     4 

1 

2    2    6 

2  10    6 

1     7    4 

0    4 

2 

0     4     6 

\ 

1   IS    5 

3    9    2 

I     9    4 

0    4 

3 

7    I    2 

\ 

1  18    5 

4  11     9 

1   11   11 

0    4 

7 

8    6    8 

Ml 

1  19    3 

5    2  U 

1  15    7 

0    5 

2 

9    2  11 

i 

;    1  19  10 

3  10    8 

1   16    0 

0    5 

3 

7119 

r 

1   16  10 

2    7    3 

1   18    G 

0    7 

2 

6    9     9 

1   10     1 

2    5    4 

2    3  11 

0    7 

1 

6  15     5 

2  6a 

3  13  10 

2  10  10 

0    4 

•7 

n  15  G 

27s 

3  13    0 

2  19    3 

0    0 

n 

9  5  10 

2    5    2 

1  19    7 

a  3  a 

0    ti 

1 

7   14     4 

2    8    9 

I  19    8 

3    6    8 

0    6 

1 

S     1     2 

2    8    7 

2    0    6 

3    8    4     ' 

0    6 

3 

S    3     S 

2  13    6 

1  13  11 

3    3    9 

0    5 

2 

7  16     8 

2  13    0 

2    7    4 

3    4    7 

0    5 

10 

8  10  10 

2  n    fi 

2    3    9 

3  10    9 

0    5 

3 

8  11     6 

2  la   2 

2    0    1 

a  13    7 

0    0 

<j 

8    9  10 

2    9  11 

2    0    9 

3  15  10 

0    5 

u 

8  12    5 

PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE, 

ft  expenditure  of  the  Colony,  oxcliTsive  of  loans,  during  the  ?^"jJ**{J"  ' 
ra  which  dowed  with   1890,   amounted  on  an   average  to  pop^i»tioi»^ 
•.  4d,  per  head ^ — the  amount  for  the  five  years  1883  to  18S7 
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considerablj  exceeding  this  average.      DuriDg  1890    tke 
exiienditure  HinpniittHl  to  £9,553^561', of  whicH  sum  X8,621),708 
expended  on  account  of  services  rightly  chargeable  to  the 
itself,  whilst  the  balance,  amounting  to  XD23,85i,  wiis  for 
service  of  1889  and  previous  years.     The  liabilities  out&iandinj 
the  close  of  1890  for  the  aorvices  of  that  year  cannot  be  stated 
any  exactitude,  but  it  is  probable  they  amount  to  a  sum  equal 
that  j>aid  on  account  of  the  services  of  previous  years. 

The  percentage  of  expenditure  has  been  grouped  umler 
lieadtij  as  shown  below,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the 
expenditure  with  that  of  ten  years  ago.  Tlie  proportion  fall 
under  each  head  of  service  during  the  years  1880  and  II 
respectively,  was :- — 


ExiModitafa  fm  SenricoB. 


Bailwayfl  aud  Tnunwayfl 

Post  and  TdcgraphB 

Public  deht  charge ., 

Imiiiigratioii 

Puhhc  InBtnictiou ,,... 

Other  Bervices  and  Public  works 


isao. 


pof  cent. 
15-08 

713 

12-88 

78 

6-9S 
57  20 


tin 

im 

44*0 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  material  advance  itt 
1* lull  I nic cable,    percentage  of  revenue  expended  on  railway  and  tramway 

The  proportion  expeiid*x!  on  education  has  also  increased,  w 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt  are  more  thdi 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1 880.      This  charge  is  less  serioni 
at  first  sight  appears,  as  a  large  part  of    the  debt  charg* 
recouped  by  the  earnings  of  works  constructed  out  of  the 
funds.     The  absolute  amount  expendetl  during  each  of  tk 
twelve  years  was  : — 
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TUiAJSCE  AND  PUBLIC  WBAI^TH. 


IncroftM  of 
inibUo  expendl 


tnuQwi^i. 


In  a  country  advancing  bo  rapidly  in  population  as  ^^^| 
Wales  the  value  of  figures,  such  as  are  given  in  the  preceding 
is  apt  to  be  njisunderstood,  for,  though  the  absolute  tn 
expenditure  from  1878  to  1890  amounted" to  88  per  cent,, 
1  at  ion  likewise  in  c  reused  67  per  cent  Nor  muiit  the^ 
overlooked  that  much  of  what  is  now  expended  out  i 
revenue  is  lor  Uie  advantage  of  future  years,  and  for 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  ex|: 
certain  services  is  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  additioc 
But  even  when  such  allowances  are  made  it  will  be  found  Ae 
been  no  slight  advance,  especially  in  some  years  sinee  1882,  i 
be  seen  from  the  table  here  given  of  the  expenditure 
ynder  the  several  groups  : — 

Expenditure  |ver  Head,  exclusive  of  Expenditure  from  . 


1879 
1879 
1860 
18S1 
1S82 


1884 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Post  and 

Tele* 
graphs. 


PubUo 
lioft. 


t. 
1 

3 
3 
0 
5 


d. 
3 
5 
1 
7 
10 
1   14    4 

1  15  n 

I  17  4 

I  15  3 

1  13  9 

I  15  3 

I  13  5 


10  8 

11  1 

10  11 

11  0 


1  16  11 


11 
12 
12 
12 


12  8 
12  8 
11  M 
11  9 
11    9 


a, 
11 

11 
10 
14 
16    8 
21     0 


18 
16 
15 


U    6 


13 

13 
13 


Interest 
on  l>ebt. 

Pi. 

i.    d. 

8.    d. 

£  «.   d. 

2  11 

17   10 

4  10    0 

2    4 

16  It 

5    4    0 

1     2 

19     9 

4    7    8 

1     2 

18  10 

4    5    2 

1     2 

24    3 

3  19    7 

2    8 

22    2 

4  13  10 

2    8 

23    8 

4  17    4 

1    2 

28    0 

4    9    8 

0    8 

32    7 

4  10    9 

0    8 

33    8 

4    8    3 

0    2 

33    8 

3  15    4 

0    2 

33  10 

4     1     2 

0     1 

34    5 

3  17     1 

ut  q|H 

I  ad 

id2,( 

i 


f^ 

'-^ 

■.m^ 
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8  1 
Til 
Til 
7« 

9  I 
9  I 
»  i 
0 

9  I 
S  1 
tl 


The  expenditure  on  interest  on  public  debt  shows  tbe  Iv 
increase  during  the  period  comprised  in  this  table,  am 
to  168.  7d.  per  hi^ad,  while  railways  and  tramways  have  ioOTl 
by  15a.  8d-  The  length  of  railway  line  in  operation  in  187? 
only  688  miles,  while  in  1 890  the  mileage  had  increased  to  Xl 
involving  a  proportionately  large  outlay  for  rnainteaaiwe 
working  expenses.  The  tramway  system,  which  was  inaupw 
in  1879»  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  3s.  per  b»^ 
1890.  Tliis  service  is  no>v  yielding  a  very  satisfactory  rttutl 
capital  expended.     Public  Instruction  costs  Is,  6d*  more  M 


iXPBNDITUEE   OK   VARIOUS  SERVICES. 

^878,  wltiJe  other  Services  and  Public  Works  show  a  decrease  of 
lid*  pfiT  head  ;  Post  and  Telegraphs  cost  more  hy  Is.  Id,  per 


t«  expenditure  per   head  on  account  of    Puhlic   Instruction  increMeoM     , 

expenditure  on 

i  a  trifle  over  the  figures  for  1889,  but  was  Ts.   lOtl   wm  than  education, 

ld83.  The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  aboiiahincf  State 
to  denominutional  education,  necessarily  involved  an  increased 

eudittire  from  Pulilic  Revenue  to  supply  the  place  of  schools 

UDder    tJift  Act      The   greatest  activity    was,    therefore, 

bpkyed,  eapecially  during  tlie  year  1883,  immediately  following 

dofiing  of  the  deuominational  schools,  both  in  the  buLldiug 

equipment  of  public  Bchoola,  hence  the  incretised  expenditure 

bead  notioeahle  in  the  table  given  above.      Sinoe  18S3  the 

^nditare  rapidly  declined,  and  has  now  almost  reached    the 

tnAJ  aveni^ 

1i©  Increase  in  the  expenditure  for  1890  over  1878  upon  Post 
I  Telegraphs  represents  really  an  advance  in  the  average  business 
riftrtclfnl  by  each  member  of  the  conmiuoity,  and  is  accompanied 
r  tt  corp-^spondtng  increiise  in  the  receipts  from  this  service. 

I  Hie  expenditure  upon  other  services  and  public  works  during  Expenditure  oa 

was  eon»ideraUy  less  per  head  than  in  1878,  and  was  also  iu>ii  Public 

How  that  of   the  intervening  years  except   1888.      The  large 

brjilus  which  the  Government  had  at   its  disposal   dui'ing  the 

tttiniediately  following  1877,  encouraged  a  profuse  expendi- 

on  public  works,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  miglit 

have  bwn  undertaken ;  hence  the  hirge  increiise  during  the 

in»  in  which  the  surplus  waa  available.     The  absence  of  a  law 

iug  Uie  responsibility  of  local  works  upon  the  persons  actually 

Tiwl   has  necessitated  the    expenditure,    out   of  the  public 

of  large  sums  ufH>n  works  only   locally  important,   and, 

forts,   not  strictly  chargeable  to   the  public   revenue*      The 

net   Government    Bill    now  befoi'e    Parliament   proposes  to 

niy  this  state  of  thingR,  and  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure 

puY>Uo  works  may  be  anticipated 


dltttiti  far 

V(C'C«, 


revenue 
le  clfHs©  of 


nil  us 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  T7EALTH. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Other  Services "  are  incluj 
Adnainistration,  Defence,  Administration  of  Lands,  Mi 
Law,  The  expenditure  |>er  head  has  been  fairly  unifoc^ 
year  to  ycar»  averaging  £2  19s.  Id,  per  bead  for  thefl 
years* 

The  accounts  of  the  Ti'^easury  are  closed  on  tlie  31st  De 
in  eacli  year,  so  that  the  amounts  of  expenditure  giveii. 
preceding  tahles  refer  to  the  payments  made  during  tbe« 
of  any  year,  irreHpective  of  the  date  at  which  the  Ij 
occurred  or  was  authorized.  Thus  payments  during  1873J 
liabilities  as  old  as  1868 ;  while  aome  payments  in  187 
account  of  1873  and  each  of  the  intermeiHate  year 
payments  occur  in  every  year,  so  that  the  figiires 
expenditure  can  only  be  taken  as  a  partial  presentation 
financial  case  of  the  country.  The  following  figxires  ar 
explanatory  and  cover  the  last  eighteen  years  ;  they  sho 
actual  as  well  as  the  apparent  expenditure  during  this  pen'o 


873  J 

Sim 

at%fl 


Eiponditure 

etchyear 

kt«ni«etlv«  of 

diteoTiMjiiMnt.* 

Eatpendlture  during  each 

,~._ 

Yeur. 

For  Servloef  of 
yean. 

Out  of  ifCciiiiiii* 

4 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

1873 

2,568,605 

2,333»166 

^ 

1874 

2,965,464 

2,939.227 

^M 

1875 

3,378.896 

3,346,.124 

am 

1876 

3  S7'>,064 
5,309,833 
5,079.397 

3,769/213 
4,.>51,ti52 
5,100,326 

3.7«?/ 
4,551,1 
5.W 

1877 

1878 

1879 

4.irr6,649 

5.255.034 

684,117 

fi,gA] 

1880 

4,977,481 

D,22S,7*>2 

331,287 

5.m 

1881 

5,2(54.448 

6,376  J  60 

407,523 

5,m 

1882 

6.330,936 

6,824,245 

523,960 

fvJUM 

1883 

6,901, .^25 

7,062,948 

732.066 

7,7fM 

18S4 

7;6^H,I29 

7313,414 

698.425 

8,4tM 

1885 

9,308,059 

a,,T20.523 

241,611 

s,m 

18S6 

8,536,411 

9,005,178 

72,469 

9.an,< 

1887 

8,799,150 

9.202,377 

13,815 

9,21i^U 

1888 

8,617,223 

8,758,640 

20,2U 

8.7TSJ 

1889 

9.106.273 

9,244,578 

5,fit*3 

%ms 

1890 

8,629,708 

9.549,885 

3.677 

^i 

*  Lkblimc«  outit«ti(Iij)g  al  tlie  cloie  of  1800  for  that  nod  prerlou*  yean  ai» 
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lorijig  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  from  1872  to  1885,  SuriiiiuraveinMi. 
South  Wales  presented  the  spectaele,  then  almost  unique  in 
colonies,  of  a  government  with  a  large  Eiiirplus  of  revenue 
disposal.     The    amount   standing    to    the    credit    of  the 

ioHdatod  Fund  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1872  to  1885, 


Tear. 

AecimiuktiKl  siirpTu§>  i 

Year. 

AcciraiaMed  nirplilik 

w 

£ 

£ 

187J 

132/238 

1S7<J 

1,341,010 

1873 

925,Ofif) 

1880 

1.440,228 

1874 

825>0O5 

1881 

2,027,435 

1875 

1.110,992 

1882 

3,888,753 

1S76 

1,045,807 

1883 

2,511,016 

1877 

2.351.074 

18S4 

1,229.333 

1^8 

1.922,784 

1885 

2,900 

figmos  giren  above  repivaent  the  amounts  atanding  to  tlie  irJ;^Jif"™,j™^° 
it  of  the  current  account  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  The 
1  surplus  differed  somewhat  from  tliese  anmunts,  l»y  reason 
temporary  advances  made  to  loan  or  other  fundu  out  of 
nitlated  surplus.  The  gross  credit  balance  at  the  close  of 
WW  £3,872,784.  The  years  1881  and  1882  also  yielded 
iuaes  to  the  extent  of  £1,441,338  and  £1,086,308  in  each 
pp  M  named,  making  a  total  surplus  of  £6,400,430.  For  the 
rvic«  of  1878  and  previous  years  the  sum  of  £1,377,321 
t  nendrd,  while  in  1879,  1880,  1883,  and  1884  the  income 
I  ceded  by  £1,306,267,  thus  reducing  the  surplus  to 
^»7l6^842,  ftt  the  doae  of  1884.  Specific  ap propria tions  were 
*lw  hy  Parliament  out  of  this  sura  to  the  extent  of  £3,419,174, 
^  £119,993  was  written  off;  thus  lea\dng  a  balance  retained 
'expenditure  at  the  close  of  1884  of  £177,675,  the  dlfiereuce 


PIKANCE  ANH  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


Proponli  for 


lietween  the  atnouBt  just  stilted  and  that  sbown  in  the  ] 
table  having  been  temporarily  advanced  to  revenue  fr< 
sources. 

The  state  of  things  depicted  above  was  entirely  ohauged  d 
18&6.  The  disbursements  from  1883  to  188S  were  nom: 
more  than  the  income,  chiefly  through  the  large  approptiaiic 
the  surpluses  of  former  years.  Thus  the  year  1 885  closed  v 
sura  of  X2,900  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Revenne  Fund,  while 
opened  with  a  nominal  deficit  of  £1,286,581,  and  1888  w 
deficit  of  £2.179,580,  In  Im  financial  statement,  mfide  oi 
10th  April,  1889,  the  Treasurer  gave  the  amount  of  the  defic 
the  3 1st  March  previous  as  .£2,G08,237.  It  was  resolved  to 
this  deficit  as  a  ntatter  quite  apart  from  tlie  ordinary  fiuaot 
the  year,  and  the  Government  were  authorised  to  raise  Ini 
Bills  ifi  the  amount  of  £2,600,000,  to  meet  which  a  fU 
£150,000  was  to  be  set  aside  every  yoar  out  of  ivxm 
£2,523,884  was  raised,  and  £150,000  has  been  paid 
leaving  the  balance  £2,373,884  to  be  provided  for. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

In  1842  a  loan  of  £19,500  waA  issued  for  the  pu* 
immigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  yeai-s,  and  bearing  ini 
at  the  mte  of  5  Jd  per  day,  or  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for « 
£100  of  stock.  tSevei'al  loans  for  similar  purposes  weit^  r 
during  the  period  1843^-^)0,  but  were  met  out  of  revenue  witi 
few  years  of  the  date  of  raising.  In  1851,  hoiwever,  a  0 
£79,600  was  borroweil,  also  for  immigration  purpose^  Xli 
only  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue,  the  mad 
being  met  by  a  fresh  loan  ;  and  though  no  loans  raised  pk 
1854  remain  outstanding,  the  loan  of  1851  must  im  lak€ 
actual  commencement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  New 
From    1854,   the   commencement   of  the    existing   Pi»l 


FUBLIC  DEBT. 
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t,  tD  iSLt  Slit  Beeenber,  1890,  the  total  sum  authorised 
liaed  by  Itmam  wm  X74,(K)6,518,  and  the  amount  of  stock 
•  £»,45Q303,  tiie  gross  som  realized  being  £52,065,826, 
e  net  jvoeeeds  X51,47 1,206.  The  amount  authorised, 
i  yet  nised,  is  £20,555,715.  Debentures  to  the  value  of 
,170  baTf^  been  redeemed  absolutely,  and  £3,224,300  have 
neved.  Thns  at  the  close  of  1890  the  total  public  debt 
rS,  425,353,  and  the  amount  of  each  class  of  stock  was  as 


DoHriptiaacraioGk. 

Interert 
thereon. 

ree : — 

ae,  or  nnpresentod,  which 
e  onaed  to  bear  interest... 

•earing  interest 

£ 

7,860 
14,827,100 

£ 

14,834,960 

530,189 

30,686,300 

2,373,884 

£ 

659,689 
21,208 

jnt  Funded  Stock  

d  Stock 

1,109,952 

f^Billa 

94,955 

Total  Public  Debt 

48,425,333 

1,885,704 

Inscribed  Stocks  Act,  was  passed  in  March,  1883,  and  lomrib«d  tloek. 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  two  J  ioans  were  floated  under 
^  conditions,  the  amounts  of  stock  issued  in  each  case  being 
,000.  The  total  amount  of  Inscribed  Stocks  issued  to  the 
ecember,  1890,  was  £29,500,000,  and  the  amount  of 
ure  Stock  converted  into  the  new  scrip  was  £1,186,300, 
a  total  of  £30,686,300  Inscribed.  This  kind  of  stock  has 
luch  more  favor  in  the  London  market  than  the  old  form 
mture,  and  although  the  charges  of  negotiation  to  the 
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Government  are  greater  than  prevailed  under  the  former 
the  extra  outlay  Las  its  compensation  in  the  convenience 
indeaEng  with  the  stock.     All  the  Colonies  mtli  the  exoeptioild 
Western  Australia  now  issue  their  loans  as  Inscribed  Stock. 


fB,t<6  of  Interest, 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  eadi] 
rate  of  interest.     The  stock  bearing  6  per  cent.    repres€*nta  tk  J 
loans  raised  by  the  Municipalities  of  Sydney  and  Darlington  feu 
Sewerage  Works,  now  taken  over  by  the  State.      With  the  except  I 
tion  of  Municipal  Loans  to  the  amount  of  £58,000,  and  X2,7<XlJ 
Permanent  Stock,  all  the  Loans  bearing  5  per  cenL  interest,  inll  I 
nmture  in  or  before   1902;    there  were,  however,  also  £7,860, 
overdue  5  per  cent.  Debentures  outstanding  at  the  close  of  IW 
which  have  ceased  to  bear  interest 


Interest-- 
per  cent 

Amcmnt  of  Stock.                   ' 

6 
5 
4 

3i 

£ 
123,000 

6,412,360 
18.389,973 

23,5CO,0OO 

0-25 
13-24 
37-9& 
4S-53 

Total 

48,425,333 

100-00 

y»Mein       The  greater  part  of  the  outstanding  Public  Debt,  amountiByl 
£43,472,000,  was  raised  and  is  re]>ayable  in  London,  the  baUae^j 
£4,953,333,  including  £2,373,884  Treasury  Bills,  is  redeemaWflil 
the  Col  on  V. 


The  date  of  repayment  extends  from  1891  to  1933,  the 
repayable  in  the  different  years  varying  considerably  in 


GENERAL   LOANS  ACCOUNT, 


St  sum  in  any  one  year  being  XI 6, 5 00, 000  for  192'i,    The 
ble  shoirs  the  due  dates  and  amount  rcjmyable  in  each 


Kles 
I 


JUoottnt  of  8took< 


256,500 
1,782,300 

4O,004» 
832,(M)(J 
977.400 

G5,800 
177,2«Xl 
197,700 
857,100 
404,900 
450^000 


AiDQunt  of  Stoolu 


]«901,500 

58,000 

2,300 

224,900 

1,450,000 

1,799,500 

2,sajoo 

00,000 

7,000,000 

10,500,000 

7,186,300 


trogouig  table  accounts  for  £45,0£>6,100,  besides  this  there 
tandin^  i*4 14,600  of  delH^ntures  being  paid  oti'  by  mmual 
I  extcmding  to  the  year  1897,  X532,889  intemiinable  and 
y^erdue  debentures  not  bearing  interest,  and  Treasury  BIHh 
nomit  of  ^£2,373,884. 

pecilic  purposes  for  which  loans  were  i-aised  were  formerly 
i  tb©  Acts  authorising  them,  aud  the  proceeds  could  only 
ed  in  the  terms  of  such  Acts,  This  practice  was  found 
lient,  and  on  the  23rd  April,  1879,  the  Loan  Fund 
nation  Act  was  passed  ^  the  Act  provided  that  the  pro* 
loans  shotild  Im?  placed  under  one  genenil  account,  and 
mte  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  SMvitig  in  interest,  as 
ir  poftsiUe  to  keep  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  Loans 
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Reproducrtive 
•ervioes. 


Account  much  lower  than  formerly.  The  following  stat 
shows  the  expenditure  of  Loan  Funds  to  December  31, 
distributed  under  the  principal  heads  of  service  : — 


Servioea. 


Railways    

Tramways 

Electric  Telegraphs » 

Harbours  ana  Rivers 

Roads  and  Bridges 

Water  Snpply — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs  

Country  Districts    , 

Sewerage — Sydney  and  Suburbs 

Fortitications  and  Warlike  Stores  

Immigration 

Mimicipal  Works  taken  over- 
Water  Supply — Sydney    

Sewerage  Works — Sydney,  Darlington,  and  Redfem. 

Other  Public  Works  and  Services  


Total  Services  , 

To  cover  deficiency  of  Revenue 

Total  Expenditure  . . . 


Amov 


£ 

31,219 

1,351 

735 

2,79a 

625 

2,871, 

465, 

1,236. 

fifU. 
Wnk. 

569, 

85, 

161, 

1.427, 


£44,412, 
2,373 


£46,786, 


Of  the  total  amount  £44,412,340,  shown  in  the  above  i 
ments,  £39,703,002  have  been  expended  on  directly  reprodu 
works  yielding  or  capable  of  yielding  revenue  towards  me 
the  charges  for  interest  The  amounts  expended  on 
various  reproductive  services  to  the  31st  December,  1890, 
as  follows  : — 


Senice. 


Railways  

Tramways 

Electric  Telegraphs.. 
Water  Supply 


Docks  and  Wharves 


i 
31,9 

73 

1^ 
1.51 

39,lt 
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the  amounts  shown  in  the  foregoing  talile  the  sum  of  workj*  for  th* 

1^321,972  has  been  spent  on  other  works  of  a  [>ermAiufnt  nature,  the  coUJ*" 

^u&  roadii  and  bridges,  improvements  to  harbours  ami  rivers, 

lOioases,    8cliools,   and    public   builiiings ;  tliest^,    though    not 

irectly  productive,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  development  of 

ft  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  for  facilitating  settlement.     Tlie 

Unce  of  the  £44,412,340,  viz.,  £1,484,366  was  expended  on 

productive  services — the  chief  items  being  £864,582  for  forti- 

atioDS  and  warlike  stores,  and  £569,930  for  Lmmigration,  but  as 

m  latter  amount   was  spent   to   encourage  settlement,  it  is  a 

mt  whether  it  might  not  with  some  fimpnety  be  clashed 

,  r  productive  services.     Tlieso  figures,  of  course,  refer  to  the 

brmal  debt ;    the  Treasmy  Bills  alremly  alluded  to,  and  now 

I   in  the  public  delit,  were  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency  in 

iiue  of  I88G  mid  juevious  years. 

,e  amount  paid  during  1890  fur  interest  uii  the  public  debt  ititftrett  on 
l^xtmetion  thereof  was  £1,895,656.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
,000  paid  during  the  year  in  redemption  of  the  loan  31  Vie, 
I,  and  the  intei'est  on  the  uuexpendei  balance  of  loans 
tefl  in  banks,  which  amounted  to  £95,932  the  expense  of 
ic  debt  will  be  reduced  to  £1,761.724,  which  sum 
lit*  approximately  t!ie  charge  which  fell  upon  the  general 
ditring  the  year.  The  net  revenue,  in  1890,  from  works 
out  of  loan  funds  was  £1,310,004.  80  that  the 
of  interest  to  be  made  good  from  other  sources  >vas 
120,  The  net  revenue  from  the  public  works  of  the 
^ry  is  entiix^ly  comprised  in  that  derived  from  Railways, 
tu^^aVis  and  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  ;  docks  and  whar\es, 
tough  in  the  same  category,  do  not  at  present  yield  a  net 
The  Water  and  Sewerage  Works  of  the  Metropolitan 
not  yet  completed,  but  the  latter  service  in  1890,  yielded 
^of  £14,773  aljove  the  amount  required  to  be  expended 
Tia%  mamigement,  and  int^.Test  on  capital  expenditure. 
vnr,  thes*e  undcrtukings  are  completed,  and  the 
ar«  in  full  operation,  the  sum  n%^ailablo  to  meet  interest 
^.ii-T  charges  on  the  public  debt,  should  leave  little  to  be 
3b  good  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony. 
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from  Umtim  anil 
pubUr  ilcUt 


The  following  statement  shows  the  Public  Debt>  ihn  actual  I 
penditure  on  Public  Works,  *tc,,  and  i-ate  put  head  of  popa 
during  each  y*^r  1879-1890  :— 

Public  Debt  and  Lioau  Expenditure, 


Yiwp. 


Public  ilplit  %i  dove  ot 


Amount 


Pot 


1(190 


1879  .*. 

14,d37«419  21 

12 

a 

i8«0  .., 

H,903.iH9  20 

1 

9 

1881  ... 

lt»,924,0l9  21 

13 

1 

18S2  .. 

18,721,219  22 

19 

5 

1883  ,. 

21,632,459  25 

2 

4 

1884  ,.. 

30,101,959  33 

5 

3 

1885  .,. 

35,5G4,2o9  37 

9 

1 

1880  .,, 

4U034/2r>0  41 

9 

e 

1887  ... 

40,995,350  40 

3 

7 

1888  ... 

44.185,149  42 

0 

f> 

Actuiil  expttiiUtufv  on  public  vorli*  mnA  I 


At  the  clow  of  «Mb  ymx. 


Amount 


Per 


DurlDf  I 


Amouni 


£ 
15,192,213 

16,770,861 

19,168,219 

22.0t)0,97H 
25,266.689 
2S,94b395 
32,S37,r»40 
36,603,896 
38,568,915  i  37  16    0 


21  17 

d, 
4 

22  12 

1 

24  10 

7 

26  19 

11 

29  6 

8 

31  19 

7 

34  11 

7 

46,892,4491  43    6  11 


48,425,333   43    3    4  44,412,340 


40,645,222     38  13    4  2.076,307 


42,271,122  ]  39     1     6 


U     9 


£ 
1,271,705 

lp668,638 

2,397,368 

2,8%7«» 

3,265,711 

3»074,7O6 

3,896,145 

3,766,356 

1,965,019 


1,625.900 
2,141.218 


£«  I 

iJil 
2  n 
a  i 

8  1^1 
9111 

4  ll 
4  I 

i  \U 
in  I 
2  «l 
11^1 
I  If  I 


In  several  y*»ars  of  the  foregoing  series  the  amount  of 
i*xpendecl  exceed  the  loans  niised,  and  in  those  years  ad^naceii 
made  to  loan  funds  from   ConKolidated  Kevenue  or  other 
Included  in  the  outstanding  Public   Debt  at  the  cloae  of  I 
are  Treasun-    BUh  to  the  amount  of  £2,373.884,  and  ^'• 
Loans  assumed  by  the    8tate   to   the  amount   of  £*2 1 
former  is  a  liability  that  was  only  brought  into  luscount  «i 
though  chargeable  to   1886  and  pnnious  ye-ars  ;  thr  ^^' 
Loans,  which  wt^ro  exjiended  on  local  Water  and  Sewer 
taken  over  by  the  Govenuiient,  are  debited  to  the  years  l65e 
1889,  when  the  State  i-elieved  the  local  bodies  of  Uioa«  worl 
phicing  them  under  the  Boai*d  of  Water  Supply  and  Sowffij 
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net  incr^se  in  tin*  jniblic  debt  (luring  the  eleven  years 

December  31,  1890,  wa8£3'i,487,014j  in\olving  an  hicroasf^ 

nual  chai'ge  for  interest  of  .£1,U>7,223.    During  thf?  same 

e  indebteclness  per  bead  mlvanced  from  .£21  12s.  Gel.  to 

4d.,  and  tlie  ckar^jje  per  lii'ad  for  interest,  not  includin*,' 

©nts  in  reduction  of  debt,  from  IQs.  5d,  to  j£l  13s.  7d. 

iDg  to  the  large  surplus  revenue  available  during  the  early 

irt  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  tbe  amount  of 

,c  debt  was  less  than  the  sum   actually  expended  on  account 

s,as  advance!  were  made  in  anticipation  of  loans  authorized 

floated  in  the  London  market     The  advances  in  some  ye^rs 

,ed  considerable  Hums.     Thiii  was  noticealde  in  1882,  when  the 

of  such  advances,  being  the  diflerence  between  the  amount 

upended  and  that  raised,  was  not  less  than  ^4,614,989.    In  188f5, 

levep,  the  balance  of  sui-pkis  revenue  available  for  advances  dis- 

ired^  and  the  loans  raised  have,  tlierefort*,  since  that  year 

ided  the  expenditure  cliargeable   to  loan  votes.     It  appears, 

the  latest  Treasury  statement,  that  the  balance  to  the  credit 

e  General  Loans  Account  at  the  close  of  1890  was  £1^349,017, 

that  of  the  Old  Loans  was    £132,326,   making  a  total  of 

81,543. 

^king  the  actual  expenditure  from  loan  votes  as  a  measure  of 
ncrease  of  the  Colony's  indebtedness,  it  will  hv  seen  that  during 
ears  1879-90  the  total  expenditure  increased  more  than  194 
!.,  while  the  population  has  only  increased  58  i>crcent. — the 
mditure per  head  in  1879  amounting;  to  £21  7s.  4d.,  while  eleven 
later  it  had  advanced  to  £39  1  la.  9d»,  a  rate  of  increase  averag- 
d"52  per  cenL  per  annum*  In  few  countries  would  thin  rate 
b*5  justifiable,  but  as  regards  New  South  Wales,  its 
ns©  resources  are  still  in  a  state  of  paiiial  de^  elopment,  so 
the  expenditure  neeti  give  no  cause  for  uneasiness  to  the 
of  the  Colony.  The  total  expenditure  exclusive  of 
^tnottnt  spent  in  redemption  of  loans  during  the  twelve 
GOTgTcd  by  the  foregoing  table  amounted  to  £30,581,832,  of 
£22,440,292  wm  for  railways  and  tramways,  £305,120  for 


TncToiuie  of  the 
public  debt. 


Advances  from 
Hiirplui  reTcnue. 


Balance  to 
credit  Genc^ml 
Lofttut  Accu\int 
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telegraphs,  and  ^3,179,610  for  water  supply,  j£l, 197,8 
sewerajre,  and  £  1 ,87 1 , 1 40  for  Harbours  and  Rivers,  TLe  nm 
expenditure,  amounting  tu  £l,n87,854,  was  incurned 
works  and  buildinga  neoeaaary  for  the  developtne 
refiources  of  the  ColonVt  or  incidental  to  its  progreas. 
Kanie  period  the  amount  spent  on  renewal  of  loana  was  X2U< 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  long  atandtng  to  cluu^e  ^m 
constructing  public  works,  otlier  than  those  of  national  iispi 
or  built  equally  for  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  of  U>« 
the  genei'al  revenue  of  tlic  Colony,  This  practice  is  rarely  d< 
from,  and  the  amount  of  loans  upent  on  w^orks  which  do  dc 
within  sucli  definition  is  comparatively  trifling*  The  tmbi 
table  gives  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  doee  i 
year  since  1669.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  ini 
Bess  for  the  ten  years  ending  1879  was  small,  averaging  1« 
£539^000  per  annum  ;  henc&  it  in  that,  when  in  the  lattfi 
much  greater  activity  was  manifest  in  the  coDKtruction  ol 
works,  the  avenige  increiiae  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  X3,C 
per  annuut,  though  the  mean  yearly  increase  spread  (r 
period  ol  the  last  twenty-one  years  was  only  £1,851,400,^ 

No  loan  was  actually  floated  since  the  July  loan  of  l^^S 
3lKt  December,  1890.  The  increase  shown  in  the  followin 
for  the  latter  year  is  due  to  the  floating  debt  of  1 886  and  p 
yeiirs  being  charged  to  1 890,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  i 
the  year  to  which  it  was  projjerly  due. 


*Y«ur. 

PiiWicJ>ebt 

Te«r. 

-4 

1»69 

£ 
g,54eJ,030 

1880 

1 

1870 

9.C8ljyo 

1881 

im5J 

1871 

10,614,330 

1882 

iii,72l; 

1872 

10.773/230 

]8H:4 

.», .-,.,. 

J87H 

10,842,415 

1884 

1K74 

10,510,371 

tS8o 

,„.,-.:.  -,- 

I87r» 

11,470,«37 

1886 

41.CX»I»] 

1876 

lb7o9,r.t9 

1887 

4ft.*W.< 

1877 

11.724,419 

1888 

1878 

11,688.119 

1889 

1879 

14,937.419 

laeo 

*\  r.'^,^ 

L0AN8   FLOATED, 


6^^3 


>  pT«8cnt  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  undoubtedly  large ;  S^SiiSil* 
at  no  portion  of  it  is  due  to  war  charges,  and  very  little  to 

Prks  of  an  entirely  unprotluctive  character,  so  that  tlie  burden 
the  resources  of  the  country  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
■Bet>9  of  the  Colony  amount  to  considerably  more  than  four  times 
ic  liabilities,  and  for  the  most  part  comprise  securities  wLich 
2^1d  readily  be  converted  into  money*  At  a  moderate  compnta-  ^S''^**^^***** 
the  public  estate  of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  to  •■**^- 
rorih,  £173,000,000,  according  to  the  details  given  on  page  630. 

be  following  table  gives  particulars  of  loans  floated  since  1S7«5, 
I  frotn  it  may  be  seen  the  great  imj^rovemeut  which  has  takea 
)  m  the  credit  of  the  Colony  : — 

Loans  floated  since  1875* 


I 

Nouilniil 
mUfTwt 

cant 

Amotuit  of 
Loan. 


N«t  proceerlf,  lei»  ohftrgw 


Av«v1^r(t 
umotuit 
per  cent. 


Aetiud 

eetit.  |Hild  hy 
OuTemnictit. 


Year.. 

176 

30 

17IS 

30 

79 

30 

m 

30 

m 

30 

m 

60 

»8 

50 

m 

40 

3i 

S5 

40 

^ 

B 

M 

3.| 

m 

30 

3f 

m 

30 

H 

£ 

1,000»OCO 
901,500 
3,249.500 
2,050,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,500.000 
5.500,000 
5,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 


£ 

874,219 
813,412 
3,178,374 
2,108,430 
2,024,540 
2,9G0,522 
2,917,367 
5,063,349 
4.947,339 
5,07*1,685 
3.r>(19,ll95 
3,495,565 


87-42 

90-23 

97'81 

102*36 

101-23 

98-88 

97*24 

02  00 

89*95 

92-30 

100'29 

99-87 


£  a. 
4  U 
4  8 
4     1 

3  17 


19 


IT 

6 
8 
9 
0 
0 


0  11 

2  3 

15  8 

17  10 

15  4 

9  10 


3  10     I 


be  nominal  rate  of  loans  prior  to  1875  was  5  per  cent,  but  in 
I  year  mentioned  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  issued  at  4  per  eent, 
ragh  at  a  heavy  discount  The  three  subBequent  4  per  cent 
ere  floated  more  successfully  ;  that  mised  in  1881  carrying 
iuin  of  2*36  per  cent,  after  charges  and  accrued  interest  had 
I  allowed  for.  The  actual  interest  payable  on  this  loan  by  the 
^«rainent  was  £3  178.  9ii  percent,  as  agiunst  £A  lis.  6d.  for 
I  issue  of  1^75*  The  luan  of  1881  was  the  moHt  successful 
■i  4  par  cent  ^    the  three  subsequent  ones  realising  less 
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tttjahefcorr  prices.      The  increase  in  the  cun^ncr  to  50 
without  doubt  liu^ljr  aocounts  for  the  ^U  in  the  \ 
the  credit  of  the  Colony  was  steadUj  riaing. 


sellin^l 


\iTfM 
Ltt^ 


I  Of  In  1 881  the  nomin&l  rate  of  interest  was  tixed 

bfttcd 
tmat.        at  which  rate  loans  to  the  amount  of  £23,500,000  have  been  4 

The  £3,500,000  loan  placed  on  the  market  in  April,  1881 
the  most  successful  yet  floated.  The  arerage  rate,  after  i 
dental  charges  were  paid,  was  £102  Ok.  8|d.  A  nimilar  la 
floated  in  July,  1889,  realising  £100  Us.  11  |d.  The  188 
carried  sbc  months'  intei-estt,  and  that  of  1889  thr 
reducing  the  former  to  £100  5s.  SJd,,  and  the  lati 
ITi.  5^d.,  or  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  former  issue  af|| 
per  cent  ^^^| 

The  following  statement  shows  the  terms  on  which  the  pri 
colonies  were  able  to  borrow  in  the  London  market  < 
last  two  years,  the  computations  allowing  for  the  re 
the  various  loonfl  at  par  on  maturity : — 

Australasian  Loans,   1889  and  1890,  shewing   Net 

Investors. 


Colony. 


Nim'SottthWalot.. 

Victoria    

eouUi  Australia.. 
Western  AuatmliA 


KfiwZoolftnd 


lijuccn.iEand  . 
Victoria    ... 


Date  of 
tfou. 


IflSBL 
July  .. 
Jan.  .. 
Jm.  .. 
July  .. 
AprlK. 
Oetabori 

Uarch.. 
Aprfl.. 


Xoiuliuil 

rate  of 

Inicratt. 


per  cent 
4 

5* 


Amount 


Cmreney 

of 

Loan. 


nte 
per  cent 

ml 
whiehnld. 


NetaiDOttil  t 


£ 

yean. 

£  8.  d. 

£   1.  <LI 

3,500,000 

80 

lOS    8   01 

00  17  Ail 

.1,000,000 

3a 

108    5  111 

lOIUlOM 

1,S17,800 

40 

100    1  10 

ftO    4   1    1 

ioo»ooo 

♦5 

lOd  l&    9 

106    lU    1 

i^ooo.ooo 

aoto&O 

08    fi    8| 

<!7  13  i   1 

2,700,000 

fiO 

96  18    fi 

a:.  10  i  1 

fi.«W,784 

m 

07  10    7 

M   7   1   I 

4,000,000 

M 

lot  10    ^ 

100    3   4   i 

le  extent  to  which  tliu  credit  of  the  Colonj  htis  advaoced  in 
I  of  the  British  capitalist  since  the  year  1870  will  lie  seen 
the  following  figures.  The  fii*st  cola  ma  shows  the  average 
bst  oomputod  on  tht3  nominal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at 
Ud  of  each  year  under  review  ;  the  other  column  shows  th« 
Bfit  on  the  amount  actuallv  rpalised  :— 


"IfTffl 


INTEREST  KETURNED  BY  STOCK. 


Toftr, 

Average 

nomtncLl 
Auiouni  of 

InteroAt 

on 
AniGttnt 
actumUj* 

1S70 

4  82 
4*87 
4'til 
4*19 

3 '80 

5  07 

1875 

5  12 

ISfiO .., 

4 '84 

1895 

i*35 

1800 

4i)5 

62$ 


ic  selling  price  of  a  loan  is  not  perhaps  the  most  exact  test 
h  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  credit  of  a  country  in  the 
Ion  markets,  ThtTe  are  many  causes  which  may  combino 
fiuence  adversely  the  price  obtained  by  tender^  and  it  will  be 
'Ut  tliat  in  some  of  the  instances  given  in  the  table  on  page 
the  nelling  price  of  loans  was  influenced  by  circ\imstance8 
t*ly  apiirt  from  the  credit  of  the  colonies  concerned.  A  truer 
s  of  credit  will  be  found  in  the  selling  price  and  interest 
[?d  to  investors  by  representative  stot'k  at  a  given  date.  The 
ring  table  shows  the  interest  returned  by  the  stock  of  ^JoSlifiJoci^  ^ 
iKnt  oolonioB  in  June,  1891,  due  allowance  being  made  in  each 
2  k 
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cii»e  for  accruecl   interest,  and  for  repayment  of  loans  at  pw  i 
maturity.     Similar  figures  for  the  snnie  month  of  1868  mnA  18Mi 
LftVe  been  added  :■ — 


OottQlry. 


isra. 


New  South  Walea  .,,^..,  .,., 

Victoria ,.,f.»„ 

Quecnslaiifl   ,,,,.♦„* „ 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  „ 

Canada  .........  ....  ..., 

Cftpo  of  Good  Hope 

Natal    ,...^< 

India..  «„  > 


d. 
0 

e 


£  ft. 

5  0 

4  17 
(i  <>  3 

5  2  G 
5  8  9 
5  1  3 
5  12  6 
5  I  3 
5  a  3 
3  la  d 


d. 
3 

e 

0 
6 
6 
0 
D 
3 
3 
d 


a.  1 
IH  Hi 


3  16    2 


19    ^ 
IT  10 

\Z   0 
12 1 


jaent  of       The  improvement  in  the  cretlit  of  all  the  colonies  is  obvions»  w 
Icredit 

at  the  rates  given  New  South  Wales  could  borrow  XI 00  UMfi 

at  the  same  coat  as  £72  could   be  obtained  twe4it7-three  j« 

previously.     In  Juiie»  1891,  British  consols  were  selling  at  ai 

which  would  yield   £2   15s.  8d,  per  cent  interest;   Onnadii 

Indian  stock  were  also  celling  at  slightly  better  rates  thaiil 

South  Wales.     This  is  certainly  anomalous,  as  there  is  nathiJ 

in  the  history  of  these  la^t  mentioned  countries,  or  in  tlie  daIot 

of  their  resources,  to  warrant  even  the  slight  preference  aho^J^ 

.to  their  stock  above  that  of  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria. 


These  remarks  apply  to  the  London  market  when  in  a  i 
-state;  early  in  1891,  however,  all   Australasian  stock  fell  uff  i 
selling  value,  and  three  of  the  colonies — Victoria,  South  An 
and  Queensland — ventured  to  test  tlie  London  market,  mnd 
to  float  their  loans  to  the  full  amount  reqiiiix*d.     The  de 
which  Australasian  and  other  colonial  stocks  suffer^  waa  noli 
to  any  sudden  want  of  faith  in  the  resources  of  the  coloQiray  1 
the  general  stringency  which  the  Argejitine  criats  g«n#r 
which  is  likely  to  continue  to  operate  adversely  to  these  ( 
imtil  the  British  investor  has  clearly  brought  under  haswaAkt^^ 


RELATION  BETWEEN  LOANS  AND   IMPORTS. 

aolid  seoaritj  which  they  have  to  offer.  In  September,  1891,  a 
3^  per  cent  New  South  Wales  Loan  of  £4,500,000  was  offered 
to  British  investors,  at  a  minimum  of  £95  ;  the  loan  was  just 
covered  at  an  average  of  £95  Os.  5^d. 

Under  the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  of  1883  the  loans  of  the  Colony 
are  now  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  England,  although  the  first 
two  loans,  amounting  to  £6,000,000,  floated  under  the  new  con- 
ditions were  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and 
inscribed  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  particulars  of  these  loans 
are  shown  in  the  following  lable  : — 


Total  Sales  of  Inscribed  Stock  negotiated  in  London  by  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Bank  of  England. 


1 

pvoc^edi. 

Chuf^M. 

I 
1 

1: 

^1 

i^' 

'1 
11 

1 

^ 

Net 

July 
13d3 

£ 

£     s.    tl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

HO 

3^001,067 

100    0    g4 

12,235 

1,495 

19,015 

32,745 

2,908,323 

m 

J*ii. 

1884 

3,018,791 

100  [2    aj 

12,404 

8,065 

19,065 

39,024 

2,979,167 

m 

Oct. 
18M 

5,132,380 

m  13  7 

41,230 

0,573 

34,934 

S5,737 

5,066,649 

m 

Oct 
1885 

5.042.041 

91   13    5 

41,156 

18,391 

35,155 

94,702 

4,047,33d 

40 

July 
11^ 

5,247.692 

95  a  3 

41.213 

14,443 

35,143 

90,799 

5,156.893 

)0| 

M«rch 
1888 

3,628,341 

loa  12    2 

2«,220 

6,341 

22,i^26 

55,096 

3,571,240 

w 

JuDe 
1889 

S,5M,105 

102    8    0| 

2^m 

D|141 

22,5S7 

57p8a5 

3,526,210 

6a8 
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Kiription, 


The  first  and  second  loans  in  the  table  just  given  were 
£3,000,000  stock,  and  the  next  three  for  £5,500,000,  while  i 
loans  of  1888  and  1889  were  each  £3,500,000  stock.     The  coet  i 
inscription  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  tlie  first  two 
in  the  table  was  £600  per  million  in  addition   to  the 
mentioned.     The  charges  on  these  loans,  inclusive  of  the  ooftt  < 
inscription^  amounted  to  1-16  and  1'38  respectively  on  the  cap 
value,  and  1*15  and  1*37  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds. 


The  charges  incidenLal  to  the  floating  of  the  last  hve  loan&s 
which  wei-e  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  England,  amounted  to  H 
1'72,  1/65,  1*57,  and  r65  per  cent  respectively  upon  the  ctpiti 
value,  but  on  the  gross  amount  raised  the  percentage  for 
loan  was  1"66,  r88,  1*73,  1*52,  and  liJl  per  cent 

Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,  issued  In  July,  m% 
were  afterwards  authorised  to  1>e  converted  into  inscribed  SUfck^ 
at  the  option  of  the  holders,  a  privilege  which  was  availed  of  0 
the  extent  of  £1,186,300  only.     The  total  amount  of  inscribed 
stock  is  therefore,  as  previously  stated,  £30,686,300, 


K«iiktioii  It  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  on  page  673  that  Na 
B.rimtK)rt6  and  South  Wales  has  been  since  1851  an  exiwrber  of  gold^  as  it  prtK" 
duces  a  much  larger  quantity  than  is  requii'ed  for  purposes  of  cm- 
rency  ;  the  loans  raised  in  England,  therefore,  do  not  come  to  the 
Colony  as  coin,  but  as  merchandise,  and  form  the  greater  portiot 
of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exjwrts,  which  is  so  marked  i 
feature  in  the  trade  of  these  colonies.  The  following  table  showi 
the  tmde  of  the  Colony  for  twenty  years,  and  the  loan  ex|»enditofY 
on  public  works  during  each  yean  Making  allowance  for  i 
imperfi?ction  of  the  trade  returns,  the  eaiiiinga  of  foreign  iav 
ment^  in  the  Colony,  and  the  expenditure  of  colonists  Kv 
abroad,  it  is  evident  how  close  the  connection  is  between  the  I 
expenditure  and  the  excess,  or  otherwise,  of  the  importa  : 


EXPENDITURE  FROM  LOANS* 


Imports,  Exports,  and  Expenditure  \ 

trom  TiOans. 

Tear. 

Iffifictrts. 

Eirport*. 

of  ImportSt 

Exc«n 

Loan« 

oo  Puhlio 
WorkB. 

1S70 

£ 

7,757,281  , 
10,933,503 

9,567,843 
10,959,884 
11,045,420 
13,735,133 
13,800,505 
14,852,778 
15,104,645 
14,503.826 
14,176,003 
17,.>87,012 
21,467;89t» 
21,522,841 
23,100,910 
23,737,401 
21,313,127 
19,171,317 
21,229,277 
22,863,a'>7 
22,015,004 

€ 

7,99fJ,038 
11,2;j9,909 
10,470,654 
12.(;iS,755 
12,398,518 
13,797,397 
13,001,412 
13,457,900 
13,i:*4,405 
13,131,931 
15,682,802 
lfi,307,805 
17,077.:*55 
20,262,273 
18,577,290 
10,750,107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,934 
22,045,937 

£ 

£ 
232,757 
326,401 
90,S,8ll 
1,658,891 
753,098 
02,264 

£ 
621,913 

1871 
1872 

4,88,727 
422,020 

1873 

272, 1 24 

1874 



529, 4  U 

1875 

1,149,153 

l><7« 
1877 

739,093 
1,394,873 
1,970,240 
1,371,895 

707,511 
995,353 

1878 

815,268 

!        1879 

1880 

11606,739 

1,271J05 
1,668,638 

1881 

1,279,207 
3,790,544 
1,260,568 
4,583,026 
6,987,354 
5,595,190 
649,567 
309,147 

2,397,368 

1882 

2,832,759 

188:^ 

3,265,711 

1884 
1885 

3,674,700 
3,896, 145 

1886 

3, 7  6*3, 356 

1887 

1,905,019 

1888 
18S9 

*431,877 

1,991,307 
1,464,9CMJ 

1890 

567,067 

2  141,219 

exmnditurp  of  loan  money  on  pul>lic  works,   from  the  i^oijt  mcmey 

Kpcnt  on  public 

'ng  of  1870  to  the  clohe  of  1890,  was  ^30,337,319,  and  the  wnriu. 
Qount  of  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  during  that  period  was 
pproximately  £19,727,300,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  Britiah 
jjital  imported  into  the  Colony  at  £16,610,019.     Tbe  excess  of 
uports  during  tlie  series  of  years  covered  by  the  foregoing  table 
ttounts  to  £24,619,538,  or  £8,009,519  more  than  the  net  pro- 
Is  of  the  loans  whicli  reaelied  New  Soutli  Wales.     This  excess 
i  ^Ht^ad  over  twent}'rme  ymi-s,  and  equals  about  £381,400  per 
mm.      The    sum    last    mentioned   represents   the    difference 
ptween  tlie  amount  of   British  capital   sent  to  the  Colony   for 
ivate  investment,   and  the  earnings  of  such  capital  invested  in. 
1©  country.      From  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  impossible 
make  an  exact  estiiiiate  of  the  amount  of  British  and  other 
R^pital  which  is  sent  to  this  country  for  investmeDt,  but  dat^i  are 
jiot  wanting  from  which  a  somewhat  close  approximation  may  bo 


Uttu 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


made  for  each  ot  the  paat  eix  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  Utf 
following  statement  that  the  flow  of  money  from  abroad  for  ifivest> 
ment  in  New  South  Waies  has  been  greatly  ix^duced  since  l^-SS. 
The  very  large  excess  of  iiu ports  over  exports  which  has  mark' 
the  operations  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria  wouli 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
Australia  still  continues^  but  that  for  the  present  its  course  hu 
been  diverted  from  New  South  Wales,  In  the  following  table  tli9 
money  received  on  deposit  by  banks  in  London,  and  tranami 
to  the  Colony  is  included  with  investments  by  private  peiwwi 

Investments  of  British  and  other  Capital  in  New  South  Walea 


ye«r- 


1885 
1887 


£ 

6.03().(KMl 
3,050,C>0U 


Yew. 


1888 
1880 
189iJ 


£ 

K40O.M 

3,720.000 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 
At  the  begmning  of  the  year  1891  the  estiiiitttod  valaeof  (b 

public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Colony  was  £586,700,000,  «r 

about  £523  ]>er  head  of  population.     The  public  and  mi 

estate  is  valued  at  £179,295,000,  or  about  £160   per  head, 

the  personal    and    private   wealth   of   the    Oolctny  amounti  b 

£407, 40'!, 000,  or  £363  per  head.     The    public  wealth  of  Ml* 

8outh  Wales  consists  of  railways,  telegraphs,  water^^orks, 

and  other  public  works,  unsold  lands,  the  latter  aiostly  I 

pastoraliRts,  and  yielding  revenue  in  the  shapo  of  rent     Tht? 

of  each  class  was  : — 

£ 
Bail  ways,  tram  ways ,  t^leLT^phs,  Mftt«rworks,  aewcrage. 

And  other  i^vcTiiip  vieldioc  workp    „. M»^C^fl 

Pnhlic  works  und  hoiliiiiigB,  not  yielding  reveDue,  or  only 

indiriH'tly ] ,,,       2t»,.113Ll#J 

UtiBold  Trown  Innds,  and  hnlanccs  due  on  lastdi   i<>ld 

conditioniilly    ...,. 107.^i^1 


Total  value  of  pnhlic  property  or  estate    £1 7%9SI^^  J 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


m  The  prifaent  value  o£  the  Government  railways  and  tramways  E«timftt€d  vahJ 

"  *  ^  of  public  workibi 

of    the   Colony   has  been    taken    at    the   moderate   estimate   of  1 

X39,975,000,  the  expenditure  on  lines  open  and  under  construction  I 

to  June,  1801,  having  U'oii  ul>out  £33,057,500.     The  balance  of  ^J 

the  amount  represents  the  value  of  Crown  lands  used  for  rail-  ^H 

irays,  and    not   specirilly   paid   for,   and   the   increased  value  of  ^^M 

sail  way  pro^ierty  during  the  thirty -five  yeai^a  which  have  elapsed  ^^M 

iiince  tlie  lines  were  first  opened  for  ti*aiBc*     The  present  value  of  ^^H 

roads  and  hridges  formed  chiefly  out  of  general  revenue  has  heen  ^H 

ken  at  £10,382,000,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  Engineer-in-  ^H 

lief  for  Roads  and  Bridges*     Harhonr  works,  including  wharves  ^^U 

Hd  dredging  plant,  are  valued  at  £3,592,000,  water  supply  and  ^^M 

(rerage  ^4,240,000,  elwtric  telegraphs  £745,700  ;  other  pnhlic  ^^ 

arks  £6,338,300,  making  the   total   value   of  public  works  con-  ^M 

ncted  from  loans  and  revenue,  £65,271,000.  4^1 

Hkc  value  of  the  puhlic  estate  appears  in  the  estimate  given  ^he*|5!jj|jr*^ 

previous  table  as  £107,524,000.     Of  this  sum  £13/224,000^**-  I 

^presents  the  amount  due  to  the  Cmwn  by  conditional  purchasers*  I 

labile   the   remainder,  £04,400,000,  is  the  value  of   the    unsold  J 

Bitate.     The  total  area  unalienated  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^^M 

Kar  1S91  was  151,124,000  acre«,  and  of  this  nearly  148,122,200  ^H 

Bres  were  leased  at  a  rental  of  £814,HfiO,  the  rcnmining  portion  ^^M 

H  3,001,800  acres  represents  unoccupied  lands  and  reserves  for  ^^M 

Hablic  jiurposes.     The  value  set  down  for  the  unsold  Crown  lands,  ^^U 

^Uierwise  than  those  leased  for  mining,  is  about  128.  Gd,  per  acre,  ^^U 

^puob  ia  certainly  by  no  means  extnivagant.  ^^M 

H  The  value  of   municipal  works  is  X6, 400,000,  this,  with  the  EtftiniAtwi  vaM 

^BOiB  already  given,  making  the  total  value  of  public  and  mum-  work«.  I 

Bpal  property  £179,290,000.     Against  the  wealth,  however,  must  J 

Be*  set  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  £48,425,333,  and  that  of  I 

B^  municipalities  £1,751,29G   in   all,   £60,176,629   or   28   per  I 

Bntt.  of  the  total,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  £129,118,400  I 

Bi  the   public   estate   alone,    without   considering  the   value   of  ^^M 

Bri\  ate  property*  ^^M 
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PniVATE  WEALTIL 

Private   property  in  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  the  valii$| 
£407,405,000,  comprised  ajB  follows  : — 

Lftnd .,  £173,: 

Houe€s»  aad  pentuuieut  improvements     1*29,90 

Live  itock.. ,,.,..., 35,187,(1 

Personal  projwjrty,  iiieUiding  household  furniture. ..«« I4,d37t(> 

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade. -...,.. ,.  .-.,..        9,723|CI 

Coin  and  bullion , .••,«•...*« %l%,i 

MercliandiHe  „.».....,.,.... ..„„.. •,.. 14.79(^61 

Shipping  owue«l  in  tho  Colony .„...,. I.9W 

Mines,  iucludin^  Plant.. „ 18,3 

The  gross  value  of  the  hind  in  the  Colony  is  jG186,57t^  ' 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  amount  owing   by  sel« 
comlitiona!  purchases  to  the  amount  of  ^13,224,000,   whick  bii| 
been  included  in  Public  Wealth  ;  the  net  value  is  therefon  < 
mated  to  be  £173,352,000  as  shown  above. 

Bwnountof  The  Private  Wealth  as  shown  on  the  fore£foin*_'  statemoii  i 
certainly  vciy  large,  but  may  be  roughly  veritied  by  taking  \ 
amoimt  of  money  left  by  permjns  dying  during  the  past  five  fi 
Tims  the  total  amount  sworn  to  of  property  claimed  under  pn>ttitt] 
and  lettei's  of  administration  during  this  period  was  £26,369,511 1 
The  nimiber  of  deaths  during  the  same  periotl  was  71,489,  sotklj 
the  average  value  of  the  projwrty  left  by  each  peraon  dyhn^  i 
about  X36D,  It  is  well  known  that  property  for  probate  ptirpo*^] 
is  not  estimated  at  its  full  value  ;  assuming  the  I'eal  value  t»  Iflj 
per  cent,  above  the  probate,  the  total  wealth  of  the  Colnojr,! 
estimated  by  this  means,  on  the  population  of  1 890  would  I 
^^455,500,000. 

wd^buiid-      The*  value  of  all   hinds  and  buihlings  assessed   for  munic 
JJ^        purposes  is  XI 34,009,758,  the  annual  value  being  £8,356,5^.5,1 


PEIVATE  WEALTH. 


per  cjenl  on  the  nominal  capital  value.     It  ia  well  understood, 

ever,  that  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lamls  is  generally 

Xy  understated  for  mvmicipal  purposes^  and  the  aniiuiil  value 

at  of  all  prop**rty  is,  in  renHty,  iiat  so  bigh  as  given  abovp  ; 

iieless,  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  value  of 

arty  willjin  uiiinicipalities  is  taken  as  substantially  the  same 

at  returned  hy  tlie  niunicipsil  authorities. 

lie  area  of  land  outside  municipalities,   which  is  in  private  ^^^ 

amounts  to  about  43,276,500  acres.  On  this  area  the  "^^^^P 
liber  of  houses  was,  in  1890,  about  108,000,  valued  at 
I!,S80,000,  while  the  vahic  of  the  land  itself  was  £105,204,600 
—exclusive  of  the  amount  owing  by  selectors  on  their  con- 
Utional  purchases.  In  making  this  estimate  the  lands  of  the 
Colony  have  been  classitied  into  various  gratles  having  regaitl  to 
Jbir  situation  and  capability  of  luodiiction,  and  valued  accoixlingly* 
tkt  mineral  lands  are  worth,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
■$,340,000.  The  permanent  improvements  effected  in  the 
^khased  lands  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  holdings  of  pastor jd 
Pkits  have  been  valued  by  the  Inspector  of  Stock  at  £72,1)82,100. 
^e  Census  Act  provided  for  a  valuation  of  lands  and  improve- 
lents,  and  from  the  returns  obtain e<l  it  would  fippear  that  the 
He  of  improvements  effected,  as  returned  l>y  the  landliulders, 
.£44,920,400,  or  61  per  cent  of  ilr.  Bruce 's  estimate,  and  tlie 
I  have  been  accefited. 

be  estimated  value  of  personal  property  and  furniture  is  set  rerroo^l 
.  at  £14,G37,000,  which  is  not  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  hirnitun'. 
lie  of  the  liouMes  ;  this  may,  perhtijis,  Ije  considered  too  low  when 
bonie   in    mind   tliat   it   is    usual    in  England  to  estimate 
value  of  furniture   alone  at   half   thc^  value   of   the   houses 
Bished. 

[erchandise  represents  the  value  of  the  goods  and  stocks  of  all  MMdian 
ads,  whether  in  store  or  shops,  or  at  the  place  of  production, 
1^  amounts  in  value  to  £14,730,000. 


MNANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


The  following  is  a  summnty  of  the  tot&l  wealth  aa  weQ  I 

the  value  per  heiwi  of  population  :— 


Total, 

£ 

Public  estate ..  , ]72,895,0ii0 

Municipal  property  ..* ..^•^.,..        6»4O0,OfK} 

Private  property .,.*      407,403,000 


Vfttiio  per  hid 
£ 

e 

363 


Total  weaJth ,.     58^,700,000 


liivftiuo      The  value  of  the  estates  in  wliich  wills  were  proved  in\ 
Colony,   or  for   which    letters   of   administration    were 


per- 


0  efUtei, 


ha?   increased  very   rapidly  ;  but,   unfortuoatelj,  the 
not  perfect  prior  to  the  year  1881  : — 

Value  of  Property  for  which  Prohate  or  letters  of  Adtnil 
were  granted. 


Y<»r. 


ProhibtM  mnd 
Admini«trft- 
riomi— wUl 


Amoimt 
•woro  ta 


No,  of 

LDtt^ni  of 

Aiimlnutrft- 

tion. 


Amount 
sworn  ta 


Total  Na 


1881 

671 

1882 

810 

1683 

862 

1884 

9^ 

1885 

961 

1886 

1,026 

1887 

eei 

1888 

998 

1889 

1,115 

I8d0 

1,131 

£         I 
2,011,3<>5J 

3,586.554  , 

3,528.602 
I 
3,642,709 

3J2U805 

4,726,918 

3,621.874 

3^652,963 

4,317.734 
6,605,545 


526 
589 
613 
648 
659 
706 
665 
667 
682 


£ 

307,818 

1.197 

581,528 

1,399 

588,029 

1,475 

605,543 

1.581 

601.542 

1,620 

768,628 

1.732 

641,426 

1,626 

638,295 

1.665 

473,611 

1.797 

922,577 

1.S11 

Ts^^o  things  are  plainly  noticeable  from  this  table,  esp 
it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  aubsequent  one,  vi 
proportionate  number  of  persons  lea^^tng  property  shows  a | 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  population,  wliilattliei 


PaOBATES. 


«35 


I  estates  is  also  increasing.      As  regards  the  latter,  the 
are  somewhat  peculiar  owing  to  the  oocuri*ence  at  irregular 
Is  of  the  deaths  of  verj  wealthy  men,  which  amongst  so 
itively  few  deaths  considerably  affect  the  average. 
Value  of  Property  left  by  Persons  Deceased. 


Jfumbcr  of  Wilh 

proved  or 
KdminiilnittJisnB 


Humbprol 
d»tha. 


Fereons  tlyiinf 
property. 


pisfiafu  witb 
proper^. 


426 

7,361 

508 

1,487 

387 

8,631 

4-48 

1,782 

437 

7,2?5 

6-05 

1,412 

462 

6,691 

6-90 

1,513 

428 

6,658 

6-53 

1,461 

476 

6,407 

7-41 

1,283 

522 

7,468 

6-99 

1,280 

637 

7,611 

8-37 

1,398 

685 

8,662 

7-92 

1.776 

908 

10,771 

^•43 

♦ 

926 

11,193 

8-27 

♦ 

1.001 

9,869 

1014 

• 

'          1,087 

10,763 

1010 

« 

1,051 

10,200 

10-30 

« 

1,173 

11,231 

10-44 

♦ 

1,197 

11,636 

10-38 

1,938 

1,399 

12,816 

10-92 

2,979 

1,476 

12,249 

12-04 

2,791 

1,581 

14,220 

12-94 

2.687 

1,620 

16,282 

10-60 

2,669 

1,732 

14,687 

11-87 

3,173 

1,626 

13,448 

12-09 

2,683 

1,665 

14,408 

11-56 

2,577 

1,797 

14,829 

12-12 

2,666 

1,811 

14,217 

12-74 

4,157 

*  OaoDOt  be  •ocun.Uiy  ^ven,  probate  duties  not  in  force. 

ormer    issues   of   this  work   the   question   was   discussed  ^Jm!^  JJialth. 
r  the  value  of  estates  for  which  probates  or  letters  of 


valuing  the  varioita  elements  of  wbich  it  is  coraposed 
theless  the  increase  of  late  years  seemed  so  ext 
warrant  a  suspicion  of  the  correctness  of  the  sjsten 
aud  though  the  figures  were  recorded,  it  was  expreadjTi 
they  were  given  with  diMdenee  and  should  be  uaedj 
The  necesuty  of  so  using  any  probate  returns 
stronger  when  the  returns  for  1890  are  added  to 
previous  years.  The  sum  for  which  probate  was  j 
was  £7,528,122  as  against  £4,791,345  in  the  previoi 
extraordinary  increase  due  chiefly  to  some  unuituall y  lar 
one  of  winch  was  valued  at  £1,255,1137. 
ViUueof  tsUkiet,  Taking  the  five  yetfrs  1886-90  the  average  value  of  e 
£3,055,  or  £369  per  iidiabitant,  as  compared  with  J^ 
£319  for  the  five  years  which  dosed  wiUi  1S89.| 
ortUnary  variations  give  ample  reason  for  \'ieMriiij 
conclusions  based  on  thfi  prol*att>  rrturas.  It  Im 
that  these  retunis  are  useful  in  deteiTinning 
wealth  bidonKiiig  to  persons  resitUng  in  a  countr}^ 
from  the  wealth  whidi  is  in  the  country  itselL  Su 
based  on  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  condition 
probates  are  graiitecL  So  far  as  this  Colony  is  j 
probates  show,  if  anything,  about  the  amount  of 
the  Colony  which  belongs  to  the  estates  of  persona  \ 
have   been   proved,   quite  irrespective  of   the  pi 
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VALUE   OF   ESTATES- 


tiinber  of 


Though  the  value«  of  estates  as  declared  for  probata 
may  not  be  taken  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  ab&oln 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  number  of  estate^s  gives  some  india 
of  the  distribution  of  that  wealth.  It  will  be  seen  that  durw^ 
year  1B90  stamp  duties  were  paid  in  1,646  estates,  to  the  1 
of  £6,448,785,  being  an  average  of  £3,918  for  each  estalA 
total  number  of  persona  who  died  during  tlie  year  was  U 
or  at  the  rate  of  12  "90  to  eveiy  1^000  of  the  mi^an  po 
tion.  Presuming  that  wealth  is  distributed  among  th&,« 
in  the  m,me  proportion  as  it  was  among  those  on  whi 
stamp  duties  w^ere  paid  in  relation  to  the  total 
the  dead,  there  woidd  have  been,  at  the  end  of  1890,  It 
persona  with  estates  under  £5,000,  4,574  w*ith  propertT  h«t^ 
£5,000  and  £12,500,  2,636  who  were  worth  £12,500  to  £^^ 
853  whoso  wealth  was  between  £25,000  and  £50,000, 
1,318  who  enjoyed  estates  valued  at  over  50,000.  Tlits  n 
leave  about  994,300  people  whose  effecte  w^ere,  so  to  speii 
little  or  no  value,  consisting  mainly  of  personal  pi 
chiefly  furniture — whit-h  is  rarely  made  the  subject 
bequest.  Of  these  unproperlied  persons  the  great  bulk 
of  women  and  children.  Thus  the  number  of  male 
2 1 ,  and  therefore  incttpable  of  making  a  bequest,  was  29 
of  women  and  children,  518,200,  or  together  813,1 
deducted  from  the  number  given  above,  994,300, 
181^100,  beijig  the  adult  males  who  do  not  posses 
compared  with  137,600  who  are  so  fortunate.  In  d 
these  figures,  the  fact  that  not  a  few  women  hold  pro; 
not  been  taken  into  consideration,  but  if  every  allowance 
been  made  on  this  score  no  appreciable  diflfereiice  would  be  I 
in  the  conclusion  just  arrived  at  Though  tho  pro[»ertyol 
Colony  may  Ih?  said  to  have  accumulated  into  the  LantI 
about  one-ninth  of  the  population,  a  more  correct  idea  ol 
distribution  of  wealth  will  be  gained  from  the  statement  IM 
every  hundred  adult  males  41  have  property  to  the  value  ot£ 
which,  restricted  as  it  may  be  deemed,  is  a  coohiderabj 
distribution  than  is  found  in  older  countries. 


PRIVATE  INCOMES, 


^39, 


mCOME. 

iiioome  of  persous  living  or  holding  property  in  New  South  Total  inoomu, 

R-fts  eatimated  in  1890  to  be  £62,950,000,  or  at  the  rate 

'  per  head  of  mean  population.      The  income  is  derived 

le  following  sources  : — 

£ 

ral  pursuit* 13,4n<i,OCK} 

lArming , l.^tK^tMrn 

Mtaralfttid  forestry 5,650,000 

£ ,.,,,.. ,,.- ^.,,.  4,450,000 

factnring  purauitB    „ ..,  ,.» .,,  ,,,„ ,  *  5,700,000 

iBioo*l „.„.. 2J00,000 

wrciaU  trade,  &c 8,OW»000 

button  of  food  and  dritik  and  domestic  pursuits  ...,,.  4,680,000 

rHOtion ..,,. 5,870,000 

mt ..„.. ....,  KSrHJ.OtX) 

^^Kiyte ....p. Ktao^OOO 

^^ndfrom  houses  and  land  not  oaed  for  agrieul* 

^■H^],  or  mining 6J2(».00O 

HpSVi^rsuiU l»aiJO,000 

B  Total , £62,i^50,000 

MJPZiings  derived  fmra  what  are  usuAlly  termed  productive  prodat^iva 

i — pastoral,  dtiiry  famiii^jL^,  ngriciiilturej  raining,  and  manu- '^ 

^ — amount  to  £30.600,000,  or  48-6  r)er  cent  of  the  total 

pi  of  the  comiminity.      The  income  of  the   wage-earners, 

ag  females,  amounts  to  £28,550,000,   distributed  iipproxi- 

as  follows  : — 

Income  of  Wage-earners.  £ 

fft]  ami  farming ....,•»*.». 7,7'20,0(>0 

land  quarrie* ,«.... .„. ......  3/200.tlOO 

•  aad  maimfAotonefl ,....«...., 4,«)00*0(IO 

port , l,fK}0,000 

and  food  di^ributioo 3,fKjO,000 

and  unskilled  Uboureri  ... ,„.... 6,490,000 

leoua 2,110,000 


kilaa 
|]aiie< 


Tot*l £28,550,000 

ftbove  estimate  represents  the  income  of  385,000  personsy 
m  310,000  were  males  and  GC,000  females.  The  earnings 
former  were  £25,730,000  and  of  the  latter  £2,820,000,  the 
i  per  head  l>eing  £80  13a,  2d,  and  £42  14a.  7d,  respeotively. 
rised  by  persons  residing  abroad  who  hold  property, 
nenta  in  this  oowntry,  is  at  [>re«ent  more  a  matter  of 
itloQ   than   of   exact   computation.     The  amount  of  such 


;64o 


InooQie  of 
countries 


PINAXCE  ANB  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


income  in  uiidoubtecUy  largo,  as  there  lias  b(^ea  for  maDV  70119 
constant  influx  of  capital,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  Yictal 
for  iuvL^stment  in  Now  South  Wales,  The  earnings  of  tliis  ci^ 
hjus  now  reached  a  considerable  sum,  and  there  is  ample  cTida 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  income  of  non- 
amounts  to  not  less  than  £3,500,000  per  yean 


I  tint 


Compared  with  the  older  countries  the  income  stated  in 
going  table  to  l>e  enjoyed  by  persons  living  in  New  South  Wl 
wUl  appear  very  considerable,  but  not  more  ho  than  the  higli 
of  wages  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Colony  would  lead  one' 
expect.  Tlie  following  table,  extracted  from  ilulhairs  Dictiooi 
of  Statistics^  gives  the  rate  for  the  principal  countries  of  B101 
and  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  : — 

Income  per  Head  of  Population  in  Yarious  Countries 

Cooiitiy. 


United  Kingdom .,,„. 

England 

Bcotland 

Ireland 

Franco 

Germany    ,,„.,. 

Rusaia   .«. 

Austria *.,,...., 

Itoly 

Spain 

Portugal 

Belgium  

Holland 

Ikuiinark 

Sweden  luid  Norway 
Bwitzerland   ,.,.....,.. 

United  States 

Canada 

Now  South  WideB  ... 


Totftl  Incoimo. 


IncodDtpvli 


Million  £ 

1,285 

l,aS4 

128 

73 

1.075 
975 

m& 

303 

293 

55 

m 

102 
66 

145 

55 

2,358 

130 


£ 
3S7 
37 1> 
31-2 
15^ 
27s 
22-2 
11 -5 
15-5 
12'2 
16%> 
U 


CUmiENCY. 
iJt4jJ  ^^  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the 
Kingdom.  Gold  is  the  standard,  the  silver  and  copper 
are  more  pi-operly  tokens  than  coins.     Gold  coina  aro  l^al  i 


INCREASE  OP  WEALTH, 


amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not  exceediDg  forty  shillingB,  standard  welgbi 
lonzo  for  one  shillmg.     The  aUndard  weight  and  fineness  of 
!C)in  are  given  belou%    Tlie  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign 
*5  Imjienal  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign  G1'125  gniins  : — 
Coins  in  circulation* 


KxiotiilnAtion  of  Coin. 


StAndafd  Weight 


Btftndard  nneneiL 


(  8oven*jgn |      123 ■27447 

(  Half-sovereign....        61*63723 


Crown  436-36363 


I>ouble  Florin.. 
Half -crown  ,.... 

Florin.. , 

Shilling.. 

Sixpence 

Tliree[ience ..,.. 


J  Peuuy 

(  Halfpenny 


349-09090 

21«M818l 

174'54r45 

87-27272 

4:i'63636 

21*81818 

145*S333a 
87-50000 


Eleven -twelfths  fine  gold, 
one-twelfth  ;illoy,  or  deci- 
mal fineness  *91<i<Mi. 


Thirty-aeven-fortieths  fine 
silver,  three -fortieths  alloy, 
or  decimal  Eneiicsa  •W23* 


Mixed    inetal^    copper,    tin^ 
and  zinc. 


d  cx>ins  are  tin?  only  ones  utruck  at  the  8ydncy  Mint,  though  Wci?i»i  oti 

"^  ~      minted. 

and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  weight 
A  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint  on  the 
May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1890,  was  17,918,033  oz.,  valued 
?", 51 9,827;  of  this  iiuantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 

345  oz.,  of^the  value  of  £28,241,832,  the  aroouot  from  each 

f  being : — 

d  received  for  Coinage  at  the  Sydney  Mint  t^  end  of  1 890. 


where  gold  wm  produced. 


We^ht. 


yiUM. 


out)  I  Wales 
ilsatl  ,, , 


AustnUia 


Total. 


:l  a 


oz. 
7|41«,345 

6.564,590 

2,ie.i,af*l 

1,4^11,649 

11,805 

»jKfn4 

17,ii33 

238,600 


17,91S,033 


2.S,241332 

23,r>.W,045 

8,55(n5fi6 

5,919,432 

44,817 

221,289 

60,682 

025.164 


67.519,827 


W^U                                        FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WKALTH,                   ■ 

H  Hew  South             The  greater  part  of  tbe  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  « 
H    quvi?id"ad  |rold  Queensland,  and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  A 
1    Sd^i%*           South   Australia,  comes  to  Sydney  for  coinage;  but  by  UrU 
H^                         larger  port  ion  of  the  gold  of  the  colonies  last-mentioned,  as  wM 
^m                        VLB  of  the  other  eolonies  of  the  group,  goes  to  Melbourne^     H^ 
^B                         total    value    of   gold   raised    in  Australabia    to  the  end  of  1$9> 
H                        amounted  to  £341,906,358,  X67,519,827  equivalent  to  19  75p< 
^M                      cent   of  which  paaftcd  through  the  Mint  of  this  Colonv,    Ha 
^H                        value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of   1890,  wii 
H                       XG7, 375,044  of  which  X64.5:iG,000  worth  of  gold  was  convcrtiiil 
^1                       into  coin^  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovareigns  being  :— 
^H                                                Gold  Coin  issued  by  the  Sydney  Mint. 

^M                                              Yew. 

Sover«igrnt^ 

ToliJ-          1 

^m                               1855  to  1877 
H                                       1878 

H                                       1880 

H                                         1883 
H                                         1884 
H                                        1885 
H                                        1886 
H 

H                                      1888 
H                                      1889 
H                                        1890 

^P                                 Total 

£ 

39,248,500 
1,259,000 
1,366,000 
1,450,000 
1,360,000 
1,298,000 
1,108,000 
1.595,000 
1,486,000 
1,687,000 
2,002,000 
2.187,000 
,    3,262,0U0 
2,808,000 

£ 

K963,500 

63,000 
47,000 
40,000 
31,000 
20.000 
110,000 

£ 
41.212,000 
l,322,O0i» 
l,413,0tO 
1,499,UOO 
1,391,000 
1,324,000 
1,218.000 
1,595,000      ! 
1,48^.000 
1JO8.O00 
2*060,000 
2.187.060 
3,2HOQ0 
2,808,000 

41,000 
67,000 

32,000 

'*'*" 

62,105,500 

2,420,500 

64,626,000 

^K  eoin  iMEMi  by         Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  tbe  Mint  in  1868,  tncl  ilM 
^1                         coin  in  1B79.     The  respective  value  of  each  to  the  dom  ^H 
H                        year  1890   being  :— Bronze,  £34,020;    silver,    X39a,35a     ■ 
^K                        amount  of  each  particular  currency  issued  in  each  year  is  skov^H 
^H                        the  following  table  :^                                                                         H 

CTJRRENCY. 


Sydney  Mint — Silver  and  Bronze  coin  ifisued. 


T«ar. 


Silver  Coin, 


Brfi- 


iledaa 


ShlUlnCs; 


pencca. 


"nine- 

pence*. 


tMAl 


Bronn 


Tote],..  £ 


17,000 
11,300 

14,600 

12,100 

11,200 

15,000 

IIJOO 

2,600 

2,375 

1,425 

7,800 

•7,500 


114,000 


15,972 

6,428 

10,600 

11.300 

9,300 

11,800 

7,200 

200 

70O 

900 

4/KX) 

+8,600 


12,000 

11,900 

12,000 

13,800 

13,000 

11,300 

12,450 

5,500 

1,850 

3,250 

3,900 

9,200 


87,000 


110,150 


3,681 
2,219 

3,600 
1»300 
2,400 
4,300 
5,550 
1,450 
600 
9,100 
2,700 
4,rm 


35,300 


4,647 
3,153 

2,700 
4,000 
3,700 
3,800 
7,600 
7,650 
690 
2,610 
3.975 
5,375 


53,300 

35,000 
43,500 
42.500 
39,600 
46^200 
43,900 
17,400 
6,115 
11.285 
22,375 
35,175 


£ 

15,185 

1,045 

770 

735 

910 

545 

710 

1,960 

1.375 

1,765 

2,485 

1,095 

600 

1,630 

1,50(1 

1,450 


49,900 


396.350 


34,020 


i  ^IncludM  eiOO  lo  Ctowni.        t  InctiUl««  £100  In  ilouble  florins. 

BBm  antouiit  of  silver  coin  withdrawn   from   circuktion   from  mh 
Its,  wlien  the  Mint  first  received  worn  coin,  until   181)0,  wan  of  ***^ 

noiniDal  value  of  ;£  11 7,079.     The  actual  weight  after  iinielting 
■A  373|i52  oz.,  and  the  oorrespondiDg  weight  of  new  ooinago 
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t  of  gold 

I  in  VAT. 


would  be  429,015  oz,     Tbc  loss  while  the  ooina  were  in  cti^eob 
lion  w*as  therefore  55,562  oz,,  the  average  loss  Imng  12'9.'5  pv 

eentv 

The  amount  of  coin  hekl  by  the  banks,  and  in  circtiktio] 
wtiij  larger  during  1890  thjiu  in  any  pi*eviou8  year,  though*  i 
oompared  with  the  popuktiou,  the  total  haa  not  varied  gi^eatly  foi 
some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Coin  in  Circulation  and  in  Banks,  with  Average  per  Head  of 
Population  at  close  of  year* 


Year. 

Cohi  In  Biuilcs. 

Avenge, 
por  heiid. 

Coin  in 

privKfeo  hands. 

per  bead. 

Total  Id  Bftnln 

and  in 
private  haiKta. 

peria 

1880 

£ 

3,637,568 

£    8. 
4  17 

d. 
3 

£ 

2,605,370 

£  «.    d. 
3    9    8 

£ 
6,242,938 

H   6  11 

1881 

2,885,890 

3  13  10 

3,104,307 

3  10    7 

5,990,287 

7  13  S 

1882 

2,672,799 

3    5 

7 

3,128,415 

3  Ifi    0 

5,801,214 

T   2  4 

1883 

2,861,980 

3    6 

5 

2,989,137 

3    9    5 

5,851,117 

61911 

1884 

3,863,H73 

4    5 

4 

2,988,744 

3    6    0 

6,852.617 

7  11  1 

1885 

4,069,840 

4    5 

8 

3,250,082 

3    8    5 

7.319.932 

7  14   I 

1886 

4,430,742 

4    9 

0 

3,361,904 

3    7  11 

7pdDl,64« 

7K> 

18S7 

5,108.£J% 

5     0 

2 

3,745,080 

3  13    a 

8,854,976 

8u  r 

1888 

5,061,060 

4  16 

3 

3,036,000 

3  14  11 

8.997.O00 

8  11  t 

1889 

r»,  161,011 

4  15 

5 

3,874,058 

3  11     8 

9,035.t>69 

8   I  I 

1890 

5,810,568 

5    3 

7  ' 

3,915,260 

3    9    9 

9J25.82B 

8U  1 

The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  private  hands,  in  iiclation  to  ibe 
population^  showed  a  alight  decrease  during  1890  compared  withihff 
previous  year ;  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  quantitr 
of  coin  needed  for  the  ordinary  business  of  exchange.  The  sprtvl 
of  the  banking  system  ia  generally  attended  with  a  diminutiosi  d 


COIN   AND    PAPER  CIUCUIiATION. 


tie   amount  of  coin  reqiiircid  for  the  use  of  bu&mess,   and  the  Anvmintof 
creiiso  in  the  supply  of  coin  ]>er  htmd  points  to  the  ext^nalon  of 

inking  facilities.      The   quantity   of   coin   in    tlie  colony    both 
erved  in  banks  mid  in  circulation  ttniounts  to  about  i!8  13s*  4d. 

er  head,  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  other  country  except  France ; 
f,  howev'er,  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  {[unntity  of  currency, 
kpart  from  bank  reserves^  but  including  paper  money,  New  South 

Tales  18  exceeded  by  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
jPnited  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  amonnt  of 
irculation  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal 

auntries.     The  extraordinary  variations  in  the  requiremcntij  arise 

am  the  diverse  modes  of  transacting  business  which  obtain,  and 

be  poverty  of  some  of  the  countries  enumerated  : — 

Amount  of  Coin  and  Paper  circulation  of  various  countries. 


Connti^. 


Active  Cuj*r«mey. 


ooiit. 


F^per. 


TotaJ. 


Per  In- 


Ireat  Britaia 

nee ...,,..,. 
maDy.«  ... 

Suited  States. 
ktiftda , 

.Ape  Colony  .    . 
I^tmlralia,  New  South  Wales 


£ 
06,CMM),rKK) 

I08,00(I,CKX) 

5,5CKI,001) 

l*J.OOO,OCH) 

33,500,OCM3 

7,400,000 

17,6l>0,0(>0 

2,1'X>,000 

19:j,7O0,OOO 

2,600,000 

168,000,000 

5,40O.0<)0 

3,915,000 


C 
rJ9,<^)0,000 

7HjK)0,m>f) 

57pO0O,(JO0 

,  30,000,000 

I  17,OJK),0O0 

15.000,000 

a,ooo,ooo 

208,0(I0,(J1MJ 

r>,ooo,m)o 

l'2.iMJO,000 
1,000,000 
1,«J85^000 


£ 
135,000,000 

:m^2,immj.ooo 
nu,mMi,con 

l43,0fK».O00 
^l,5(lO,0iHI 
70,000,000 

I  24,4rK),000 

.  h2jimjm 

8,000,000 
4Ol,70O,0(M} 

8,fi00,(i00 
lHO,OOt>,000 

0,400,000 

5,000,000 


8,     ih 

10     8 

in   5 


13  H 

11  1 
0  S 

10  2 

12  2 
(i  1 

0  m 

14  0 
8  4 

15  8 
17  2 

i>  7 

19  10 


BA]^KfNG, 

The  nomimd  capital  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  is  r.%|iiul  mid 
513,929,326,  but  much  of  thk  capital  is  not  exclusively  uted  In 
be  Colony.     It  has  been  found  ifiipossible  to  determine  the  pro- 


nNANCE  ANB  PUBLIC  WEALTH, 


portion  of  the  whole  capital  required    for  the  basinefi&  of 

Colony  ;  the  6;^res  j*elating  to  capital  in  the  ensuing  tables,  1 
fore,  reft^r  to  tie  nominal  capital  paid  up.     The  la«t  half-y 
dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  banks  during  1890  amoontd  i 
£894,186,    or  at  an  avemge  rate   of  about    \2k    per   cent 
annum,  the  rates  varying  from  5  to  25  per  cent.     The  capital  i 
profits  of   banks   operating  in  this  Colony  during  1890  will! 
found  below  ;  — 


Bttidbi  opentiJie  In  New 
smith  W  Jot. 

QiptUl 

imia  up. 

mt  end  of 

ItftiO. 

Bolivia. 

~    4 

New  South  Walea 

Cotiimercial  ....» 

Australasia 

Union  of  Australia ....*.,.. ..., 

£ 

1,250,000 

600,000 

1,600.000 

1,500.000 

682,254 

1,000,000 

900,01X1 

1,200,000 

280,000 

316,532 

400,000 

1,<H>0,0(M) 
000.0*0 
800,tKn) 
175,000 

#ceiit. 

m 

25 

14 
H 
15 

S 
10 

174 
124 

6 

9 
12 

7 
15 

6 

6 

5 

810,8 

i.ima 

AufttrtiliATi  Joint  Stock , 

London  Chartered  of  AastniHa' 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered 
Commercial  of  Australia    »...,» » ^.. 

LflB 

City 

^Mercantile  of  Sydaey .,»*.*, 

Federal  of  Anstralia .*„^... .....* 

QaeeuAlaud  National   ,.. »....« 

New  Zealand  ,.„ 

National  of  Australasia * ,. 

New  Oriental .,,. 

South  Australia „  ,,......,  ,.^„,„... 

North  Quoenstand * ♦«.* 

i 

^ 

Totals     ..„,.., 

13,929,326 

12-84 

-^m 

Jl 

"  AnuJgBmBrted  idnce  ibe  begiunln^  of  18B1  villi  the  OommercM  Bank  of 


The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  banking  institutioiat 
the  Colony  may  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  tables.     In  ' 
year  1872  the   toUl  a-ssets  amounted   to  £13,094,187,  wHie  tlt| 
liabilities    were  £9,672,266,    showing  a  surplus   of   £3,421,Wl 
while  in  1890  the  assets  had  amountetl  to  £51,079,795,  and  ' 
liabilities  to  £36,828,633,  theaui-plus  being  £14,851,162, 


"                      OPERATIONS  OF  BANKS. 

] 

Qjxifitaati  years  covered  by  the  table  the  population  of  the  inoreu«« 

bny  was  more  tlion  doubled,  while  the  resources  of  the  banks  bwiki. 

"^1 

re  increai^d  four  times. 

^j 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Banks. 

1 

"Urn 

A«ete. 

Lkbilitias. 

Snrpltii  Anete. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

L^094J87 

9,G72.26G       ' 

3,421,921 

^H 

1»73 

14,263.574 

10,056,813 

3,306,761 

^M 

187i 

]6,276.9:s6        1          12.600,900 

3,676,050 

^H 

1S75 

18.3I8,ail 

14,499,308 

3,818,913 

^1 

ld76 

Hna82.5S8 

16,043,604 

3,038,894 

1 

1877 

21,631  ,«1)4 

17,464,564 

4,167,130 

1 

iS78 

22,853,362 

IS.047,430 

4,805,932 

^M 

IS79 

23,734»S37 

18,568,426 

6,100,411 

^H 

1880 

24.398,813 

19,335,220 

5,063,584 

1 

1881 

26,461,987 

21,426,126        ' 

d.m^S^i 

^H 

1882 

30,024,731 

24,393,7i»0 

6.2.^.081 

^1 

1883 

32,580,005 

2^.828,248 

G.751,757 

^1 

1684 

35.261,346 

27,480,291 

7,781,055 

^1 

1886 

37,815,570 

211.845,622 

7.069,054 

^1 

1886 

39,805,308 

30.378,358 

9.426,050 

^1 

I8H7 

42,268,720 

31,831,499 

10,437,221 

^1 

188$ 

44,971,057 

33,03,5,061 

11,935,096 

^1 

1880 

48,914,004 

34,503,165 

14,321,820 

^1 

mo 

81,679,705 

36,828.633 

14,851.162 

ltJ«.^ 

ll*be  total  asvsetfl  of  all  banks  trading  in  Australasia  at  the  close  Anetsenn 
if  18^0   amounted  to  X170,37ia28,  against  which  there  were ''*"' ^^'^^ 

bUlities  to  the  extent  of  £117,219,696,  so  that  the  surplus  pro. 

MM  by  the  banks  out  of   their  own  resources  was  £*53,121,432' 

mm  Colony  showing  the  largest  figures  is  Yictoria,  after  which 

■ 

npes  New  South  Wales,      As  regards  the  lust  named  Colony  the 

■ 

Bottnts  shown  in   the  following  table  differ  from  those  of  the 

■ 

Beeding  one,  which  were  not  the  aKsots,  ike,  at  the  close  of  the 

■ 

Mr  as  now  given,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  year : — 

3 
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nk  deposit'. 


Assets  and  liabilities  of  Banks  iii  Australasian  Colonie«  for  til] 
Iftst  quarter  of  1890. 


Colons'. 

AaaQia. 

liabilitia. 

ExeoBfiTAam 

New  &)iitli  WiileB 

Viotoritt   ...,.,. 

£ 
.-52.436,977 
(>0,937,9.'>r> 
2O,i>0(i.932 
U,48U,842 
1,M1U,905 
4,flliJ,fl(J7 
17,70^.610 

£ 

37.248,937 

42,224,084 

11,183,750 

7.759,026 

1,084,840 

4,511,730 

1.1, 23^,420 

1 

Queenaland 

I^..^. ,-.-■< 

South  Auatralia 

3,729,919 

Wcfttern  AustmUA.. 

Tasmimia 

New  Zealand  ., 

408jr: 

Total... ...» 

170,371,  ItiS 

117,249.096 

53Jt!1.4l3 

Those  iif]^res  show  the  totiil  assets   anrl    liabilities,  iodn 
balances  rlue  from  one  bank  to  another;  as  between  the  l>anbi  i 
the   pulilie    the   actual    amounts     are: — Aftsots,    £167.1*^2,051  J 
liabilities,  £116,683,902.     The  excess  of  assets  was  £50,498.1* 
which  rojn^sents  £20,571,581  paiil-up  capital  and  reserve  i 
and  £23,926,568  obtained  from  otht^r  .sourcesi 

The  figures  just  given  nmst  1je  t^ikeii  with  qiialificatioiis  mmA 
the  returns   for    any  individual    colony  do    not    indicate  Ik  J 
stability  or  otherwise  of  the  banks,  as  most  institutions 
branches  in  the  adjoining  colonies  and  in  London,  and  a  bankl 
show,  as  did  the  late  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  a  large  sur 
assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales  and  yet  be  on  the  fcrail 
of  insolvency  by  reason  of  its  operations  elsewhere. 

The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  vanoiis  banks  dM 
Colony  since  1872  will  be  found  herewith,  a  di.stinction  bein 
deposits  bearing  interest  and  at  call  Vjeing  made  from  1876. 
most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  rapid  advance  of  iiii< 
liearing  deposits,  which,  in  1890,  had  reached  the  large  somi 
£25,114,127,  whereas  the  amount  in  1880  was  only  £12,209,U 
Tlie  deposits  at  call  amounted  to  £9,932,310  in  1890,  i 
£5,683,870  in  1880. 


AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  WITH  BANKS. 


649 


Lverage  Amount  of  Deposits  with  Banks  of  Issue. 


Deposito  not  bearing  Deposits  bearing 

Interest.  Interest 


Total  Deposits. 


^ 

£ 

£ 

* 

• 

8,65.3,481 

♦ 

♦ 

9,760,661 

♦ 

• 

11,369,184 

♦ 

♦ 

13.132,772 

5,146,636 

9,563,608 

14,710,144 

5,061,231 

10,984,264 

16,045,495 

4,933,643 

11,678,843 

16,612,486 

4,898,724 

12,352,454 

17,251,178 

5,683,870 

12,209,781 

17,893,651 

7,719,236 

11,869,979 

19,589,215 

8,310,054 

13,772,826    . 

22,082,880 

7,158,975 

16,302,407 

23,461,382 

7,453,914 

17,738,445 

25,192,359 

8,819,979 

18,387,705 

27.207,684 

8,355,255 

18,974,984 

27,330,239 

8,870,037 

20,162,493 

29,032,530 

10,436,550 

20,382,990 

30,819,549 

9,830,056 

22,925,549 

32,755,605 

9,932,310 

25,114,127 

35,046,437 

•  Not  distinguished. 

were    deposited    during    the    last    quarter    of    1890  Bank  deposits 

of  AostraUisia. 
>,143  with  the  various  banks  trading  in  Australasia;  of 

amed,  £76,887,942 — not  including  deposits  in  Tasmania — 

rest.     The  banks  of  Victoria  held  £40,292,065  or  36-35 


feo 


DEPOSITS   WITH   HANKS   OF   ISSITE, 


per  cent    of   the  total    deposits  ;  those  of   ^ew   South  Wt 
jt*35»460,U8,   or   3200    per  cent.     The   large   basines*  of 
Victorian  hanks^  as  compared  with  those  of  New  South  WiUe*,  I 
this  and  other  respects,  ia  probably  due  to  the  extensive  inir 
which  capitalists  of  that  Colony  have  long  held  in  the  Soot 
and  Western  districts  of  New  South  Wales.     The  following  I 
shows  the  amount  of  deposits  for  the  last  quarter  of   18^. 
Taamanian  Banking  Betums  do  not  distloguiBh  tbe  two  ImM « 
deposits : — 

Total  Doposite  with  Banks  of  Issue  du ncg  last 
quarter  of    1890. 


Colony. 

D«t>o9ita  bearing 
tntereal. 

betfUif  Intareal 

Ibe«lDiH^ 

NewSoath  Wales 

VictoriA    ,..„......♦.»»»,,„.».  ... 

Queensland t,i«.it.. 

South  Australia 

Weiterti  Auatralia    ,.. 

£ 

25,395,600 

29,477|948 

7»11K),660 

5,330,474 

562,310 

£ 

10,064,51S 

10,814,117 

3,175.300 

!«868je3 

449,165 

£ 

36,4IXMlt 

7.w«r 
1,011,4:1 

TftiTuania ,..*.. 

42n,(l7 

New  Zealand ,.. 

8,930,950 

3,329,871 

12,«« 

Total  £ 

•76,S87,942 

♦29,701,134 

■ — — ' 

*  llMmftiik  not  Indudod. 
The  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion  which  banking  insti 
must  habitually  keep  in  stock   is  not   fixed  Viy  any  en 
Compared  with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  dll  ( 
note  circulation,  the  quantity  of  coin  has  varied  very  < 
fi-oru  year  to  year,  a^s  the  following  statement  shows.     The  I 
per  centage  was  held  in  1876,  and  the  leaat  in  1883  :  — 


VALUE  OP  COIS  AKB  BULLION  IN  BANKS,                               651  . 

rly    A^eragQ   Coin   and    Bullion    in   Banks,    compared   with          ^^^H 

Liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  circulation.                      ^^^^| 

\€^. 

?«r  cent,  of  Metallic 
RcMfves  to  LiiLbiMtieft. 

Per  conl.  of  Metallic                     ^^^^H 

RMervoa  to  deposit  ml  uiUJ                 ^^^^^H 

»nd  note  circulation.                    ^^^^^H 

187IS 

18-2 

46-5                            ^^H 

1877 

15'3 

^^H 

1878 

13-0 

38-2                           ^^^1 

1879 

13-8 

424                            ^^H 

18S0 

178 

49*9                                 ^M 

IS81 

17-1 

mi                       ■ 

1S82 

12  7 

aiD                       ■ 

ias3 

IM 

32*3                                   ■ 

1884 

IS-2 

30$                                  ■ 

1885 

14-2 

401)                                  ■ 

1888 

13-2 

401                                  ■ 

1887 

15 '5 

47*3                                  ■ 

1888 

1«'7 

4511                                  ■ 

1889 

14^6 

■ 

1800 

]5"4 

49-0                             ^^M 

le  quantity  of 

coin   in   the   colony  at  the  close  of  1 890  has  ATcn^re  vafttH"^ 

of  etiin  rescn  «d. 

\dj  been  stat^^d 

as  £9,725,828,  or  £8  13s.  4d,  per  head.  Of  ihia          _^^J 

tatXo,810,56a 

was  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  £3,915,260*         ^^^H 

rcalation.     The  value  of  coin  and  bullion  in  banks  of  issue,                 ^^| 

\ke  end  of  the 

year,  wa«  sonicnvhat  in  excess  of  the  average                  ^H 

kmt  for  the  year.     The  following  tigures  are  for  the  period                  ^| 

h  has  elapsed  since  1876  : —                                                                           ^H 

.v«ni§P  yearly  ^ 

(ralue  of  Coin  and  Bullion  in  Banks  of  Issue.               ^^^H 

.    Tmt. 

Coin.                1           fiuUlofi, 

^^^H 

£ 

£ 

^^^1 

H78 

2,8*28.503 

87,063 

2,ni.'},5r>(i              ^^^H 

1877 

2,58ti.ora 

84,41.-1 

^^^H 

1878 

2,2152.528 

8({,  H»4 

2,348,720                    ^^^H 

1S7» 

2,488,175 

83,S24 

2,571,  mm              ^^^H 

1880 

3,373,618 

7;i.6.M 

3,447,2(i9                     ^^^1 

1881 

3,5J>4,»U 

80,068 

^^^H 

1882 

3,022,159 

74,308 

3.0!>(3,4((7                     ^^^H 

I88a 

2,79H.53li 

80,018 

2,878,554                    ^^^B 

1884 

3,.>59,N,'>9 

«I,223 

3.021,082                    ^^^H 

1885 

4,171,043 

(\2Mit 

4,23:),  {1)9                     ^^^B 

18^ 

3,ir*H/2.S8 

m,2VA 

^^^H 

1«87 

4,870,315 

fi5.1H7 

4.a-rj..'M>i               ^^^H 

I88S           1 

6,401,393 

mr,<X»8 

^^^H 

1881» 

4,997»829 

70,r)28         , 

5,008,1,-^7                    ^^^B 

I8B0 

5,575,058 

83,099 

5,869,057                     ^^H 

■-                 3 

.«5a 
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Compared  with  the  total  amount  of  currency,  the  reserves  ] 
Australasian  Banks  are  proportionately  heavier  than  those  of  I 
other  ooimtry.     In  New  South  Wales  the  bank  reserve  fully  c 
the  whole  of  the  active  circulation  both  of  coiji  and  paper ; 
the  Bikme  conditions  exist  in  the  neighbouring  eolonies.     The  4 
Eoropean  country  approaching  this  proportion,  is  the  Nethiid 
wliere  tlie   bank   reaerves  equal  j*bout  40  fier  cent-  of  thi- 
currency  of  the  country.     The  following  table  gives  the  totAl  i 
of  coin  and  ]»ai>er  currency,  both  active  ami  i-eserved  in  use  is  I 
principal  countrit^s  of  the  worlds 


It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  has  a  larger  ctin 
inhabitant  than  any  of  the  countries  mentioned,  Fruj.' 
excepted ; — 


Total  Currency  of  Banks  of  Principal  Countriea 

Ctfiintry, 

AtfUTo  Mtd  Reserved  Currvncj.                          |^ 

Coin.                     Ptacr.          1          Total,             ' 

Great  Britain ... 

Frnnce 

iierrmiuy 

Husdtt  ,...„...,.. 

AviHtria 

Itidy .,. 

8p«in   ..*...*«..*. 

Porta^l 

8cJUidmaTiih    ... 

Holland  

Tiflifiiini 

Switzerlaiid     ... 
iTiiited  States... 

fViuada 

Japau  ,♦.  ... 

t'lima 

India    

Jftva...  ,...,, 

('ape  Colony   ... 

Egypt  .„., 

Algeria    

CuImi 

Australia— New 
South  VVftlea 


124,(H>0,0O0 
:i2K,o00,tX>0 

27»(K)O,0<X) 

11,000.0110 
St.  (300, 000 

is,otx),ooo 

±2,000,00<J 
(J,  000,000 

228,ono,mx) 

4,000,0! «) 
•2S,(MX>.00n 

1 80,000,  i  KM » 

IH,  000. 000 

TjKKJ.OilU 

31,(XK>,000 

;»,ooov00o 

4,000;O«Nl 
9,72*i,000 


:ii>.o<:kkooo 

115,000, wo  I 
7l,00(*.0nt^  I 
i-2:iooo,(M)o 

7<).Ot>0,00() 
57,(XX),fMK» 

:io,ooo,ooo  I 

ao,WMi,(K>o 

i:i<ioojMX» 

17.0<KJ,000  I 

jri,(K)o,ooo  I 

ti,000,OU>  I 

208.om).oa>  I 
r.,000.000  ' 

26",(KX),000 
12,000,000 
1,000,000  I 

:^i(]oo,o(Mi  I 

12.000;(K)0  ' 


Ma,ooa.ooo 

443.0<JO,000 
2:iSJM)O,00O 
17(>,000,<XJO 
io:i,ooo,(rK) 

90,04  H^O<N) 

7:i<KXK0Oo 

l-i.OOOjXlO 
2l.*XM^0O(t 

;i5,ooo,ooo 

H7J1OO.O0O 

12,000.000 

4:<6,0<X»,000 

lO.OOOJKMi 

*>4,f)oo,oon 

laO.000,000 

lf>L\rxK>.ooo 

lS,0<H»,*NXi 
N,000»i>00 

:*iA>ot>.ooo 

8,000,000 
10.000,  (XXI 


£  a 

i  I 

nu 

5  9 
2  f 

311 

5  9 

I « 
?u 

'J  1« 
;ii 

6  S 

4  ft 

T 

f 

I 

^i 

I  2 

I    10 


], 085.000  I      11,411,000  M<>  H 


advances  which  the  various  banka  of  issue  have  made  to  their  Advanoes  maa^J 

^  by  Qaitks. 

^ers  averaged  m  1871,  £7,593,538,  representing  £14  lf)s. 
lead  of  the  whole  pojiulation  ;  during  1S90  the  total  had 
ed  £41,623,049,  ec]ual  to  £37  IGsi.  imlt  b^ad  ;  which,  whether 
id  in  conJiecTion  w  ith  hanking  husiness  outside  Australia,  or 
pstrating  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
Iraordinary : — 

lounts  Advanced  by  tlie  Banks  to  their  Customers — Yearly 
Average. 


AMOUNTS  ADVANCED  BY  BANKS* 


Ytftr* 


Amotuit  of  Adviuioet. 


Advancoo  per  hdd  of 
Population, 


1871 
1872 

ms 

1S74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

m9 

1880 
1881 
JSS2 


r  lifts 


1195 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


7,5«i:i,r»3S 

10.074,71*2 
HJ70JH5 
i2.H01,7m 

irj,xu,ri07 
iGj*i2,iii 

17,(M»!*,OiV2 
16,ri4il,8l5 
U1,038,3S« 
23.517,{M** 

27.47il.r42 
a0,55ii,i>28 
32,r»27,4ai 

'^;i.a>2.i7;;' 

^''>.670.48:-i 
il,B23,049 


£  s. 

14  19 

15  4 

16  15 

17  17 

20  3 

21  4 

24  B 

25  10 
24  15 

22  17 
24  18 

29  9 

30  18 

31  2 

32  in 
:a  II 

33  4 

34  13 
37  9 
37  16 


ks  trading  under  act  of  incor|)oration  are  allowed  a  note  Note  drr 
ition  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  the 
^d  bullion  in  store.      The  Banks  have  in  no  instance  availed 

Ivea   to  the  full  extent  of  their  privilege  in  this  regard  ; 
1^  if  they  were  so  disposed,  such  an  issue  of  notes  would  be 

ible,  fts  the  currency  required  for  the  business  of  the  Colony 
Cely  more  than  the  value  of  gold  retained  in  the  vaults  of  the 

itod  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part 


n 
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of  the  general  puhlic  to  use  gold  in  preier^noe  to  note;!  for  ill 

^^K 

ordinary  transactioTJB.     The  notes  current  are  not  a  legal  tendfi; 

^H 

very  necessary  condition,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the  lav  t^| 

^^H 

is   nothing    to   prevent   any   comjiany  or    person  issomg  not 

^^B 

jirovided   they  can   be   got   into  diruUtion*     Indeed,    it  vm 

^H 

appear  that  the  i&sae  of  paper  circulation  was  contemplated  by  1 

^^1 

CumpaiiitB  Act,  since  it  makes  notea  a  first  charge  on  siicll  ta  1 

^H 

event  of  companies  being  wound  up*     It  will  be  aeea  from  t 

^H 

following  statement  that  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  Banks  bis  be 

^1 

stationary  for  about  nine  years. 

m 

Notes  and  Bills  in  Circulation  not  bearing  interest.  Yearly  Aref^ 

Yew. 

Nofcei  In 
CiroaUtion. 

BUtoln 

Totel. 

m 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a 

^^^^^^^1 

1871 

694,344 

42,816 

7a7,16*)       f    1^^ 

^^^^^^^1 

1672 

789.544 

12,016 

832,460            1   "  1 

^^^^^^^1 

1873 

920,620 

82,0117 

952.687             1  *^  M 

^^^^^^^H 

1874 

l,0iJ5,6:i9 

.H389 

1,0,19,928 

UMH 

^^^^^^^1 

1875 

U08<ni>88 

a4,811 

1,114,899 

^^^1 

^^^^^^^H 

1876 

UU93,S62 

^3,712 

l,hr.o74 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^1 

1877 

1,129,279 

37,818                IJ«(i,897 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^1 

1878 

1^107,519 

38,621 

1,2WJ.140 

'Q^H 

^^^^^^^H 

1879 

1.123,123 

41, 7a^ 

1,154,826 

Ttf^H 

^^^^^^^1 

isao 

i;i73,«63 

45,229 

1.218,892             IC  ■ 

^^^^^^^H 

1S81 

1,390,370 

52,687 

1,443,063            Jv«9   ■ 

^^^^^^^P 

1S82 

l,fU4,191 

67,487 

1.671,078            2t^  ■ 

^^^^^^^P 

1883 

1,677,146 

u,sim 

i;74l.742            201^  ■ 

^^^^^^^H 

1884 

1,644,469 

&Km 

1,704.912        1 

'r  ■ 

^^^^^^^B 

ias5 

IJ  14,095 

55.909        (        l,769,3Ji5 

'21  ■ 

^^^^^^^H 

1886 

1.62  K990 

fiO,827                l,f;Si,9t7 

'2  ■ 

^^^^^^H 

1837 

1,526,096 

64,1 4(>                 1,590,2-12 

SM 

^^^^^^H 

1888 

1,591.500 

84  J  U                 1.67rN«U 

^^^^^^H 

1889 

1,489,153 

96,459 

l,58r>,611 

^^^H 

^B 

18S0 

1,503,404 

119,938 

1.623.$42 

m 

Enoimoug 

Considering  tlie  population  of  tliese  colonies  the  banking  t^P^^H 

dfvoloptnejit  of 
bulking. 

tions  of  Australasia  have  attained  enormous   developtueai  ^^H 

following   table   from    Mulhall's    Dictionary    shows    the  ^'j^^l 

|§ 

employed  in  banking,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  in  sooQe  4^^| 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    BANKING. 


intnes  for   the  year  1889.     The  figures  regarding 
iftia  are  for  1890  : — 


and  Deposits  in  the  Banks  of  Various  Countries. 


I 

JUUIon  £. 

§^ 

AnKTunt  per 

luliatfitAat. 

^ 

PAidiiii»4.!«piUl 

D^pom. 

m^L 

£ 

bgdom 

284 

e26 

910 

24 

140 
85 

128 
U6 

268 
231 

7 

6 

42 
45 

61 
102 

106 

147 

1 

4 

25 

S3 

103 

4 

^^„,^,,,, 

31 

1« 

47 

3 

6 

4 

10 

2 

11 

14 

0 

19 

6 

15 

30 
20 

24 

5 

4 

5 

5 
2 
5 

1       , 
21 

12 

6 
23 

17 

3 

12 

id  IZZ 

6 

msr  «.."* 

2 

7 

9 

6 

U..^ *..».., 

12 

17 

29 

8 

3 

5 

8 

12 

RW. »•*«»*••  *«  ,4t.**- 

270 

760 

1,030 

16 

ra»<**««*«4.> •**•    k **.«•>.< 

13 

27 

40 

8 

m -..♦ 

27 

111 

138 

37 

Pferal  business  transacted  hy  the  banks  of  eacb  Colonv  is  AawtBiotf' 
zed  on  next  page.     The  reserve  of  coin  consists  almost  AtiisiruUdan 

...  Bttnki. 

f  gold,  only  about  4  per  cent  being  in  silver,  Tlie  stock 
Lnd  bullion  bekl  by  the  banks  of  issuf^  at  the  end  of  1890 
;365,308,  being  less  by  about  £2,479,000  than  the  amount 
Bhnk  of  England  at  the  saine  date.  As  the  operations  of 
:8  eirtend  to  more  than  one  colony  it  is  possible  that  there 
overlapping  in  their  staU^nients ;  there  are,  however,  no 
y  whieb  this  supposition  may  be  verified.  With  the 
tioQS  just  mentioned  the  following  table  may  be  taken  as 
the  assetit  and  liabilities  of  the  banks  trading  in  Austra- 
tke  last  quarter  of  1890  :— 


656 
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INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 


racted  by  the  lijgli  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  allowed  by 
nks  in  1887  large  suniii  of  British  money  were  forwarded  to 
ilia  for  investment.  This  influx  waa  stmn  felt  in  the  money 
t^  for  ill  the  year  188S  the  interest  decliiieil  to  an  average 
ier  cent,  a  rate  lower  than  any  prevailiDg  since  1 882*  In  the 
*  Diontlis  of  1889  a  slight  reaction  Unjk  place,  Imt  towards 
d  of  the  year  the  interest  declioed  to  the  rate  of  the  previous 
It  which  point  it  remained  until  about  July,  1890,  when  it 
>  5  per  cent,  for  deposits  fixed  for  12  months. 

i  interest  allowed  to  depositors  l»y  l>aiiks  of  issue  during  the  uatcsoiiijt* 
feven  months  of  1890  was  3  per  cent,  for  deposits  iixed  for 
months,  4  per  cent,  for  six  months,  and  5  per  oeni  for 
I  months,  whilst  during  the  last  five  months  of  that  year  it 
a  every  instance  I  per  cent  lower.  The  Savings  Bank  of 
Bonth  Wales  gave  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on 
its  cloned  daring  the  year,  and  5  per  cent,  on  accounts  ojien 
I  {5Ist  December.  Tlie  ruling  rate  dining  the  year  for  Post 
Banks  was  4  per  cent.  Interest  was  allowed  by  the  Building 
avestment  Societies  not  issuing  notes  at  the  I'ate  of  5,  6,  and 
t  cent  for  the  periods  named  above.  The  accompanying  table 
the  average  interest  per  annum  allowed  by  banks  during 
fear  since  1872  :— 

Irege  Interest  per  annum  on  Money  dcpOBited  with  Banks. 


iMOAtlM. 

0  Months. 

12  Mdntht. 

y«w. 

3  Moutbi, 

0  If  onttM, 

n  MoQtbf, 

percent 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

per  ceat. 

per  cent; 

per  cent 

'        2j, 

H 

4 

1882 

2 

3 

4 

24 

3 

34 

1883 

4 

5 

6 

3 

34 

4 

1SS4 

34 

41 

5i 

1     34 

44 

H 

1885 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

1886 

34 

44 

51 

3 

4 

5 

1887 

34 

44 

51 

H 

41 

fJi 

18S8 

24 

34 

44 

4 

5 

«i 

1889 

3 

4 

5 

a 

4 

6 

imo 

24 

34 

44 

2 

2f 

3| 

PIKAXCE  AXD  PUBLIC  WEiXTH. 


Tlie  following  table  gives  the  disconnt  chargf^d  hy  the 
for  unexceptional  bills.  The  table  covers  a  period  of 
yeairs,  during  which  the  rates  varied  from  5 J  to  7  per 
bills  under  thi^e  months,  from  6 J  to  8  per  cent  for  four  ixi< 
and  from  7|  to  9  i>er  cent,  for  bills  with  a  currency  over 
months.  In  the  last  column  of  the  statement  the  dLscouui 
of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  same  period  are  giyim  :— 

Average  Discount  Bates  per  annum  in  Local  Bank8. 


T«ir. 


Discoufilon  LocmlBEIts. 


Uiider  S  Montb«.     3  to  i  Monihi.       Orer  4  Uoothc. 


1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1H80 
18^1 
1883 
1883 
IHii 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
18K9 
18^0 


Per  cent. 

H 

H 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

H 

7 

6i 

6k 
61 
6i 
Gl 
6k 


Pereent 

a 

A 

B 

8 

8 

S 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7k 

7 

n 

7k 
71 
7h 
7i 


iii 


ilep«sitod  in 


In  the  next  table  is  given  the  amount  of  deposits  at  tbe  < 
each  year,  from  1871  to  1890,  in  the  Cbartered  Banks,  the  f 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Post  Office  banks.     The  i 
has  been  singularly  rapid,  not  only  alisolutely,  but  &lso  as  ( 
with  the  increase  in  jiopulation.     During  the  nineteen 
deposits  increased  from  £7,989,801  to  £40,190,587,  the 
head  advancing  from  £15  8s.  7d.  to  £35  16b,  6d.     The  ^ 
the  deposit  banks  of  the  Colony  are  not  included  in  this  1 


SAVINGS  BAKK8. 


XUUidQrable  sam  ia  reoc^ived  by  buiUing  and  other  societi^ 
I  offer  A  larger  interest  than  the  ordinary  banks,  the  Savings 
Post  Of&ce  Banks.  During  Uie  last  quarter  of  1890  the 
nt  of  money  entrusted  to  these  societies,  as  far  as  the 
UB  show,  was  ^3,199^^54,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
its  in  banks  of  all  descriptions  wm  £43,590,1  41,  equivalent  T*^*^?^! 
p8   13a  64.  per  inhabitant     The  figures  in  the  ensuing  table 


t  include  sunis  in  buildtng  and  investment  societies  :- 

— 

Money  on 

Deposit  in  ] 

Banks  in  New  South  Wales. 

-..« 

ToteL 

Amount  pw 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a.    d, 

7,043.886 

931,688 

14/227 

7.989,801 

15 

8    7 

»,273,087 

1,0-28,738 

80,688 

10,382,513 

19 

7  11 

,     10,279,:m 

J,M>4,561 

206.070 

11,649,955 

21 

0    0 

1K884,9:»8 

l/2:.n[»02 

303,113 

13,463,973 

23 

8    5 

18,G50.^tr2 

l/2ii.\797 

354,075 

15,300,764 

25 

14  11 

'      1 4,859,505 

1,303,813 

400,120 

16.563,433 

26 

19     5 

16,325,04:* 

l,:i>rj,2.\ft 

467,453 

18,147.754 

28 

3  10 

I6ji:2.45:< 

i,:ia3,oi7 

480,025 

18,5:15,495 

27 

11     9 

17,862,840 

l,4IO,t>05 

511,357 

19,784,102 

27 

17    9 

17.883,024 

J4  489,aiiO 

586,496 

I9,958,s80 

26 

13     8 

20,308.017 

J,4'JT/2t>2 

971,501 

22,7Utr,720 

29 

1     0 

22,544.549 

l,s5»ijJ4l 

1,158,454 

25,551^.644 

31 

7    2 

23,7:w,i:u  , 

i,S'2i,:ii9 

l,l!*3,5U) 

26,744,972 

31 

1    0 

36.250,420 

l,8S7,34a 

1,290,931 

29,428,700 

32 

10    4 

2«.7m»,3a6  , 

2,0H>,65r> 

1,471.894 

1    30J97.9:i6 

31 

16    0 

28,428,253 

2,a^il.41»8 

1.423,305 

31,933,056 

32 

5    6 

29,253,864 

2,174,439 

1,501,454 

32,929J57 

32 

5    6 

31.917.311 

2/2^111,971 

K737.7<H 

3.>,9.S4,980 

34 

4    2 

h    33,777,143 

2,550,192 

1,729,891 

38,057.226 

35 

3    7 

35,4^0,118 

2,854,564 

1,875,905 

40,190,587 

35 

16    6 

* 

Ifing  the  year  1890  there  was  an  increase   in   the  savings  g^^ij^^  B,„j^ 

iof  depositors,  to  the  number  of  8,012,  and  in  deposits  to  the 
M  X4'»0,386  ;  part  of  this  inorease  shown  is  due  to  interest 
Buring  tlje  year,  and  purt  to  the  extension  of  the  Post 
^tystem,  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  over  7,000  de- 
Nra,  whilp  the  total  depostits  showed  an  increase  of  £  1 46,01 4  over 
receding  year  By  comparing  the  figures  giving  Uic  amount 
Jukbitant  for  the  different  yeara^  the  increase  will  be  found 


^^^                                        TINANCB  AND  PTIBLIC  WEAXTH.                       1 

^^^^              to  be  proportionately  greater  than  that  o£  the  population.    11m 
^^H             number  of  dejjositors  at  the  close  of  the  Jast  two  years  and  tkfl 
^^^H            amount  to  their  credit  was : —                                                      fl 

^^^^^H               8ftiKqg»  BuilcA. 

isso. 

IfiDOl                   S 

DopodlofB. 

Atxiotint 

D«positorv. 

AxnonL    ■ 

^^^H            Saviuga  Banks   

^^H^       Post  Office  Banks  . . . 

58,626 
76,283 

£ 
2,550,192 

1,729,891 

fX),514 
83,312 

.  1 

2,S54.5S4   M 

1.875.905  1 

134,914 

4,280.083 

143,826 

€jnm  1 

^liwj^Bank          Of  the  total  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Baak,  32,114  were  farH 
H^^             amounts  of  ^20  and  under,  averaging  £5  Is.   4d.  each;  9,S5(H 
^^^1             were  sums  between  £20  and  £50,  averaging  each  .C32  7s,  ^fl| 
^^m            7,479  were  between  £50  and  XlOO,  averaging  each  £70  lis.  3i  A 
^^H            8,626  were  between  £100  and  £200,  averagmg  £129  Os.  7d.  «ddH 
^^m             2,207  are  between  £200  and  £300,  averaging  £213  9a  lid.;  ilH 
^^M             234  over  £300,  averaging  £1,106   4s,  3d.  each.     It  is  baidlflS 
^^^B             be  supposed  that  these  last  are  individual  deposits;  they  pv^>|^^H 
^^H             included  the  sums  lodged  by  the  various  penny  banks,  hosf^lQH 
^^^^              and  other  public  institutions.                                                                 H 

i.arid  dtid  Build-      Besides    the    chartered   banks    and  those  under  UoverumtflH 

lag  eiocietiea.                                                                                                                                                   ^M 

guamntee,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  banking,  land,  buDdui|S 

H                   and    investment    companies,  which    receive   money  on    de{«Afl 

^^H             Statistics  were  obtained  of  the  operations  of  thirty-five  of  ^|^| 

^^^B            Companies,  and  it  would  app^mr  that  they  had  at  the  close  of:^^H 

^^H            assets  to  the  extent  of  £7,346,971  against  liabilities  of  w£5,ia>j^H 

^^H            showing  a  nominal  surplus  of  £2,239,929.    Their  subscribed  ^^ip^H 

^^H            amounted   to  £1,832|157  and  reserved  capital  X700pl72— iftoH 

^^H            £2,532,329.     The  most  notable  points  about  these  Coin paatttiiv^ 

^^H            the  large  dividends  paid,  from  6  to  25  per  cent.,  and  tbe  Ur;g9fli^fe 

^^H            for  which  land  ligures  in  their  assets.  It  witl  appear  from  theiM^H 

^^^K           panying  statement  that  these  Companies  held  land  to  the  Clrtli^^H 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 


Jt3,538,077  at  the  rad  of  1890,  their  other  assets,  part  of  which 
^represents  lands  sold,  but  not  paid  for,  amounting  to  £3,808,894 : — 

Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Larid^  Building,  and  Investment 
Companies, 


LlABIUTlES,  £ 

[1«  in  circidatioti  37»309 

klanrcB  d  tie  to  nth  e  i'  Han  k  »     350, 777 
eit<   not  bearing   \n^ 

ft 24,875 

iita  bearing  interest. ,  .*?,  1 74,679 
6er  liahiliti^s   1,5I9»402 


ASSETS.  £ 

Coin  iiml  bullion  ,, 7,794 

landed  property , . , „  3,538,0'^  7 

N«tea    and   bills  of  other 

Wuks..... 9,925 

Balanuea   due  from  other 

iKinks ,,.,.,.,..       51,093 

Nnt^esajid  bills  diacounted, 

&c 3J39,482 


Total  liiibilHiea  ,..£5,107.042 


Total  asaetii  ...,..,.  £7,346.97 1 


Eiccess  of  MiseU  oircr  Ikbilitiea ......£2,230.929 


Capital  mid  up .....£1,832.157 

35 


i  paid  up 

Reserved  nrojiu £700,172 

Nundjer  of  Hucicties  making  rotams 


I  Since  the   foregoing  figures  were  made  up  no  less  tlmn  ten 

upanies  receiving  deposits  have  suspended  payment.  The  liabili- 

/0f  the«**  companies,  from  their  last  statements,  appear  to 

(been  X2,791,739,  and  their  assets  £3,704,852.    Some  of  the 

Dpiuiies  have  since  proved  to  ha  solvent,  their  suspension  bring 

jly  temporary,  and  due  to  a  panic  among  depositors ;  but  tlie 

ajority   have  gone  into  liquitlation.     The  law   with  regard  to 

ipanies  receiWjig  money  on  deposit  ia  extremely  lax,  and  under 

at  conditions  it  ia  impossible  for  the  genei-al  public,  even 

er  scrutinising  the  sworn  returns,  to  distinguish  those  that  are 

ling  on  sound  lines  from  those  that  are  purely  speculative.     In 

lition  to  the  registered  societies  four  others  not  registered  have 

|irxtded  papnent.    These  do  not  make  sworn  returns,  and  their 

Jities  and  assets  are  not  included  above. 

[DuYing  tlie  year  1890  the  total  number  of  bankruptcy  orders  |)ft„|(Hipter 

ie  W4S  1,19.%  with  liabilities  amounting  to  Xl,203,685,  and ''"'^^^^'f** 

X5 40,7 26,  as  shown  by  the  bankrupt**'  schedules*     This 

bount^d  to  an  increase  of  131  bankrupts  over  those  of  1889, 

hen  the  liabilities  and  assets,  as  per  bankrupts*  schedules,  were 

794,603  and  £396,723  respectively.     There  had  been  a  large 

^crease  in  tlie  1889  Hgures  over  those  of  1888,  but  this  was  not 


^acreas 


PINANCE  A^B  PUBLIC  WEALTH* 


necessarily  caused  hy  a  clfpreasion  of  trade.  The  new  Eank' 
ruptcy  Act  came  into  force  at  tbe  beginning  of  18S8,  and  it  iv 
believed  tliat  many  persons,  ftjaring  the  stringency  of  thai  Act, 
rush^fd  tbeir  estut^^s  into  the  Insolvency  001111  in  1887,  thus  cuBsinj^ 
the  liquidations  of  1888  to  fall  considerably  below  the  areii^ 
of  the  previous  few  yeai^a.  In  s[»ite  of  the  increases  from  18^ 
to  1889,  and  from  1889  to  1890,  the  numWr  of  ^q u est rationa  ta 
the  latter  year  is  still  below  that  of  IS87,  and  only  slighlij 
exceeds  that  of  1886.  The  linbDities  of  1800,  as  shown  by  tb» 
schedule's,  exceed,  however,  those  of  18S9,  or  any  previous  it«; 
while  the  assets  l*u*t  year  show  an  increase  over  those  of  IS^ 
and  1889^  but  are  far  below  those  of  the  four  yeai's  preeeditf 
1888.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  ^, 
bankrupts*  schedules,  especially  those  relating  to  assets,  an* 
accepted  with  caution,  and  as  regards  asstfts,  even  when  staud 
honafiih^  they  are  seldom  realised. 


Number  of  Insolvencies  and  Bankruptcies  in  New  South  Wilfl^J 
and  Amount  of  Liabilities,  Assets,  ^c. 


Year. 


1876 
1877 

1878 

]8ftO 
1881 
1882 

1883 
1884 
18H5 
1881] 
1887 
1888 
1889 

i8go 


Kumbtfr  of  Tnaalvcnciuis  and 


Volun- 
tmry. 


Coinpfil* 
•ory. 


Total, 


4di 

41 

bU 

54 

652 

(i4 

767 

96 

784 

50 

664 

60 

686 

48 

720 

65 

856 

62 

84f» 

80 

ijk; 

105 

1,249 

102 

735 

116 

035  i 

106 

1»079 

164 

502 
58H 
716 

863 

724 
734 
785 

918 
920 
1,221 
1,351 
851 
1,101 
1,243 


AiDoctnt  of 


Linhilittcn  m 

»hown  in 
the  li\«w>lvcnt<i* 


ill  theinflol- 
Bcludtalfla. 


402,847 
5nH,X'»2 
mi4,73ti 
78I,3:U 
479,8(U 
379,200 
3<J7,OM 
444,ritM 
836  JO.! 
773/212 
989.262 

1,081,726 
059,307 
7!*4,ti<»3 

1,203,685 


£ 
169,601 
210,821 
350,176 
300,103 
292,233 
218,212 
167,876 
245.836 
580J95 
589,350 
733,127 
788,941 
450,677 
396,723 
540,736 


314 
473i 

\m 

i:ft).L\x^ 

!83,sa ' 
2.16.1:^1 

11>9!pd 


LI£XS  AK1>  MOETGAGES. 


Included  m  tlie  figures  for  the  Ituat  three  years  are  peiiLtons 
%-iUidrawn  and  refused,  amounting  to  28^  39,  and  50  respectively, 
tt>  that  the  total  uuuiber  of  sequestrations  during  each  of  the 
three  years  was  823,  1|062,  and  1,193,  respectively. 

The  amount  of  money  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  wool  clip  Moo^jri 
aiul  the  live  stock  of  the  Colony  is  always  very  large.  Such 
uivsiiieea  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  scarcity  of  money  on  the  part  of 
tiie  borrowers,  as  the  aystera  of  liens  and  mortgages  is  part  of  the 
oj<iiuHry  method  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  country.  Advances 
'♦vi'-,  however,  made  raoi-e  largely  during  the  year;*  of  depression, 
which  extended  over  the  period  from  \B7B  to  1862,  as  will  beseea 
4y  the  following  table : — 

i^t^ernhlo  Liens  on  Wool  and  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock,  registered. 


1^^ 


FT«l«nble  liima  oa  Wool 

Mortgagfw  act  Lire  Stock. 

No.  of 
Umm. 

Naof    ; 
lSll««p. 

at 
Umm. 

No.  or 

Mort-    1 

No,  of 
Sheep. 

No.  ol 
Homed 
China, 

No.  of 
Hofwa, 

Amoufit 
loot. 

M« 

6,216.741 

9Sl,n2 

901 

4,868,266 

1S3,666 

401 

2,«W.!W7 

I.MQ 

ft.709.0ai 

904.012 

l,27& 

5.982,904 

21S,r-(M 

9,646 

4.023,915 

l,» 

4,8S7,«57 

601,175 

1,074    3,B6f».:m 

112,441 

8,381 

9.391,tl64 

hm 

«,S4O.80l 

l.Oa«,574 

LOW 

8.001,890 

131.068 

7.389 

«.4d6,40T 

1,J71» 

4,lfl8»l«6 

973,179 

1,471 

2.696,994 

77.341 

8,097 

l.89l,08& 

1.230 

h,m,m7 

1,327,214 

1,481 

4,7ao,2$3 

117  241 

10,764 

2,962,471 

i,m 

9,040,194 

M544M 

um 

4.323.563 

79,010 

10,340 

2,404.813 

i.sas 

9.t»},975 

I»fl86,fla6 

1,661 

1,964.286 

79.M12 

11.464 

2,064,785 

1,174 

9,M0O.W0 

l,28f»l26 

t.90S 

4,001.146 

80.120 

12,304 

2.006,216 

i^m 

7Ml,tXi 

l,2lfi.066 

1,018 

4,572,477 

100,026 

11,824 

2,432,704 

i,m 

9^m,m ' 

hm,m 

1,290 

4,962,60^ 

96,206 

12,641 

1,160.686 

f  Wbtrn  any  sum  has  been  secured,  Iwth  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and 
r  a  mortgage  of  the  sheep,  the  amount  is  included  under  the  head 
'  mortgages  only.     The  above  table  does  not,  however,  give  an 
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Dischargfea 
of  advances. 


exact  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  adv 
made  were  discharged,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 

Discharges  of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock  registered. 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Number. 

Amoun 

1880 

232 

3,804,475 

1886 

150 

£ 
849; 

1881 

399 

2,781,122 

1887 

210 

1,073.1 

1882 

258 

1,900,443 

1888 

240 

1,160,: 

1883 

126 

600,426 

1889 

256 

1,191,( 

1884 

306 

3,801,352 

1890 

368 

2,512,; 

1885 

208 

1,173,673 

. 

AdvKaceM  in 
growing  crops. 


Other  advances  on  produce  are  also  made,  the  principal  I 
those  on  growing  crops.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  r 
large  sums  either  individually  or  in  their  totaL  In  1888,  o' 
to  the  drought,  farmers  were  compelled  to  obtain  much  ha 
advances  than  usual  on  such  crops  as  survived  the  severity  of 
season  ;  the  advances  for  1889  were  a  little  over  one  third  of  t 
of  1888,  and  those  for  1890  show  a  further  reduction, 
amount  of  advances  made  on  crops  for  ten  years  was: — 


Liens  on  Growing  Crops  registered. 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Number. 

AroooB 

£ 

£ 

1881 

897 

42,255 

1886 

989 

70,21 

1882 

854 

40,379 

1887 

949 

67,37 

1883 

814 

50,789 

1888 

1,006 

247,46 

1884 

888 

54,057 

1889 

1,227 

83.74 

1885 

857 

71,153 

1890 

1,089 

75,43 
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igage  transactions  Lave  largely  inereiised  tlnring  the  last  MortjfRjfe^ 

^  "         :.  ^  rcifiatered. 

jrears.  The  niaximum  wuh  reached  in  1885,  wlien  tliere  were 
mortgages,  aggregating  £l7,44'>i488,  nearly  eight  millions 
cli  was  lent  on  country  landi>»  In  1890  the  nuruber  of 
^  registered  was  1 4,580,  and  the  sum  ad  vaiicedX  1 0,63 1 ,880. 
igures  are  incomplt^te,  for  there  were  many  mortgagp.s  not 
ged  ;  besides,  in  many  instances  the  amounts  lent  by  the 
Knot  stated,  but  simply  the  wonls,  "  valuable  considera- 
Mr  *^  cash  credit/'  insi-rted  in  the  deed.  There  are  two  Acta 
liamerit  under  which  such  ti-ansactions  are  registered*  The 
ng  table  shows  the  totals,  and  the  numbers  registered  under 
>r  the  last  ten  years  : — 

I  Mortgages  on  Land  registered. 

tTiidei 
NanilN 


Under  A4^?  Vic,  No,  10. 


Under  Ac!t  SQ  Vtc  No.  0. 


Anion  nt^ 


Tuua 


i 


2.905 
4,505 

4,088 
4,653 

7.618 

0.1OS 
7.452 


Wm 


£         I 

4,048,9512  I 
5,268,440  I 
4,9'J4,f>9G  ( 
5.859,472 
5.620,421 
J1.3f>0,108 
7.570/210 
5,869,302 
8,765,100 
7/277,334 
8,072,218 


2,103 
2.33(3 
2,tTO 
2.825 
3,437 
4,043 
4,295 
4,230 
4,274 
4,416 
4,007 


3,JK)2.272 
4,155,225 
4,710.855 
5,781,107 
4,447t739 
<I,08.1,3,S0 
5,075,808 
C,030,*3e5 
7,52)0,914 
7^25(1,931 
8,550,662 


£ 
7,051/224 

9,423,074 

9,<i35,451 

lMvlO,(>39 

IO,(Mi8,l(W) 

17,445,488 

13,r>4G,lOS 

12,790,067 

16/286,023 

14.034,205 

16,631,880 


bunt  of  mortgages  discharged  has  always  been  much  less  Moiififca 
e  amount  registered.     This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
^nre  OS  a  rule  paid  off  by  instalments,  and  the  discharge 
riorthe  last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  l>ear  a  very  small 
ion  to  the  total  su^'  borrowed.     The  number  of  moitgages 

I  Act  discharged  for  the  leust  eleven  years  is  as  follows ; — 
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Year. 


Mortgages  discharged. 


Under  Act  7  Tie.  No.  Id 


Nmnlier. 


Under  Act  96  Vic;  Ka9t 


NoiDlwf. 


1880,,....., 

1,860 

1881 

2,38(J 

1882.....,.,. 

2.061 

1883. „ 

U388 

1884 

2.2ie 

1885......... 

3,473 

1886  ........ 

2.773 

1887 

3,067 

1888 

4,160 

1889 

3,707 

1890.,  ,...,. 

4,215 

£ 
715,148 

1,926.357 

1,676,224 

1,433.912 

1.957,765 

2,239,075 
2,515,308 
2,900,931 
4,273,a34 

2,609,560 


1,052 
K501 
1,603 
1.369 

1,690 
2,068 
2,082 
2,431 
2,926 
2,4S8 
2.559 


1,945,915  I 

2,067.140 

2.417,460  I 

l,833,0in 

2,684,470  I 

3,373,327  I 

2,164.254  i 

7,520,914 

4,179,503 

3,300,033 

4/230,172 


2,6a 
3.W 

i,m 

3.SS 
4.W 
5,«IJ 
4.67! 
19,431 
8,ISS 
5,901 
6,831 


iiidei 


it^LeUuetn 


The  total  amount  of  liens  on  wool  regiRtered  during  the  d 
years  from  1880  to  1890,  as  shown  in  tho  foregoing  tabks, 
;£]  3,279,595 ;  the  mortgagps  on  live  stock  amounted  to £30, *219 
and  on  land,  £130,962,879,  in  all,  £183,462,454.  During( 
period  the  mortgagf*s  disclmrged  were:  liena  on  wool 
amount  in  due  course^  mortgages  on  live  stock,  £20,84}^ 
on  land,  £60,641,966,  making  a  gross  totiil  of  £94,770,^ 
sums  of  money  advanced  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds 
paid  off  was  therefore  a p|mrently  £88,692,039  in  eleven  i 
regards  the  liens^  such  iiidr'litednr8.s  does  not  exi.st,  for 
gages  over  stock  and  clip  are  for  the  most  part  terminnte<l  tritl 
being  formally  discharged.  Even  in  the  case  of  mortgages  oi 
estate  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  represent  money  sdi 
owing  ;  in  very  many  cases  it  simply  represents  the  Umits  J 
which  clients  of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  eadlU 
draw,  though  many  of  these  clients  may  be  in  credit  wliil*  I 
property  is  mortgaged  and  unreleasefi  Making  these  al!4y«il 
the  probable  amount  of  private  indebtedne^  on  account  o(l 
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mi  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds  is  not  less  than  £35,000,000. 
I|5er  portion  of  this  sum  represents  the  engagetnenta  incurretl 
^ra)  tenants  for  the  improvement  or  fiecuritj  of  their 
^  wliiie  a  considerable  part  is  due  to  the  purchase  of  lands 

ncinity  of  Sydney  on  credit  with  payments  in  redewp- 
tending  over  a  numlier  of  years.  The  weiglit  of  this  burthen 
tgag«  will  have  to  bo  largely  reduced  before  that  elasticity 

itn  be  found  in  trade  which  was  visible  a  few  years  ago. 

business  transacted  by  the  Postal  Department  in  money  p«ui  tjusinesi 
luu  grown  to  very  large  dimensions,  for  while  in  1876  there 
mied  18  orders  to  every  hundred  persons  in  the  comnjunityj 
M)  the  number  readied  40,  the  total  value  advancing 
;405,771  to  £1,252»305,  while  the  value  of  orders  paid  rose 
XI21,I62  to  XI, 193,954  during  the  same  period.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  gretiter  facilities  now  afiorded  for  the 
lOn  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some 
I  Attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  money 
lyjitem  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  community*  The 
ing  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  since  1876  : — 

[oney  Orders  issued  and  paid,  and  Commission  received. 


1 

mad. 

PBkL 

Ciovnm{«ton. 

► 

fforab«r. 

AmmmL 

Kumber. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

it2,efti 

4fi5J7l 

101,402 

42M62 

4.663 

' 

121M20 

41H,4t)a 

120,4^Ki 

4r>u,477 

5,248 

142,025 

51*8, 800 

12(M43 

4H7.45S 

5.772 

l5n,SU7 

582. 42,*^ 

H2/J01 

515,07« 

ft.  488 

loa.etKi 

miiiyj2 

](J8.i^4 

58:1340 

7.C84 

220.670 

771.978 

105,757 

675^025 

8.799 

247JHJ 

883.524 

218.534 

771.861 

10,027 

275.5112 

9<>,%698 

2?9,595 

829.770 

11.371 

305,883 

1,(16.^068 

270,  «78 

921,904 

12,551 

■^■^IMtf 

ijmjsn 

2U8.l)S2 

m»7,9eii 

14,243 

^^^I^HB 

hVM,9:>5 

309,57fi 

9.H2,33« 

14,927 

^H  ^mipiiS 

1,131,884 

;;so.5i)4 

1.010.297 

14.900 

1 

388, 4  in 

1/215,132 

.•?ljH,  OS  1 

nil  6,433 

15,807 

1 

400.487 

1.188,227 

34KJ.4I4 

1,108,086 

15,961 

\ 

442,425 

1,252.305 

441«84a 

l,li)3,954 

10«»39 
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Fire  risks. 
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Increase  of  mks 


Fires  in  metro- 


Sydney  and  Saburbs    57,148,388 
Glen  Innes 170,430 

MaitUud,  West.. 
Newcastle,  City.. 

TigheaHill ...,. 

Wa^^a  VVngga    ..  ... 

Windsor - 

VVonongong 

Grafton.  North  and 

South     ..,, 298,687 

Hamilton 60,530 

Lismoro    15,000 

The   extent  of   tire   risks   held   by  the   Insurance   Coraj 
tran-sacting  business  m  the  Colony  cannot  be  ascertained 
It  is  not  made  compulaOTy  upon  the  Companies  to  give 
and  in  several    cases  they   have  abstained    from  doing  so. 
following  is  an  account  of  the  amount  of  risks  at  the  end  of  1 
as  far  as  tho  returns  have  come  to  hand : — 


1  M)^K\ 


The   declared   amount   of  risks    Ijelrl    in  Sydney  and  suli 

during  the  past  six  years  was  : — 

£ 

1885 3»^fH>l,O0a 

1886 , 4i,r,:ii..-K! 

1887 ...,.    4(i.253.370 

1888 49/209»3a5 

1889  ............ ; 53.383,000 

1890 57,14S,3SS 

T!ie  gross  increase  for  the  i>eriod  of  five  years  shown 
£20, 4  57, 388  or  o  5  '7  per  cent.  B u ring  the  same  period  the 
tion  of  tlie  metropolitan  district  inereased  about  29  9  per 
from  which  it  would  aj>pear  that  the  wealth  of  S^dzM 
advancing  at  a  rate  nmch  more  ra|>id  than  the  j>o[>ulatioiu  th 
the  increase  of  the  latter  is  silmurmally  large.  Home  paitol 
increase  shown  nmy  be  due  t-o  an  extension  of  the  £ 
offered  to  insurer??,  but  the  amount  due  to  such  CAUse  will 
very  large. 

The  number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  the  ^Ietxx>po]itil 

trict  during  the  year  was  235,  which  may  be  classified  ««  h 

according  to  the  damage  done  : — 

Slight  damage ^ ....,...*♦..........    205 

Stfrk>us  djimajefe ...^ .,,,.......       IJ 

Total  destruction ,... ,       18 

Total 236 

Beaidea  these  there  were  52  chimney  fires  and  44  false 
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I  preuiis^s  totally  destroyed  by  fire  12  were  iiistired  and 
ured,  >*hilo  in  3  cases  it  was  not  ascertai'"'  \  .whether  thn 
H  wevii  insured.  Of  the  other  serious  iii-es  11  wero 
nd  1  uainsured  Tlie  information  regarding  insurance  was 
iued  in  all  instances  where  the  loss  was  slight,  but  of 
>rty  reported  to  be  damaged  slightly  the  losa  was  insured 
wes,  uninsured  iu  20  cMJses,  and  55  insurance  unknown. 
I  would  appear  the  total  number  of  insurances  was  144 
tt  33  non-insurances,  or  iHl*36  j>er  cent^  of  the  whole 
or  which  the  inforiuation  m  avaihible.  The  percentage 
1  must  be  taken  with  qualitication,  for  as  the  prenjises 
property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  ditlerent 
80  in  order  to  giiuge  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is 
,  it  would  require  to  be  iiscertained  in  how  many  instances 
to  insurance  was  eflected,  for  in  the  returns  above  given 
y  is  considered  insured  if  the  premises  be  covered  and 
nits  uninsured,  the  converse  also  beiiifj  the  case. 

1 

PS  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  Rrumeu  in 
itftn  and  country  districts  was  as  follows,  the  number  of  di«trict. 
ndod  Wing  also  given  : — 


NAmfl  of  Station. 


Ifumber  of 

ftctnal 

firci  altcndeiL 


lanies— 

AxUkn  Fire  Brigadca  (3  statioofi) 

ity ^ •• -•• "'•• 

:ton  Brewery 

i  Brewery  ......* 

Com|MUiie8 — 

f!a 

(Sitetio&a)  ., 

4m 


235 
63 
73 
82 

20 
12 
U 

I 
19 
17 
12 

6 
21 
22 


Avora^ 

number  of  tt 

Uitha 


34 

12 
25 
22 

22 

21 
LI 


17 
16 
17 
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Name  of  Station. 


Law  relating  to 
Assurance. 


Suburban  Companies — continued, 

Parramatta  No.  1    

Parramatta  No.  2 , 

St.  Leonards  (2  stations)  

Waterloo  

Waverley 

Woollahra 

Country  Companies — 

Albury  

Bathurst   

Bourke  

Broken  Hill 

Deniliquin 

Forbes   

Goulbum  

Glen  Innes    

Grafton,  North    

Do       South    

Hamilton , 

Hay   

Honeysuckle    

Lambton   

Lismore 

Maitland,  West  

Newcastle  City    

Newcastle  Hose  and  Reel 

Newcastle  Salvage  and  Ambulance  Corps 

Singleton  , 

Stockton    

Tighe'sHUl 

Wagga  Wagffa 

Wallsend  and  Plattsburg 

Windsor    , 

WoUongong 

Total 


Number  of 

actual 

fiiw  attended. 


AnnJ 


5 

3 

2 

13 

21 

23 

6 
8 
3 
28 
2 
3 
1 
3 


1 

9 

2 

14 

3 

1 

8 

15 

12 

15 

2 

4 

4 

6 

2 

I 

3 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  the  publishing  of  sworn  retnna' 
Life  Assurance  Companies,  and  although  valuable  and  intererii 
reports  are  made  annually  by  some  companies,  it  has  been  fa> 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  progress  of  assaranoe  in  ^ 
South  Wales,  as  distinct  from  the  other  Colonies.     Most  of  * 


UFE   ASSURANCE   BUSINESS. 


lea  have  extended  their  business  beyond  the  Colony  in 

Uieir  chief  office  m  established  ;  the  following  6gures  there- 

fer  to  Australasia  generally,  though   only  to   those  offices 

is  head*qnarters  are  in  the  Colonies,     The  assets  of  the  eleven 

\ie^  amount  to  £16,079,136,  of  which  £9,007,310  are  invested 

l^rtgoge,  £2,707,279  in  loans  on  policies  and  personal  security, 

}5,45^    in    Government    securities,     £124,909    in    shares, 

7,167  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and  cash,  principally 

ed  deposit,  £723,198,  and  sundry  debts,  £515,815.     The 

tet  earned  during  the  year  amounted  to  £887,729,  being  at 

fce  of  5*81  per  cent  ;  the  net  increase  in  tho  accuniulated 

£1,438,261 


atmlysiiig  the  accounts  of  these  Societies,  as  published^  it  is  Anab^ids  of 
that  the  total  number  of  outstanding  policies,  and  the  amount  bu»itiea». 
represent,  are  not  given.     With  regard  to  new  business  it 
Le  found  that  in  1890  there  were  32,011  ]K>ljcieB  issued,  to  jjewiioUdM 
|ftlue  of  £9,201,925,  or  an  average  amount  uj>on  each  policy 
287,    the    highest   average   for   the    last   ten   years.      This 

s   an  increase  of    1,514   policies,  amounting   to  £511,383, 

the  transactions  of  the  previous  year,  and  an  advance  in 
iv«f«ge  value  of  the  policies  by  £2,  Since  the  end  of  the  year 
'  the  Societies  in  question  issued  altogether  no  lens  than 
183  new  policies,  representing  an  assurance  of  £83,177,728, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  published  accounts  to  show  how 
of  these  policies  have  lapsed,  and  how  many  still  remain  in 
The  new  annual  premiums,  wliicli  amount  to  £296,612, 

ftn  average  rate  of  £3-223  per  cent,  to  the  total  amount  of 
iurance. 

le  ttBOunt  of  premiums  received  in  1890  was  £2,186,791,  of  rr«miajM 

^     J  ■  j»  '  received. 

turn    £2< 9,624    was   income   from    new    premiums,    and 


)T,167  wa«  for  renewals.  The  amount  just  given  was 
r07  in  excels  of  the  income  of  the  previous  year,  Tlio  total 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  premium  income  the  items 
Hon    for    annuities   granted,*'    "  interest,"   and   other 
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ilihi!  ttnd 
Murrcndcrs, 


receipts,  came  to  £3,094 ^45,  as  agaln^it  the  sum  of  £%Mi 
the  year  1889,  being  an  increase  of  £127,828.  The  aveni 
of  iiiteit'St  roalisetl  by  the  nine  offices  from  which  this  a 
aseertainet),  as  alrea^ly  Ktafced,  was  5*81  |Jitr  cent,  ;  sooie 
purely  mutmil  oifices,  however,  realised  considerably  of« 
cent 


.ill 


Claims  and  surrenders  during  the  year  amounted  to  . 
of  which  sum  £715,355  w^aa  for  claims  wath  bonus  ^d 
£125,572  for  endowments  and  endowment  assni-ances  m 
and  £246,375  for  surrenders,  *fec«  The  total  amount  paidto 
holders  in  1890  was  £1,161,644,  as  a^jainst  £1,060,494  ii 
The  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
£01,948»  This  Is  etjuivalent  to  an  increase  of  8*03  ] 
tliH  expenditure  of  1889,  while  the  inct^ase  in  tht*^ 
income  was  only  r75  per  cent,,  and  in  the  gross  incjfjn 
cent. 


lOUi^ 

ht*  pr 


If  however^  the  comparison  be  made  between  the 
and  1890,  instead  of  1889  and  1890,  an  increase  of  116  p» 
is  shown  in  premium  income  and  of  136  jwr  cent,  in  grosil 
while  the  amount  paiil  for  claims  and  surrenders  inc 
sauic  period  by  no  less  tliaii  240  per  cent. 

In  1881  claims  and  surrenders  absorbed  31-42  per 
premium  income  while  in  1890  this  mtio  had  risen 
eeut.     This  increase  is  maialy  due  to  tlie  growth  ia 
offices,  but  imrtly  also  to  the  small  proportion  of 
permanently  retained- 

The  total  income  for  the  ten  years  was  £22,317,496,  of 
amount  £16,779,939  was  contributed  by  poUcy-holdew 
£5,537,557  was  from  interest  and  other  sources.  Of 
income  £7,390,101,  or  33 "11  per  cent,  was  returne 
holdei-s^  and  £3,795,446  or  17*01  per  cent  was  ad 
expenses,  while  £11,131,919,  or  49*88  percent  has  1 
and  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Societies  to  meet  future  ] 


IMPOET   AND   EXPORT   OP   GOLD. 


I  MOVEMENTS  OF  GOLD, 

Ince  the  discovery  of  irold  in  the  year  18r>l   larsje  quantities  import  and 

^,     .  .    ,       »         I       iP  I.  .  11  ,11.  ,  carport  t>t  Gold, 

tliat  inetal — m  the  form  of    com  as   well  as  uullion — have 

b  exported  from  the  Auatralasiati  Colonies  every  year.     The 

irns  for  Western  Australia  were  not  officially  kept  prior  to  1885, 

1  therefore  are  not  available,  but  the  amount  of  gold  imported  and  fl 

toried  from  each  of  the  other  Colonies,  calculated  for  five-year 

IwU  from  tlte  year  1851  to  the  end  of  1890,  in  given  herewith. 

I  tsvhles  also  show  the  nmoiint  by  which  the  exports  have  fl 

■eded  the  imparts  in  the  various  Colonies,  or  ince  rersHy  as  the  H 

imay  be,  and  the  average  amount  of  such  excess  per  annum.  H 

leference  to  tlie  figures  shows  that  Victoria  was  by  far  the  Eiiiwrt  or  each 

T~  ^  ,  '^  Colony. 

Rst    ex[)orter  of    gold,    her   total    during   the    whole    period 

pUnting  in  value  to  .£243,807,149,  while  she  imported  to  the  m 

ke  of  £34,»12r),{l70,  the  hulk  of  which  came  from  Xew  Zealand.  H 

I  excess   of    exports   over  imports   in  the   case   of  Yietoria  H 

bnted  to  ;£209,280,1T9.     The  next  largest  net  exporter  was  H 

r    Zealand,    whose    excess    of    exports    over    imports    was  H 

1196,327,  her  gross  export  being  X49J86,91G,  the  balance  ^| 

k  gold  imported,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of   coin.      The  gross  H 

■rt  of  New  South  Wales  waa  much  larger  than  tliat  of  New  ■ 

bitid,  amounting  to  €74,869,711,  but  she  had  imported  to  the  H 

p  of  £47,1140,491,  so  that  her  excess  of  exported  gold  came  H 

Imt  ^£27,520,220.     Queensland  came  next  with  an  excess  of  H 

I  exportCfl,  amounti  tig  to  £2  2, 738, 957*    In  the  case  of  Tasmania  H 

aaoiount  by  which  the  export  of  gold  exceeded  the  imports  H 

Ij61,833,909,  but  the  Colony  of   South  Austmlia  importe*!  H 

[  to  the  value  of  £268,535  over  and  above  the  amount  of  her  H 

I  export.  H 

be  largest  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  Produeentlipl 
niocirs,   as  Victoria,   New   Zealand,   and   Queensland.      The  o^portcri, 

If  Colonies  now  produce  very  little  more  than  suffices  to  meet  M 

w  local  reiiuirements.     The  returns  of  tht:  gold  imports  and  I 

nrtfi  for  New  Bouth  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swollen  ■ 

krge  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent  to  H 

bej  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  I 

I             2u  ■ 
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f\\  27,520/220209,280,179  22,73S,957 


EXPORTS  EXCEED  IMPORTS. 


I  of  Exports  over  Impoiia  of  Gold  (Bullion  and  Specie). 


XcvSotLtb 


VictOflA. 


3.713,016 

4.e24,a^i' 

8,533,2:i2 

5,123,418 

4,457,2^ 

791,730 

•S49,045! 


£ 

33,37ft»823 
52,963,311 
34,817,8a'i 
'27,791,239 
22,330,671 
U,»9I,901 
14JI9»540 
8,366,831 


QueenaLftnd. 


South 
Aiutrulla. 


Kew 


98,383 
1,670,192 
4,425,1951 


£ 

2,00a,4ft2 

•99.527 

•331»204 

•64,42i» 

*505.35r>i 


5,004,9421    •594,954 


3,629,355 
7,M0,S90 


•543,306! 
•130,242, 


£ 

818,228 

24,801 

•9,080 

*.30,89O' 

•1,381 

160.077 

554,633 

318,121 


•268,535;  1,833,000 


£ 

39.139 
9.842 

8,250,520 
12,038,302 
8,600,368 
5,C14J85 
4,17^,000 
3,45!>,3Sl 


42,106,327 


*  ExoeH  of  Importa. 

titJier  in  the  foregoing  nor  in  the  following  tnhle,  except  for 
laiit  period,  are  the  iSgtires  for  Western  Australia  included  ; 
BiOTement  of  gold  in  that  colony  is  by  no  means  large  ;  the 
i  of  erporta  in  the  ^ye  years  which  closed  with  1890  was 
£34,643,  or  at  the  rate  of  ^6,028  per  annuuL  For  the 
s  of  Australasia  the  excess  of  exports  of  gold  since  1851  was 
,335,700,   distributed    in    quinquennial   periods  as  shown 


T«w. 


1851-55 
lHd(M10 
ltl61-65 
l»fl6-70 
WU75 
1876-80 
188)-^ 
1886-^0 

1851-00 


Ancmnt. 

Awnft  per  Mumm. 

£ 

£ 

39,049,688 

7,989,9.38 

57,522,478 

11, .^04,496 

51,365,054 

10,273,011 

46,527,832 

9,305,566 

39,306,752 

7,»61,350 

25,868,541 

5.173.708 

23,664,776 

4,732,955 

19,130,579 

3,826,116 

303,335,700 

7,583,392 
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PART   XX. 


Industrial    Progress. 

nnduft-  'T^HE  mdustrial  history  of  the  colony  is  naturally  divided  1; 

X       eight  penocls,  each  with  some  distinguishing  ekinictorfli 

the  first  extending  from  the  beginning  of  settlement  imder  ( 

Phillip  in  17S8  to  the  close  of  Governor  Mncquurie's  term  of  I 

in  1821,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  had  begun   to  feel  the  j 

effects  following  the  discovery  of  the  jmssage  aero®  Uin  S* 

Moimtains,     The  second,  from  1821  to  1838,  when  the  j 

assigning  convicts  to  free  settlers  came  to  an  end-     Tbel 

from  1838to  1843,  when  the  progress  of  the  eountry  wasc 

by  a  commercial  crisis  rendered  memorable  by  the  failure  rf  I 

Bank  of  Austmlta.     The  fourth,  from  1843  to  1851,  a 

very  great  depression,  summarily  terminated  by  the  discos 

gold.     The  fifth,  from  1851  to  1861,  an  era  of  rapid 

great  change,  ushered  in  with  the  intense  excitement  of  tlw  1 

for  gold  and  ending  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  sy&t«®^ 

land  sales  by  free  selection  befoix*  surv  ey,     Tlie  sixth,  from  1^1*1 

1 872,  a  time  of  transition  and  recoveiy  fi'om  the  fe%x*r  of  thtfiguJA*! 

era,  when  the  golden  dreams  of  the  fifties  had  faded  awaytaft»lt^] 

social  and  industrial  system  now  exiatijig  was  evolved  out  of  I 

heterogeneous  elements  brought  together  during  the* 

period.     The  seventh,  from  1872  to  1886,  during  which  tht'i 

revenue  was  increased  by  lavish  sales  of  the  puldie  laiut  **^| 

large  sums  of  borrowed  money  were  ex|>ended  on  public  wtufe-l 

The  eighth  began  with  the  year  1886  and  is  still  inoonjpMftj 

There  are  everywhere  si^fos  of  industrial  um^est,  and  of  ihe*kto'| 

mination  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  to  take  a  latg'?  i 

in  governing  the  country,  and  the  near  future  may  briug  i 

important  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  labour.     A  siitisl 


ii^itt 


THE  FIUST  PERIOD. 


ityre  of  the  times  is  the  recognitioa  by  both  employers  and 
Jrkmen  of  the  nimoos  consequences  of  strikes  ;  on  all  sides  there 
IDQ8  to  be  a  dif?position,  when  an  iiidustnal  dispute  arises,  to 
Jept  any  settlement  sshortof  a  sacrifiec  of  \ntal  principles.  This 
Bie  dcariy  bought  lesson  of  the  great  strikes  of  1888  and  1890. 

reference  to  the  induRtrial  condition  of  tho  first  period  is  The  flwi  p«ricd. 
irable  as  an  historical  record  ;  but  othei^se  it  has  little  bear- 
s' iipfju  the  industrial  developments  of  to-day,  which  are  in  no 
liHe  the  outcome  of  conditions  existing  prior  to  1838.  Lieutenant- 
iDnel  Collins  in  his  •*  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New 
tth  Wales,"  gives  the  best  and  most  authentic  history  of  the 
ier  days  and  details  minutely  the  events  which  wcurred  during 
thirteen  years  of  his  residence  in  the  colony.  At  first  provi- 
for  the  support  of  the  colonists  were  necessarily  imjioTted, 
as  no  strenuous  efforts  were  maiie  to  obtain  sufiplies  from  the 
of  the  country  the  peojile  Iodej  continued  to  be  dejK?iident 
>ti  im[K>rtation8  from  abroad,  and  some  times  buffered  great 
Nations  froru  scai'city.  In  171)2,  when  retail  shops  were  first 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  wages  were  fixed  by  Government  regu- 
ons,  as  also  was  the  price  of  bread.  Very  little  wheaten  bread 
osed^  flour  being  sold  at  the  prohibitive  price  of  9d.  per  lb. 
"the  statement  of  prices  during  d  7 l>2i  and  the  two  following 
KTs,  articles  of  luxui-y  lus  well  as  necessity  are  ijuoted^  but  as 
ourers  were  paid  only  3s.  a  day  the  quantity  of  luxuries  sold 
tlie  oj»en  stores  was  probably  very  limited.  The  following  are 
tie  of  thr^  retail  prices  : — 

Btuon .pt^r  lb.,  Is.  6d,  to  2b. 

Moist  sugar ...... per  lb.,  la.  6d. 

Soap ..per  lb.,  Is. 

Butler  „,perlb.,  U,  Hd,  to  Gs. 
Eggij...,.>,.,per  doz,,  Sa.  to  Ss. 
iSpirita  ...per  gal,  IDs.  to  12f. 
Porter,  .perqutnt,  la.  to  la.  lid. 


r>e*"lb,,    Sd. 

„        Qcl. 

CTiccse per  IK,  la.  6d.  to  2s. 

PatAtocnt .per  lb.,     3<b 

J*it  tiork per  \K,  6d.  to8d. 

Wtbecf per  lb,,    Ad, 


lytoentH  for  work  were  mtule  **  by  the  piece"  at  j trices  regulated 
thfl  Goveriinient^  agricultural  labourers   being  paid   X4   for 
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I Svtj  oolonbJ 


clearing  and  hoeing  for  com  1  acre  of  ground,  and  timl»er  gieU«i% 
for  sawing  100  feet,  7s,  ;  for  splitting  100  ft?et,  Is.  0d.  to  2s» 
1796  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  boots  wiis  3s.  ScL^  a  ghI 
6s, J  a  gown  5s.  ;  carpenters  received  58.,  and  field  labouren*  Jk 
day  without  ration r,  and  these  were  considered  high  prio& 
During  the  first  five  years  1,703  acres  were  cleared,  1,3M  ncm 
were  brought  under  cultivation — for  wheat  201  acres,  for  Itirlij 
24,  and  1,086  for  maize.  In  1800  the  cultivated  area  had  incrm* 
to  4,665  acres,  and  the  live  stock  had  greatly  increased  in  nom 
In  1803,  with  a  population  of  over  6,000^  the  ruling  ntei 
provisions  were  ; — 


Butter,  per  lb.  ....  3 

Cheese      „        .,..,.,,.,.  3 

Flowr        n ..  0 

Bacon       ,,        .....> 1 

Fresh  pork,  per  lU  .,,»-,  1 


d, 
0 
0 
7 
6 
3 


Mutton,  f>er  lb * *    -  0 

Saltboef    ,,      .....-„„..    0  I 

Wheat,  per  bushel  12  <> 

Fowls,  per  pair .,.,.  WJ 


In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  centuiy  a  s^rie^  of  \ 
events,  among  them  a  tlisastrous  inundation  of  the  Hai 
River,  caused  a  general  depression  and  heavy  lo69e&     In  II 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  crops  by  the  floods,  th«re  ww| 
scarcity  of  provisions*  wheat  in  the  latter  half  of  the  yean 
to  £1  3s,  3d,  and  £1  5a  9cl.  per  bushel  ;  mutton,  beef,  and  | 
Is.  6d,  per  lb» ;  potatoes,  lis.  Gd.  to   l/s-    6d.   per  cwt. ;  foi 
per  pair ;  eggs,   2s.   6d.  per  dozen ;  bread,   5Jd.  to   6d. 
maize,  58.  6d.  to  Ts.  per  bushel,  were  quotations  for  other  I 
produce.     The  wise  management  of   Governor  Maequarie, 
term  of  office  extended  from   1810   to   1821,  materially  if 
till-  j)msperity  of  the  Colony.     The  people,  according  to  the  1 
mony  of  Captain  Wall  is,  a  contemporary,  were  in  a  most  J 
ing  condition,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  comSafiBi 
Jifa     Wheat  was  selling  at  Ts.  6d.  a  bushel,  maize  4s., 
5s,  6d,  cwt.,  fowls  3 is.  a  couple,  fresh  l>eef,  mutton,  an*l  j>ork,SAl 
Of  wheat  18,174  acres  were  gi*own,  with  9,276  acres  uf  i 
3,215  of  potatpes,  and   the  production  of  wool  amounted  Ift  ^ 
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ifia.      Coin  was  scarce  ;  the  currencj  mainly  consisted  of  Govern- 
etit  paper,   Spanish   dollars,  and  copper,  the  system  of  harter  J 

ksessatily  prevailing  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     By  the  tf^rm  I 

Itourishing  condition"  Captain    Wallk   probably  meant  that  the  1 

i^Qstralian  ooloniat  was  better  off  than  the  BritiHh  or  Irish  agri  ] 

[UtiiHst,  whose  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  not  J 

n  enviable  nna  " 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  government  the  The  »aco*id 
mte  of  increase  of  the  population  was   accelerated  by  tbe  intro- 
Iticiion   of  greater  numbers  of  free  immigrants,  a  considerable  j 

{iroportion  of  whom  were  artisans,   whose  wages  in  1823-4  wore  I 

htWD  5a.  to  7s,  a  day,  the  trades  most  in  request  being  carpenters,  I 

nneniason^  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  eoopf*rs,  and  fthoe-  I 

Provisions   of  all    kinds  were   plentiful   at  moderate  I 

ioea,  the  ruling  rates  being : —  I 

B.  d.       B.  d,  ad. 

2    3  to  2  10        Fowlii»  per  pair 3    i 

I     3       ,....,        Wheat,  per  buihol   8    0 

0    6  to  0    8        Maize  ,.  ..♦...»,    6    0 

0    6  to  0    8        Barley  », 5    0 

0    6  to  0    8        PoUtoes,  per  cwt.    .   8    0 

0    3i      EggB,  per  dospti 1  10 

jnia  principAl  articles  of  manufacture  were  coarse  woollen 
cabbage- tree  hats,  salt,  candles,  leather,  boots,  drain 
ftnd  other  earthenware  In  1830  the  {copulation  had 
M^eaned  to  4G,300,  and  the  services  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
rarious  clafifte«  were  in  brisk  demand*  In  1831  the  wage 
a  skilled  mechanic  was  £2  per  week,  and  there  was  a 
fang  demand  for  most  descriptions  of  labour.  Tlie  cost  of 
ring  waa  moderate,  although  house-rent  was  high,  In  1832 
wajB  sold  at  7d.  to  M.  i»er  2  11k  loaf,  and  flour  at  14s.  to 
l»  per  cwt.  During  the  years,  1832  to  1835,  under  tlie  policy 
AMisted  immigration,  7,683  meclianics  and  artifmns  arrived,  but 
I  working  classes,  especially  those  living  in  Sydney,  strongly 
jected  to  the  policy  on  account  of  the  gi-eat  reluctance  to  leave 
town  displayed  by  the  new  arrivals.     A  select  committee  of 


;  per  Ik  ... 
Uuie69e  ti  .*> 
iHreah  pork,  per  lb* 

beef      ,,  ... 
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Lcgiiilative  Council,  appointed  in  1835,  after  takiiig  niuchf 
drnce,  rei>orted  that  gmrd  mechanics  could  earn   3(K  to  4(ki 
week,  and  farm   labourers  7a.  6d.    to   10s,  a  ^eek  witli  i 
The  rent  of  a  house  of  two  rooms  in  Sydney  was  5r.  to  10&  fti 
board  and  lodging  for  single  men  was  10a.  6d,  pcsr  'week,  and] 
visions  of  all  kinds  were  cheap,  W^jf  being  2d.  per  lb,,  siugar,  i^ 
por  lb.»  and  tea,  2s.     One  of  tjje  witnetises  stated  that  he  i 
sliipwrights,  coopers,  and  blacksmiths,  7b.  to  8b.^  and  sail 
6a.  a  day,  adding,  **  we  consider  these  wages  too  high,  but  hH 
impnicticable  to  reduce  them,  as  rather  than  take  less  ibe  l 
will  go  out  of  work,  and  tbej  can  aflbrd  to  do  so,  becaoAi 
wages  of  three  or  four  days  will  suffice  to  maintain  them  J 
week/^     Another  witness  said  he  paid  miUwrighbi,  black 
and  engine-<lrivers  428.  a  week,  ami  that  a  gooil  carpentCT  ( 
earn  £3  38.,  and  a  stcfnemason  £3  to  £4  a  week.     All  the  i 
nesses  wen^  agreetl  as  to  the   difficulty  of  inducing  lalwa 
move  into  the  country  districts,  a  difficulty  which  told  so  i 
agaiuKt  the    agricultural  and  pastorsfl   industries  that  ial 
another  seloct  ct^mmittee  was  apj jointed,  to  whom  eviJe 
oflfered  to  the  efiect  that  the  avenige  rate  of  wages  was  Ts.  il 
or  428.  a  week,  for  mechanics,  with  a  supply  about  equilloi 
demand.     It  was  also  deposed  that  masons  were  paid  Gs.  tut 
plasterers  and  carpenters,  6s.  3d.,  quarry  men,  6s.,  bUcksiuitfaii,! 
a  day,  and  that  **  no  mechanic  need  ever  want  employmt'nt^;! 
the  cost  of  living  was  estimated  at  double  the  cost  in  Btotk.ii c  1 
the  northern  part.s  of  England,  *'  but  for  constancy  of  eiiiploy««i  j 
there  was  no  comparison."     In  this  contemponvry  evideiiee, 
ever,  the  allusions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men,  i 
liigh  wages  enjoyetl  by  mechanics,  must  be  accepted  with  1 
cautioiL     In  a  population  numbering  under  98,000  the  dc 
for  good  men  must  have  been  limited,  while  the  presence  of  I 
labour,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  employment  for  it  must  1 
interfei^d  very  seriously  with  the  regularity  of  the  work  t»i 
obtained  by  free  men.    There  \mis  probably  in  tlic  country  c 
a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  skilled  labourers  ;  buta| 
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Dwiijg  Uble  of  ruling  mtea  during  the  perioil  1823-38 
that  tlie  wages  tliey  could  earn  oiieiie<i  no  inducements 
mensurate  with  the  tlisconi foils  and  dangers,  real  and 
,  they  expect'cd  to  encounter  : — 

Rate  of  Wages,  1823  bo  1838. 

Tnd«. 

18^ 

1839. 

1ES6. 

1838. 

1 

Per  doj'. 
£    ■     d. 

Per  day. 
£    fl.   d. 
0    5    0 
0    6    0 
0    7    0 
0    3    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    7    6 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    8    2 
0    6     6 
0    6     3 
0    5    6 
0    3    0 
0    6    6 
0    6    6 
0    5    6 
0    5    0 
0    5    6 
0     6    0 
0     5     6 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    5     6 
0    5     6 

Per  annum. 
22  10     0 

Per  1^000. 
0    9    0 

Ptr  day. 
£    s.  d. 
0    7    3 
0    5    0 

0    6    8 
0    7    3 
0     6    4 
0    6    4 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0     6    6 
0    8     2 
0     6     5 
0    6     3 
0    6     3 
0    4     6 
0    5    9 
0    7    3 
0    4  10 
0    5    4 
0    6    6 
0    5    8 
0    5    6 
0    5  10 
0    7    6 

Per  day. 
£    8.     d. 
0    6    8 

0"7  "o 
0     6     6 
0    6    0 
0    6    6 

K.^      .. 

ffrr;::;::::!"" 

0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 

0     7     6 

ben.. 

rt, t  .,,.. 

boiler  makers  „ 

0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    6    6 
0    6    3 
0    7    3 

0    4    6 
0    6    0 
0    7     3 
0    6    8 

n ,,,,*, 

o"3"o 

0 'e 'e 

0    5    6 

0    6    3 
0    6     4 
0    4    6 
0    6    0 
0    6     8 
0    6     6 
6    5    6 

Per  aiMiuni. 
25     0     0 

Per  l,0Oa. 
0    9    0 

^  ,-- .. 

i , 

0    6    0 
0    6    0 

iiti  ,... 

0    6     0 

Per  annun). 
22  10     0 

PeT],(K)0. 
0     5     3 

i 

W 1 

Ptor  i,ooch 
0    6    0 

Khe  system  of  assignment  came  to  an  end,  and  two  T^^^'"* 
^uusportation  of  convicts  from  England  was  abolished, 
$  third  |K^riod  may  he  said  to  havu  upeneil  under  favour- 
Hk     Immigration  wa.s  encouraged  by  votes  of  public 
IRti  five  years  the  ]>o|)uhition  increased  nearly  80  per 
l^at  the  rate  of  more  than    15,000  n  year.     By  the 
B  Bir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  others  large  areas  of  land 

sold  at  7d.  p«r  2Ah.  loaf;  potatoes,  Id.  to  2J<1.  per  Ik 
to  5(1.   per  lb.  ;   with  a  aimilar  increase  in  the  pn/{ 
ai-ticles  of  comnxon  use.     This  abnomial  conditicm_ 
1841,  when  wages  fell  to  Zs.  6d.  or  8s.  a  daj  for 
a  year  for  farm  labourers,  and  £li  to  £20  a 
8er\^nt£u      Notwithstanding    the    inci-eased  cost 
rates  just  quoted  were  higher  than  liad  been  paid 
since  the  foundatioti  of  the  Colony,  but  they  wera  j 
tained.     The  abolition  of  transportation,  advant 
ultiijiately   pmved,    had    the    immediate   eflfect   of   st 
expenditure    in   the   Colony    of    large    sums    from 
exchequer,  and  tlus,  with  the  inflation  of  1839  and  th 
years,  induced  a  severe  reaction  ;  prices  fell,  prope 
in  value,  and  the  Bank  of  Australia  suspended  pa| 
the  period  to  a  disastrous  close. 


tic^J 

I 

paid  a| 
itagM 


The   year    1843   ushered  in  a  period    d   e-xtreii 
Employment  becitme  scjarce  and  wages  very  low, 
of  all  kinds  of  property  continueil  to  decline  ;  bSI 
time  the  cost  of  living  was  greatly  reduced,  bread  sell 
2  Jd.  to  3d.  the  2dk  loaf,  meat  f>d.  to  3d,  per  lb.,  su^ 
per  lb.  ;  while  dairy  produce  and  vegetables  wer 
and  cheap.     The  most  acute  stage  of  the  depr 
in  1845,  when  the  wa^ea  of  tradesmen  variied  , 


I 

bwi 

a  seii 

b.y  sugar 

weroH 
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&T<?ry  of  gold  in  1851   introduced  a  new  era  under  brighter 
Btion^     The  wages,  for  each  year  o!   the  period,  of  soma 
lie  prominent  trades,  farm  lalK>urer8  and   female  servants,  are           ^^^H 
^  in   the  following  ttMe.     For  the  most  part  the  rates  for          ^^^^| 
dianiGS  represent  town   wage»,   the   practice   in  the  country          ^^^^^ 
ricts  being  for  the  employer  to  provide  board  and  lodging  and          ^^^^H 
Swages  in  proportion,  a  tradesman  earning  33s.  a  week  in  town,           ^^^^H 
piling  probably  about   15s,  a   week  and  board  in  the  country.           ^^^^H 

Rate  of  Wages,  1843  to  1851.                                        ^^H 

TnOm  <ir  Ckllinr* 

IBiS. 

1844. 

194'5. 

idiiL^ 

1817.    1848. 

lB4d. 

i8$a 

186L                        V 

rr.;:::r:=:: 

•.  d. 

6    U 

6    0 
6    0 

r«r 

Ann. 

14 

16 
U 
12 
10 

IS 
10 
10 

Ik  d. 
4    0 
4    0 

4  a 

4  0 

5  0 

tier 
arm. 

£ 

IS 

14 

Ifi 
15 
12 

to 

1^ 

10 
10 

«.  d« 
4    0 

4   d 

4    0 

4  0 

5  8 

per 
ann. 

18 
17 

18 
15 
15 
IS 
16 
IV 
IS 

dftv. 
.,  d. 
6    2 
6    S 

5  8 

6  2 
4    d 

per 

ann. 

£ 

SO 

80 
17 
17 
15 
Itf 
I* 

».  d. 

5  0 

6  9 

5  e 

5  fl 

6  0 

per 
ann. 

& 

S8 

23 

17 
10 
Itt 
18 
17 
17 

d&y 
B    d. 

6    » 
fi    S 
6    8 
6    3 
5    8 

per 

ann, 

£ 

21 

21 

21 
17 
18 
14 
1« 
10 
10 

».  a. 

4    tf 
4    0 
4    0 
4     0 

4    9 

per 

ttfin, 

18 
18 

17 
14 
15 

12 
IS 

dAj. 
a.  d, 
4    6 
4    fl 
4    G 
4     0 
4    6 

per 
ann. 

i     ^ 
18 
18 

17 
13 
15 
U 
14 
U 
11 

e   5 

0    8 

7    8 

per                ^^H 

ao                   ^ 
so 

so 

1« 

16 
9 
16 
IS 
IS                  ^^H 

lgijLSgLi» 

m  Ittboofm .,  ... 

f- 

kmaldfl 

•J««  

•talmrvwitii 

l«  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  The  flitb            1 
|)re%"ious  period  but  it  effected  a  revolution  in  the  industrial                  ^M 

itions  of  the  Colony.     According  to  contemporary  evidence                 ^H 

supply  of  labour  in  many  occupations  speeilily  be^.'J^me  ex"           ^^^W 
Ited,  flJid  there  were  more  persona  desii'ous  of  hiring  laliourera          ^^^H 
t  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.     In  1853  the  market  was          ^^^^| 
►  of  many  articl»>8,  othei-s  were  scarce^  and  all  wrre  at  high          ^^^| 
BB ;  bread  was  selling  at  8d.  per  2db.  loaf,    Bour  at  £27  per          ^^^| 

and  other  neceRsarieB  of  life  in  like  pro|>ortion.     Owing  to          ^^^H 
•violence  of  tbe  changes  introduced^  tratle  and  commerce  were          ^^^^^ 
1  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  all  productive  industries  except          ^^^^^ 
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gold -TO  in  big  were  practically  auspended  for  a  time,  smca  it  \ 
iuipossible  to  obtain  the  assistance  necessaiy  for  profitably  i 
them.     In  1855  th<^i\^  was  some  slight  al»at-ement  of  the 
ffver,"  though  wages  and  the  price  of  proWsioiis  were  ftdll 
above  the  average,  but  by  the  end  of  1857  the  disturUinw  1 
ceased  to  exercise  any  violent  effects,     A  glance  at  the  foD 
table  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  labour  i 
during  this  period*     Pi'iiminent  trades  only  are  given^  sbce,! 
may  well   be    imagined,   many  indnKtries   ceased   entirely 
nmttci*s  again  resimietl  a  normal  condition  : — 


Kate  of  Wagea,  1852  to  185T. 


Trade  or  OaHIni^. 


1861 


lisai 


1854. 


ISSfi. 


Bricklayers    -„ 

BUckanuths 

C^^uptsnUrrB. 

Cooixsn  ...,. *,.. 

CibinelmAken 

FiUTiora 

Plumb«ra  and  j^losusn 
.loincrs    ....,,.,.,,.., 

Ironfouiadfcrs.. 

LiH^kumitkB    .,., * 

Ouiirritiieii     ...«.».,.. 

Snoetiiiiken)  

Wheel wrightil  «..*,*.. 
Pla«U>rvrs  ..  .4  *••.••• . 
Ptiintcra  .., •,.... 


With  Board  and  iM^ging— 

Cooka  ...-,.,.,,, 

Hcmtttin^a 

LAUtidre99(»i  , *... 

NuraemaJda  .., 

Qenural  wrmnla 

Funii-houfle  •arvants  . . .  * . 
Oairj' -women 


p<*r  dftj'. 

8,  d. 
w  0 
0  0 
f>    0 


9    0 
0    it 


0    0 

£ 

10 
SO 

in 

17 
14 
14 


per  day. 
Ik     d. 
Ifi    « 
12    0 
12    0 


perdAj. 

S.  B. 

2$  to  90 

15  to  90 
Lfi  to  20 
Ih  to  fO 

15  lo  15 
Itf  to  20 

17  to  20 

16  to  20 
U  to  ^'I 

18  to  21 


perd^y. 

1 

n.         s. 

K 

19  to  2r» 

1«  V 

14  ti>  Hi 

ti  i" 

13  to  15 

ir  to 

10  to  12 

1*2  tr 

li  to  15 

12  lo  ii  f 

10  to  If 

»Ui  IS 

13  to  U 

t^  ton' 

lfi   a 
Id   0 

IQ    0 

per 
annum. 
£ 
U 
17 
20 
17 

m 

16 


IS  to  20 
25  to  30 
13  to  10/8 
1:5  to  30 

per 

annnm. 

£ 

t2 
2S 
IS 
SS 
25 
26 


It  to  ir> 
14  to  IH 
10  to  18 
10  to  is 
14  Ui  21* 
14  to  10 
14  to  10 
n  to  14 


per 

V^ 

aniiuiiu 

£ 

£ 

S» 

28 

22 

i'l       1 

!Sd 

") 

m 

1< 

^ 

.>! 

2i 

S) 

22 

so 

4 


ort  Curtis  rush.  Matters  Lad  grown  comparatively  sett  let  1  wlien  the  niAl 
Port  Curtis  occurred  in  1858^  cau-sing  a  brief  revival  «M 
excitement  The  **  gold  fever ^*  had  brought  U*  Auatnilii  1 
only  young  stalwart  enterprising  men  of  givat  endtiraMiil 
capable  of  adapting  them  selves  to  almost  any  conditions  rfl 
but  also  multitudes  of  others  whoso  chief  idea  was  that 
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he  acquired  almost  without  exertion,  Uniible  to  endure 
pArdsliips  of  a  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or  profession^  and 
kle  of  only  tlie  liglitest  manual  labour,  they  Imd  niostlr 
id  back  to  Sydney,  where  a  large  number  of  unemployed  had 
fcred  togetber  when  the  nish  broke  out.  Joining  the  unem- 
td  from  the  mines  of  Victor-ia  and  New  South  Wak'S,  they 
rf  in  thoysjinds  to  the  new  tield,  4,000  leaving  Sydney  alone 
le  space  of  a  month,  while  6,000  went  from  other  parts  of 
ralia.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  the  Port  Curtis 
ifield  could  not  nminbon  ho  many,  and  in  October,  1858,  the 
rity  left  for  Sydney,  where  tbey  roanietl  the  streets  disap- 
led  and  unemployeil  until  draw»  away  by  the  attractions  of 
f  ruslies.  In  the  beginning  of  1859  prices  had  fallen  con- 
libly,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  lal>our  rectulefl  to 
or  lis.  a  day,  remaining  at  that  level  until  the  close  of  the 
id. 

le  eight  or  nine  years  during  the  rage  of  the  gold  fever 
^ised  a  very  great  eeonomic  efTect  on  the  condition  of  the 
ang  chisses;  for  bad  there  been  no  discovery  of  gold  it  iu 
mprobable  that,  with  respect  to  both  standard  of  living  and 
ineration  of  hibour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850 
d  have  lon^  reniainetl  without  any  great  clmiige  for  the  better, 
ko&e  days  the  standard  of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Australia,  who 
thought  well  oir  simply  because  their  earnings  enabled  them 
yoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  England 
\  the  gold  era  this  has  been  changeil,  ami  the  standard  now 
i  for  themselves  by  Austmiian  workers  has  no  reference  to 
Ither  country. 

ider  the  provisions  of  Sir  Jolm  Eobertson's  Lanri  Act,  which  The lUth  period. 
|into  operation  in  1861,  land  was  thrown  o|ien  for  selection 
B  survey.     This  new  principle  had  la.sting  if  not  immediately 
pnt  efiect  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  giving 
^Opportunities  of  employment  not  previously  open  to  them. 
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Few  incidtfBts  calling  for  special  oonuneDt  m&rktfd  the  indiutnil 
history  ol  tliis  penod,  daring  which  Uie  only  important  v&mtiaii 
in  the  condition  o!  labour  arose  from  the  vicissitTides  of  lk 
seaaotia,  vast  areaa  of  the  Colony  having  been  visited  alternitil|r 
by  droughts  and  floods.  The  average  wages  of  the  period  iit 
given  in  the  following  table : — 

Rate  of  Wages,  1562  to  187  L 
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Iij    considering  the  table  jo st  given  regard  must  l>e  paid  to  The  ■evenih 

period, 
be  fact  that  although  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  daily 

V^  received   by  skilled   mechaiiifs,  tlie  pnces  of  commodities 

I.  general  u»e  also  steadily  fell     About  the  year  1872  public 

ttfi^ition  began  to   be  awake  to  the  necessity   of   pushing  on 

"itli  the  construction  o£  railways,  roada,  and  bridges,   to  open 

p  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an   expansive  public  works 

oHcy  involving   the   expenditure   of   large    sums   of   borrowed 

Boney   wa«    accordingly    initiated.     Coincident    with    this,  and 

efly  on  the  part  of  graziers  de&irous  of  protecting  themselves 

the  incursionB  of  free  selectors,  there  arose  a  great  demand 

f  land,   readily  responded  to   by   the  State,    and   the    public 

were  bought  up  with  such  eagerness  that  in  the  ^ye  years 

i9*T7    the    revenue  derive*!    from    this  source  increased  from 

[^,000  to  nearly  £3,000,000,   and  the  public  exchequer  was 

Bowing.     Wages  were  high,   eniployuient  steady,  provisions 

Ip,  and  nuoihers  of  men,  for  the  most  part  young  and  energetic, 

I  attracted  to  the  Colony  by  the  alluring  prospects  held  out  to 

the   annual  increment  to   the   population  being   doubled 

a  few  years.      To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  lal>uur 

i^  GoYemment  maintained  a  vigorous  immigration  policj%  and  in 

I  ten  years  which  closed  with  1885  nearly  49,000  persons  were 

»ted  to  these  shores  from  the   United   Kingdom,  and    were 

illy  absorWd   in  the  general   population.     In  all   likelihood 

ag  this  period   industrial  conditions  would   have   improved 

liout   any  lavish  expenditure   by  the  Government,  but  what 

;  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of 

iimstances  alluded  to,  whose  influence  was  steadily  maintained 

'  the  termination  of  the  period  about  the  end  of  1885.     In  the 

Howlng  table  of  average  wages  for  each  year  of  the  term  the 

dotations  are  classified   as  daily    or   weekly^  according  to  the 

modes  of  payment  i — 
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PURCHASING    rOWER   OP   WAGES-  <58i) 

Tlip  tiMo  of  improvement  had  reached  its  highei*t  level   during  JS5»&^*'' 
^  years  1^82-1885,  and  began  to  recede  in  lt^86,  when  eiuploy- 
!ut   becaLine  di^cult  to  obtain  and  wagea   began  to  fail     In 
0-7   work    in   some   of  the   southern   dititrict   collieriea   was 

Bpended  by  strikes  and  disputes  for  nearly  twelve  months;  in  1888 
i»  cottl- miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  several 
intUs  ;  in  1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  varioiia  large  public 
irkft thrt?w  outof  eniploymentsome  1 2,000men — noinconmderable 
^portion   of  the   unskilled   labour  of    the    ermntrv'^-— and   larji^ 

ttobera  of  unemployed  were  congregtited  in  and  around  Sydney;  in 
'0  tlie  maritime  and  |»astoral  indnatries  were  disturbed  by  strikes 

d  dinputes  very  huitfnl  to  the  community  in  general^  and  to  the 
king  cliui^e^  in  jmrticulan     It  will   thus   be  apparent  that  a 
lod  under  vastly  changed  conditions  has  been  entered  upon 
1885,    liut   no    accurate    €*stimate   of   the    ultimate    effect 
these  changes  can  as  yet  he  atterapterl.     So  far  tliero  has  been 
reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of  w^aj^es  in  most  trades^  imt  for 
ikilled  lal)Our  the  rates  have  experienced  a  decided  decline. 
for  the  periods  under  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  PufchMing 
only  have  been  dealt   with,  but  it  is  a  matter   of  much 


fti€T  importance  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is, 
f  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  comparison  with  their  nominal 
ue.  The  data  for  making  this  comparison  on  the  basis  oi  the 
ec  level  of  common  articles  of  consumption  are  given  in  another 
ipter  under  the  heading  of  "  Cost  of  Living."  Such  a  comj»arison 
5^i8t  necessarily  be  defective  in  some  respects,  sinre  with  changing 
r^nditiona  come  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wages 
*>?ater  consumption,  bo  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days 
'"LMt  there  is  danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  important 
t  what  was  formerly  of  no  consequence  ;  notwithstanding  this 
■  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  value  of  wages  at  different 
•critKls  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  also  affords 
^e  only  true  standard  by  which  materitJ   conditions  at  diff^rrent 

fec^  can  be  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  table  are 
Lpared  the  average  daily  and  weekly  wages  in  money,  the  level 
►f  money  wages  for  several  descriptions  of  labour,  tlie  level  of 
ral  wages  on  the  l>asis  of  their  purchasing  power,  jmd  the  price- 
»v<il  of  tljc?  principal  articles  of  consumption,  for  each  period 
U1C0  the  foundation  of  the  Colony. 
2x 
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REAL  VALUE  OF  WAGES. 


tm  this  statement  the  years  1857  to  1861  have  been  omitted 
ig  to  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  fair  average  price 
,er  for  labour  or  commodities  under  tbe  prevailiug  disorganisa- 
p.  of  industrial  affairs  already  described.  Wages  were  high 
f  those  at  work,  but  there  was  great  dearth  of  employment,  so 
fct  any  quotations  which  could  he  gii-en  would  be  at  Irest  merely 
tbinah  Tlic  rate  of  wages  and  prices  cuiTciit  during  the  years 
ce  1886  has  been  taken  «ls  the  standard  of  comparison,  in  rela- 
ll  to  which  the  rates  for  the  other  periods  have  been  estimated. 

prior  to  1^21  the  transportation  system  was  in  full  operation,  Efltoete^ili* 
1  wa^'e-earners  had  to  compote  with  bond  labour^  or  with  men  tyw- 
10,  though  free,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  hard  con  di- 
lls of  servitude  that  a  little  above  a  convict  ration  seemed  as 
icb  jis  they  could  expect  to  earn ;  hence  the  very  low  level  of 
ih  real  and  money  wages  during  the  period.  Commencing  with 
SI,  whatever  be  the  point  of  view,  the  worst  series  of  years  is 
It  from  1843  to  1851,  the  money  wages  then  paid  being  less 
in  half  the  present  rate,  while  the  real  wages  were  seaRX'ly 
ire  Batiafactory.  This  period,  which  was  one  of  untoward 
ifesston,  gave  place  to  the  stirring  times  accompanying  the  dis^ 
try  of  gold,  when  money  wages  rose  more  than  200  per  cent, 
>  at  one  time  averaged  twice  as  much  as  the  wages  now 
bent.  Nevertheless  the  induRtrial  condition  of  the  period 
H  1851  to  1857,  though  so  much  in  advance  of  anything  jire- 
laly  experienced  in  the  Colony,  and  even  of  the  period  which 
dediately  succeeded,  was  cei'tainly  inferior  to  that  which  has 
trailed  since*  187L  This  may  appear  strange  in  view  of  tJie 
il  wages  winch  were  paid  during  the  gold  rush  ;  but  the 
atnce  then  occurring  was  attended  by  a  considerable  if  not  a 
imensurate  increase  in  the  pric«  of  necessaries,  while  from 
*1  onwards  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  ccist  of  living  havo 
ted  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  condition  of  mechanics 
je  the  year  named  has  been  better  than  at  any  period  of  tho 
ony*6  history. 


Improved  eomiii 
tton  o(  farm 
Ubourers. 


k 

•inndHrd  of 


»ivin^% 


The  improyement  in  the  lot  of  farm  &cm1  statiau  labourers  i 
female  servants  is  .stUl  more  marked.     The  rise  in  wAgf«  of  : 
hands  has,  excepting  the  period  1843-51,  been  continnotia^ ' 
the  increase  in  the  pay  of  fenvaleB  has  sufiered  no  inL 
even  during  the  disastrous  years  preceding  the  gold 
Coincidt^nt   with   the   rise   of   nominal    wages  which    thia 
exJiibit<s,  tbcTo  ba^  been  a  marked  arlvance  in  the  standird  I 
living  of  the  working  population  of  the  Colony,  an  advance  vfm\ 
more  rapid  than  that  of  wageH,     The  cheapening  of  niaDv  artkloi  1 
of  food  and  dress  wbicb  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  withotit  i  j 
corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  homes  of  the  boIk« 
the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortable.     The  acquiftiticn  i 
comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is  tbe 
unlikely  that  any  fall   in  wages  will  be  assented  to  wldcli  wi| 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  staDdarxl  of  liia|| 
they  now  enjoy;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  4»  I 
standard  will  be  still  further  raised.     In  this  connection  it  i 
be  pointed  out  that  the   evidence  of  the  savings  hanks 
Colony   csjmot   be   taken    as   conclusive    of    the    prosp 
depression  of   the   working  population  ;  for  if   the 
living  indulged  in  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of 
it  ia  obvious  that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are 
be  decreased,  although  the  actual  condition  of  the  Dia»ee 
materially  advanced, 


of  New  South 


MANUFACTORIES. 
Although  Kew  South  Wales  cannot  be  considered  an  imf 
manufacturing   country ,  this   Bouroe  of  national  wealth  hiittf] 
no  means  been  neglected.       During  the  year    1890    there 
2,583  manufactories  or  works  of  various  descriptions,  emp 
altogether  a  total  of  46,135  hands,  of  whom  41,582  were  malo^i 
4,553  females.    These  works  had  machinery  in  operation  deveIopn|| 
a  total  of  24,662  horse-power,  and  valued  at  X4,526»S21» 
the  value  of  hmd  and  buildings  was  ;&7,076,219,  so  th&t  thel 
capital  employed  in  works  and  manufactories  was  £11,6 


MANUFACTOEIES  A2^D  WORKS.                                     ^93 

B  these  there  was  a  uuiwlier  of  hands  in  works  too  small  to              ^^H 
isi6ed  with  those  entiroerated.     The  average  value  of  plant             ^^H 
1,752  IOh.  ;  the  average  horse-power  employed^  9*5  ;  and  the             ^^^| 
per  factory,  very  nearly  1 8.     The  average  number  of  hands             ^^H 
^tory  In  the  metropolis  was  25,  and   in  the  country  alxiut             ^^^| 

Compared   with   the   scale   on    which    manufactories   are             ^^^^ 
i  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  these  averages  will              ^^^| 
'  very  small,  but  should  evoke  no  surprise  when  the  natuix;              ^^^H 

works  is  considered,  and  the  sparseiie^s  of  the  population             ^^^| 
[boat  a  large  (x>rtion  of  the  Colony,      The  foUowiug  is  a             ^^^| 
ite  list  of  the  works  in  operation  during  the  year,  with  the              ^^| 
tiniatc  value  of  plant  employed,  and  land  and  buildings  : —               ^^^B 

Stories  Classitied,  with  the  Number  of  Hands,  Power,  and             ^^^| 
Value  of  Plant  employed  during  the  year  1 890.                               ^^H 
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^ 

^^^H            Clothing;     and     Textile 
^^^^H                   Fabricii— 
^^^^H              Boots  and  ahoeft  ...,..,.. 

012 

7J2«i 

7,045 

1,135,158 

ja 

flO 

21 

2 

10 

7 
I 

4 

2,800 

2,608 

10 

74 

257 

5 

155 

132 
3 

134 

32,248 

4,550 

40 

U250 
489 

*2b,500 

i 

^^^^H               Furriers 

^^^^^H                        Dilttlfin   nlirikfhtnrr 

^^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^1            Building  Materiiils — 
^^^^B               Asphalt  und   pavement 
^^H              Bncka   ....... .r..... 

105 

6,005 

273 

60,077 

U 

190 

01 

8 

0 

38 

3 

18 

346 

102 

2,018 

978 

125 

47 

314 

17 

323 

3,788 

88 

1,447 

500 

95 

*   49 

27 

103 

5,735 

10,129 

157,312 

55,855 

20,300 

1,S»90 

6,780  1 

1 

^^^^^H                   .TAi't^ttty 

^^^^1               lime.' 

^^^^H              M  od  o1 1  ing  mi  d  patterns 
^^^1               Mnrble               ......„.,. 

^^^^^L            Faint  and  varuish  

8,653  i      Id 

23,470        i 

338,955       m 

^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^H             Metal    Works,    Machiu- 
^^^^H                   cry,  &c,— 
^^^^H                AgrkDltunk]  imjitenienti   . . 
^^^^H                OtJTutlRed  iron  &  pUitnblntf 
^^^H              Iron  and  brass  foundries 
^^^^^H               IronM'orka  (otber)  ,.,,,, 
^^^^^H                  Mai?hirien'  and  t:iiLn»e«rfn{£ 
^^^^H              Hallway  workshops  and 
^^^^H                  carriage  faetoricB 
^^^^^H              So[ielting,8ilver,coppert| 

^^^^H                tin.  Sec 

^^^^H              Tinware 

^^^^H              Wire- works  ..,......, 

^^^^H              Works  in  otbcr  metala 

687 

7»712 

8.224 

623,344  1   1^ 

17 

51 
75 
31 

53 

17 

20 
10 

9 

n 

304 

657 

1,404 

373 

1,883 

4,146 

1,222 

86 
170 

101 

110 

35 

715 

378 
094 

1,200 

846 

4 

82 

n 

16,H30 
24,675 

103,000 
23,1701 

226,900 

202,224 

241,571 

3.010 

38,a'M> 

5,070 

204 

10,236 

4,135 

880,500 

s 
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1  of  Manufactory 

Number  of 
Works. 

Total 
Hands. 

Value 

of  Land  and 

BuUdings. 

rWork. 

Power. 

Value. 

ling,      Repair- 

►cks,      floating 

and  slips  

>d  blocks    

5 

1 

14 

21 

463 

3 

94 

515 

Horse- 
power. 

302 

6 

5 

36 

114,000 

£ 
260,214 

•paulins,  &c 

oat  building,  kc. 

2,810 
5,210 

15,759 
34,984 

,      Bedding, 

41 

1,075 

349 

122,020 

310,957 

5 
4 
72 
2 
9 
8 

103 
23 

938 
42 
47 
81 

18 

30 

171 

3 

"ii 

2,320 

1,150 

18,093 

800 

850 

1,445 

16,757 

3,500 

155,299 

11,342 

25,572 

6,007 

air  and  flock... 

e 

1  Matting 

rames 

-blinds  

iper.  Printing, 
igraving — 

Ijooks,  &c 

ic  &c 

100 

1,234 

233 

24,658 

218,477 

16 
7 
1 
4 

3 

106 

2 
2 
2 

665 
28 
65 
61 

38 

3,294 

15 

9 

25 

87 

'200 

1 

563 
19 

48,125 
680 

4^000 

1,100 

368,555 

2,625 
1,150 
9,350 

101,489 
8,096 

gs  and  boxes... 
ithography, 
-photo    en- 
5,  &c 

9,643 

10,428 

503,826 

2,972 
6,957 
2,857 

and      litho- 

2  printing 

ink,  printer's 
),  sealing-^K-ax,  &c. 
{tamps 

143 

4,200 

870 

435,585 

645,268 

and  waffgons... 
,  saddle-trees, 
&c 

139 
42 

1,486 
483 

139 
9 

42,712 
3,491 

207,184 
66,087 

181 

1,969 

148 

46,203 

273,271 

b1,  and  Heat- 
light  

11 
4 

31 
3 

43 

90 

1,098 

314 

224 

51 

416 

310 

27,120 

14,060 

472,526 

115,000 

88,972 

10,728 

407,327 

87,000 

.  Oil  

49 

1,545 

1,001 

618,706 

644.027 

Bb^                                   inbusteial  progress.                   1 

I                              Dtflcription  of  MiuiuficiDfT  NuDiberof 
^^^^^                           or  Work-                     Worto. 

Tota.1 

Pluit  or  Mschtnsry. 

POWML 

Talcw. 

BuOdl^V 

^^^^                 MiscellaneouB — 

1 

6 

5 

49 

6 
3 
10 
S 
2 

9 
27 
3 
1 
3 

8 
3 
2 
9 
27 
9 

24 

6 
47 

39 

250 

99 

12 

143 

40 

16 

126 

170 

29 

42 

38 

67 

31 

15 

133 

194 
678 

S04 

Bone> 

12 

mi 

dS 
2 

26 
6 
8 

26 
I 
3 

30 

34 

2 

2 

20 

51 

257 

^  101 

HI 

£ 

X    1 

^^^^B 

106 

\m 

13,226 

ll.«6 
490 

1,300 
1.205 
2,300 

3j:o 

11,025 
1,073 

fi^l 

^^^^^^B           Brushes     .. ..,.,. 

^^^^^^H           Cha6*  Mid  crushed  com 
^^^^^H           ChemicaU,      jMitetit 

^^^^^H              medicines,  ftc 

^^^^^^H            Compmscd  ft  rui«>'  IcAthor 
^^^^^H           Cooperage                 ..... 

^^^^^H           Bve  works   ,. 

^^^^^^1           Etec  km  plating    ,,...,... 
^^^^^B           Glass  anil  glnss  staiiiiog 

^^^^^H            Jewellt^ry 

^^^^^B           Millet  broonu  „ .  

^^^^H                      .,  ........  .. 

^^^^^^B           Packing-cases  ........  ... 

^^^^^H           PI)  i  loaofib  i  cal ,  op  tical,  & 
^^^^^1              surgical  iristruzneuta 

^^^^^H            Portmanteaus 

^^^^^1           PoudreiteandAmmooiA 

1 

2.560 

12^645 
27,380 
67.842 

•273,441 

i 

^^^^^H           Soap  and  candles    

^^^^^^B          Tobacco,  cigars ,  kc  ... 
^^^^^H          Others     not     incbde<l 
^^^^^H             above ,..., 

^^^^H              General  Total    

9 

215 
2,5S3 

2,387 

l.Oll 

437,003 

3^1 

46.135      24,662 

4526321      T^tWH 

^^B                                                       •  Include  value  of  iingle  estsblbfamaala                             ]^| 

^^B                   Where  only  one  manu factor}'  of  a   kind  is  in   npemtkftH 

^^1          .    value   of  plant,   land,  and  Imildings  has  been  so  given  tlial  i^ 

^^^^              business  of  no  individual  slial!  be  disclosed.                                   | 

^^^^l^"          ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^   lar^e  proportion  of  the  estabUtiiiiiidiV| 

HJJJjJJ^™'       included  in  the  fore^'oiti*:j  list  arf^  connected  with  the  pn^ptfiMfl 

I                        of  food,  or  raw  produce  ;  for,  out  of  a  total  of  46,155,  iht  WH 

^                     employed  in  treating  food,  or  animal  and  mineral  products,  aduDfi^^ 

^                     one  sta^o  only  towards  complete  manufacture,  with  tliose  csM^I 

KijtiMii  f.f         in  domestic  imlustries,  nuntVieretl  about  26,000,  or  ovmr  HJ^M 

ipBaauiacturof.      cent.      There  has,  however,  been  fair  progress  in  other  dfoco^^l 

^                     and^  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  table,  the  growUiM^I 

^                    manufacturing  j^ower  has  been  in  keeping  with  the  general  pt^)!^^| 

^A                   obscr\^able  in  other  departments  of  industry.  The  number  of  }i^^| 
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nd^nt  for  their  livelihcMiil  on  the  manufacturing  interest  may 
r  estinmtetl  at  about  184,000,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
pulattou  of  the  Colony, 

In  the  following  table  thegra^lual  progress  of  the  Tnanufacturing 
Instry  of  the  Colony  since  the  year  1878  may  be  readily  traced. 
HDI  be  noticed  that  in  the  fihort  period  embraced  by  the  table, 
Htmmber  of  hands  employed  haa  advanced  from  24,741  to 
R5,  or  over  SG  per  cent  during  thirteen  years  :■ — 

Hands  employed  in  Works  and  Factories,  1878-90. 


■           Ymi, 

No.  of  Hands  employed. 

Mi]«. 

Female. 

Total 

f 

21,512 

22,989 

26,452 

28.819 

31,824 

32,3.50 

34^390 

3hH.255 

40,  UK) 

39/.Ui5         ' 

41,2fM> 

40,725 

41,582 

3,229 
2,695 
1,807 
2.372 
2,065 
2,384 
2,404 
3,420 
3.367 
3.686 
4,265 
4,264 

24,741 
25,684 

[:;::::.::::r::::::::::;: 

28,259 
31,191 
33,889 

B- 

34,734 

m ,.» 

38, 7  W 

|::::::::::::::.::;:::;:::::: 

41,677 
43.527 

fes=: 

43,051 
45,564 
44,089 
46. 1  a.^ 

■ 

fmarked  feature  of  the  progress  exhibited  is  that  the  number  f^f^ja'cs 

oen  employed  in  factories  and  works  has  not  increased  at 

|ual  rate   with  the  male  employe's.     In  1878,  the  number 

Ues  employed  was  3,22D,  and  in  1890,  4,563,  showing  an 

«e  of  1,324,  or  41  per  cent,  in  thiiteen  years,  while  those  of 

pposite  sex  increased  93  per  cent  during  tho  same  period. 

regards  tlie  future,  however,  a  vast  held  is  open  for  the  ofmiin 
neni  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Walea.     Producing, 
the  raw  material  of  various  kinds  necessary  for  supply- 
be  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  that  the  Colony 
long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  this  field.     The  one 
cmnse   which   has  hitherto  operated   to   prevent  tlie  larger 
pment  of  manufactures  i^  the  impob^ibility  of  .drawing,  from 
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a  population  so  small  and  ho  widely  scattered,  a  fair  p: 
aipita!  retjiiired  to  carry  tliem  011.  Hitherto  abuDdant  m 
iBent  liaii  Inn-n  fourr<l  for  labour  and  capital  in  the  pni 
prodtiL'tire  industries^  and,  these  industries  contiiiuiug  to  W 
fitalile  and  [jopulation  to  increase,  whenever  the  prospiH!t  of  | 
presents  itnelf,  manufactures,  adapUxl  to  thf^  conditions  M  v« 
to  the  wants  of  the  conntrj^,  will  naturally  eatiibUsh  tbcuuac 
uffonling  other  profitable  investments  for  cajtital,  and  avcfttw 
the  employment  of  laljoui'. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  New  South  "VTale^s  is  appw 
spciiiall}^  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
accoixlingly  that  industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  01 
the  Colony,  The  endeavour  to  promote  the  local  mann 
woollen  goods  has  so  far  met  with  little  success,  A  uuak 
factories  liave  struggled  along  for  some  time,  but  htkx^  wd 
headway,  the  largest  establishments  finding  it  needful  to  M 
their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  and  by  this  mmi 
enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit*  Tho  machinery  in  none  i 
mills  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  altiigether  the  industry  ii  i 
pointing. 

The   following  table  shows  the    number   of    woollpo-mffl 

o|>eration,  the  number  of  eroploy4<i,  and  the  quantity  (i  i 

manufactured  : — 

Woollen  Jlills. 


Year. 

Nufnttcr  oi 

Wmjllen- 

mtik, 

UAnds  Employed. 

4 

Mftle, 

Female. 

Total, 

1881 

6 

178 

157 

335 

1882 

8 

266 

119 

385 

^ 

1883 

9 

260 

112 

372 

SI 

1884 

7 

175 

137 

312 

:^i\\i 

1885 

G 

1S4 

189 

323 

saim 

1886 

ti 

104 

78 

182 

j|a 

1887 

5 

101 

71 

172 

99 

1888 

5 

117      1 

60 

177 

':<i^ 

1889 

5 

110 

02 

172 

'^C* 

1890 

4 

94 

61 

155 

^m 
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i  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-  xmnber  of 
peration  has  decreased,  and  that  the  lour  now  at  work  decreased, 
mploynient  for  155   persons  only.      During  the  years 
I    to  l*S8r>  more  than  twice  tliis  numbc'r  of  hands  were 
The  quantity  of  cloth  manufacturcti  is,  however,  but 
t  of  the  produce  of  8  nulls  and  3f<5  hiinds,  in  1882. 

grOBS  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shueH  lias  kept  Boot  Facto 
the  t,a*owth  ot"  popuhition,  ius  will  bo  perceived  from  the 
w.     Tlie  improved  efficiency  of  the  machinery  employed 
t  in  the  increased  output  :^ 
Boot  Factories. 


I 


Number  of 
Flkctortev. 


Haoda  Employed. 


lUlee, 


FeniAleSp 


TotftL 


71 

1,649 

377 

62 

1.695 

Ml 

61 

1J4B 

377 

68 

1.871 

41S 

65 

1.672 

433 

68 

1,856 

416 

60 

1,837 

436 

57 

1,618 

427 

59 

1.955 

465 

60 

2,262 

.'V44 

2,226 
2.036 

2,125 
2,289 
2,105 
2,272 
2.273 
2,045 
2,420 
2.806 


Fairs  of  Boot* 


l,HHl,210 
2,27s,  6 12 
2,559,980 
2,196,815 
2,634,234 


[ie  above  figures  it  will  be  notice<l  that  there  m  a  slight 
I  the  number  of  hands,  from  2,226  in  1881  to  2,806  in 
le  the  number  of  establishments  haw  decreased  fixini  71 
Tiiii  would  indicate  a  tendency  for  large  factories  to 
fimall  works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of  competition  in 
•ular  1j ranch  of  manufacture.  The  average  number  of 
doycil  in  each  factory  has  risen  from  31-3  in  1881  to 
90.  The  number  of  paii*a  of  hoots  made  during  the  year 
r,254,  giving  an  average  of  939  per  head  employed,  as 
with  908  in  1889,  1,250  in  1888,  and  1,002  in  1887. 

khoohl,  in  time,  form  another  sjreat  staple  industry  of  i*r"»n«ci»ofl 
m  undoubtedly  the  iron  trade.    Every  natural  advantage 
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pOABesaed  by  the  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  i 
tlie  world — such  as  England  and  Belgium— is  also  present 
Not  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in  abundance,  andin  po« 
easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  but,  as  pointed  out  oi 
89,  the  local  iron  ore  ia  exceedingly  rich.  Scarcely  any  prt 
however,  has  been  made  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly  j 
stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  required  for  the  local  mn 
ia  imported.  The  other  descriptions  of  metal  work%  ^ 
smelting  and  manufacturing,  are  in  a  more  forward  state,  1 
for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  1881  numbered  2  IS,  in  wliid 
engaged  4,525  persons,  while  in  1890  the  number  of 
increased  to  277,  and  the  hands  employed  to  0,932, 
implement  factories  not  being  included  in  either 
decreased  number  of  hands  employed  in  smelting  wor]^ 
noticed.  In  1881  1,517  hands  were  employed  in  1^ 
mentB,  while  now,  though  the  works  number  20, 
employed  are  only  1,222,  There  were  in  1881  over 
employed  in  the  copper  smelting  workn  alone.  There  has 
a  laree  increase  in  the  hands  employed  making  or  repainngni 
motors,  carriages,  and  other  appliances,  the  employe 
numbering  823  and  in  1890,  4,146.  The  bulk  of 
employetl  in  the  workshops  connected  with  the  State  railw|J 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  p^l 
pastoral  pui-auits,  the  amount  of  eniployment  offering  hai(  m 
a  little  affected  l)y  the  seasons,  so  that,  under  the  heads j| 
down,  fellmongering,  tanning,  woolwashing,  and  allin 
tbenumber  of  hands  employed  has  only  varied  from  2,1 2l| 
2,046  in  1890,  while  that  of  the  works  has  fallen  i 
1881  to  156  in  1890, 

The  brewing  industry  has  declined  since  1886,  when  m  \ 
of  4d,  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  mnnuf 
open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  falling-off  tn 
is   due   to  this  cause,  as  thei-e  is  evidence   th« 
which  marked  the  trade  of  the  different  colonie 


uijr  ^w\ 

h1 

ate,  1 
i  whid 
f  ^ 

y^ 
orky[ 

1 

tre  has 
Inngni 


BREWERIES. 


iBlj  preoeding  1886  brought  alKiiit  a  leroened  deuianii 

mis  of  alcoholic  liquors.     The  net  import  of  eile  and  beer  Beet  LmporM. 

Dad  during  1890  reached  &  value  of  X3 42,40 1,  not  a  very 

mnt  considering  that  £246,1 35  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle, 

B  colonial  breweries  have,  so  far^  not  attempted  to  produce 

:tensive  scale.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  position 

ewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progress  during  tha 

rears: — 

^  Breweries. 


w 

ftfid  Batmng 

Huidi 

Emplojtd. 

Ale,  BMr,  4bo, 

Golloiit. 

d 

m 

637 

• 

ft 

5e 

699 

• 

t 

59 

747 

• 

14 

60 

788 

» 

# 

70 

805 

♦11.000.000 

10 

74 

9«7 

♦10,001),(K10 

fi 

75 

804 

9,720.CHI0 

a 

79 

850 

9,:iDU;^)!» 

It 

75 

826 

%^tU\2mi 

M} 

71 

793 

MtO,5U 

OOrndlfl*. 


^E^  *  Only  Approxiniftteljr  MOortained. 

■oeing  one  of  the  staple  products  o!-tlie  country,  tlio  ^^^j,  ^,,4 
;ttre  of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  he  expwLed,  in  lirmly 
^  and  capable  of  fully  supplying  the  local  requiri'muittH. 
ttity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  howt-vor,  hh  yet 
I,  and  in  quality  it  is  scai*cely  equal  to  that  iinptjrtml  at 
cea  Common  soap  of  local  make  is  sliglitly  cheaper  than 
rted  article,  and  being  abo  quite  as  good|  it  comiimrKln 
market  The  quantity  manufactured  in  IHHH  wm 
swt  against  U3,520  cwt.  in  1890,  the  supply,  including 
being  210,056  cwt.  and  162,044  cwt.  respectively .  Tho 
of  candles  manufactured  was  2,796,700  IK  in  1888,  and 
)  lb.  in  1890,  and  the  su]rply,  including  imptirtM,  wa^n 
I  lb.  and  4,907,325  ]h  respectively.  The  following  ttthlo 
9  progress  of  the  industiy  during  the  past  Urn  yrar»,  from 
appears  that  of  the  59  factories  at  work  during  \>^^f^ 
now  survive.     The  quantities  stated  in  tho   table  ar« 
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fil]gV*]rro%njijf. 


those  returned  by  the  manufacturers,  and  are  given  for 

are  worth,  but  it  is  believed  that  tho  information  is  litl 

iflied  on. 

Soap  and  Candle  Mannfactories. 


Year. 

Number  or 

F«ctorl«& 

Huidi 

£itij>lojr«d. 

Softp.           1        GmIN 

gwt,                 r^ 

1881 

38 

232 

lofimie 

1882 

40 

263 

112,513 

18S3 

38 

220 

l2tHt»4              

1SH4 

34 

204 

131/244 

1 885 

40 

223 

138,^1!)        '       I,(Maj| 

IHSK 

46 

321 

ir,5,430        ,       2,1«,1 

1887 

52 

367 

iiMj.ow     '    a»4iy 

18S8 

59 

397 

IJiH.SHO            2,;n7 

1889 

ao 

250 

164,SOO              2,38M 

1S90 

27 

194 

143,520        1      1^^ 

The  nnnibur 

'  of  pei-soiis  < 

employed  in 

the  various  timber  dttH 

in  saw-miOs,  tkc  has  alno  increased  at  a  ^rood  latio  dtifjq 
last  ten  years.     The  establishuienta  iu  1881  numbered  280^ 
ploying  a  total  number  of  2,382  persons,  while  in  1890  then 
340   miUa,  and  thcr  number  of  hands  employed  was  3,788. 
value  of  capital  employed  in  1890  was  £338,955,  the  hos 
5,735,    while    the   quantity    of    timber  sawn   was 
201,505,000  feet  1-inch  thick  :— 

Saw-mills. 


Ymr. 

Number 

lUiids 

Yew. 

>iinibor          ^1 

of  ^aw^mlllfl. 

crnploji'c<l. 

ofSftw-milliL        ^H 

ISSl 

280 

2.3S2 

1S96 

323 

1 

1882 

334 

3,013 

1H87 

322 

■ 

18K3 

370 

.^3tH 

1888 

317 

■ 

1884 

370 

3.477 

ias9 

325 

■ 

1885 

415 

3,783 

1890 

346 

1 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sngipl 
from^  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony,  is  now 
important  industry,  the  output  having  increased   froai  IS 
cwt.  of  sugar  and  354,402  gallons  of  malasaes  in  1881 J 
cwt  of  sugar  and  l,074j080  gallons  of  molasses  in  189 
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se  1887  tliere  haa  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  breailtli 
1  under  this  crop,  and,  in  the  yeur  jnst  dosed,  ihero  were 
acres  planted  with  cane,  of  which  8,344  acres  were  pro- 
fe.  In  1877  the  niamber  of  mills  was  50,  of  which  24  used  Kmnbcrof 
{K>wery  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the  number  of 
Ben  employed  was  1,065.  These  increased,  in  the  year 
to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by  cattle,  whilst  the 
fer  of  men  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  Kugar  and 
Bes  turned  out,  correspondingly  increased  ;  but  since  then  the  separate  augar- 
the  value  of  sugar  has  caused  many  of  tlie  smaller  estabHsh-  umkiug- 
to  be  clo8ed,  and  the  cane  grown  ha^  bteu  to  an  increasing 
sold  to  the  large  factories,  which  pay  to  the  gix>wer8  a  price 
l^htly  Ijelow  that  given  prior  to  1885.  Almost  everywhere 
dency  to  concentrate  the  miinufacture  of  sugar  in  large 
establishments  is  increasing  ;  in  the  West  Indies  and 
sinidl  mills  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  itiako  room  for 
\  establishments,  where  business  is  strictly  con  lined  to  the 
Irial  process  of  sugar  making,  the  planters  attending  solely 
cultivation  of  the  cane. 

le  following  table  gives  the  jmrticulars  of  the  sugar  industry 
last  ten  years  : — 

Sugar  Mills. 


SmtwrMUb. 

Hone-power. 

Qaaotity  of 

Hujfiir  Miinu- 

fACturod. 

Quantity  of 
Munu- 

^Hiijuls 

WoVnd 

byOittlo. 

Steun, 

Qittl«. 

Employ  tid. 

cwt. 

gallans. 

iS9 

17 

1,432 

63 

159,048 

364,402 

1,665 

70 

16 

978 

49 

270,000 

560,000 

1,039 

70 

U 

2,551 

44 

280.000 

5^,000 

1.285 

86      ^      12 

2,855 

50 

230,CK)0 

45U,000 

2,190 

m 

19 

2,508 

32 

369.280 

^15,000 

2,634 

67 

7 

2,5:u 

21 

275,000 

507,000 

2,259 

m 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

880,000 

2,tf4tJ 

se 

.-  .« » 

1,995 

225,i5aO 

241.088 

1,6441 

38 

2 

3,034 

10 

380,?120 

494,145 

2,19+ 

3L 

2 

b344 

12 

530,eKia 

1,074,080 

1,621 

'  Band*  emplojed  at  If»49l  for  aix  monttui  in  tiu;  y^r. 
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Sugar  refineries.  There  was  oiily  one  establishment  in  the  Colony  for  i 
raw  sugar  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  in  tk 
was  660,000  cwt.,  of  which  268,000  cwt.  was  imported, 
from  Queensland,  Java,  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Australia.  The  remaining  392,000  cwt.  was  raw  sugar  pi 
in  the  Colony.  As  the  total  quantity  made  at  the  mi 
530,660  cwt,  it  would  appear  that,  even  allowing  for  the  i 
that  went  into  consumption  without  being  refined,  a  fair) 
quantity  of  sugar  was  held  over  to  be  refined  during  the  ] 
year. 

Sugar  Refineries. 


Teftr. 


Sugar  Refineries. 


Number  of  Hands 
employed. 


1881 

2 

222 

cwi 
514,4 

1882 

2 

235 

470,0 

1883 

2 

214 

468,0 

1884 

2 

172 

370,0 

1885 

2 

224 

384.0 

1886 

2 

214 

510.0 

1887 

1 

200 

537,9 

1888 

1 

210 

550,1 

1889 

1 

230 

000,0 

1890 

1 

300 

660.01 

Qnantity  o4 


The  numbers  given  above  are  only  those  of  the  men  in  cc 
employment ;  in  addition  there  are  many  others  emploj 
longer  or  shorter  periods  discharging  ships,  storing  sngi 
other  work  incidental  to  the  trade. 


Colonial  Sugar 
Company. 


In  New  South  Wales,  almost   from    the  introduction 
sugar-growing  industry,  the  manufacture  o£  sugar  has  been 


TOBACCO  MANUFACTORIES, 


4^:> 


hands  o£  the  CJolonial  Sugar  Retming  Company,  wliose 
t  on  the  Clarence  and  on  the  Richmond  have  been  referred 

another  part  of  this  work.  This  company  also  o%vils  the 
I  sugar  refinery  in  New  South  Wales,  wliere  the  produce  of 
}  mills  in  this  colony  is  refined,  together  witli  u  i>oi'tion  of  thi> 
it   of   their   factories   in   Fiji  and    Quceneland.     The  other 

shments,   locally  kuawn  as   refineries,   whether  workeil  by 

or  cattle,  are  mostly  small  factories  in  which  nugar  of  an 
lor  quality  is  turned  out,   which  has  afterwards  to  undergo 

Dceas  of  refining. 

use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very  ToJjawo 

extent,  superseded  that  of  imported  tobacco.     The  amount 

%vm  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

[fimall  compai^d  with  the  total  quantity  of  these  comraodities 

lined.     The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 

pj  dunng  1890  amounted  to  : — 

Tobacco  and  Cigars, 


Importfx] 

Made  m  the 
Colony. 

tc/iml. 

L 

787,533 

250,956 
75,433 

1,892,592 
4,120 

18,328 

2.680,125 
255  076 

^ 

f • '• 

(ties 

93,701 

%rgp  amount  of  iuq>orted  leaf  is  used  in   the  manufacture  importe*!  leaf 

m  the  Colony,  the  propoi-tion  during  the  past  year 

\  569,420  h.  of  imported  leaf,  ehiefiy  American,  to  1,345,620  lb. 

|w  South  Wale«  leaf.     The  quantities  of  each  kind  of  tobacco 

in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  leaf  used  in  the 

ire,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.      The  quan- 

rf  leaf  giv<L»n  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems,  which  ate 

out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.     The  proportion  of  leaf 

would  l*e  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  w-eight. 

2  Y 
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•c 


^ 


I 


i 


I 


3 
I 


t 

3 


S 


CQ 

«0 


fi-      I     §      s      I      I     I 


2     a 


S     i     S     I 


^  o5  K         S 

t>r  ef  ^        w 

"  si 

ef  ef  -r 


S        8 


S      3      S       2      S 


2      i:      S 

lO  &l  «^ 


CO  *^  h«  lO 

OD  OS  ©4  ^ 

<o  ^  to  oo 

fi"       S  S"  zT  S       2      5 

^.  ^.  ®  't.      5      S 


I   i 


5      S 


s    s 


©ex 

^^1 


s 

>* 


o>         o>         o 


CO         r^         CO         "^         o       0 


I    S   I 


^^^           FLOUB  KAiJUFACTUHED.                                         ^^ 

9  amount  of  mill-power  for  grmding  and   dressbg  grain  Mnis  for  RrriJ 
pla  for  treating  the  flour  consumed  m  the  Colony,     As  ir^p*       ^M 
oloDj  does  not  produce  suificient  grain  for  its  own  require-                 m 
L  it  is  not  nt  all  probable  timt  there  will  be  any  notable           ^^B 

■  in  the  number  of  flour-mills,  as  those  existing  are  mostly          ^^H 

ft  only  part  of  their  time.    Wind  and  horse-power,  as  apx»bed           ^^H 
!  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  though  some          ^^H 
-miUs  still  exists  there  are  not  so  many  as  formerly,  and          ^^U 
number  is  decreasing.     Tlie  returns  of  the  millers  for  the 

1889  showed  that  the  rtuantity  of  flour  made  w^as  118,G91  Fiourniadei 
^              -^                                                     *           the  Colony. 
and  U8,39G  tons  in  1890.     It  is  believed  that  these  figures 

ide  of  the  mark,  and  other  sourcee  of  information  give  the 

itiea  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  table^  and  these          ^m 

yJAQd  to  approximate  closely  to  tbe  truth  :—                                   ^^H 

^^^                   Flour  Manufactured.                                               ^^H 

K««r  Bouih  WaIo* 
WheftttnAtecL 

ImporteJ  Wh«*t  ,      Total  Whmi 
treated^          i           trcatod. 

ToUl  Flour                  ^^1 
made.                        ^^^H 

r 

Biubtlfc         1 

Bushola. 

BtiiheK 

Torui.                       ^^H 

n 

3,400,034 

108,006 

3,509,030 

^H 

12 

3,136*461 

629,841 

3,766,302 

75,326                 ^H 

»3 

3,733,171 

175.138 

3,908,309 

^H 

H 

3,^83,246 

418,434 

4,401,680 

88,033                 ^H 

B6 

3^927,273 

497,775 

4,425.048 

88,501                 ^H 

66 

2,402.057 

984.773 

3,386,820 

^H 

87 

4,460,  C29 

233,535 

4,C94,164 

93,883                ^H 

88 

3,975,030 

1,509,646 

6,484,676 

^H 

Be 

1,442,000 

2,605,130 

4,136,128 

86,150                ^H 

190 

6,049,000 

133,258 

6,182,258 

128,797               ^1 

le  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  mills  in  operation  in         ^^M 
3olony  for  the  last  ten  years :  —                                                           ^^M 

JOB 
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Mills  in  Operation,  1890. 


Year. 


Steam. 


No. 


Horse 
power. 


Water. 


No. 


Horw 
power. 


TotaL 


No. 


Horn 
power. 


EmploTci 


18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


148 
156 
145 
153 
152 
128 
122 
107 
101 
97 


2,806 

9 

2,929 

7 

2,759 

9 

3,109 

8 

3,026 

4 

2,602 

5 

2,721 

5 

2,844 

3 

2,611 

2 

2,325 

5 

95 
72 


66 
48 
48 
33 
27 
38 


157 
163 
154 
161 
159 
133 
127 
110 
103 
102 


2,963 
3,091 
2,847 
3,270 
3,185 
2,735 
2,848 
2,954 
2,713 
2,363 


685 
7W 
685 
662 
662 
571 
599 
62$ 
635 
5M 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  in  1881  one  windmill  of  ten- 
hoi-se  power,  and  one  horse-mill  of  two-horse  power  ;  in  1882  one 
windmill  of  ten-horse  power,  and  two  horse-mills  of  fourteen-horse 
power ;  and  in  1887  one  horse-mill  of  twelve-horse  power,  the 
hands  employed  in  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  tabla 


Donstant 
lemand  for 
labour. 


WAGES. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  Colonies,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  has  created  a  demand  for  labour 
of  all  kinds,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  coDsttnt 
accession  of  labourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  whid 
has  been  continuous  for  many  years,  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  i*ate  of  wages  much  higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in 


\ 
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5.  The  wave  of  depression  which  affected  most  coun- 
y  1885-8  did  not  leave  this  Colony  untouched,  and  the 
lasses  shared  largely  in  the  general  suffering.  Although 
rate  of  wages  sanctioned  by  the  various  labour  organi- 
wed  no  decline,  the  actual  amount  which  workmen  were 
iccept  in  most  trades  was  below  these  rates.  The  slight 
)ro8perity  which  appeal's  to  have  set  in  has  had  a  bene- 
,  and  the  following  rates  may  be  taken  as  now  current 
ny:— 

3s  of  Wages  of  various  Trades,  ifec,  during  1890.  Wagct  accepted 

Metal  Workers, 

orkers  9/-            per  day  of  8  hours. 

8/- to    9/-  „  S  „ 

strikers  6/- to    8/-  „  8  „ 

8    9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

rs  9/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

IS  9/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

ron  workers 9/-  „  8  „ 

rs  7/- to    8/-  „  8  „ 

3 9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

7/- to    8/-  „  8  „ 

■on  workers 9/-  „  8  „ 

«    9/'4to  10/8  „  8  „ 

I  iron  trailes)  ...  6/- to    8/-  ,,  8  „ 

9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

Brs 9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

8/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

i)   9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

(  6/- to  10/-  „  9  „ 

Timber  Workers. 

%I-Ui\\l-       per  day  of  8  hours. 

8/- to  11/-  „         8     „ 

9/- to  10/-  „  9     „ 

H   8/-  „  8     „ 

"s   8/-  „  8     ,, 
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Building  Trades  (Gerierdl), 

Bricklayers 9/- to  11/-  per  day  of  8  bourt. 

Gasfitters   10/-  „         8     „ 

Labourers  (builders) 8/-  „         8     „ 

Painters 9/- to  10/-  „         8     „ 

Plasterers 10/- to  11/-  „          8     „ 

Plumbers 9/- to  10/-  „          8     „ 

Stonemasons 9/-toll/-  „          8     „ 

Slaters 10/-  „         8     „ 

Leather  Workers, 
Bootmakers — 

Foremen  60/-  to  70/-  per  week  of  50  hours. 

Makers  (piece)  35/- to  60/-  ,,            60    „ 

Finishers  (piece)    40/- to  60/-  „            50    „ 

Clickers  40/- to  55/-  „            60    „ 

Sole-cutters   40/- to  65/-  „            60    „ 

Machinists  (females) 17/- to  25/-  „            60    „ 

Improvers    6/- to    8/-  ,,            50    „ 

Tiers-off  (girls) 2/6  to    7/6  „            60    „ 

Apprentices  (boys)  12/- to  15/-  „            60    „ 

Curriers 45/-  ,,            54    „ 

Hamessmakers 45/-  „            54    „ 

Portmanteau-makers   36/- to  40/-  „            64    ,, 

Saddlers 40/- to  50/-  „            54    „ 

Tanners 45/-  „            64    „ 

Warehousemen 57/6  „            60    „ 

Stationery^  PrirUing^  dec. 

Bookbinders 8/- to  11/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Compositors  10/-  „     piecework,  1,1 

1/2  per  1,000;  1/8  per  hour  overtime. 

Engravers  (metal)    60/-  to  80/-  per  week  of  54  hour& 

„          (wood) 50/- to  60/-  „            64    „ 

Lithographers  10/- to  12/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Pressmen     9/- to  10/-  ,,          8    ,, 

Stationers  10/- to  12/-  tf          8    „ 

Stereotypers 9/- to  10/-  „         8    „ 

Warehousemen 60/-  to  80/-  per  week  of  48  hooFi. 
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Woollen  Cloth  Mamc/actory, 

Hours. 

3  and  spinners  (man) £1  10/-  to  £2  per  week  50 

„      (boys) 8/- to  14/-             „         60 

rs  (women,  on  piece) 17/- to  30/-          „    '    60 

(boys,          „        ) 15/-to20/-          „        60 

and  winders  (women)    15/- to  20/-          ,,         60 

(girls)   8/- to  13/-            „        60 

3rs(men)  £1  10/- to  £2        „         60 

(boys) 15/-                       „         60 

crashers  (men) ...  £1 15/- to £2  5/-  „         60 

sorters(men)  £1  15/- to  £2  5/-  „         60 

dyers  (men) , £1  15/- to £25/-  „         60 

Clothiers, 

I  (order)— cutters    £4  to  £4  10/-       „         48 

journeymen  (piece)..  £2  7/- to  £4         ,,         48 

pressers  (piece) £3  to  £4               ,,        48 

tailoresses  (piece)  ...  15/- to  30/-          „        48 

apprentices  (girls)...  2/6  to  12/6            „         48 

(boys)...  6/- to  20/-           „        48 

(slop)— cutters  (males) £3  to  £5                „        48 

,,        foremen  (examiners)..  £3  to  £4               ,,         48 

„         pressers  (piece) £2  10/- to  £3 10/- „         48 

„         trumners   £1 10/- to  £3  10/- „        48 

„         machinists  (males)  ...  £2  5/- to  £4          „         48 

„                „            (females)  15/- to  £2             „         48 

,,         finishers 18/- to  £2             „         48 

„        improvers 7/6  to  17/6            ,,        48 

„        apprentices   2/6  to  10/-            „         48 

„        complete        (manual 

labour) 25/- to  £2  15/-    „         48 

•s' assistants £2  to  £5                „         60 

■8 8/-  to  10/-  perday 54 

i-makers    8/-                     „             54 

nakers — cutters  £4  to  £7         per  week 48 

„             machinists   (females)  12/6  to  £1 2/6       „        48 

,,              improvers  (females)..  6/- to  12/6            „         48 

lakers — cutters  and  Otters  ...  £2  to  £7                ,,        48 

heads  of  tables    £1  5/-to  £1  15/-  „        48 

„             skirtdrapers  £1  10/- to £2 10/- , 48 
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Clothiers- 

-continued. 

Hona. 

Di-essmakers— bodice  hands 

n/-to20l-   per  week 

„  .          skirt  hands 

12/- to  18/- 

>»        ...... 

,,             sleeve  hands    

12/-  to  18/- 

»»        ...... 

Milliners— head  milliners  and  sales- 

women   

£2  to  £5 
10/-  to  £1  5/- 

>»        

»f        

„          trimmers  

,,          improvers 

5/-  to  10/- 

>»        

,,          apprentices  

Nil  to  2/6 

»»        

Underclothing  and  White  Sewing- 

cutters  

£1  16/.to£2  10y 

»f        

,,      forewomen   

£1  to  £1  10/- 

»»        

„      machinists    

10/-  to  20/- 

»f        

,,      apprentices  

2/6  to  5/- 

»»        

,,      home  workers 

10/-  to  £1  5/- 
rink  Supply. 

>»        

Food  and  D 

Bread-bakers — foremen    » 

£3  to  £4 

»»        

„             journeymen 

£2  10/-  to  £3 

»>        ...... 

„             general  hands 

£2  to  £2  6/- 

»»        

„              apprentices 

10/-  to  £1  5/- 

»»        

Tjastrv-cooks    

£2  10/- to  £3 
£3  to  £4 

Biscuit-makers— foreman 

»»        

,,            bakers    

£2  10/-  to  £3 

»>        • 

„             heads  of  departments 

£2  5/- to  £2  15/- 

t»        

,,             general  hands  (male) 

£15/-to£l  15/- 

■  >f        

,,              females 

12/-  to  £1  5/- 

»»        

boys  

7/6  to  12/6 

i»        

Butchers— slaughtermen  

£2 10/- to  £3  10/-, 

„          shopmen  

30/-  to  £2  per 
board)  ,.* 

week  (with 

Ws 

15/-  to  £1  per 

week  (with 

board  and  residence) 

Confectioners— foremen    

£3  to  £3  10/-per  week 

,,            general  hands 

25/-  to  35/- 

„            storemen 

20/-  to  35/- 

„ 

,,            apprentices 

5/-  to  20/- 

„       ..... 

(irocers'  assistants 

£1  10/-  to  £2 

„        

Millers 

£4 

Mill  hands  

£2  to  £2  10/- 

Fishermen   

£lto£3 

CURRENT  WAGES. 

Food  and  Drink  Supply — continued. 
Gardeners,  Market. 

£1  to  £2  per  week  (with  board) 

16/-to£l        „ 

Marithne  Fursitiis, 

i    £8  per  month,  48  houi 8  per  week 

lers  &  Deck-hands  £7  ,,        48         „ 

first £2()  per  month,   no  fixed  time 

specified. 

second £16  ,,  „ 

£9  „         48  hours  per  week 
1/3              per  hour,   no  fixed  time 

specified, 
oiistant  hands    . . .  50/-  per  week  of  60  hours, 

nd    engineers    of 

boats    o.")/-  ft  90    „ 

10/-  per  day,  54  hours  per  week. 

£7  per  month,  48  hours  per  week 

£4  to  £12  „        48 

Jiirers  1/-  to  1/6  per  hour,  48  hours  per  week. 

steamers 15/-  to  22/-        per  week  of  48  hours. 

Coaching, 

36/- to  50/-       per  week  of  70  hours. 

ctors 15/- to  20/-  „  „ 

roily  men 40/-  for  one  horse,  2/6  for  every  additional, 

70  hours, 
sensed ) 20/-  witli  board  and  lodging,  36/-  if  without, 

70  hours. 

8/- to  9/-         per  day,  48  hours  per  week. 

36/-  per  week  of  72  hours. 

Attendance  and  Service. 
Males. 

20/- to  40/- per  week,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 

20/-to30/- 

20'- 

20/- to  60/-  r,  !» 

15/- to  20/- 
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Aitendanee  and  Service— continued. 


Gardeners  20/- to  90/- per  week,  with  board  and  lodgmg, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 

Gardeners'  Labourers 15/-  to  20/-  „  „ 

Scullery 15/to20/-  „  „ 

Waiters 20/- to  25/- 

Female. 

Barmaids    20/- to  30/-  „  „ 

Cooks 25/-  „  „ 

General  Servants 10/- to  18/-  „  „ 

Housemaids  12/- to  16/-  ,,  „ 

Laundresses  16/- to  20/-  „  ,, 

Nursemaids   7/- to  10/-  ,,  ,» 

Waitresses 14/- to  20/-  „ 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Pursuits. 

Agricultural  Labourers   £30  to  £50  per  annum,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

Boundary  Riders £40  to  £50  „  „ 

Bush  Carpenters  ,..     £40  to  £50  „  „ 

Cooks  (Station) £30  to  £50  „  „ 

Farm  Hands  £30  to  £50  „  „ 

Fellmongers  7/6  per  day,  55  hours  per  weeL 

Fencers £40  to  £50  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 
Married  Couples  (wife  cook).     £65  to  £80  „  „ 

,,  ,,  (husband 

cook)   £75  to  £100  „ 

Shearers 20/-  per  100  sheep,  no  fixed  time  specifie«l 

Stockmen   £40  to  £60    per  annum,  with  keep,  no  fii»l 

time  specified. 

Winegrowers  £70  to  £100  „  „ 

Wool- scourers   . .  7/6  per  day,  or  in  piecework  1  Jd.  to  1  Jd.  per 

lb.,  no  fixed  time  specified. 
Wool-sorters 20/- per  1 ,000  fleeces,        ,, 

Miscellaneous  Trades,  Hour. 

Basket-makers— journeymen  (piece).     £2  to  £2  10/-  per  week ^ 

,,                apprentices 7/- to  15/-        ,,             4S 

(blind)          15/- to  30/-      „              48 

Bellows-makers £2  10/-              ,,              5* 


CIJBBENT  WAGES. 
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Miacellaneotis  Trades — continued, 

Idera — ^joumeymen  8/- to  10/- per  day        

bodybuilders   8/- to  9/-        „  

wheelmakera 8/- to  9/-        „  

painters     8/- to  10/-       „  

trimmers   8/- to  10/-      ,,  

apprentices   6/- to  20/- per  week     

generally  piece-work)   £2  15/-  per    week  (average 

earnings)  

ictories— foremen £2  10/-  to  £3  10/-  per  week. 

bottle  washers  ...     £1  10/- to  £2  „  

bottlers £1  10/- to  £2  „   

wirers £1  16/-  „   

carters    £2  to  £3  „  

storemen    £2  to  £2  10/-  „  

boys       10/-to£l  „  

nelters— overseers 12/- per  day  

mechanics  9/-  to  11/- per  day        

laboarers    7/- to  10/-      „  

smelters 7/- to  12/-      „  

rks — overseers    £3  10/- per  week  

cokenien  (piece)    10/- per  day  

machine  men    7/- to  8/- per  day          ..  ... 

bagmen 6/-  ,,  

labourers   7/- to  8/-    „  

Jghting — engineers  £4  to  £5  per  week 

stokers   £2  to  £2  10/-  per  week 

lamp  inspectors..     £3  to  £3  5/-         „        

day  labourers    ...       1/- per  hour  

boys    15/- to  25/- per  week    

£8 — stokers 9/- to  11/- per  day  

service  layers  9/- to  12/-      „        

inspectors  of  meters  ...     £3  to  £4  per  week 

labourers 6/- to  8/- per  day 

boys  10/- to  15/- per  week    

iron  mechanics    ...     10/- to  12/- per  day  

;ers — general  hands   £2  to  £2  10/- per  week 

boys    10/- to  15/-  , 

isers  £2  to  £3  per  week 

8/- to  10/- per  day  

1 6/-  to  8/-    „    


Hours. 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

44 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

54 

60 

72 

48 

48 

72 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

54 

54 

54 

48 

54 

56 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

54 

48 

48 
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Miscellaneous  Trades — continued. 

Lime  Burners — general  hands 7/- to  8/-  per  day  ft 

„  labourers*. 61-ioll-        „        U 

Perambulator-makers    7/- to  9/-        „        

Photographers    £4  perweek 

„  assistants 30/- to  £2  per  week  

Potters 8/-  to  10/-  per  day  

Quarrymen  10/- per  day    

Soapmakers— stillmen   8/4  per  day    

„  soapmakers £3  to  £4  per  week 

„  candlemakers 6/8  to  10/- per  day  

„  labourers 6/8  to  7/6        „        U 

boys 1/8  to  5/-        „        « 

Sweeps 30/-  to  40/-  per  week. 

Tobacco  operatives— twisters  £1  8/-  to  £2  10/-  per  week     M 

„  plug  hands,  &c  £1  5/-  to  £2  „    ...     H 

,,  pickers     and 

strippers 10/- to  18/-  „    ... 

,,  plug    coverers 

(females) 15/- to  £1  1/-  „    ...     « 

Venetian  Blind  makers £1  15/-  to  £2  10/-       „    ...     * 

Watchmakers £2  15/- to  £3  15/-      „    ... 

Furniture,  Bedding,  &c. — 

Cabinet-makers  (piece) £2  10/- to  £3  5/-      „    ...     •' 

„  (weekly  wage)  £2  5/-  to  £3  „    ...     • 

(Chinese) £1  to  £1  15/-  „    ...     » 

French-polishers  (piece)    £2  10/- to  £3  5/-      „    ...     ^ 

(wages) £2  5/- to  £3  „    ...     « 

Machinists   £2  10/- to  £3  „    ...     • 

Chair-makers  £2  10/- to  £3  „    ...     •' 

Engineers    £2  to  £3  10/-  „    ...     ^ 

Wire  mattress-frame-makers   ...  £1  10/- to  £1  15/-     ,,    ...     ^i 

„  makers   £1  5/-  ,,    •••     *i 

Bedding  hands    £1  5/- to  £1  15/-      „    ...     ^ 

Upholsterers  (piece)  £2  10/- to  £3  „    ...     ^ 

(wages) £2  5/- to  £2  15/-       „    ...     « 

Carpet-sewers  (females) 12/- to  20/-  „    ...     ^^ 

Mattress-makers  (females)    15/- to  25/-  „    ...      •] 

Upholstresses  10/- to  25/-  „    ...     ♦] 

Chinese  cabinet-makers    30/-  per  week  (with  board 

and  lodging) 
Sand-paper       men,       polishers 

(Chinese) 20/- to  26/- per  week  (with 

board  ana  lodging)     ... 


CURRENT  WAGES. 
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Miscellaneous  Trades — continued, 

-  Hours. 

i  (piece) 9/- to  1 1/-  per  day   48 

setters,  and  burners...     7/6                    „         48 

£2  to  £2  10/- per  week    ...  48 

urers 7/6  per  day 48 

15/- to  25/- per  week   48 

rivers    £2  to  £2  10/-    „           48 

Municipal  Employees  (City). 

ll/6per  day  (finding  horse)  44 

8/- to  11/-      „•        44 

7/-to8/-        „        44 

8/- to  9/-        „        44 

street  traffic  g/- to  9/-        ,,         44 

8/- to  10/-      , 48 

8/-                   , 48 

•8    4/2  to  8/-        „         48 

•8  (piece)  2/6  to  3/- per  cubic  yard..  54 

- £1  10/-  to  £2  per  week 48 

State  Railway  Employees, 

9/- to  12/2  per  day  48 

•trikers 7/6  to  $16        „        48 

9/- to  12/2      „         48 

£22/- per  week 65 

« 9/- to  11/- per  day  48 

8/8  to  11/-      „         48 

lers    10/- to  11/4      „         48 

imers 10/- to  10/8       „         48 

ine 5/- to  7/-        „         55 

•s  (locomotive) 11/- to  15/-      „         55 

(stationary)  7/6  to  10/-      „         55 

7/6                  „        48 

8/- to  10/-      , 48 

9/- to  13/-      „        48 

£240  to  £450  per  annum...  48 

9/-              perday  48 

9/- to  11/-      „        65 

7/- to   7/6      „        48 

lignalmen 7/- to  10/-      „        65 

56 


8/-to!l/- 


»rs  £150  to  £400  per  annum,  no 

fixed  time  specified. 
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State  Railway  Employ  St — continued. 

Waggon  builders 9/6  to  10/4  per  day 

Watchmen £2  2/- to.£2  5/-per  week. 


Minirig. 

Coal — (Northern  mines) — 

Miners,  piece-work,  average      4/2  per  ton 

Overmen  (underground)     ...  12/-  to  15/-  per  day 

Depnty  overmen 8/6  to  12/-      „ 

Shiftmen     6/6  to  10/-      „ 

Onsetters  6/6  to  10/-      „ 

Bankers  off  6/- to  10/-      „ 

Screenmen  6/6  to   8/- per  day 

Engine-drivers 10/- to  12/-      „   * 

Enginemen  and  firemen   ....      7/- to    9/-      „ 

Screen  overmen   10/-  ,, 

Overmen  (overground)   10/- to  12/-      „ 

PUte-layers 9/-  to  10/-      „ 

Furnace-men 7/- to   8/-      „ 

Hamessmaker 8/-  „ 

Packers 2/6  to 

Wheelers  6/- to 

Water-bailers  3/^  to 

Horse-drivers   3/6  to 

Stablemen 7/-  to 

Labourers 6/-  to 

Flatters 4/-  to 

Trappers    2/- to 

Boys 2/- to 

(Southern  mines) — 
. ,        Miners  (2/6  to  3/-  per  ton) . . .       8/-  to 

Gold £2  10/- per  week       ^ 

Silver-mining,  Broken  Hill — 
Mechanics  and  Surface  Hands. 

Engineers 10/-  to  12/-  per  shift  of  8  Iwwri 

Carpenters  10/- to  12/-  „  .. 

Blacksmiths 10/- to  12/-  „ 

,,  strikers   8/4  „  m 

Engine-drivers  (hoisting) 10/- to  11/-  „    "  »» 

Firemen   8/4  to    9/-  „  .» 

Fitters 10/- to  12/- 

Machine  men  (shop)  9/- to  10/-         „  i> 


4/- 
7/- 
8/- 
8/- 
8/- 
8/- 
6/6 
3/- 
4/- 

9/- 
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Mining — contintced, 

ers  12/-  per  shift  of  8  hours. 

9/- to  10/- 

10/- 

rs 8/4tol0/- 

vers 8/4  „  ,, 

I  (aU) 8/4 

3/- to   7/6 

10/- 

ilers 9/-  „  „ 

10/- 

heelers 9/-  ,,  „ 

ergroiind  Hands. 

!6  hours  on  Sun-  HO/-  „  „ 

day  to  constitute  > 
a  shift  work  )  10/10  „  „ 

1  plat  men   9/-  ,,  ,, 

8/4 

-dressing  Hands. 

hers 10/-  „  „ 

tners 9/-  „  „ 

ders  9/-  „  „ 

rivers 10/-  ,,  „ 

.  — All  time  worked  over  eight  (8)  hours  per  day  to  be  paid  for 
of  time  and  a  quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted). 

Hours. 
£2  10/- per  week    44 

)cction  of  the  preceding  table  at  once  reveals  the  fact  Comparatively 
ibouring  classes  in  this  community  are  far  in  advance  of  wages, 
w-workmen  in  older  countries,  in  other  respects,  besides 
[question  of  better  wages.     In  nearly  all  departments  of 
J  daily  toil  is  restricted  to  eight  hours,  and  though  there 

•     ,..  1       !•     '        B  Eight-hour 

utory  recognition  of  this  time  as  the  limit  of  a  man  s  system  genondij 

adopted. 

is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Dlonies.  Labour  organizations  and  trades'  unions  are 
ly  strong  in  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Every  year  a  day  is  set  apart  in  these  colonies  by 
s  and  Labour  Councils  for  the  public  celebration  of  the 
a  of  the  eight-hour  system  ;  and  the  State  countenances 
istration  by  making  the  day  a  public  holiday. 
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GO  VERNMENT  EM  PLC  TEES. 

The  Groyernment  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  considerable  &ctor  ii 
the  labour  market,  as  it  employed  no  less  than  24,709  per 
manent,  and  1,258  temporary  officials  during  1889,  indudiiig 
the  police  and  defence  forces,  and  all  persons  receiving  remunera- 
tion from  the  State.  These  officials  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  five  classes,  as  in  the  following  summary,  which  shows  the 
number  and  salaries  of  all  officers,  distinguishing  the  permanent 
officers  from  those  temporarily  employed  : — 

Persons  employed  by  the  State,  1889. 


Departments. 


Permanent 
Officem.     ' 


Permanent 
Salaries. 


Commercial    I  14,996 

E<lucational    '  4,119 

Police  and  Defence  |  2,226 

Gaols  and  Asylums  |  843 

Persons  partly  paid  hy  the: 

vState    !  1,200 

AllOthci-s  ;  l,.32r> 


£ 

2,112,064 

507,584 

362,207 

102,741 

18,000 
380,309 


Total  .  j     24,709     |  3,482,905 


The  first  division  comprises  the  commercial  and  revenue  yieiii- 
ing  departments,  the  details  of  which  are  thus  stated  : — 
Commercial  and  Revenue-yielding  Departments. 


Departments. 


Permanent 
Officers. 


Pennanent 
iSalarit». 


Temporary  '  TempraUT 
OffioerH.     ,     SaluiA 


Kailways |      11,091 

PoHt  Offices 

Lands,  survey,  sales,  &c. . . . 

\\'ater  and  Sewerage    

Customs  

Hail>ours  and  Rivers    

Marine  Board     

lioval  Mint 


Total. 


£ 

1,091 

1,483,000 

2,138 

287,712 

818 

162,465 

198 

32,000 

•200 

49,541 

287 

50,660  , 

221 

36,975 

43 

9,711 

14,996    12,112,064 


692 

30.288 

78 
185 
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next  two  clauses — Education,  mul  Police  and  Defence 
es— have  no  temporary  appointments.     The  details  of  thone 
.  follow  : — 


fiducmtioii. 

1 

Police  and  Defence. 

]>«I»ltiiienl            Omccrs.    Salaries.  1 

1 

Offlcew. 

BAlariflt. 

lie  lustniction,.. 
aey  Univeraity... 

^      1 
4.042    4iiiK24*2 

77      i".LM2 

Police 

Defences.,,. 

1,585 

mi 

£ 

288,452 

73J65 

Total ,. 

4,119    507,584 

Totol 

2/22*> 

362/207 

*lje  fourtli  division  indudes  gaols  and  penal  eatabliahments, 
pitals  and  ajijlums  fur  the  inaiine,  <S:c.jas  well  -da  reformatories 
'.  industrial  schools*     The  particulajra  of  tbese  institutions  are 
I  given : — 

Graol  sand  A  sy  1  uiii  s , 


1 

^•ols  iitnl  Penal  EstaHJahmenta 

to»pitai»  and  Aayluioa 

iidnfltml  and  Hefortnatory  Schools 

k          ToUl  

Officers.     1    Salaries. 

Tciuponuj' 

Tempomry 
BalikHei. 

457             64J90 

358            34,43» 

28             3,503 

9 

i 

£ 

«52 
132 
150 

843 

102,741 

H 

1,234 

laas  5  consists  mainly  of  country  poHtmastere,  who  are  only 
tly  paid  by  the  State.  There  were  1,2*)0  of  these  in  round 
aber»,  and  thoy  received  £18,000  from  the  Government. 
last  division  includes  the  Clovernnr,  ministers  of  rcllE^ion  in 
^ipt  of  State  pay,  judges,  and  civil  servants  not  included  in 
I  above.  There  were  1,325  permanent  officers  in  this  class, 
\h  i*a1rtries  amounting  to  £380,309  ;  the  temporary  appoint- 
n«nttf  amounted  to  289,  with  salaries  to  the  sum  of  4*13,751. 
■[further  illustrating  the  important  part  played  by  the  State  as 
m  employer  of  labour,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  there  are 
ully  5,500  hands  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
i,  while  at  times  the  number  bae  reached  9^000. 
2  z 
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STEAM  POWER. 

The  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transport 
and  other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  141,300  horse-power,  or 
horse-power  for  every  thousand  persons,  a  rate  comparing 
unfavourably   with   other  countries,   as   will   be  seen  from 
subjoined    statement    computed    from    Mulhall's    Dictionair 
Statistics  : — 


(Jonntzy. 


Steam  power 

Per  1,000  oft* 

employed. 

popufailioo. 

H.p.  Thousands. 

ttp. 

9,200 

250 

4,520 

110 

6,200 

130 

2,240 

30 

2,150 

50 

830 

30 

740 

40 

•  810 

140 

340 

80 

14,400 

•240 

141 

1             129 

United  Kingdom.. 

France  

Germany  

Russia   

Austria 

Italy  

Spain 

Bel^um    

Holland     

United  States  

New  South  Wales 


Value  of 
machinerv. 


Of  the  total  power  employed  in  the  Colony,  by  far  the  ^'^ 
portion  Ls  derived  from  steam.  The  amount  used  in  niana^ 
tories  is  24,662  horse-power,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  tte  to» 
employed,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  workfd  bjtBi» 
power  is  estimated  at  £i,526,821.  The  value  of  land  »8^ 
buildings  devoted  to  works  and  manufactories  may  be  apF'^ 
mat(;]y  set  down  at  £7,076,219,  which,  with  the  sum  set<»^ 
for  plant,  would  make  the  total  invested  in  these  industries 
much  as  £11,603,040  for  plant,  land,  and  buildings. 

The  services  for  which  steam  power  is  used  are  shown  ui  ^'' 
following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  land  and^ 
transport  absorb  78,900  horse-power,  or  nearly  56  per  cent 
the  total  hor^e-power  consumed.     The  information  with  reg>w* 


TKADE   UNIONS. 


[Dfuiu^ctiireB  and  transport  is  fairly  exact,  but  la  only  approximate 
for  the  other  industries : — 


IndiBtriai  anplogriiiflr  power* 


Hone-power. 


ItanulMTtiiTes,  kc 

iLsbd  transport...........  ... 

[W»ter  transport 

Aifrieultaral  and  Pastoral 

^    L,     .   toidastriea , 


27,200 

2D;200 

]3,3f>0 

12,300 

9,000 


Ul,300 


THABE  UNIONS, 
Theauhjectof  Trade  Unionism  has  been  dealt  with  by  kfjislation  Lcfiisi»tion  on 

•*  -^      ^  Trade  Union*. 

Qtuy  one  instance  in  tlji.s  Colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of 

Hi     This    measures  comniences   by   enacting  that  the  purpose 

mny  trade  union  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 

uder  it^  members   liable  for  conspiracy   or  otherwise^   merely 

it  is  in  restraint  of  trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  shall  any 

it  be  made  void  or  voidable.     It  is  declared  that  nothing 

,  tlie  Act  shall  enable  any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 

respect  to  a^eeraents  between  the  members  themselves  of  a 

de  union   with   reference  to  the  terms  upon  wliich  they  shall 

business,   en»ploy,   or  be  employed,  or  for  tbe  recovery 

Sillli9Cijpttons,  jx^naltieB,  or  applications  of  the  funds  to  certain 

iwJ  purposes.     At  the  same  time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed 

U>  make  such  agreements  unlawful*     Neither  the  Friendly  Societies 

Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  are  to  apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can 

thry  be  regisiej^  under  those  Acts.     Provision  is  made,  however,  BeffistratlMu 

for  til©  fegigtration  of  such  tra<le  unions  under  the  present  Act, 

provided  always  that  if  one  of  the  purposes  of  such  trade  union 

b<*   unlriwfid   the  registration  shall   be  void.      The  Registrar  of 

Fnp4jdly  Societies  is  matle  registrar  of  trade  unions,  and  provisions 

!  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees,  treasurers,  (fee,  for  the 
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establishment  of  rules,  the  preparation  of  annual  retut 
dissolution  or  amalgamatiou,  change  of  nam<^,  and  other  ir 
The  term  "  Trade  Union '  is  deHned  to  mcsan  "  any  combi 
whether  temporazy  or  permanent,  for  Filiating  the  re 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and 
men,  or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing  reel 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  businesSi  whethfl 
combination  would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  ] 
have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combin&ti 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  itfi  purjxjses  being  in  restn 
trade/'  Few  of  the  Trade  Uniona  have  oomplied  with  th 
visions  of  the  Act  I'elative  to  retunis,  consequently  particu] 
regard  to  their  membership  cannot  be  given  with  any 
At  the  middle  of  1890  the  number  of  Societies  r^h 
ninety-five. 


IMPORTATION  OF  LABOUR. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  St 
has  been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  t 
facturers  of  the  Colony  ■  in  fact  almost  all  the  artisaafl 
labourers  who  have  arrivetl  here  within  the  last  few 
been  those  who  have  left  the  other  Australasian  Coioni| 
hope  of  improving  their  position  in  New  South  We 
question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has  not  been  la 
with  by  legislation  in  this  Colony.  The  chief  enact  men 
subject  is  the  Agreements  ValidatiDg  Act,  39  Victor 
which  provides  that  agreements  matle  in  any  place 
Colony,  for  a  jicTiod  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years^  «i» 
as  binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  enUu^ 
witbin  the  Colony,  provided  tliat  the  contract  or  agreement  i 
have  been  made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  soron  M 
duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Governor  and  ] 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 
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its  law  relatmg  to  the  registration  of  inventions  and  improve- 

Ite  has  been  in  force  since  1855^  but  it  is  only  witliiu  recent 

that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  used  to  any  great 

mt.      In  1887  the  law  was  amended,  and  the  fees  reduced  to 

I  nominal  sum  of  £5  for  Letters  Patent,  and  j£2  for  a  certificate 

provisional  protection,  which  latter  may,  if  application  be  made 

lin  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  into  a  patent 

^the  payment  of  an  additional  £'X     The  reanlt  has  been  that 

businesa  of  tlie  Patent  Office  has  greatly  increased.      The 

sntions  registered  io  181)0  were  for  the  most  part  not  local  but 

1,  and  this  feature  has  marked  tlie  operations  of  the  Patent 

Ice  since  its  inception.    The  following  is  the  business  transacted 

1855:-^ 

Iters  of  Registration  and  Assignment**  thereof  for  Inventions 
or  Iraprovementa  registered* 


IJIjeralltj  of 
the  Iaw. 


f^,_ 

No.  of  Registmtions. 

Yew. 

Ko.  of  Bjeifittniti 

ova. 

Pateute. 

meiiU. 

TotaL 

PHtenti. 

Aatign- 

mmita. 

Toial 

iS55 

.t 

1873 

43 

8 

49 

\SS6 

I 

1874 

39 

21 

60 

mi 

...... 

1 

1875 

34 

16 

60 

IBS 

•*.t*. 

10 

1876 

44 

18 

62 

fM 

IL 

1877 

62 

27 

89 

fSS 

10 

1878 

45 

19 

64 

1801 

..•♦.. 

Vi 

187^ 

57 

16 

73 

2862 

.♦*».• 

14 

IHm 

89 

23 

112 

|603 

IS 

4 

22 

1881 

113 

13 

126 

Essi 

15 

2 

17 

1882 

129 

21 

150 

1886 

15 

5 

20 

1883 

149 

24 

173 

1868 

20 

J 

25 

1884 

153 

29 

212 

■107 

20 

4 

24 

1885      !     161 

27 

18S 

Hb 

21 

2 

2.1 

1880          203 

31 

234 

IHi 

27 

5 

32 

1887        •545 

44      , 

589 

1870 

^ 

4 

36 

1888      1  •742 

50      ! 

792 

1871 

27      , 

f] 

32 

vm9 

*imi 

84 

m} 

1872 

43 

5 

48 

1890 

•768 

102 

870 

'  Provlalonjiil  protoct 

on  and  letters  pAteiiL 

The  1 

lew  law 

came  i 

into  fon 

;e  on  31  f 

t  July, 

in    188 

7.     Tlie  o,icrfty<Mif  flf 

umber  of   certificates    of   Provisional  Protection   and    Letters 
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Patent  applied  for  duriog  1890  was  232  and  536  respecd^V 
while  102  assignments  were  registered  daring  the  same  penL* 
Tlie  countries  from  which  applications  for  Patents  in  New 
Wales  were  received,  were  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain 145  Canada   1 

Germany    6  Cape  of  Good  Hope 1 

France 6  South  African  RepaUic  ...     1 

Belgium.. 2.  New  South  Wales    315 

New  Caledonia 1  NewZealand 43 

Sweden  2  Queensland 16 

Austria    1  South  Australia    27 

Portugal 1  Tasmania     5 

United  States 43  Victoria 150 

Argentine  Bepublic 1  Western  Australia   1 

Making  a  total  of  768  applications,  over  41  per  cent,  of  whicb 
were  made  by  persons  residing  in  the  Colony,  though  noi 
necessarily  for  inventions  perfected  in  New  South  Wales. 


COPYRIGHT. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  Colony  was  passed  on  Uth 
May,  1879,  and  became  law  on  Ist  July,  1879.  The  Act  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects  :— 
Part  I.  Literary,  Dramatic,  and  Musical  Works  ;  Part  11.  Fine 
Arts ;  Part  III.  Designs ;  Part  IV.    Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

R^itTfttion  of  Part  I  provides  for  the  registration*  of  copyright  in  books  or 
publications,  as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
for  every  new  edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter: 
and  also  for  the  registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing 
or  j>erforming  dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously 
printed  and  published  or  not  The  copyright  granted  in  this 
Colony  applies  only  to  works  first  published  here,  and  commences 
to  run  on  first  publication,  representation,  or  performance ;  but 
no  nMiiedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal  proceedings  taken  for  anything 
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1*^6  before  registration.  The  term  of  protection  is  42  years^  or  Period  of  wipy- 
^  life  of  tlie  author  plus  7  years,  whichever  is  the  longer  period* 
*<5thiTig  blasphemous,  seditious  or  libellous  is  entitled  to  be 
^L^t+  re^  nor  any  mere  advertisement  Literary  works  for  which 
^stration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to  the  Regitotrar  in  a 
Mnplete  state  as  published  \  but  dramatic  or  nmsical  works  may 
I  in  manuscript,  and  will  be  returned.  A  best  copy  of  the  first 
each  subsequent  e<lition  of  every  printed  **  book  *'  published 

Colony  must  be  delivered  within  two  months  of  publication  fl 

le  respective  Librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  of  the  H 

,ry  of  the  Univemty  of  Sydney.     The  penalty  for  default  in  f 

ring  Library  copies  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.     Library  copies  must  be  delivered 
ether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.     Lectures  receive  protection 

lut  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  Uje  requirements  of  fl 

Act;  but  lectures  are  public  jyroperty  if  delivered   in   any 
reraity,  Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any  public  foundation^ 
jy  any  individual,  by  \4rtue  of,  or  according  to  any  gift,  endow- 
or  foundation.     The  registration  fee  is  5a  and  the  fee  for 
cate,  if  one  he  required,  3s, 

II  gives  copyright  in  pnintingH,  drawings,  works  of  sculp-  Ciwrifirhi  (n 
and  engravingH,  including  the  design  thereof,  for   14  years, 

in  photography  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.     The  H 

to  he  paid   are: — Is.  for   photographs  and    chromogmphic  H 

I,   5s.    for   other  subjects,    and   38,    for  certificates.      Copy-  ■ 

;   in  a   work    of  fine   art    when  not    executed  under  com-  fl 

ion  does  not  necessarily  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  ^H 

irtist,  but  ceases  to  exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agree-  V 

\  between  tfie  fiarties  at  or  befom  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  I 

nal.     The  work  must  be  made  in  the  Colony,  and  he  new  and  I 

nul  to  entitle  it  to  copyright  H 

HI.   Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  >>e  obtained  Copyriifht  In 
and  original   designs,   not  previously  published  in   the 


»iy  or  elsewhere,  such  designs  being  for  articles  of  manufacture 


and  works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  works  of  utilitr,  orwuneij,  i 
or  otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  it«I  I 
hut  only  to  the  design  thei'eof;  consequently  it  docs  not  apptr] 
to  any  mechanical  action,  principle,  contrivances,  application.  €f| 
lulaptation,  or  to  the  material  of  which  the  article  is  composed, 
ailicles  which  are  capable  of  being  registered  are  divided 
Act  into  fourteen  classes,  two  years  protection  being 
some,  and  three  years  to  others.  Tlie  registration  fee  is 
shillings,  and  registered  designs  must  bear  a  n*gistration  roarlc 

Part  IV  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  mfttlwi 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  hkw,  adJ 
tran.siiii8si]>le  by  bequest,  and  sobject  in  case  of  intestacy  totkj 
same  law  of  distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in 
fourteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  ooa* 
flicting  character,  and  exteiiKively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions. 
Under  the  **  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  <fc  50  Vic  t 
33,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together  with  the  Uraa 
of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  reciprocally  u^ 
]ilicable  to  Cri-eat  Britain  and  each  of  its  Dependencies,  and  to  tlit* 
coun tries  that  are  imrties  to  the  Convention,  with  their  Colonies 
namely :— Germany,  8pain,  France,  tlreat  Britain,  Hiiiti.  Honduras, 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  mi 
Tunis, — previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the  most  part  iV 
rogat'edr 


SSoiitt'eo*^-  Under  this   arrangement,  copyright,   when  registered  in  tb* 

jp**  country  of  origin,  is  covered  by  the  local  laws  within  that  counlrv, 


and  by  the  Imperial  Laws  and  the  convention  elsewhere.  Thiis^in 
order  to  seen  it  international  and  intercokinial  protection  for  a  copy- 
right registered  in  this  Colony,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  an 
International  Certificate  executed  by  the  Registrar  and  eonfinne<i 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  this  may  be  used  anywhere  vithin 
the  province  of  the  Union. 


JMi 
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he  total  number  of  registrations  of    copyright  effected   has 


During  1800. 

From  the 

passing  of  the 

Act  in  1879 

to 

31st  December, 

188a 

r  I.  Literature  : — 
Printing  and  publishing  right- 
Books    

27 
16 

.S05 

Periodicala 

Music    

165 
33 

Playright— 

Drama  

48 

Music 

r 

5 

Total 

44 

556 

r  II.  Fine  Arts  .— 

Painting 

2 
2 

4 

Drawing   

35 

Sculpture 

Engraving 

Photoffrai)hv    

11 
39 

130 
553 

Total 

54 

729 

r  IIL  DengnSf  d:c 

10 

336 

Grand  Total 

108 

1,621 
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PART  XXI. 


Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living. 


THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  in 
abundance  most  of  the  things  necessary  for  the  sustenanos 
of  human  life,  though  the  production  of  some  of  these  necessaiiei 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  while  others  are  obtained  in 
quantities  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  Consida>* 
ing  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of 
all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap  ;  and  articles  of  diet,  which  in  otho' 
countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of  luxuries,  are  in  New 
South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the  poorest  classes. 

Ccwt  of  fooda.  The  cost  of  providing  food  and  beverages,  other  than  intoxi- 

cants, consumed  in  the  Colony  during  1890  was  ^15,873,400. 
This  sura  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers  all 
charges,  except,  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer,  amounted  to 
£4,774,100,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  foods  and 
beverages  was  £20,047,500,  equal  to  £18  14s.  9Jd.  per  inhabi- 
tant, or  r2Jd.  daily;  excluding  intoxicants  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture per  inhabitant  is  £14  8s.  lAcL,  and  the  average  per  day  9Jd. 
Compared  with  the  cost  of  food  supply  in  other  countries  this 
sum  will  not  appear  considerable,  especially  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed  and 
wasted  in  this  Colony.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
the   Dictionai-y   of   Statistics,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure 
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lead  of  the  more  important  European  countries  and  of  the 
ed  States  : — 

Annual  expenditure  on  food,  including  liquors. 


Country. 

Per 

iDhabitftDt 

Country. 

Per 
Inhabitant. 

d  Kingdom 

)e            

£      8.    d. 
14    4    9 
12    4    6 
10  18    5 

5  19    7 

7  17    4 

6  4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  18  11 

Norway 

£     8.     d. 

9  15    0 

Denmark 

Holland   

11  14    0 

any            

10    8    0 

Tielgium   

12    3    1 

•ia    

Switzerland 

8  11    7 

Roumania 

6  10    0 

Servia  

6  10    0 

igal  

en 

United  States 

9  17    7 

Canada 

8    9    0 

le  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Colony  are  meat  and  ^^  <***  **' 
1,  the  retail  value  of  which  equals  about  39  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure  on  food.     The  following  is  the  approximate  cost 
e  main  articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

Retail  value  of  foods,  Jbc,  consumed,  1890. 

£ 

Bread 2,833,500 

Fresh  meat   3,350,500 

Vegetables  and  fruits 2,889,100 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  Ac 2,388,800 

Other  fann  produce... 6;{5,800 

Sugar 1,568,600 

Tea,  coflfee,  Ac 725,300 

Other  foods  and  beverages    1,481,800 

£15,873,400 

le  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annuall}'  required  Principal  article 

ich  member  of  the  community  is  estimated  to  be  as  follow  s : —  P^  head. 

Flour 260-0  lb. 

Rice   10-9  „ 

(Beef        ...     176  lb.   ) 
Meat  4  Mutton   ...      85  „    \ 271-0  „ 

(Pork,  Ac.         10  „    ) 

Potatoes    182-0,, 

Sugar 94-8  „ 

Butter   16-6  „ 

Cheese   4*3  „ 

Tea 108-8  oz. 

(Joffee    8*7  „ 
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For  the  year  1891  the  total  demand  of  the  Colony  (or  the  i)»»i| 

classes  of  food  will  be  ftpproximately  i— 

Flour  ..,...,... - ...  14Mf»taot 

Ric«..., ..- IS»r*«K>  ,, 

Beef.  .„ 101,000  „ 

Mutton    , 48,800  „ 

Pork  aufl  bacon ,»•  5,800  ,» 

PciUtoea ,...„.,  104,500  ,» 

Sugar  ...,  54,500  ,, 

Butter , O.oCiO  „ 

Cbeeae , 2,500  ,. 

Tea ....,.„•«,„,  8,000,000  Hi. 

Coffee  ,.,...*, 612.000  „ 

Tlie  production  of  wheat  in  the  Colony  is  not  yet  equal  to  tJ* I 
demands  of  tlie  population.     In  1890  the  deficiency  of  hompp^^ 
duction  was  about  1,833,000  bushels,  equal  to  37,400  tons  of  fm> 
or  23  per  cent  of  the  whole  reciuirements.      The  wheat  crtyij 
1889-90  was  the  largest  ei'er  harvested  in  New  South  Wa 
til  at  the  deficiency  to  be  made  goo<l  from  oatside  sou 
unprecedentedly  small     Bused  on  the  average  yearly  consua 
of  6*5  bushels  per  head,  the  demand  of  1891  will  he  7M 
bushels,    of  which  about   3,128,000  will  be  available  fvm^ 
harvest  of  the  Colony. 

Kice  and  oatmeal  are  the  only  other  articles  of  *vtv.^  y.^^l 
largely   consumed.     Rice   is   not  grow*n  in  the  Colony,  *a<i  **j 
quantity  required  is  imported  either  directly  or  indirecilf  i 
China   and    India.      The  htnd  adapted  for   the   ji^wth  d^ 
plant  in  New  South  Wule^s  is  not  very  extensive  in  area,  I 
probably  put  to  better  use.     Oatmeal,  though  manufiwtuiw| 
the  Colony,  is  also  hirgely  imported.     The  net  quanti^  ^^ 
from  abroad  during  1^90  amounted  to  38,940  cwt- 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  Colony  is  almost  indw 
of  external   assistance.     The  consumption  of  fresh  meat 
kinds  is  extremely  great,  and,  though  possibly  less  than  &l» 
neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  p?r  head  tWf 
any   other  country.     The  requirements  of    the  Colony  fof  ^ 
alone  amounted  in  1890  to  27C,067  head   of   cattle,  *^* 
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^P  of  sheep ;  and,  thougTi  the   supply  of  cattle  sufficient   to 

^P  the  demand  was  beyond  the  resources  of  tlie  Colony,  the  ^M 

Hber  of  *?heei>  available  for  market  very  largely  exceeded  even  ^M 

Hnumber  given  above,  and,  were  it   not  for  the  preference  ^M 

Beef    to   mutton ,   no  stock    need    have    Iwen    imported   for  ^M 

^khtering.  ^M 

Hie  swine  slauglitered  ftir  food  in  1890  numbered  lOJ^JSO^  and  pork  uid  htuem 
H  these  were  manufactured  7,429^971  lU  of  hacon  and  hams, 
^Mlance  being  consumed  as  pork.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and 
^B  inipoi*te<l  for  home  consumption  during  the  same  year  was 
^7,673  lb,,  so  that,  allowing  for  export,  the  total  eonsumptioa 
gwine  profhicts  was  9,761,6*29  lb. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  during  potatow.      _^ 

1^0  was  39,523  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from  the  fields  H 

'  tlie  Colony  was  only  50,096   tons.      The  net  imports  amount^  ^M 

lerefore,  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  tot^al  consumption,  a  result  due  not  ^M 

[  much  to  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  grow  this  crop  as  to  ^M 

Bow  prices  prevailing  for  some  years  in  the  local  markets.  ^M 

Bie  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Colony  is  enormous,  averaging  s\>gta.        ^| 

Bit  95  Bj,  per  head  during  each  year.     The  fields  of  the  Colony  ^M 

■uced  during  1890  about  19,617  tons,  or  34,238  tons  short  of  H 

Blocal  demand.     This  large  quantity  w  as  imported  principally  ^M 

H  QaeeDsland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    As  pointed  out  in  the  ^M 

Hioiia  pages  relating  to  agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the  Colony  ^M 

HeH  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane;  but  the  low  price  ^M 

Kh  sugar  brought  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  market  was  ^M 

Btcd  by  the  bounties  given  by  Germany  and  France,  made  the  ^M 

Kstry  unpn>fitablp,  and  the  cultivation  of  cane  was,  to  some  ^H 

Kilt,  neglectinb    The  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  ^M 

B  led  to  an  increase  of  cultivation  over  that  of  the  previous  ^M 

B,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  further  extension  in  1890,  but  ^M 

lari*A  under  cane  could  still  be  increased  72  i>er  cent*  before  the  ^M 

Buction  of  sugar  would  equal  the  local  demand,  ^M 
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FOOD  SUPPLY. 


Butter  and 
cheti6c. 


Toi  and  coffee. 


Food  consump* 
tion  in  Austrul 


The  year  1890  proved  very  encouraging  to  the  daixy  bram, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  was  suffidat 
to  meet  local  wants,  and  leave  a  small  balance  for  export  Tk 
amount  of  butter  made  during  1890  was  18,534,130  Ih.  andef 
cheese  4,796,567  lb.,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  va 
butter  281,341  lb.,  and  cheese  76,101  lb. 

The  quantity  of  the  beverages,  tea  and  coffee,  consumed  ii 
remarkably  large,  the  average  of  the  first-named  being  6  lb.  12  ol 
per  inhabitant,  and  of  the  latter  9  oz.  The  consumption  of  tei 
is  universal  throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  four  million  pesfb 
in  Australasia  probably  use  more  of  this  beverage  thsn  tk 
millions  who  inhabit  continental  Europe,  other  than  Bxak 
Though  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  part  of  New  South  Waki  m 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  no  systematic  attempt  has  beet 
made  to  grow  this  plant  The  coffee  berry,  especially  the  liberiu 
variety,  thrives  in  the  north  coast  district,  but  it  has  not  yet  bea 
cultivated  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  common  da* 
is  given  herewith  for  the  various  Colonies  of  Australasia.  It  ^ 
be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  varies  from  246 11^  * 
Queensland  to  454  lb.  in  New  Zealand,  the  average  consumptt* 
being  331:  lb.  per  head.  Kice  and  oatmeal  vary  greatly  in " 
quantity  used,  only  138  lb.  being  the  consumption  of  Sob» 
Australia,  as  against  32*4  lb.  in  Western  Australia.  The  use*; 
tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  the  consumption  being  largest » 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland — with  171  oz,  and  136* 
respectively.  Sugar  also  enters  largely  into  consumption,  * 
average  being  106  lb.  per  head  in  Victoria  and  95  lb.  in  ^^ 
South  Wales.  Coffee  is  not  a  favourite  beverage  in  Ausfr*!*^ 
the  consumption  being  not  quite  one-ninth  that  of  tea.  ItisB* 
most  largely  in  South  Australia,  where  the  annual  demand  amoa»* 
to  21  oz. 
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Consumption  of  Foods,  1890. 


Article. 


^ 

k 

1 

t^ 

» 

> 

390 

300 

18-9 

22-2 

182 

311 

94-8 

105 

6-8 

7-3 

8-7 

17-8 

4-3 

... 

16-6 

,  . 

33-7 

22  0 

176 

155 

85 

98 

10 

12 

£ 

& 


•d 

«1 

H 

^1 

A 

5zi 

390 

390 

362 

454 

13-8 

32-4 

16-2 

15-9 

210 

102 

509 

472 

96-9 

114 

96-3 

88 -Y 

5-6 

10-7 

7-2 

60 

20-8 

210 

12-2 

8-1 

4-5 

160 

330 

19  0 

361 

29-6 

60 

90 

... 

... 

150 

110 

I 

< 


Grain — 

Wheat lb. 

Rice   k    Oat- 
meal  lb. 

Potatoes  lb. 

8o£ar   lb. 

Tea  lb. 

Coffse  oz. 

Ch«ete lb. 

Butter lb. 

Salt  lb. 

Meat- 
Beef lb 

Mutton    lb 

Pork  &  Bacon,  lb 


246 

22-5 
242 
102 
8-5 

11-2 


463 

280 
90 


334 

18  0 
288 

95-8 
7  0 

130 
4-5 

160 

33  0 


The  consumption  per  head  of  potatoes  in  some  of  the  colonies 
ia  probably  less  than  the  foregoing  table  shows  ;  thus  in  the  case 
of  Tasmania  the  returns  show  a  consumption  of  509  lb.,  and  in 
New  Zealand  472  lb.  It  is  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some 
years  grown  in  excess  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market 
in  New  South  Wales  and  other  continental  Colonics  not  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  this  excess,  it  remains  unconsumed  or  is  given 
to  live  stock  and  poultry  ;  under  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  quantity  actually  entering  into  the  food  con- 
samption  of  the  population. 


Judged  by  the  standard  qf  food  consumed,  the  population  of  9"*"^*^  of  food 
New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Austral-  P«>n>«ri*y. 
asia,  must  appear  remarkably  prosperous.  Compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  this  will  most  clearly  appear  from  the  following 
table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 
referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  from  Mulhall's  Dic- 
tionary of  Statistics : — 


FOOD  SUPPLY. 


r  dyniuuU;  pOHcr 


Quantity  of  Food  Annually  Consumed  in  priadpal  Cooiiit 


Comitrj'. 


ftuperlohabiiaQt. 

" 

^  .    1 

1 

1 

«S 

a 

4' 

1 

«f    J 

1 

«"i 

£ 

2 

I* 


i 


United  Kingdom  ,,.    STS 

Franc©,... 540 

(lemijuiy 550 

Riii»«U  :.. 635 

Aiiirtm    .„•.,-...•....    460 

Itftly 400 

Spain 480 

Portugal 500 

Sweden    ..  ,„..  , 1  500 

Norway    «,.*.-.„.„.. I  440 

Denmark '  560 

Hcillanil    I  5<iO 

590 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
409 


Belgium 

Switzerliuid    *. 

RotmuuLta 

Servia 

United  iStates....... 

Canada 

New  Soutfi  Wales  . 


im 

75 

1» 

3g0 

77 

20 

8 

570 

64 

18 

8 

l,CriO 

51 

11 

5 

180 

61 

18 

7 

300 

26 

8 

4 

50 

71 

6 

3 

20 

49 

12 

3 

40 

62 

22 

11 

.100 

78 

13 

1**  \ 

5U0 

64 

22 

22 

410 

57 

35 

15 

820 

65 

27 

15  , 

i>aio 

62 

26 

11 

140 

82 

4 

9 

80 

84 

4 

9 

80 

150 

53 

20 

J70 

m 

45 

22 

600 

271  , 

»5 

21 

182 

40 

1      ^1 

uJ 

30 

m\  %mm 

17 

7H     i^ 

19 

1     ^^   ifl 

14 

28  ^^H 

18 

ao 

'^^^^H 

17 

e 

17 

18 

28 

112 

40 

144 

25 

140 

20 

210 
I43e 

... 

m 

•■« 

« 

.«> 

8 

m 

lOi 

40  ^ 

72 

34 

117 

Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list^  with  the  e^ccfptkil 

tea  and  cotl'ee,  and  rediiciug  them    to   a  common  basis  cf  i 
parison,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  therm o-dynamic  j 
capable  of  lining  generated  by  tlie  food  consume<l  in  this  Col 
m  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Gcnnany,  Hollantl,   and 
For  pui^pose   of    comparison  the   figures  of  Dr.  Edward  1 
F.R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foods,  have  been 
the  lieat  develojwd  has  been   retlnced  to   the  equivnlenl 
lifted   1  foot  high.     In  estimating  the  thermo-dynamic 
food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour»  ap<i  i 
has  been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  tlie  meat  consttmed. 
li«rures  for  jintatocs  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  DiclionJUjjJ 
Statistics^   but  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  in 
porLioii  of  the  quantity  over   4001b  set  down  for  any  coa 
required  for  human  consumption,  and  the  t]gure»  relathigtol 
of  the  countries — notably  the  three  just  mentioned— are  tli0 
t*xee.s.sive.     The  substances  included  in  this  table  a^e  large! v  I 
menteil  both  in  America  and  Europe  by  other  foods^  but  not  1 
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tliese  colonies  ;  and  in  the  table  just  given  will  probably 
id  a  just  view  of  the  comparative  quantity  and  food-value  of 
tides  of  eonsuiuption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned, 
coniparisou  will  appear  much    more    strongly  in  favour  of 
Colony  when  the  average  amount  of  work  which  each  indi- 
ial  in  the  comni unity  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  taken  into 
ienttioti-      In  New  South  Wah?s^  and   indeed  in  all  Aus- 
the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  hi  laborious 
liions  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  tlie 
of  labour  of  all  pensous  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of 
iiergy  recjnired  is  reduced  in  proportion. 


Mulhall's    Dictionary  of   Statistics,    under  the  heading  of  Jn'^^.^^^'* 
I,"  is  given  a  measure  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  ''«'<"*'«»»«»**«» 
ed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental  labour,  and  it 
appear  that  the  foml  of  an  avemge  nmn,  when  burnt  in  the 

fthoukl  be  equal  to  at  least  5^300  foot  tons  of  work  daily, 
of  a  woman  2,*J00,  and  of  a  child  1 JOO  foot  tons.  For 
Uolony  the  average  of  all  persons  would  he  about  2»125  foot 

whereas,  from  the  table  just  given,  the  amount  of  work 
I  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  Colony 
the  principal  foods  consumed  is  equivalent  to,  is  not  less  than 

foot  tons.     The  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  iSouth 

B  would  therefore  appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual 

remonts   of   the    population,  and   though  the   excess    may 

oked   upon   as  waste,   it   is    none  the  less  evidence  of   the 

of  the  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  indulge 

the  follow  ing  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tolmcco  in  Tobftceo. 
ihuiiii  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  workL  The  use  of 
appears  to  he  more  prevalent  in  Queensland  and  Western 
Jia  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  while  the  least  con- 
is  in  Tasmania  and  South  Austmlia.  Compared  with 
parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia 
II  not  appear  excessive  ; — 
3  a 
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Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Tobacco  per  Inhabitant  in 
various  Countries. 


lb. 

Australasia 2*53 

New  South  Wales  ..  ..  275 

Victoria  2-61 

Queeusland 3*34^ 

South  Australia 1-93 

Western  Australia 3*18 

Tasmania  1*97 

New  Zealand 2-06 

United  Kingdom  1*41 

France 205 

Germany 3"00 

Russia ; 1*23 


Austria-Hungary  377 

Italy  1-34 

Spain  1  70 

Holland  6-32 

Belgium  3i5 

Switzerland  3^4 

Sweden   1*87 

Denmark 3-70 

Turkey  4*37 

United  States 440 

Canada  211 

Brazil 437 


Qnantity  of 
proof  alcohol 


Docn'ase  of 
iritoxiciints 
consumed. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  IXTOXICAATS. 

The  consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  hn 
been  decreasing  for  some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follo»Ti^ 
statement,  showing  the  average  consumption  of  spirit  j>er  inbabitsat 
during  the  past  seven  years. 


Gallona. 

1883 3-52 

1884 3-53 

1885 3-37 

1886 3-23 


GaSkfA 

1887 2^ 

1888 2SJ 

1889 2:1 

1890  : e^ 


These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  conUind  m  ^ I 
liquor  consumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  asbeflfJ. 
a  measure  more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  tilt* 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing*'* 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  Four  of  these  are  most  noa^ 
the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrei«* 
the  proportion  of  rougher  labourers  to  the  general  communityj* 
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sion  of  trade,  and,  lastly,  the  spread  of  teetotal  principles, 
re  futile  to  attempt  to  determine  how  these  causes  have 
ed  individually  in  decreasing  the  consumption  of  intoxicants; 
le  fact  of  such  a  decrease  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  the  direct 
ce  given  above  is  corroborated  by  the  decline  in  the  number 

»St8. 


volume  of  spii-its  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  1890  was  Spirits  oon- 

gumcd. 
'  gallons  of  Colonial  rum,  and  1,1^8,841  gallons  of  imported 

,  in  all  1,201,946  gallons,  equal  to  1*09  gallons  per  head — a 

ty  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  during 

ar  1879,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : — 

Consumption  of  Spirits  in  Proof  Gallons. 


Quantity  Coiuumed. 

Tear. 

Quantity  Consumed. 

ToUL 

Per 
Inhabitant 

Total. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

Gallons. 

GaUons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1 

1,039,687 

1-50 

1885 

1,219,024 

1-30 

1 

1,011,999 

1-38 

1886 

1,172,140 

1-20 

1,109,274 

1-46 

1887 

1,136,863 

111 

! 

l,lfr4,115 

1-46 

1888 

1,164,976 

110 

1,214,990 

1-45 

1889 

1,159,380 

105 

1,257,201 

1-43 

1890 

1,201,946 

1-09 

quantity  of  Colonial  beer  which  has  been  consumed  can  Beeroonsnmed. 
e  given  accurately  for  the  last  four  years,  though  approxi- 
L8  have  been  made  for  the  years  1885  and  1886.  It  will  be 
hat  the  consumption  has  declined  considerably,  in  spite  of 
jrease  in  population.  The  importation  of  beer  during  1890 
(low  that  of  the  previous  year ;  all  other  years  show  aa 
se.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: — 
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Consumption  of  Beer,  Porter,  &c 


Year. 

Imported. 

TotaL 

PerliihabteBt 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

gallons. 

11,000,000 
10,000,000 
9,720,000 
9,300,000 
9,515,000 
9,504,000 

gallons. 

1,839,500 

2,075,000 

2,126,000 

2,413,000 

2,514,000 

2,207,000 

gallom. 
12,839,600 
12,075,000 
11,846,000 
11,713,000 
12,029,000 
11,711,000 

13-79 
12-32 
11-69 
11X)1 
10-89 
10« 

Falling  off  in 
uoiisuniption  of 
beer. 


Consumptitm  of 
wine. 


The  amount  of  beer  drunk  in  1885  was  approximately  12,839,501 
gallons,  of  which  1 1,000,000  gallons  were  the  produce  of  the  CoIobj 
representing  85*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  In  1890  th 
quantity  had  fallen  to  11,711,000  gallons,  and  the  proporti* 
locally  made  to  81*2  per  cent  During  the  same  period  the  co- 
sumption  per  head  had  declined  from  13 '79  gallons  to  10'63. 

The  wine  drunk  in  the  Colony  is  mostly  the  produce  of  its  owi 
vineyards,  but  it  is  nevertheless  much  less  than  might  liave  ki* 
expected  in  a  country  so  eminently  adapted  to  wine-growing  «^ 
New  South  Wales,  and  amounts  to  only  about  half  that  drunta 
Victoria,  The  consumption  of  Australian  and  European  wines f* 
the  past  eleven  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Consumption  of  Wine. 


Year. 


Australian. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


PerlntaWi^ 


gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

1880 

705,992 

154,190 

860,182 

MS 

1881 

579,630 

172,846 

752,476 

o-» 

1882 

491,263 

186,006 

677,269 

0-S5 

1883 

500,308 

182,613 

682,921 

ofi 

1884 

560,447 

188,069 

748.516 

0-85 

1885 

414,113 

193,642 

607,755 

^»t 

1886 

531,253 

173,995 

705,248 

0-72 

1887 

584,179 

161,033 

745,212 

0-73 

1888 

625,359 

180,502 

805.861 

o-ie 

1889 

747,435 

170,526 

917,961 

0-8S 

1890 

640,205 

161,945 

802,150 

O-iS 
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3    amount    expended  upon    wines,    spirits,    and    fermented  Expenditure  on 

•s,  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  the  year  1890,  was  about 

'4,100.     Of  this  sum  £2,891,800  was  the  cost  of  liquors  to 

tailer,  of  which  £1, 187,500  represents  duty,  excise,  and  license 

ind  £1,704,300  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods.     The  cost  of 

ng  the  ti*ade  and  the  profits  of  the  merchants  and  retailers 

lore  came  to  £1,882,300.     The  expenditure  on  liquors  per 

itant  amounted  to  £4  6s.  7f  d.  during  the  year,  which,  though 

ibtedly  a  large  sum,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  7*6  per  cent,  of 

'erage  income,  is  nevertheless  proportionately  smaller  than  the 

diture  of  several  European  countries.     The  following  table 

the  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted 

Liors.    The  figures  should,  however,  be  taken  w4th  this  quali- 

►n,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated,  liquors  are 

med  principally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  so  largely 

ten  of  in  English-speaking  countries  : — 

?arly  Amount  expended  on  Liquors  in  various  Countries. 


Ck)untrie8. 

Amount 
per  inhabitant. 

income. 

1  Kingdom   

£    8. 

2  18 
1  19 
1  14 
1     0 
1  13 
1    5 

1  5 

2  0 
2  10 
1     6 
1  10 

4  6 

5  5 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

8-2 

5 

7*7 

u  V 

9*4 

9*9 

a    

10-5 

107 

9-1 

m  and  Holland   

8*5 

irk 

11-1 

inavia    

7*7 

i  States 

4*2 

)Outh  Wales 

7*6 

la  

pointed  out  in  the  part  of  this  volume  relating  to  crime,  the  consumption  of 
mption  of  intoxicants  in  this  Colony  is  less  than  in  Victoria  tniluSL"  "*^ 
Queensland,  and  about  equal  to  the  average  of  Australasia. 
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FOOD  SUPPLY. 


Consumption 
of  Alcohol  in 
each  Colony'. 


The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  coi 
during  the  year  1890.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia  and  We 
Australia,  whence  no  returns  relating  to  breweries  are  obtaii 
the  consumption  of  beer  has  been  assumed  to  be  at  the  same 
as  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  largest  consumption  of  s 
per  inhabitant  is  in  Queensland,  Western  Australia  being  se 
Wine  is  used  most  freely  in  Western  Australia,  South  Aust 
and  Victoria,  and  beer  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  av< 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  2*90  gs 
of  proof  spirit  per  inhabitant,  ranging  from  3*98  gallons  in  Wes 
Australia  to  1-77  gallons  in  New  Zealand.  The  total  for  Vic 
is  45  per  cent,  larger  tlian  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  fig 
relating  to  the  production  of  beer  in  Victoria  may,  howevei 
over-stated,  for  as  no  excise  duty  is  levied  in  that  colony 
quite  possible  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  various  brew( 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Consumption  of  Intoxicants  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  IJ^I 


spirits. 


Wine. 


Beer,  &c. 


Equiv3 


Colony. 


Total. 


f^ 


Total. 


I 


I  "2  AK-:i 

Total.     1=5  r»- 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 


I 


gall.o.     i 

1,201,940 

I 

1,110,371 
i 
(Queensland  613,620 

South  Australia  i      160,126 

Westenj  Australia 58,025  ' 

Tasmania 92.2i»9  ' 

i  I 

New  Zealand    432.S82 

Total  and  Means 


grails. 
109 
0-09 
1-58 
0-53 
1-23 
0-64 
0-70 


gulls.  '  gaIR 
802,150 
1,559,603 
270,508 
554,462 
216,800 
24,073 
115,088 


I  i 

pails.      I  ^Is.  I 

0-73  ,11.710,936  i  10U3  i 

1-39  |'21,490,55<l  ,  19  21  j 

0-70  ,  3.94S,093    1010 

1-74  .  3,385.442     l0-6:i ' 

4-60        501,554  '  10^v3  ,• 

017  '  l,S29,Cn      9-2y 


0-19  .  4,922,577  I    7*92 


1>> 
1" 


3,678,179      0-98  i  3,542,744  .    0-95  47,288,809  ,  12to 


Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole  it  compares  very  favoura^ 
with  most  of  the  European  countries  in  tlie  quantity  of  intoxiciD 
annually  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  the  following  stAteofi 
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The  figures  are  reduced  to  gallons  of  proof  spirit  from 
ien  in  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  and  would  look 
lOre  favourable  to  Australasia  were  the  fact  of  the  large 
lerance  of  males  over  females  in  these  colonies  made  a 
in  the  comparison  : — 

mption  of  Alcohol  in  various  countries— in  Proof  Gallons. 


Country. 

Consumption.                     Country. 

Consumption. 

fvingdom    

gallons 
3-57 
5-10 
3-08 
202 
2-80 
3-40 
2-85 

1 
Portugal 

gallons. 
300  • 

Holland 

Belgium 

400 

Y  

4*00 

Denmark 

5*00 

Scandinavia   

4*36 

United  States    

Australasia    

2*65 

2*90 

popularly  supposed  that  Australian  wines  and  beers  are  strength  of 

Australian 
vily  charged  with   spirit  as  compared  with  the  imported  winesandBeen. 

;  this  belief  is  erroneous.     Several  descriptions  of  Aus- 

wines  have  a  natural  strength  of  30  per  cent   of  proof 

fhile  from  analyses  recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the 

!i  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per 

spirit.    On  the  same  authority  it  was  stated  that  imported 

inged  from  13*88  to  15*42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  English, 

mi  9*58  t6  11*76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while 

tl  manufacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  11*21  to 

he  average  l)eing  13*75  per  cent.    It  is  generally  understood, 

r,  that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on  colonial  beer 

,  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 

'S  not  average  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 


COST  OF  LIVING, 

le  year  1890  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  yearlv  exi>endi-  income  and 

expenditure, 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  and  it  was  found 

die  the  income  amounted  to  63  million  pounds  sterling  the 
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expenditar^  amoanted  to  £52,131,400,  the  balance  of  £10,8€8,N 
representinsT  the  savings  of  the  pec^e^  and  the  incomai 
absentees.  Bv  *^  savings ''  is  meant  that  portion  of  ihdr  inooarvl 
v^btrther  realised  ot  not,  which  was  not  expended  by  the  pN|lil 
of  the  countrr  on  their  necessary  maintenance.  It  will,  of  coBn^l 
b?  understood  that  no  increments  to  land  values  have  beentaka] 
as  part  of  the  unrealised  income.  The  expenditure  of  the  tw  | 
1S9C»,  distributed  under  various  heads,  is  herewith  given,  as  a  I 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  this  Colony  disbais  I 
their  income  : — 

Distribution  of  Expenditure  of  the  Population  of  New  South 
Wales,  1890. 

£ 

Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages. lo,873»^ 

Fermented  and  spintoons  liqaora 4,774,111 

tobacco  l,193,«l 

Clothing  and  drapery  .  8,391,001 

Fumiture    805,961 

Rent  or  value  of  boildings  uaed  as  dwellings  6,728,709 

Locomotion ),705»999 

Fneland  light    1,797J09 

Personal  attendance  and  service    1,9]8,090 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing ],42r,809 

Religion,  charities,  education  (not  including  State  expenditure)  716.499 

Art  and  amusement 995,909 

Books,  newspapers,  &c.    7&\4fi0 

Sute  services,  postage,  telej^ms,  succession  dues   743.109 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere   2,814,(i09 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1,482,009 


Pence  per  day. 


Prop*»rlit»o 
of  Expenditure. 


i 

Food  

Clothing    

Rent  

Taxes 

'              9-5 

!               6-0 

40 
'               0-3 

.30-4 
lOi 
129 
0-9 

Sundries    

12-3 

.39-7 

i 

i            311 

100-0 

£52,131,400    I 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £47  6s.  3|d.  per 
head,  or  at  the  rate  of  2s.  7d.  per  day.     The  daily  ejcpenditurp 
may  be  thus  distributed  : — 
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rding  to  Mulhall  the  expenditure   per  bead  in  the  leading 
,rie8  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  : — 

Annual  Expenditure  per  head  in  various  countries. 


Couutries. 

Expenditure  per 
head. 

d  Kiugdom ...  . 

£    s.     d 
29  14    9 

e    

23  19    4 

inv    

20    3    4 

I    

10    1  11 

ia  

14    4    9 

11  11    0 

15  12    6 

jml    

11    5    6 

5n 

20    8    4 

ft V 

19    0    0 

ark  

28  11     5 

nd 

20  17    4 

im 

25    8    2 

erland  

18    0    0 

d  States   

32  16    2 

la  

23    6    2 

$outh  Wales  

47    6    3 

e  table  just  giv'en  affords  but  a  partial  view  of  the  question  Qo,t  of  ihiug 
e  cost  of  living ;  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  the  countries  *"*^  «**^°«»' 
i  enumerated  be  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it 
>e  found  that  few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the 
proportion  of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the 
e.      The    following  table,    given   on    the 
le  preceding,  shows   that,    while 

Irink  is  X18  14s.  9d.  in  this  Colony,  as  against  £14  4s.  9d.  in 
t  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food  are  not 


same    authority  cost  of  food 

^       »     M      ^  compared  with 
the    actual    cost     of     lOOd  carnln^^. 


70 
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larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which  show  moi 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  y« 
is  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  t& 
fifty-two  Sundays : — 

Annual  Cost  of  Food  and  Beveraga 


'OO'iiittiy. 

ciwt  of  f  ood  mod 

lUtlool  OOBtof 

Xjiiitcd  fCiiQifdoiii    i. ...,...,., 

£  i.  a. 

14     4     9 
12    4    5 

10  IS    5 

6  10    7 

7  17    4 
0    4  to 
S    9    0 

7  $    0 
9  IS  11 
0  15    0 

11  14    0 

10   s  0 

12  3    1 

8  11    7 
0  17    7 
8    9    0 

per  cent 
42iJ 

440          , 
491 
52  0 
50-8 
51-2 
U-2 
591 
45^ 
47-6 

se-o 

460 
^;4 
4512 
25  3 
325 

dftji. 

Frwic© 

Germany .*....« 

Buutft 

132 
149 
156 

Aofftria, 

153 

Italy 

Bptin 

Fortugiil  ,...-... 

ifia 

IM 
177 

Swedeii    ..............  .,,*,.,♦. 

im 

Norway    .  . 

De^mArk  .^ ..< . w..... 

143 

im 

Holland 

13S 

Belgium   „,  ,...............,.,, 

130 

SwilzerLand     ..    ..  ..  ........' 

135 

United  Stat*a.... 

Canada 

76 

j^uatmlftaia     (New    South 
WaM  ._ 

18  14    0 

32*8 

98 
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The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  Retau  prices  of 
except  on  the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with 
any  exactness  of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities 
consumed  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  No  attempt  has  there- 
fore been  made  to  ascertain  the  average  for  the  Colony,  and  in  the 
following  pages  the  prices  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  alone. 
For  the  earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers 
has  been  followed  where  the  official  records  were  obscure  or  silent, 
but  since  1836  these  records  have  been  available,  and  have  for  the 
most  part  been  adopted.  Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  average 
prices  of  nine  commodities  during  each  year  since  1820  : — 

Average  Retail  Prices  of  Nine  Commodities  during  each  year 
since  1820. 


Year. 


hi 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

\i2F 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833  

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

la^9 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


S. 


d. 

5 

6 

5 

3i 

5 

44 
54 

44 
6 

7 

44 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
64 
3 
5 

114 
74 
44 
5 

34 
24 
24 
34 
34 

34 


d. 

54 

54 

54 

54 

64 

6 

54 

64 

5 

6 

34 

44 

5 

34 

4 

34 

3 

44 

44 

3 

44 
44 

34 

24 
2 

24 

2i 

2 

2 


d. 
9 
8 
6 
2 
0 
2 
4 
2  3 
2  6 
1  10 
1  0 
1     8 


1   10 


6S. 


8.   d. 

d. 

1   1 

1  2 

I  3 

1  2 

I  4 

1  5 

0  10 

I  1 

I  4 

1  1 

0  11 

34 

0  6 

34 

0  7 

34 

0  6 

34 

0  6 

3A 

0  5 

H 

0  Hh 

34 

0  7A 

H 

0  8A 

34 

1  1 

34 

1  0 

34 

0  10 

34 

I  U 

34 

0  9 

3 

0  4i 

24 

0  6 

3 

0  6 

4 

0  7 

4 

0  8 

32 

8.    d. 


6  10 

8  4 

9  0 
8  0 

18  6 

12  6 

8  0 

5  0 

5  0 

10  0 


14 

:io 

7 

10 


!lO  6 

11  0 

I  9  6 

'l2  0 

14  6 

10  0 


6    2 

5  6 

6  0 


d. 

6 

0 

9 

6 


4  10 

5  6 


3  10 

3  8 

4  7 
2  11 
4  4 
4  6 
6    9 


2  10 
4  9 
2    9 

1  5 

2  11 
4  1 
2  1 
1     8 
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y^A.' 


J04. 
IVjti. 

\<r.. 

JvVJ. 

jm;i  . 

IM57. 

iv;s 
iv;ii. 

JH70. 
JH7I  . 
JS72. 

is7:r 

JH74. 

J  S7»'^ . 

JS7'». 

1877. 

JS7H. 

JS7II 

1880. 

1881  . 

1882. 

1883. 

188^4. 

I88r>. 

I88<i. 

1887. 

1888 

1880. 

1890. 


Ill  f^  yA  It  It  K 


L       #*     ^*i 


4 

*; 

8 

'J 
n 

14 

n 
s 

10 

8 


4t 

5 
6 
6 

4 

7i 


3i 
4 

:u 
7      »i 

0|     34 
1        4 


7  , 
1  I 

!; 

0  ■ 


3J 

4 
4 

3J 


8  !     3 

.>        4 

3i 

3 

3 

3i 

34 

3 

34 

3 


\\ 
1: 

2* 

i' 
$i 
*l 

6 

3i 

35 

4 
4 
4 
3 

*i 
4i 

4 

3 

3 

24 

34 

o 

34 

24 

24 

24 

4 

34 

r,4 

4.1, 

4' 

4 

34 

34 

44 

4 

44 

44 

4i 

4 

4 

3 

3 


L  CL     E. 

1  •      4' 

1  3     « 

1  3     « 

1  3     <* 

1  ^  « 
3  3     • 

2  4     1 

1  11 

2  0 
2  0 
1  10 
1  € 

1  S 

2  3 


€1.        C 

4=r    :*: 


1  6 

;  1  6 

1  9 

:  1  3 


} 
1 
1 

I 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1  3  I  0 
"  "^''  0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


I  3 
0 
3 


1 

1 

1  7 

:  1  3 

:  1  3 

'  1  r, 


c* 

10 
10 

i% 

7i 

9" 

6 

6 

71 

9" 


0  10.\ 

0  10 

0  104 

1     3 

1     6 

1     3 

1     6 

2    0 

1     3 

1  11 

1     7 

1    0 

1.       c 

:    I- 

:    « 


sn      r    i:-  i 


If 

ir 
4t 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4i 

4 
4 
4 

3i 
7       4 
64     Z\ 


4 
4 
34 


2    \ 


•'rr  « 


3 

3 

1 

34 

104 

34 

84 

34 

9 

3- 

6 

3i 

4 

i  <- 

2  <• 

2  i* 

2  <• 

2  € 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  *• 

2  3 

1  9 

1  9 

I  9 

1  9 

1  9 

2  0 
1  9 

1  6 

2  0 
2  O 
2  0 
2  0 
1  C 
1  9 
1  9 
1  9 


-I  i 

*  ♦ 

"n.  ♦ 

a*  4 

^  4 

?*  ♦ 

:-4  « 

:s^  c 

^  t 

T  f 

T  S 

>  <• 

T  •> 

5  <• 

^  K 

<  <* 

7  0 

*  O 
4  0 


4  0 

«>  0 

3  «; 

4  9 
.>  6 
4  9 
4  9 

,>  10 

6  0 

4  3 

4 


3  » 

4  1 
3  I 
3U 
f  } 

y^  • 
»  r 

3  t 

4  • 
«    5 

3  * 

2W 

5  1 

3  jf 

Sll 

5  : 

4  1 
2   % 

2  11 

3  S 
3  4 
3   0 


1  6 
1  6 
1     6 


.*>    o 

5  0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
6 


3    1 
2    « 


0     3 


3  t 

4  9 
3  5 
3  :» 
3  7 

2  10 

3  4 
3  7 


Variation  iA 
price  ill  early 
>  ear-*. 


Tlio  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  th*» 
(V^lony — the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  tbe 
y(;ar — is  not  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table.  This  variation  is 
most  noticeable  during  the  early  yeai*s,  and  amongst  articles  of 
local  production,  and  was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isola- 
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of  the  Colonv  froni  the  markets  of  tlin  world.  Prior  to  the 
yvery  of  gold,  communicAtioii  by  letter  with  the  outsiile  world 
,  at  best  imccitain,  and  as  late  as  lt^78  the  regidar  mails  wcr«> 
ie  ap  but  once  a  nioiitk  The  estahhshment  of  telegniphic 
jrotmication,  amonc*st  other  results,  lias  had  a  marked  effect  on 
ices^  so  that  except  in  rare  instances,  and  for  t^utnls  prodiicitl  in 
^oess  of  the  demand,  the  production  of  Australia  no  longer 
fiinines  the  prices  of  goodei  requireil  for  the  local  markets. 
KC^ption  must,  of  course^  he  made  for  penshable  produce,  which 
i  still  Hahle  to  a  great  ranjje  in  price  cluring  the  course  of  a  single 
r,  a8  will  l>e  shown  by  some  examples  hereafter  given. 

Wheat  has  exhibited  veiy  great  vanation  in  value,  not  only  Price  «»li 

year  to  year,  hut  even  within  the  name  year.     The  lowest 

Irerage  for  twelv<^  months  was  in  1844,  when  the  bushel  sold  for 

,4d.     In  1888  the  avemge  was  3s,  6d.,  but  in  18311  the  average 

I  not  less  than  17s.  4iL     In  1828  the  price  was  10a  6d.,  and 

1840  it  was  also  10s.  6d.     In  1854-5-6  the  quotiitiona  were 

Is*  6d,<f  14s.,  and  lis.  3d.  for  those  yeara  in  their  order.     Since 

ben  tlie  price  of  the  cereid  has  never  averaged  more  than  10s, 

&r  bushel  for  a  j>eriod  of  twehe  months,  and  from  1880  has 

reraged  over  53.  in  two  years  only.     As  illustrating  the  range  of 

ices  within  a  year,  the  case  of  1824  may  be  cited,  when  wheat 

iried  fi'ora  4s.  to  ISs.  6d,  the  bushel  ;  in  1828  the  prices  were 

om  8s,  to  15s,  ;  in  the  following  year,  from  7s.  6d.  to  16s.  ;  and 

1831>,  from  83,  fkl.  to  25fi.     The  last-mentioned  was  the  highest 

nee  at  which  there  is  a  record  of  sales  havini;  been  made.     In 

aflame  year  the  2db.  loaf  was  sold  at  14d, 

Potatoes  have  also  varied  in  price  frtjm  year  to  year.  The  Price  of  pot  Aiodt, 
lowest  average  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  wim  3s.  Od.  per  cwt.  in 
^^7l\  and  the  highest  was  21s.  4d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the 
covery  of  gold  3  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note 
iiat  from  1853  to  1858  the  price  of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily 
jligh.  Commencing  with  the  year  first  nametl,  the  averages  were 
bs*,  i8a.  6d.,  21g.  4d.,  10s.,  Ms.  6d.,  and  15s.  Cd.  per  cwt.    With 
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regard  to  the  variation  in  a  single  year,  Uie  following  «auiiB|^ 
may  be  cited  : — ^Tn  1820,  from  is.  6d.  to  lOs.  jxsr  cwt  ;  in  ]^J 
from  4s.  8d.  to  lis.  ;  in  1B29,  from  ^^  to  26s.  ;  iu  1834,  fr^i 
98.  to  198.  ;  in  18:^9,  from  7s.  to  25s.  ;  in  1854,  from  lla  to•2^ 
in  1856,  from  38.  to  lis. ;   and  in  1S88,  from  2a.  to  24i*. 

The  price  of  maiie  has  not  been  subject  to  the  same  flnHttiLtM* 
as  that  of  wheats  »ince,  being  little  u^d  except  fur  horse-foeil,  Uib 
grain  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  other  products  ;  nererthf^icsi 
the  prices  have  ranged  from  la  8d.  in  1848  to  10s»  in  1854, 

In  the  liijt  i^iven  at  page  747  are  incladed  qnotatiotis  of  Urtadtf 
per  2  1)>.  loaf.  It  will  bo  »een  ihiit  in  most  yeara  the  price  xmnA 
somewhat  regularly  with  that  of  wheat  There  are,  howew* 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the  years  during  whjoh  wlwl 
brought  an  unusually  high  tigure,  when  the  pricse  af  bread  will  to 
found  to  have  been  le.sa  than  might  liave  been  expecti^L  TW 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  retaileil  was  2|d.  to  l^^ 
and  the  highest  was  14d.  the  2  lb.  loaf,  which  iigure  was  paid  fat 
a  short  time  in  1 859. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  commodities  which  are  given  in  |l^e 
747,  the  following  list  of  articles  largely  used  may  not  be  withoit 
interest.  The  infonnatiou  begins  with  1836,  beyond  which  ymt 
it  is  diilicult  to  determine  the  exact  average ; — 

Average  Retail  Prices. 
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^Muotations  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  ^•*^*  v^*m, 
^■tbose  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  ii)etroi>olltiLTi 
K^  It  is  quite  pos8iIjlG  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may 
h&dti  bought  at  chea|ier   rates  than   those  stated;  hut  the 
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figures  will  be  foojid  la  nifimetit  ttie  fair  AverBge  rmies, 
rf*giirtl  to  the  dan  of  goods  <i«i«iii>ei>L     It  is  of  importaiM*  I 
take  into  oonsitkniaoii  ih&  qttaliiT   of    the   pix>dtioe 
for  very  considemble  elwiige%  m  the  directioa  of 
have  taken  pUc«  in  thu  re^iect.     Thus,  the  orxlinAiy  nog 
used,  tmil  obtainable  lor  aboot  3}4.  per  lU,  is  a  good  wbiu^l 
wbfTeOA  some  vcars  ago  onlj  the  commonest  qoidltj  of  i 
wm  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.    A  veiy  inAteriiii  in 
meut  liaii  l»een  efTtH^^ted  In  the  quality  of  floor,  a  largo  propof 
of  the  present  consmnptioa  being  roller-made,      Sal C4ia Iter 
fonns  the  bulk   of  the  supply,  bttt  it  is  nsaally  of  recent 
while  formerly  the  butter  was  imjiorted  from  CFfeat  Britain,  i 
was  seveial  months  old  before  reaching  the  dining  table. 
candleH  now  used  are  made  of  stearine,  Imt  tlie  time  is  not 
when    only  the  common  tallow  candle  waa  in  gpDeral  ust 
so  with   many    otber    articles    of  ordinary    consamption. 
retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
of  the  nomintd  wholesale  rates  of  the  commoditiea  in  the  Sydn 
markets. 


it  of  \  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  wit 

a  statement  of  the  price-level  in  different  years.      This  can 

givi»n  for  foods ;  but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  snfficient  \ 
ostabHsh  nil  exact  series  of  price-levuls,  Uikiiig  into  consideratio 
nil   the   eli'itieots  of  ordinary  expenditure.      The  infonnatioo  ti( 
regard    to   foods   is   given    below,  the    assumption    being 
that   the  quantities   entering  into    consumption  were   the 
formerly  as  at  the  present  day.     This  assumption,  however,  is  in 
some  resj>ects  erroneous  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  means 
within  reach  to  effect  a  juster  comparison.     Sugar,  tea,    cod 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes,  are  now  more  largely  useil  than  (aayj 
prior  to  1870  ;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  1 
and  meat,  are   not  consumed   so  largely.     However,  when  fuD 
allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still 
found  to  approximate  closely  to  the  truth  : — 
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Price-level  of  Foods,  1830-90. 


Five-year  period. 


Price-Level — 
Period  1830-4=1,000. 


Price-Level— 
Period  1885-90=1,000. 


1890-4 
183.S-9 
IMO^ 
1845-9 
1S50-4 
1855-9 
1860-4 
1865-9 
1870-4 
1875-9 
1880-4 
1885-90 


1,156 
1,290 
1,147 

757 
1,112 
1,472 
1,217 
1,040 

902 
1,062 
1,002 
1.000 


During  the  period  of  sixty  years,  which  this  table  embraces,  Range  of  Prices. 
there  has  been  a  range  from  655  or  757  for  1845-9,  to  1,273  or 
1,472  for  1855-9,  equal  to  over  95  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
last  period  of  the  series  with  the  others  it  will  be  seen  that 
Cfnly  two  are  marked  with  lower  prices — 1845-9  and  1870-4. 
Iiittle  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of 
one  period  with  those  of  another,  unless  regard  is  also  paid  to  the 
earnings  of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afibixled  in  the 
chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  ' 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  whoieMJe 
produce,  feed  grains,  root  crops,  and  fodder  for  each  month  of  the  P'****' 
year  1890  are  given  in  the  following  statement.     The  average  for 
the  whole  year  is  also  shown,  but  is  given  irrespective  of  the 
quantities  sold  in  each  month.     In  using  the  table  it  would  be 
well  if  this  qualification  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent 
average  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month 
by  twelve  may,  and  in  some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true 
average  obtained  by  taking  into  account  the  total  sold  at  each 
price. 
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PKICKS  OF   AGKICULTURAL   PEODUCE. 


Milling  produce,  feed  grains,  and  fodder,  were  on  tljo  wliole  Cercftl*.  tc, 
[larkably  stead}^  in  price   during    tlio   year.       Locally  j^^rowu 
lieftt  ranged  from  3s.  3|d.  per  biisliel  in  February,  wh<?n  tlie  new 
&p  was  already  harvested,  or  rip«  for  gathering,  to  3s»  9^d.  at 

|le  close  of  the  year,  the  ditference  representing  the  various  items 

;  risk,  interest,  and  shrinkage  in  volume.     Quotations  are  given 

'  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  locally  made  tlour.     This  is  necessary, 

^y  owing  to  the  annual  sliortage  of   the  New  South  Wales  wheat 

op.  a  large  importation  of  breads  tuffs  is  neeessarj^,  and  New 

dand  furnishes  a  market  whence  supplies  may  be  readily  drawn. 

irley  and  oats  are  foi"  the  most  part  imported,  and  the  prices  of 

se  cereals  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice,      ^laize,  on  the 

iti-ary,  is  almost  wholly  of  local   growth.     Its  price  averaged 

7id.  per  bushel,  which  was  also   the  price  of  wheat,  and  its 

[)ge  was  almost  within  the  same  limits.     Tlie  general  steadiness 

i  prices  noted  above  also  extended  to  the  various  forms  of  fodder, 

lost  of  the  defect  below  the  average  which  is  observable  in  some 

BOiiths  is  due  to  want  of  «piality  in  the  commodity  otlered.  Root 
ops,  on  the  other  hand,  show  very  great  range.  Thus,  potatoes 
ried  between  £1  lis,  lOd.  per  ton  and  £6  Is.  3d.j  -vskile  onions 
Id   for   £4  2s.  Gd.  in  January,  as  against  £13  53.  per  ton   la 

lovember.     No  (juotations  are  givTn  in  some  of  the  columns  of  the 

egoiug  tables ;  in  the  months  in  which  these  omissions  occur  no 

luce  was  offered,  or  a  quantity  insufficient  to  merit  a  quotation. 

I  The  whole^e  prices  of  farm-yard  and  dairy  produce  in  the  Fami  anJ  DaIi 
jrdiiey  markets  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  ligurescall 
little  comment  beyoud  the  caution  already  given  in  regard 
the  prices  of  com motli ties  generally — that  the  averages  ar© 
Rpc€tive  of  the  quantities  sold.  As  regards  most  of  the  articles 
in  the  list,  tho  lower  the  price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  ponltry,  wliich  is  most  in  demand  before 
tiir  Christmas  season,  when  prices  are  correspondingly  liigh. 

The  prices  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  here  given  are 
Btf-nnined  by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian,  demand, 
beat,  of  course,  being  an  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  that 
iHng  in  the  niarket^s  of  the  worId»  The  prices  of  iwistoral  and 
ili«?r  ra^  produce,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
t>rt8  of  the  Colony,  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  local  cooauniptiou. 
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No  object  is  to  be  gained  by  Bhowing  the  monthly  variatio 
that  in  the  statement  only  the  average  for  the  year  is  giTen. 

Average  Wholesale  Current  Prices  of  Pastoral  Produce,  Ac 

year  1890. 


Commodity. 


Pnoe. 


Beef per  100  lb. 

Wool- 
Merino,  waahed  per  lb. 

„       scoured  , 

„       mreasy „ 

Crossbred,  greasy    ,, 

Skirtings,  scoarMl  „ 

greasy „ 

Sheepskins — 

Full  wool  , 

Medium ,, 

Short  „ 

Pelts „ 

Hides- 
Cattle,  heavy „ 

„      medium    „ 

„      Others „ 

Horse each 

Leather  skins — 

Calves „ 

Kangaroo,  extra  large per  doz. 

,,  other   „ 

Fur  skins — 

Opossum    „ 

Platypus ,, 

Bear „ 

flair- 
Horse,  mane  per  lb. 

n      tail „ 

Ox,  clean  tail ,, 

,,    stumps „ 

Bones  per  ton 

Horns per  100 

Hoofs  per  ton 

Tallow- 
Mutton   „ 

Mixed „ 

Beef „ 

WatUe  bark- 
Good    „ 

Medium  „ 

Tobacco — 

(lood per  lb. 

Medium  „ 


s. 
64 
2 


16b.  6d. 
d.  d. 
Hi  to  15 
14  tolTi 
7Jtol(4 
7  to  10 
9^  tol4 
5jfto   9i 

d. 

6i 

5 

3| 

2i 


2i 
If 
33d.  to81< 

7d.  to29i 
125d. 
<>7d.  to96< 
8.  d.  s. 
3  OtoI5 
2  Oto  7 
1  3to  3 
d. 

m 

15 
12i 

d.  8. 
6  to  119 
9to  32 
42s. 
£  s.  d. 
20  10  8 
20  0  0 
17  16    6 


7  11  4 

6  9  9 

0  0  5 

0  0  3 
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PART  xxri. 


0 


Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 


NE  of  the  first  results  of  the  recent  Census  has  been  the  re-  RMoiti  of  tiia 

Genmii. 
adjustment  of  the  estimates  of  |X)pulation.     Prior  to  the 


5th  April,  1891,  there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales  since  1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was 
made  up  of  the  estimated  population  on  the  31st  December  of  each 
year.  This  was  done  by  taking  into  account  the  increase  caused 
by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  arrivals  over  departures. 
It  is  evident  that  if  these  data  could  be  ascertained  exactly,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation at  any  time.  But  although  the  machinery  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  correct  return  under 
thefie  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particulars  respecting 
the  arrivals  and  departures — especially  the  latter.  The  lists  of 
paasengers  arriving  by  the  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the 
case  of  persons  departing,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on 
board  steamers  at  the  last  moment,  without  having  previously 
booked  their  names,  and  so  are  not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants 


POPIILA.TION   AXD  TITAI.   STATISTICS, 

from  the  Colony.  It  therefore  becomes  itecessaiy  whenestuaAiufi 
the  populatiou  to  make  allowance  for  um^ecordetJ  rlepartun^  lb  J 
result  of  tLe  recent  CenHUs,  however,  shows  that  the  iillo^n 
made  was  not  suflicient,  and  tliat  the  estimates,  for  the  bsi 
years  especially,  were  in  excess  of  tlie  truth.  Con- 
the  present  issue  the  figures  have  been  re-cast,  and  pi  ^  . 
ance  has  l»ecn  made,  which  iw-ill  account  for  whatever 
there  may  be  between  tlie  tables  now  published,  and  thoie 
tained  in  former  issues. 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  emA  of  1 
Australasian  Colonies  on  the  31st  December,  1890  : — 

Population  of  Australasia. 


Ooloiqr. 


New  South  Wales ...,.., 

Victoria. „.„. 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia,  (with  Northern  Territory)  

Western  Australia  .,..,».. 

Tasmania .*.„.. „. 

yew  Zealand  (exclusive  of  about  41,500  Maoris) 


FopukiScici. 


1,121,860 
1.133.266 

,TJ0/ia5 


I  n  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  an- 
recoi-ded  departures,  and  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  for  un- 
recorded arrivals  which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  that 
enormous  territory  where  there  did  not  exist  proper  official  meaiBi 
of  keeping  account  of  the  adventurers,  who,  from  time  to  tinw» 
attracted  by  rumours  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  visited  tli»t 
compamtively  unknown  land.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  popultttioD 
of  Australasia  was  estimated  at  3,787,894  at  the  end  of  1890,  t^ 
proportion  belonging  to  each  Colony  being  as  follows : — New  8uiJtli 
Wales,  29^62;  Victoria,  29-92 ;  Queensland,  10*3S  ;  Soul 
Austi-alia,  ^-45  ;  Western  Australia,  1'2S  ;  Tasmania,  3*83  ;  K« 
Zealand,  16*52. 
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rhe  estimated  population  of   the  Colony  at  the  close  of  each  EKtimatcd 

population 

IT,  from  1861  to  1890,  will  bo  found  hereunder: —  of  the  Colony. 


Population  of  New  South  Wales. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1861 

201,574 

156,404 

357,978 

1862 

204,199 

162,522 

366,721 

1863 

207,560 

170,152 

377,712 

1864 

213,365 

177,499 

390,864 

1865 

223,254 

185,893 

409,147 

18(>6 

235,116 

193,697 

428,813 

1867 

243,131 

201,578 

444,709 

1868 

254,003 

209,185 

463,188 

1869 

263,899 

217,549 

481,448 

1870 

272,543 

226,116 

498,659 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

517,758 

1872 

292,015 

243,204 

635,219 

1873 

301,399 

252,434 

553,833 

1874 

312,843 

262,100 

674,943 

1875 

323,080 

271,217 

694,297 

1876 

333,515    .    280,666 

614,181 

1877 

350,329 

293,378 

643,707 

1878 

365,625 

306,263 

671,888 

1879 

386,926 

322,533 

709,459 

1880 

409,030 

338,920 

747,950 

1881 

429,020 

353,060 

782,080 

1882 

447,100 

367,900 

815,000 

1883 

473,980 

387,330 

861,310 

1884 

498,310 

406,670 

904,980 

1885 

623,030 

426.540 

949,570 

1886 

543,260 

446,080 

989,340 

1887 

558,350 

461,980 

1,020,330 

1888 

573,190 

477,890 

1,051,080 

1889 

589,010 

492,810 

1,081,820 

1890 

609,650 

512,210 

1,121,860 
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Net  inoreue. 


The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  femik 
population  during  each  year  since  1880,  after  allowing  lor  te 
number  of  persons  whose  departure  from  the  Colony  wag  mi 
formally  recorded. 

Increase  of  Population. 


Year. 

MMlttL 

FwalttL 

TMiL 

1881 

19,990 

14,140 

94,130 

1882 

18,080 

14,840 

82,920 

1883 

26.880 

19,430 

48,310 

1884 

24,330 

19,340 

43,670 

1885 

24,720 

19,870 

44,590 

1886 

20,230 

19,540 

39.770 

1887 

15,090 

15,900 

30,990 

1888 

14,840 

15,910 

30,750 

1889 

15,820 

14.920 

30,740 

1890 

20,640 

19,400 

40,040 

Annual  rate  of 
increase- 
Australasia. 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  rate  at  which  population 
has  increased  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  variooi 
colonies,  the  average  rate  for  Australasia  being  3*39  per  cent 

Growth  of  Population. — Yearly  Increase  per  cent. 


New  South 
WaleH. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

1881     

4-50 

2-21 

5-36 

6-85 

3-60 

1882  

4  21 

2-24 

914 

2-32 

3-07 

1883  

6-68 

2-35 

15-67 

3-56 

3-42 

1884  

507 

2-59 

7-47 

2-52 

4-56 

1885  

4-93 

2-61 

4-97 

0-37 

7-41 

1886  

419 

3-23 

4-56 

—  0-53 

13-53 

1887  

313 

3-25 

5-90 

1-29 

8  02 

1888  

3-01 

4  26 

4-03 

—  0-55 

—  0-45 

1889  

2-92 

2-48 

3-40 

1-40 

4-09 

1890  

3-70 
414 

2-68, 

2-35 

1-08 

6-32 

Mean      of 
10  years. 

2-79 

6-28 

1-83 

6-36 

Tasmania. 


ZnbaL 


3-20 
2-30 
2-34 
2-76 
1-76 
1-83 
3-32 
1-75 
2-77 
2-25 


314 
314 
4-3 
4« 

2-3 
2^ 
0-44 
1-91 
l-5( 


2-43 


2« 


Minus  sign  (— )  denotes  a  decrease. 
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The  growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  Growth  of 
Iflo  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  from  1860  to  the  end  of  last   ^^ 
ear,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Population  of  Australia  and  Australasia. 


Year. 

Continent  of  Aufltndia. 

Australasia. 

1860 

1,054,061 

1,221,547 

1861 

1,076,666 

\,  265,898 

1862 

1,118,249 

1,334,789 

1863 

1,168,761 

1,424,328 

1864 

1,231,715 

1.497,180 

1865 

1,293,507 

1,579,315 

1866 

1,345,058 

1,646,540 

1867 

1,389,383 

1,706,506 

1868 

1,442,736 

1,770,060 

1869 

1,495,196 

1,834,037 

1870 

1,549,407 

1,898,672 

1871 

1,601,295 

1,970,066 

1872 

1,645,479 

2,027,964 

1873 

1,696,398 

2,096,661 

1874 

1,752,566 

2,198,602 

1875 

1,804,135 

2,283,654 

1876 

1,855,996 

2,360,556 

1877 

1,926,987 

2,461,713 

1878 

1,981,730 

2,524,196 

1879 

2,049,224 

2,625,422 

1880 

2,116,156 

2,715,782 

1881 

2,204,495 

2,822,999 

1882 

2,285,350 

2,922,268 

1883 

2.402,760 

3,064,304 

1884 

2,500,765 

3,187,566 

•  1885 

2,592.906 

3.298,313 

18S6 

2,677.911 

3,398,658 

1887 

2,768,537 

3,506,882 

1888 

2.855,705 

3,599,086 

1889 

2,931,978 

3,691,190 

1890 

3,016,942 

3,788,851 

As  tested  by  the  voluntary  influx  of  population,  the  attraction 
'hich  New  South  Wales  has  for  many  years  ofiered  to  the  settler 
re  most  marked,  and  no  test  could  be  more  practical.  As  long 
8  the  balance  of  attraction  remained  with  the  other  colonies, 
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Marked  advan-    go  loDg  did  the  tide  of  immigration  set  to  their  shores ;  but 

ta^M  of  ^.S.Mr . 

to  settlers.  many  years  past  New  South  Wales  has  offered  a  more  substai 
reward  to  the  settler  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  resu 
seen  in  the  increased  numbers  who  have  come  hither. 

Excess  of  Arrivals  over  Departures  in  each  of  the  Australa 
Colonies  between  the  Census  of  1881  and  1891 : — 

r.^i««,.  Net  Increase 

^*®">  •  due  to  ImmigiatHSL 

New  South  Wales  165,096 

Victoria    Ifl6,361 

Queensland  102,776 

South  AiistraHa 28,278 

Western  Australia 14,106 

Continent  of  Australia 370,061 

Tasmania 5,961 

New  Zealand   7,437 

Australasia 383,459 

Increase  by  The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  a  total  increase  by  inu 

Immigration. 

gmtion  of  383,459  persons,  the  large  proportion  of  43  })€Tcei 

found    a  home  in   New  South  Wales,   as  iigainst    30  i)er  cei 

attracted  to  Victoria,  and  24   per  cent,  to  Queensland.    In  t 

total  of    165,096  credited   to    New    South  Wales   are  inelud 

34,079   assisted   immigrants.     During  the   same   period  103,1 

assisted    immigrants   arrived    in   Queensland,    but    as   the  3 

increase  from  immigration  was  only  102.776,  it  is  evident  tl 

some  of  the  immigrants  did  not  remain  in  that  Colony. 

Since  1860,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  t 
arrivals  in  New  South  Wales  have  in  every  year  exceeded  the  dep 
tures.  The  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  was 
1883,  when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  dap* 
tures  by  28,579. 

gmlSS?  '"'"""  Assisted  immigration  dates  from  1832,  and  continued  to  l-r-ii 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  with  slight  interruptions,  unui  rt 
practical  cessation  during  1888.  The  number  of  assist^  * 
migrants  arriving  in  New  South  Wales  from  1860  to  the  do* 
of  1890  will  be  found  herewith. 


ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION.                                                 7^M 

As8iat<»d  luiraigrants,                                                     ^^^B 

Adults.                     > 

Chlldmn  under  li  Ye&im 

^^^1 

Pemalai.       TbUL 

MiileA.       Femfcloa. 

Total. 

\ 

L351  ;     1,235 

2,586           245 

2.>8 

503 

:),089              ^^1 

704  !        595 

1.339           10! 

09 

200 

1,589                       H 

\ 

1,172 

1.047 

2,210           214 

108 

412 

2,631                        H 

\ 

l^lHUi 

1,872 

.%838 

391 

404 

795 

4,633                        H 

IJOl 

1,672 

3,373 

280 

315 

6l>4 

3,977                        H 

1J»73 

1/214 

2/287 

213 

217 

430 

^^M 

501           5i3 

1,044            92 

68 

100 

^^H 

385          435 

820 

66             58 

124 

^^H 

183  '        215  j 

398 

41 

31 

72 

^^H 

47 

47 

H 

"■"as       "^99 

'327 

15       15 

'*30 

^^1 

25          271 

2% 

16             14 

30 

^^H 

13  !        110 

1?2 

3               5 

8 

140              ^^H 

427           411 

S38 

109           133 

242 

^^^1 

395  !        324 

710 

135           119 

254 

^^H 

642           429 

K071 

208  1         184 

392 

^^H 

2.892        1.627 

4,519 

743 

756  ,     1,409 

6,018                         ^M 

2,091        1,754 

3,845 

699 

646 

1,345 

5,190                          ■ 

1,906  1     2,141 

4,(H7 

840 

844 

l,t>.S4 

5,7:m                    ~ 

' 

1,150  1     l,lfl5 

2.345 

414 

375 

7S9 

3j:m 

1 

929        K029 

1,958 

327 

292 

fil9 

2.577 

1,209  J        991 

2,200 

509 

524 

1,033 

3,2:i'i 

3.370       2.718 

6.088 

1,154  1      1,127 

2,281  I     8..mi 

2,7ai 

2,606 

5,391 

1,095        1,082 

2,177        7.568 

1,871 

2,211 

4,082 

7:iti           730 

1,472        5,554 

1,044 

1.SKX5 

2.949 

572  1        580 

1,132  *     4,081 

131 

mi 

SIB 

286          258 

544        1,3(»2 

58 

190 

248  '        149  ;         131 

280           528 

44 

168 

212 

104           115 

210           431 

56 

132 

187 

110             79 

180           370 

... 

30,191 

30,082 

60.273 

9,876 

9,643 

19,519     79,792 

« 

1  birthplaces  of  immizrantB  caBnf>t  m  all  cases  be  accurately  BirthpUcM 

.,...,-             IT,                                                orinimlgnuitt 
pliietl,  but  it  m  quite  cleai\  ironi  t lie  uinecent  census  returns, 

^e  great  bulk  haa  come  front  tbe  United  Kingdom,  as  will 

iitlj  appear,     A  record,  however,  lias  been  kept  of  the  native 

riea  of  immigrants  who  were  a-ssisted  by  Governmenl,   and 

h  r9,792  persons  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  78,071 
British   bom — 37,688    l>eing   from    England   and   Wales; 

8  from  Ireland;  and  8,560  from  Scotland;  and  tbe  remainder, 

kjrom  other  countries. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  arriving  in  tiie  Colcmy  hjtn^t 
also  the  number  departing  therefrom^  during  each  year  from  ] 
to  1890,  are  hereunder  notified  : — 

Arrivals  by  sea. 


Adidte. 

•Chfldno. 

Ml 

Year. 

Male. 

People. 

TMaL 

1880 1      26,8W 

10,499 

37,393 

5,535 

4531 

1881.. 

.1      30.538 

10.645 

41,183 

4,449 

mm 

1882.. 

.!      29,102 

10.904 

40,006 

5,100 

46,m 

1883.. 

i      40,914 

16,852 

56,766 

7,135 

65.W 

1884.. 

44.6d7 

17.579 

62.246 

6,899 

7l,» 

1885.. 

46.570 

18,352 

64,922 

7,885 

75,7a 

1886.. 

45.035 

18.334 

63,369 

5,535 

71.9IS 

1887.. 

43,769 

15,236 

59.005 

4.413 

67.8» 

1888  . 

40.473 

15,605 

56.078 

4,435 

62,311 

1889.. 

39,401 

16,888 

56.289 

4,855 

61,151 

1890... 

43,274 

19,225 

62,499 

5,285 

67.7« 

•Sexes 

ro  stated  by  j 

Departure 

ihippiiiSf  aatha 

s  by  sea. 

rities. 

Adults. 

Year. 

•Children. 

Total 

Enugiaati. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tbtal. 

1 
1880 1       16.270 

7,054 

23.324 

2,359 

26,559 

1881 

18.668 

7,273 

25.941 

2,484 

29,354 

1882 

.1       18,672 

6,857 

25.529 

2,512 

28.925 

1883 

.:      23.407 

8.739 

32,146 

3,176 

36.724 

1884 

.'      29,311 

10,685 

39,996 

3,599 

44,633 

1885 

.,      31,060 

11,508 

42,568 

3,707 

48,001 

1S86 

34,453 

11,841 

46,294 

2.736 

50.913 

1887 

38,162 

12,439 

60,601 

3,619 

56.993 

1888 

36,535 

14,744 

51.309 

4,070 

56.941 

1889... 

32,791 

14.277 

47,068 

3.753 

61.762 

1890... 

34,444 

15,683 

50,127 

4,043 

54,807 

•  SexM  not  stated  by  shipping  authorities. 


BIRTHPLACES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
hnnfiarSts'to        There  is  a  tendency  operating  in  all  new  countries  for  immi- 
dtfesL'**'^       grants  to  locate  themselves  in  and  near  the  large  cities.     This 
colony  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  will  be  seen 
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aa  subsequent  tables  that  the  percentage  of  British  bom  and 
signers  residing  in  the  metropolis  is  higher  than  for  the  rest 
klie  colony,  and  the  native-bom  correspondingly  lower. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-bom  population  amounted  Proportion 

of  nativo-bom 

only  45-69  per  cent  of  the  whole  colony,  the  number  living  in  lacreaaing. 
dney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  42  13  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
tile  British  bom  colonists,  amounting  to  46-18  per  cent,  of  the 
pulation,  constituted  52  93  per  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  popu- 
;:ioii.  No  great  difference  is  observable  between  the  proportion 
persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from  other  colonies  who 
Doained  in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the 
ontry  districts  their  home.  What  difference  there  is  favours  the 
S>position  that  the  metropolis  has  proved  more  attractive.  The 
^n-British  population  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country 
stricts  to  Sydney ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
^  the  part  of  certain  foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards 
^dney ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  Chinese  and 
Lindoos,  as  well  as  Syrians  and  others  from  the  Levant 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  of  each  Birthplace* 
lenient  of  the  population  at  the  three  periods  1861,  1871,  and 
881,  to  the  whole  city  population,  and  also  the  proportion  which 
ach  bore  to  the  whole  community  : — 


Birthplaces  of  the  People. 


Native  Bom  of    I    Natives  of  other  |  Other  British-bom 


New  South  Wales.  .Australian  Colonies 


I 


Subjects. 


Per  cent, 
of  popu- 
lation. 


poUtaa. 


•^ 


metro- 


poUtan. 


I  (lulitan. 

I 


Foreigners. 


Per  cent, 
of  toUl 
ptipula-  I 
tion.     I 


Per  cent, 
of  popa- 

lation. 

metro- 
[•olitao. 


Per  cent, 
of  UAmI 
popula- 
tion. 


1861 
1871 
1881 

42-13 
54-24 
56-87 

45-60  1 

58-57 

6217 

1-77 
3-07 
6-18 

1-34 
2-67 
595 

52-93 
40-22 
33-62 

4618  1 

34-85 

27-07 

317 
247 
3  33  1 

6-79 
3-91 
3-91 
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lUicial  compo- 
kition  of  people. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the  three  censuaes— of 
1861,  1871,  and  1881— wiU  be  seen  from  the  foUowiTig  taWc:- 

Eacial  (Composition  of  Population. 

NatioiuOit}'. 

1861. 

1871. 

I88I. 

New  South  Wales 

Other  Australasiaii  Colonies    

Aborigines 

percent. 

45-69 

1-34 

23-98 

15-63 

519 

0-39 

0-99 

percent. 

58-38 

1 
2-67 

019        i 

17-33 

12-49        i 
3-98        1 
0-37        I 
0-68        ! 

percent 

61-95 

5-95 

0-22 

English ; 

14-32 

Irish 

9-21 

Scotch  

3*34 

Welsh  

0-41 
0-69 

Other  British  Subjects 

Total,  British^  Subjects 

93-21 

96-09 

96-09 

Cliinesc    

3-70 
1-50 
1-53 

1-43 

1 

1-31    ; 

117        ! 

1-36 
1-00 
1-55 

German    

Other  Foreigners  

Total,  Foreigners  

6-79 

3-91        1 

3-91 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  POPULATION 

Tendency  of  Oiio  of  the  uiost  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  moJefB 

toiartu* cities,  civilization  is  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  of  the  population  to  accumulate  in  greH 
cities.  Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  England,  France,  and  otitf 
countries,  where  the  development  of  manufactures  has  hroogk* 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  btf 
necessarily  caused  their  aggregation  in  towns,  but  it  is  seoi  i^ 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured  country  for  the  agiwa^ 
tural  labourer. 


conditions  of  progress  in  these  colonies  approximate  some-  Cirtwpfcruon  of 

^     ^  *^*  coloniea  with 

to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  hetween  the  Amwca. 

ISO  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  \YaIe.s  is  not 

ut  interest.  The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from 
|ft  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  citieti ;  in  New 
Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.     The  population  of  the 

sd  States  for  three  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rami  to 

Kspulation,  will  he  seen  below  : — 

Population  of  the  United  States. 


URBAN  POPULATION. 
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Ve&r. 


Popukaon  of  the 
Cuftod  SlAtet. 


1S60 
1S70 
1880 


31,443»321 
38,5^,371 
50,155,7S3 


roptilnrion  of  Cities 
or  VniUsd  Bute*. 


Peroentajpo  of  whole 
pcrpialftyaQ  in  Gties, 


5.072,256 

8,071.875 

11,318,547 


16-1 
20-7 


rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  hag  given  C»ii»oa  wWch 
bo  considerable  speculation.     It  seems  an  established  fact  in  cities. 
the  movemeut  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  ohl 

tries  of  the  world  is  a  sign  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  ■ 

arcnmstances  manifested  by  the  nider  population  ;  for,  like  m 

J  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates  to  the  market  where  ^^H 

ill  obUiin  the  highest  price.      In  America  the  increase  in  town  ^^^| 

llAiion  has  been  derived  mainly  from  abroad  ;  and  there  seems  ^^H 

n  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of  urban  popu-  ^^H 

ti  ban  become^  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.     In  Austra-  ^^H 

.,  however,  the  case  is  diiferent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  ^^H 

healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growtli  of  ^^H 

Daetropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  ^^H 

I  this  colony  the  proportion  of  town  population  is  even  more  Urban  and  nJ 

|K}piilatlont      fl 

Lfkable  than  in  the  United  States^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  I 

here  given,  showing  the  percentage  of  population  of  Sydney  m 

suburbs  as  compared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole  : —  I 

3c  1 
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Proportion 
of  urban 
population. 


New  South  Wales  Population. 

Tear. 

Metropolitan. 

OomitrT. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1890 

peroenl 
26-70 
26-73 
30-34 
33-88 

percent 
73-30 
731!7 
09-66 
6G12 

In  regard  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  figt 
are : — 

Victorian  Population. 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Oountij. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1890 

Percent 
26-89 
28-87 
32-81 
42-76 

Percent 

7411 
71  13 
6719 
57-24 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  tbep 
ceding  page,  is  included  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitan 
nevertheless,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  than  in  eiti 
New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.  The  case  of  Melbourne  is  e\ 
more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney;  for  during  the  period  compri 
in  the  table,  the  former  city  increased  proportionately  more  tl 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  its  colony,  and 
numerical  increase  has  also  been  fjreater. 
Population  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Sydney  and  Melboiim 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne. 

ISfil 

95.596 

139,860 

1871 

136,483 

206,780 

1881 

237,300 

296,347 

1884 

277,630 

349,166 

i8a5 

292,550 

368,788 

1886 

308,270 

389.512 

1887 

324,830 

411,400 

1888 

342,-280 

434,519 

18S9 

360,670 

458.937 

1890 

380,(^40 

484,630 

^"^"^         The  progress  of  these  cities  has  been  extraordinary,  and  l^  • 
parallel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Even  in  Ajo&^ 


Srogress  of 


Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 


POFITLATrOX  OF  AirSTllAI.IAN  CITTE«. 


I  liae  of  the  great  cities  has  been  accomimnied  by  a  soTnewbftt 
ajwnding  increase  in  the  rural  popultttion.  In  these  colonies, 
sips  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  the 
cle  of  nia^ificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity^ 
,  embracing  withie  their  liinits  one-third  of  the  }X)polation  of 
}  territory  on  which  they  depend.  The  cliief  cities  of  the  other 
^tralian  colonies  prepent  somewhat  Rimilar  features  to  Sydney 
1  Melhourno,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  coniaiuB 
'two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  tl^ey 
I  large  in  proportion  to  their  rural  population  as  either 
'  Melbourne. 

be  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  GolonieB  Population  of 


iven  below  :— 


dtii»k 


tSiist' 


Mb  AprU.  18V1. 


."186,859 
41K),902 
13H,2o2 
10I,'»G4 

34,028 


I  Wellington,    the    capital   of   New    Zealand,    is    not   the    most 
alous  city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  which  was  the  seat  of 
nmect  and  the  capita)  until  1865,  contains  a  much  larger 
polation^  the  census  of  1S91  giving  a  total  of  51,287  persons. 

3?dney  standH  alone  amoiii^t  Australian  citi«^  for  convenience  Growth ol 

txtion  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade. 

'  hutf  the  progress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  been 

I  than  expectation  wan^anted.    The  growth  of  population  within 

municipal  boundaries  of  the  city  forms  an  interesting  feature 

'\  the  progress  of  the  colony.    In  the  table  given  below  the  popia- 

ion  set  down  for  the  years  previous  to  1871  is  that  ascertained 

the  dato  of  diiferent  census;  from  1871  the  figures  show  the 

jlimated  population  at  the  close  of  the  year  i — 


^mm 
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Popul&tioii  of  Sydney  within  its  Mtuiicipal  BoiUMlMm 


l^rowth  of 
riaietro|)oUt4]i 


Y«tt. 

FttnoiM. 

Yokr. 

FcFton^ 

Year. 

Peraoas. 

,-H 

182^ 

10,815 

1861 

5€,39A 

1877 

!>lvOO** 

l«m 

183:1 

la/J^e 

1871 

77,680 

1878 

r-M 

1836 

ll\7'2t> 

1S72 

79,455 

1879 

lal 

IMl 

2f»,073 

1873 

81,482 

1880 

fij-J,  M»*' 

^^ 

1840 

38,358 

1874 

83,631 

1881 

106,580 

1 

__t 

18S1 

44/240 

1875 

85/267 

1882 

110,110 

IS 

■J 

1856 

53,358 

1876    i 

87,261 

1S83 

115>S50 

189Q 

M 

At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  tlia  whole 
was  9ri,596 ;  ten  je&rs  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483  ;  whil^'  jr 
census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211  ;  and  iit  tlu    i 
1890  the  estimated  number  of  persons  in  Sydney  and  its  :- 1 
was,  as  already  stated,  380,040.     The  progress  of  the  poj 
in  the  city  and  suburbs   will  be  found   in   the    followiag 
which  also  includes  the  country  districts,  and  the  whole 
commencing  with  the  year  1880. 

Estimated  Population  o!  the  Metropolitan  and  Country 

and  Kew  South  Wales,  ou  the  Hist  December  of  each  T 
1880^-90. 


MeiroiJoUtao. 

Country. 

K«nr  Soatli  W«l«     1 

Tew. 

aty. 

Suborba 

ToteL 

Mfclet, 

Females. 

isao 

ia2,i«o 

123,040 

225.200 

522.750 

40(»,O])O 

sas^nao 

IS 

1681 

10«,5«0 

1.10,720 

237,300 

544,780 

420,020 

8M.000 

mi 

1V& 

110,110 

KW.t*IO 

2.^0,  OfiO 

fi(M,9^ 

4  47.  tot* 

tm.fno 

BSS 

n\8f«> 

l4T,0;iO 

2IIH.480 

607,830 

4rn.iiiso      asijem 

1tS6i 

121,440 

15«,li»0 

^i77,fi30 

Cf7,S60 

4ftH,jiin  1    M-m.mo 

mk 

180ft 

V£i,UH) 

1O0.WO 

S»^6&0 

«67.020 

62^  ■"        *'"^f40 

I6d0 

U4,:\m 

l«J,«flO 

80«,S70 

rts},fl70 

54;                    i-JO 

VttH 

m.hv) 

2nj.«70 

S£4,8S0 

(Ai''J'OQ 

?;.>. ,              .  i>»fl 

i^tmi 

1888 

n»,0M 

224.2CO 

542,2SO 

7*»8,8"int 

fir.sr-'      i,.,^--^^ 

'  -"^ii 

19» 

114/.M10 

216,710 

afli^O/O 

721,150 

r^ii.oio      4!#*i,- 

■  * 

rmo 

111,080 

2<».060 

380,040 

74i,h20 

Oi>'J,(JiO        f.l*J 

Koti.— The  figtire«  in  tMm  Ubb  bjivo  boen  recast  tdnce  lA«i  puliticatiniu 
The    increase   of   population    during  the    twenty  years    whici 
closed  with  1890  has  been  170  per  cent  for  the  metropolis,  whil 
that  of  the  country  districts  amounted  to  97  per  cent.    The  |*op 
lation  of  the  whole  colony  has  more  than  doubled  itself  dunu 
this  period;  the  total  for  1890  showing  an  increase  of  117 
cent  on  the  total  for  1871. 


SmSUKBS  OP  SYDimT. 


|Tbe  area  of  the  metropolitan  clistnot  mcorporated  is  nearly  120  Area  of  the 

miles,  or   r  6,4 17  acres,  so  that  the  average  density  of 

polation  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  was  5  persona  per  acre,  soine  of 

more  immediate  suburbs  being  almost  as  densely  itopulated 

*•  the  city  itself.     The  area  of  land  permanently  dedicated  for 

t"  recreation  in  the  metropolis  coropriBes  3,761  acres  (77G 

in  the  city,  and  2,985   in  the  suburbs  ;  this  includes  the 

nnial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about  7S0  acres),  equal  to 

4y  one  twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  which  must 

Uiily  be  looked  upon  aa  a  very  liberal  provision  for  the  main- 

pance  of  public  health.     This  is  quite  apart  from  the  National 

rk,  an  area  of  36,320  acres,  which  is  within  an  liours  journey 

traixL  of  the  city.    The  area  of  Melbourne  and  subu rbs  is  1 63, 942 

or    about  256    square  miles,  and    the   population  at    the 

iKtts  of  the  year  1891  was  491,378 ;  this  shows  a  density  of 

>ulation  of  3  persons  to  the  acre.     Tlie  area  taken  for  Mel- 

ime  is  an  arbitrary  one,  being  the  land  included  within  a  radius 

'  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city.    An  area  of  25G  square  miles 

land  Sydney  would  include  Parratnatta,  Hunter's  Hill,  Ryde, 

%d  surroundings,  and  would  at  the  close  of  1890  have  embraced 

population  of  probably   not  fewer   than    400,000 — a   number 

:  by  85,000  tlian  the  Melbourne  metropolitan  population. 

The  Ruburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districts,  which 
'  here  grouped  according  to  locality  : — Norih-we^ism — Balmain, 
rtdihardt,  Glebe  ;  Weal  Cfuh-nl — Newtown,  St.  Peters,  Caniper- 
>wn,  Macdonaldtown ;  J^mt  Centrfd — Kedfern,  Darlington, 
iTatcrloo,  Alexandria,  Botany  ;  Eastern — Paddington,  Randwick, 
Taverley*  Woollahra ;  frt^^^^^rrfr^Ashtieltl,  Burwood,  Five  Dock, 
Drummoyne,  Marrickville,  Petersham  ;  Sonthent — Canterbury, 
Hurstville,  Kogarah,  Rockdale ;  and  iforth  Sliore — North  Sydney, 
3lanly,  Hyde,  and  Hunter's  Hill 

The  population  of   the  suburbs  has  more  than  doubled  itself  y^JjJJ^  ^ 
luce  th<*  census  of  1881.     The  inci^ase  has  been  general,  varying 
am    92    j)er   cent,   in   the   east  centml  districts    of    Redlem, 
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Waterloo,   &c.,  to  216   per  cent,  in  the  western  and  aoutlu 
suburbs,  which  constitute  the  eUctonUe  of  Canterbury  : — 


Suburbs. 

Population,  1881. 

Estimated 
6th  April,  isn. 

IncnMcperci 

North-western  

27,785 
15,991 
25,664 
20,220 
18,129 
2,^13 
11,010 

57,521 
34.701 
49,294 
43,477 
50,808 
12,842 

107 

West  central  

East  central 

118 
92 

Kafttem 

115 

Western  

180 

Southern  

hSt 

North  Shore 

30,972        1           181 

Monioipalities.  The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  thirty-four  distinct  mvaoer 
palities.  The  population  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  tb 
census  of  1881  and  at  that  of  1891,  will  be  found  below:— 


Population  of  the  various  Municipal  idea 


Municipality. 


Population 
at  Census 

of  1881. 


Alexandria  .... 

Ashfield    

Balmaiu    

Botany 

BotAuy,  North. 

Burwood  

Camperdown    . 
Canterbury  .... 

Concord    I     

Darlincton    '     2,026 

Enfield |     

Five  Dock   

TheGle})e     .... 
Hunter's  UUl  . 

Hurstville 

Kogarah    

Leichliardt    .... 


3,449 

4,087 

15,063 


2,472 
3,522 
1.175 


10,500 
2,282 


1,866 


Estimated 

population 

6th  .\pril, 

ISUI. 


7.486 

11.811 

24,320 

2,059 

2,392 

6,030 

6,753 

2,428 

2,317 

3.418 

2,054 

l,2r)0 

17,085 

3,675 

3,194 

2,658 

17,069 


Municipality. 


of  l&l.  ,  ^^'^i 


Macdonaldtown 

Manl;^' 

Marnckville  ... 

Newtown    

North  Willoughby 
North  Sydney   ...' 

Paddington     I 

Petersham | 

Randwick  

Redfern  | 

Rtx'kdale    | 

Ryde    

St.  Peter's 1 

Strathtield   ! 

Waterloo     j 

Waverley    I 

Woollahra 


1,870  I 
1,327  I 
3,501 
8,327  ; 
1,411 
7,149  , 
9,608 
3,413  ' 
2,079 
10,868  I 
858 
1,673  i 
2  272  ■ 

5,762  I 

2,365 

6,168 


ir 
n: 

IT 

r 
r 


^^. 


Municipalities  At  the  time  of  the  census  of  Ibbl  there  were  only  sixty  hcrou^k 

outside  the  ,  .   .      ,.   .  .,        ,  ,.      ,  , 

nietropoiia  and  munici[)aJities  outside  the  metropolis,  but  now  there  are  ok  j 
hundred  and  twenty -one.  The  following  are  their  names  and  tk  1 
most  recent  estimates  of  population  : — 


COXJNTEY  MUX1C1PAL1TIE8. 
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lUtion  of  Chief  Country  Municipalities,    April,  1890. 

EL. 

li 

Ckmntry 

II 

Ooiintnr 
MuiiicipBiUiea. 

Jp 

S£ 

m 

6.000 

Gundftgai 

051 

Pennth 

3.686 

5,452 

1,388 

Flfttt«barg  ,...' 
Port  Macquarie 

3,309 
962 

S.S,'?^ 

Hamilton    ,,_,, 

4,836  . 

1,4S8 
660 

Hav 

2,731 

Prt>8pect  and 
Sherwood   ... 

Hill  End 

784  , 

2,067 

9,009 

Hillaton,., 

762  , 

Queanlwyun  .,.' 

1,261 

1.619 

1,609 

73S 

Illuwcirra,  Ceutfol . 

North     . 

Iiivereil  

2,7i>0 
2,515 
2,506 

ti,*iiinndi 

264 

Ftaymood  Terrace.. 
Richmond 

843 

1.242 

1,255 

Jeril^ierio    

540 

Scone  

876 

1,101 

Junee 

1,617 

ShulUiarbour ... 

1,699 

V2M 

Katoomha 

1,526 

Shual  haven, 

2,2m  \ 

Kempaey  , 

2,145 

Central   ...., 

452 

m 

19,792 

Kiama  ..  ( 

„    Ea»t.„  1 

4,530 

Silverton  ....,.♦ 

1,390 

iY&I« 

600 

Singleton  ,... 
„      South  ( 

3,60a 

TU9 

Lambton  ....... 

3,4,04 

l,3urj 

New 

1,548 

.Smithiield    and 

1,022 

Liamore  .....  ... 

2.ir4t» 

Fair6eld...,,. 

l,36g 

2,112 

Litli|ro\v  

3,S.1M 
4,41  ;4 

St.  Mary^a 

StouLton, ....... 

1,697 

»  

Liverpool    „  .., 

2,41  a 

2,024 

Maiiean  

913 

Tani  worth 

4,G0a 

n  ...... 

747 

Maitiand,  Ea«t 
We«t 

2,693 
7.214 

Tares 

71^ 

Tentertiekl 

2,477 

1.739 

Merewether  ... 

4,340 

Tiimnt  . 

1,260 

b 

1,155 

Mittagoog 

1,4SU 

UlbduUa  

1,62^ 

idm... 

2,02-S 

MoloQg  ....,».,, 

1J31 

Cliiuirra  .... , 

1,601 

I,5.>5 

Moree  .„ 

1,165 

ITralU  .  .,. , 

651 

r*#«r«... 

650 

Morpeth........ 

l,Ull 

Wive^^a  Waggtt 

4,5^ 

$ 

1  

2,438 

Mom  Vale , 

1/2.16 

WixUAm   

»5a 

2,275 

Mudgee  

2,371 

Wftlkend 

3,642 

4»584 

Miirnimburrah 

1 , 3(MI 

Wnratah....  .... 

2.71J> 

1,562 

1.60O 

Murruriindi   .., 

l,25i 

Wellington  .  ., 

-.#«  ••. 

3.028 

Mu!K:k-bixx>k  .., 

i,;*oi 

Wtjut worth  .... 

ftDl 

)g  ...... 

m 

1,360 

Narrabri ,,.,.,,,, 

J,9H2 

WiLikham   , 

6,586 

2.528 

Narr&ndera  .. 

l.fiHT 

Wilcmnia  ...... 

1.306 

670 

Newcastle  .,..., 

12,913 

WitHlaor,.,....,. 

2.026 

I0,i»02 

Nowra.. „. 

l,7">5 

Wingham   ...  .. 

iU 

«•«.»  *»* 

4J47 

>iuiIllMl     _..,... 

l,tM50 

WoUongoDg  ... 

3,M3 

4,mK> 

Orange  

E.ist... 

3,2:r. 

\'iliW _,., 

1.8^ 

746 

l.S'JO 

Yimng 

2.602 

1,751 
1,269 

I'arkea      ........ 

Parramatta    .,. 

3,oai 

11,680 

jreiit  bulk  of  the  population  dwells   along  tbe  seaboard,  poimintion 
the  fnetropolls  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are  the  »ibottnL 
}Mej9  of  the  rivers.    Amongst  thes^p,  in  point  of  population, 
|gr  Biver  valley,  with  lurg^^  agricultujiilaud  oiiuing  indua- 
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tries,  st-ands  first     The  Illawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  aod  pAitti] 

conies  next ;  tben  the  maize  and  ati gar-growing  count ry  of 
Clarence  and  the  Richmond.     The  settlement  of  popolatiou  i 
naily  followeii  the  main  roads  of  the  Colony,  and  is  now  dmwn  to  t 
great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  whidi  ha^e  almost  snpc^rseclod  thei 


r  roltttillj;^  to 


KftturallJEtttioD 


^A  TURALIZA  TIOK, 

Tlie  law  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  in  Xr 
South  Wales  is  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes,     Th©  fi«*  < 
A«t   these  is  the  Denization  Act  of  1828,  9  George  IT,  No.  6. 

Act  enables  the  Governor,  or  Acting  Governor,  to  grant  l<^tt<*n  i 
denization  to  such  foreigners  as  may  aixive  in  the  Colooy  witliJ 
recommendation  to  that  effect  from  the  Principal  Seci-etary  <»f  Sa 
for  the  Colonies,  such  letters  uf  denization  to  untitle  the  holilerl 
aJl  the  rights*  privileges,  and  ail  vantages  in  the  Colony  whicij 
British-horn  citizen  could  claim.  Tim  second  enactment 
upon  the  question  is  that  known  as  the  Naturalization  Act  \ 
New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19,  which  was  passed  in  )^7l 
and  assented  to  in  187G,  ha\Tng  been  reserved  for  the  Qu» 
pleasum  Thb  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  New  South  Wil 
may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  peraonal  property,  but  shaU  \ 
qualitied  for  any  office  nor  enjrjy  either  a  municipal  or  parliau 
franchise  ;  he  shall  not  be  qualified  to  be  the  owner  o£  a  BriiSn 
ship,  nor  have  any  rights  and  privileges  except  such  as  are  exprt^ 
conferred  upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  Colony  of  n*>t 
than  five  years  a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalii; 
and  the  Governor  may  give  or  withhold  tho  same  as  he  ■ 
for  the  public  good.  Such  letters  if  granted  are  to  l>e  of  iiol 
until  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  after  which  the  hdH 
becomes  in  every  respect  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  whidx  iitl 
to  those  who  are  British  by  birth.  The  only  case  in  which  iid 
zat ion  is  no  longer  permitted  is  in  regard  to  the  Chinese,^ 
was  provided  for  by  special  legislation,  as  -will  be  shown  he 
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There  were  99  foreigners  naturalized  in  this  Colony  during  the 
1890.  Their  length  of  residence  in  New  South  Wales  ranged 
five  to  thirfcy-four  years.  Twenty  had  been  resident  more  than 
»wenty  years  in  the  Colony.  Of  European  races  the  Germans  have  Naturalization 
kvailed  themselves  most  largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalization, 
die  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
Eourth  of  the  total  number  granted  within  the  past  ten  years, 
Xhe  following  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists 
who  obtained  certificates  of  naturalization  during  each  year,  from 
1881  to  1890  :— 


Naturalization  of  Forei<mers. 


Native  Countries.       1881. 


1882.  1883. 


1885.  1886. 1 1887. ';  1888. 1 1880. 1 1890. 


Total. 


France      .......... 

Spiftiii 

Portugal    ..,,.,.», 
8wit3Eerk»d  ...... 

Itftly 

G«nnu)y   ......... 

Aa«tri&  , 

Holbuid..., 

Belgium  ..... 
Benviu-k  

Sweden , 

Paknd  ".","!!;;; 

Greece    

Turkey 

BmlgAriA.—  .^^......., 

Honnmnim  .......... 

China 

Kyria  .. .....,, 

Peo&Dg  .... 

Persia... 

Kgypt 

Am«nca...... 

United  Statea  ...... 

Wentem  lalandi  ... 

Conica 

Kew  C^ledonU 

J&fMQ 

Uokiioira  .. 
Total  ........ 


ai 


IDS 


93 


U7 


1 
4 
4 
46 
3 
2 

12 
3 

13 
2 
2 
2 


SOI 


3 
1 

10 

"4 
3 

44 
8 
2 

i 

4 

47 

1 
1 

ii 

6 
S 

4 
1 

"7 
3 

J7 

7 

4 
1 

i 

... 

265 

22 

... 
'2 

'2 : 
1 

1  "■ 

... 

406  3G7 


a     a 


5 

5 
2 
2 

IS 

4 
10 

4 


128  1124 


110 


100 


137 


6 
1 

*6 

n 
U 

3 

3 

"si 

3 

J8 

V 


m 


23 

4r> 

420 

37 

18 

2 

113 

121 

42 

25 

17 

I 

I 

2 

71^ 

1 
1 
2 
10 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

IJ41 
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From  thifl  it  will  be  aeen  tbat  the  Chinese  have^  imtil  lain  ?^ 
tnortf  than  any  other  nation^  evinced  a  desire  to  become 
aubjectfi ;  and  the  tendency  is  even  more  marked  in  Victoria,  i 
out  of  3|621  |>erAons  naturalized  during  the  teu  years  fn^m  I 
to  1888,  no  fewer  than  2,^39  were  bora  in  China,  tlie 
number  natanilized  in  any  one  year  being  1,178  in   1885^ 
result  of  the  Conference  held  m  Sydney  in  1888,  rele^'eii^  to  i 
ia  made  a  few  pages  further  on,  has  been  to  place  »  bar 
naturalization  of  the  Chineae  as  well  as  to  restrict  the  \ 
arriving  in  the  Colonies,    The  total  number  of  pef^sons  nati 
in  New  South  Wales  from  26th  July,  1849,  to  31ftt 
1890,  waa  6,05  L 

Of  those  naturalized  during  1890,  there  were  1  blacli 
bakerSi  1  lx)atman^  1  commercial  traveller,  3  cc 
clergyman,  1  cook,  1  clothier,  1  civil  engmeer,  1 
grower,  9  cari>enter8,  13  farmers,  2  grocers,  1  glazier,  1 
dealer^  1  hoirdi'eaticr,  12  lalH>urers,  4  miJieni,  3  ganl^uen 
medical  practitioner,  1  merchant,  1  messenger,  2  furniture  i 
4  engineers,  3  master  mariners,  1  publican,  3  toh 
tailor,  1  tanner,  2  selectors,  1  sawyer,  13  sailors,  I  sioreAco 
1  restaurantr keeper,  1  woolseourer,  and  1  stationer. 


Chinese 

uudedmblt:  a 


CHINESE  POPULATION, 

The  uniformity  with  which  the  differetit  colonies  hav« 
laws  restricting  the  imraigration  of  Chinese,  and  projiibttin^i 
landing,  except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll- tax,  may  be  t 
as  some  evidence  of  the  undesirability  of  the   race  as  COI0 
At  the  census  of  1861  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,^88  " 
in  1871  the  number  had  fallen  to  7,220  ;  rising  again  1 
10,205.     For  many  years  New  South  Wales  oflered  lit 
nieiit  to    the    Chinese   as  a    place   of    settlement,    the 
attractiveness  of  Victoria  and  other  colonies,  as  gold  prodo 
claiming  their  attention.     At  the  ruali  to  Lambing  Flat  io  l( 
however,  largo  numbers  of  Chinese  came  across  the  horde?! 


CHINESE  POPiLATION. 


bed  themselvea  in  this  Colony,  their  strength  being  con-  iiumi^tioni 

omi^mtiofi  of 
intly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  these  Chinese  chioeso. 

not  remain  in  the  Colottj,  for  at  the  census  of  1871  there 

5,768  letis  than   ten  yeai-s  previously,  and  it  is  probable 

kt  alUiough  the  census  of  18^1  shows  only  12,781,  in  1889  the 

iber  was  nearly  15,000. 

ae  numWrs  of  Chinese  arriving  at  and  departing  from  New 
itli  Wales  since  1871  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  :— 


r«ftr. 

Amvmls. 

Departures. 

Yew, 

Arrivab. 

Dfiputunsi. 

1871 

42(1 

441 

1S81 

4,465 

92<> 

1872 

2*ig 

mi 

1882 

»,(K)7 

mi 

1873 

406 

m) 

1883 

1,1*36 

1,402 

1874 

863 

933 

18S4 

2,191 

1J>38 

1 S75 

625 

1,209 

1885 

2JH29 

IJ26 

J876 

mm 

940 

1886 

3,092 

i.sai 

1877 

884 

Am 

1387 

4.436 

2J73 

I8XS 

2,48r> 

],560 

1888 

1,848 

1,562 

1879 

1,979 

5;V7 

1880 

i 

941 

r 

2,942 

876 

1890 

15 

637 

lit  witl  be  seen  that  18^8  and  the  following  years  are  marked  influx  of 

1  -  -1  •      1        *  T^.  -  rr,,         .     ,         Chinese  to  X# 

large   increase   in    the   arrivals    from   Chma.     The    innux  south WaIm. 
ed  in  1881  sutificiently  formidable  to  demand  the  interference 
f  the  Legislature.     According! j,  the  *'  Influx  of  Chinese  Restric- 
i  Act ' *  was  passed,  with  the  residt  that  the  subsequent  year  was 
rked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458,  since 
lich  time  there  haa  been  a  steady  increase  until   1888,  when 
,  again  stepped  in,  this  time  with  more  stringent  re^^ula- 
to  restrict  the  numbers  arriving  on  these  shores.     It  would 
em,  from  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  poll-tax  collectetl  (£10 
I  head  until  July,  1888,  when  it  was  raised  to  £100)  with  the 
I  arrivals,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Chinese 
Elta  were  already   British  subjects,  or  had  availed   them- 
M*lvea  of  the  privilege  granteii  by  the  Act  of  returning  to  the 

tJony  after  an  abHence  of  nine  months  without  paying  a  second 
t.     Tljis  is  evidently  so  to  a  large  extent,  for  from  the  Cth 
Dficetnlj«:ry  1881,  the  date  of  the  Act  just  mentioned,  to  the  11th 
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July,  188S,  when  the  present  Act  became  law,  3,17B 
of  exemption  wore  issued  in  this  Colony  to  Chinese,  tire  di 
the  last  certificate  being  the  28th  April.  1888,  and  of  this  m 
1,788  have  been  received  from  returned  ChincBe.  Ko  such  j 
fieates  have  been  granted  since  the  passing  of  tJie 
Restriction  and  Begolation  Act  of  1888."* 


Yew. 

Chitieso  ftrrivijig. 

PoB-tu. 

1882 

1,007 

836 

1883 

i.aan 

h230 

1884 

2  J  91 

l.OTi 

1885 

%^2^ 

i.m 

1886 

3.09*2 

l,28i 

1887 

4.436 

him 

1888 

1*848 

4^2       1 

18811 

7 

1 

18dQ 

15 

• 

Ciai]«»e  immi-         There  has  vety  clearly  been  an  mcreasmg  desire   du 
tmikinercosiufr.  iost  lew  years  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  migrate  to  . 
tralia.     This  of  late  brought  about  considerable  discussion* ' 
culminated  in   a   Conference   of  delegates  from    all  th« 
being   held    in    Sydney  in   1888.     As  a  result,   the  Co 
prepared  a  draft  bill,  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  1 
ments   of  the   different    colonies.     The   bill   provided  tliat 
stringent  regulations  should  be  enforced   to  check   the  inflis 
Cliineao  to  these  shores ;  and  although  it  was  not  decerned  ntlr 
that  their  landing  should  be  prohibited  altogether^  yet  it  wui 
sidered  necessary  that  such  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  wan 
pn\'ileged  to  land  as  would  prove  an  efficient  dieck  to 
immigration.     Before  the  Conference  met,  progress  had  hemt 
ill  the  New  South  Wales  Legislatui-e  with  a  bill  which  waspr 
with  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  became  law  on  th»  I 
July,  1888.     By  this  measure  vessels  are  proKlbited  from  i 
to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  e\^p-ry  300 1 
Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100,  and  are  not  toe 
in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and 


tion  against 
Influx. 
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Mimster  of  Mines,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  become  natural- 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  is  £500.     The  Act 

already  operated  to  the  entire  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  beginning;  of  the  year  1890  there  Chinese  in  the 

.  colonies  in  1890 

45,381  Chinese  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  exclusive  of 
When  the  census  of  1881  was  taken  the  total  number  in  .the 
ies  was  set  down  as  43,706,  which  is  3,727  less  than  the 
t  estimata 


Chinese  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  1890. 


Golony. 

Number. 

^^fow  South  Wales  

13,529 

"*^ietori» 

11,290 

.  ^Ooeeiisland  

7,691 

^ 'ffimth  Anfftmlm 

6,660 

=    %wZea]and 

4,585 

"^    Tinnfmia  

1,000 

Winttorn  AuiitraliA 

62$ 

Total 

45,381 

ABOBIOINES. 
This  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin,"  was  given  to  the  Aboriginei. 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  is  now  applied  to  the 
original  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  any  country.  As  the  history 
of  the  native  race  in  these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  people  in  Australia,  a  few  words  concerning 
them  may  not  be  out  of  placa  The  aborigines  of  Australia 
form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole 
of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  the  same  stock, 
althongh  it  is  remarkable  that  their  languages  differ  so  greatly 
that  tribes  within  short  distances  of  each  other  are  often  qnite 
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unable  to  understand  each  other ;  and  in  fact  almost  every  luge 
community  of  natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  is  rem 
to  believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  late  years  that  in  many  places  they 
are  decreasing  ;  and  they  may  now  be  counted  by  fives  where  tkf 
were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In  Tasmania  they  have  & 
appeared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  that  colony  having 
died  in  1876. 


I-!<tiinate  by 
<  Jovtmor 
IMiillip. 


Ahori;^irn»s  at 
cirjsu.s  of  iJtel. 


It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  abon^pnil 
pojmlation  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  miUion; 
tlie  number  lx»tween  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to 
have  been  about  3,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  esti- 
mate was  in  accordance  with  fact ;  for,  although  at  the  time 't 
did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  the  face  of  • 
large  a  number  as  3,000  having  been  found  within  the  small  am 
between  the  bays  al)Ove  mentioned  ;  yet,  considering  how  small  1 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  early  settleB> 
tho  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  nanwly. 
an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very  liiiii:<A 
At  tlie  census  of  1881  the  aborigines  in  Austi-alia  were  s»i 
to  number  31,700,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Aborigines  in  Australian  Colonies,   1881. 


Oilony. 

MaloH. 

Females.         | 

Total 

New  South  Wales 

938 

460 

10,719 

3,478 

1,640 

705  ' 
320 

9,866         1 
2,868 

706  1 

1,S43 

Victoria    

:» 

Queeiislaml   

2Q,5S3 

South  Australia 

dM 

Weatern  Australia 

'2,346 

Total 

17,235 

14,465         1 

31.700 

Estimate  There  are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abow  ww 

untrustworthy.    ^^^^  ^^^  include  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  coloni* 
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ll^ew  South  Wales,  for  instance,  only  the  "  civil i7jpd  *'  hlaclcR 
enumerated  in   the  returns,  and,  from  reliable  information 
available,  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  number,  including 
in  a  wild  state,  was  much  higher.     The  figures  for  Queens- 
are  in  a  great  meMure  derived  from  estimates  which  are 
idercd  hj  the  Registrar  General  of  that  colony  to  be  too  low, 
in   his  report  on  the  census  he  says  : — "  In  the  northern  [wirta 
be  colony  the  aborigines  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some 
ona  resident  in  the  Cook  and  Palmer  districts  have  supposed 
there  may  be  70,000  in  Queensland.     This,  however,  is  a  very 
le  estimate,  and  may  be  far  wide  of  tlie  truth*"     In  the  case 
[South  Australia,  the  aborigines  in  the  Northern  Territory  wei*e 
included  in  the  returns,  and  it  seems  probal>le  that  they  are 
uamerous  in  that  colony  as   in  Queensland      The  census  of 
ern  Australia  includes  only  those  aboriginals  in  the  employ- 
tit  of  the  colonists,  and  as  large  portions  of  tliis,  the  greatest  in 
of  all   the  Australasian  colonies,  ai'e  as  ytt  unexplored,  it 
'  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  aborigines  enumerated  in  the 
,  is  very  far  sht^rt  of  the  total  in  the  colony,     Tlie  aboriginal 
pulation  of  the  entire  Continent  may  be  set  do^rn  at  something 
ke  200,000. 

[The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they  Tiie  ^wnin. 
»  called,  are  quite  a  different  race.  They  are  gifted  with  a  con- 
enible  amount  of  intelligence,  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave 
to  rashness ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  avaricious,  and  oft- 
Ernes  ferocious.  According  to  the  census  of  1881  they  numbered 
ifi^l.  Like  the  Australian  aborigines  they  appear  to  be  de- 
ning  in  number,  the  census  of  1886  enumerating  only  41,432, 
bough  at  that  of  1891  the  total  was  41,523.  It  is  believed,  how- 
that  at  the  time  the  colonists  first  landed  their  number  was 
fuUy  120.000. 

t According  to  the   mont   recent   enumeration,    it   is  estimated  Ah<»rigin«i] 
Rt   there    were    7,700    aborigines    in     New    South    Wales    in 
18&0,  as  compared  with  7,529  in  1889.     These  totds  include  half- 
who  last  year  numbered  2,877,  and  in  1888,  2,767,     The 
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m\»tori\inet  o( 
tiMivc  blAcki. 


liomber  of  full-blood  aborigines  baa  therefore  mcre&aed 
while  the  half-castes  have  increased  by  130,  so  that  the  bita 
on  the  total  was  171.  The  number  of  births  reported  dorui^'  1 
was  282  (143  of  the  children  being  half-castes),  and  the  ik 
223  (38  half-castes).     There  are  three  mission  stations  under  \ 
control  of  the  Board.     These  establishments,  wli 
were  little  moi*e  than  camping  grounds  for  the 
they  worked  for  their  rations,  elementary  instruction  ' 
paHed  to  the  children,  but  now  they  have  developed  intoi 
ments,   with  greiitly    improved   huts  for   married    coaptcc,  - 
adequate  aoconimodation  for  teaching,  duly  qualified  instr 
haviug  been  appointed  by  the  Department   of   Public  Instrud 
During  the  year,  7,8i9  blankets  wei-e  forwarded  from  the  (»o^ 
ment  Stores  Department  to  the  various  Benches  of 
for  dmtribution  amoDg  the  blacks.    This  bounty  has  been  < 
for  ma  ny  years.    At  the  t-ensus  of  1 8  8 1  only  4,673  we  re  enumen 
but  the  returns  for  1890  must  not  he  taken   as  showing  in 
crease^    but    as    proving    that    at    the    previous     census 
uboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  state  far  outnuioh 
those  within  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  aborlgiaes  of  AustmliA,  I 
was  of  the  Carribee^  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Ho 
tot,  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  European  colonization ;  and  the  hk 
have  not  seen  tlie  whit©  mun  take  possession  of  their  territory  \ 
out  many  an  attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood»  to  st 
invasion  and  to  avenge  the  inj  nry.    It  would  be  easy  to  gather  f 
the  records  of  British  colonization  in  Australia  many  instano 
Iiorrible  crimes  committed   by  the  aborigineis,  who  ai*e,  in 
partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.      But  it  i 
not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people  of  British  origin 
settled  upon  the  laud   formerly  occupied    by  tlie  blacks 
were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  lout  ttfl 
m  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race,      Cuu 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomiUints  of  such  a 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  bare  i 
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to  make  the  colonists  slow  to  recognize  an  j  clmracteristics  Oral  tnutiuonft. 

.11   opposite  kind  in  the  blacks.     Tbere  is,  however,  eridence 

tlieir  songs  an<l  their  cherished  traditions^*  that  they  aN3  hy 

leans  destitute  of  some  qualities  in  which  ci\'ilized  men  glory 

idi  as  the  power  of  inventing  tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the 

st  for  religious  mystery,  stoiail  contempt  of  pain,  and  reverence 

departed  friends  and  ancestors.     The  manner  in  which  tliej 

re  diftphiyed  these  characteristics  presents  such  a  ati'anjje  mix- 

of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading  thoughts,  of 

iting  and  of  repulsive  tniditions,  of  pathetic  and  grotesque 

unces,  that,  in  order  to  accotmt  for  the  apparent  contradic- 

recourse  must  he  had  to  the  supposition  that  tliis  race  lias 

ended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilization,  of  which  they 

fts  i-etained  some  memorials. 


TJIE  CENSUS, 

fOn  the  nidit   of  Sundav,  April  5,   1891,  a  census  was  taken  f*^!'*"*  ^f  **•« 
oughout  Austrahisia,  as  well   as   the   other   portions  of  the  ^^^'^* 
itiah  Dominions,  which  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface 
the  habitable  globe,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
world.     The  object  of  taking  the  census,  and   the  necessity  object  of  uk 
ureof  will  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtfid  mind.     The  infonna-     ^^^ 
a,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  tliis  means,  regarding  the 
abers  of  the  people  ;  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are  congregateil 
gether  in  mime  parts,  and  separated  in  others,  their  industrial 
BUit«,  their  educational  condition,  and   other  particulars,  are 
fctt<n"s  which  require  to  be  known  in  order  to  deal  etlectnally 
Stii  the  many  social  and  economic  proljletjis  that  constantly  arise 
the  community.     For  instance,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
kny  bread-winners  there  are  among  the  pi'ople,  and  how  many 
s  are  dependent  upon  them  through  yovtth,  age,  or  helph^ssness, 
^  order  to  make  proper  provision  to  render  effectual  the  efforts 
the  former,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  latter  class. 
[id««^  the  census  enables  comparison  to  be  made  with  former 
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ASk^»Dt«wi»of  periods,  and  shows  not  only  where  Improvemeiit  has  takes 
but  also  the  directions  in  which  it  i&  neoesfiary  to  mmke 

efforts  in  tbe  future. 

The  prejudice  against  taking  a  census,  whieli   esdsied  ml 
centuiy  and  a  half  ago  In  England  to  such  an  extesit  as  to  | 
Anii^  ^^^^  ^^'^  authorities  from  taking  one,  has  now  died  out,  anJi 

in  Australasia  the  only  idea  and  desire  m  to  make  the  i 
perfect  as  possible.     With  this  ol^ject  in  view  a   Conla 
Statisticians  was  held  at  Hobart  in  March,  1890,  at  whid^  i 
Australasian  Colonies  were  represeut<^d.     The  wliale  «i»b 
exhaustively  diBcussed,  and  matters  of  detail  were  eardilS 
sidered,   the  result  being  that  uniformity  in  regard  to 
principal  matters  of  inquiry  was  agreed  upon,  at  the  si  me 
leaving  it  free  for  any  Colony  to  extend  the  scope  of  it^  i*   * 
in  any  direction  w^here  it  should  be  deemed  well  to  go  b« 
general  sdiema     It  was  iji  aecordai)ce  with  the  principles  1 
agreed  upon  that  the  census  of  1891  was  taken. 


OonflBrwiee  of 


Inqufij'. 


J  of 


Oo^i  of  New 
aotitb  Wftlc4. 


HoQireholder'v 
ScheduJo, 


Afirrlciiltural 
Schedule, 


So  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  conoeraecl  the  reqtiisiti 
formation   was   obtained  by   means  of   schedules  left  at 
dwelling  in  the  Colony,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  occxipant  or 
person  charged  with  the  duty  of  delivering  and  oollectxa| 
schedules.     The  *'  Householder's  Schedule "  had  to  be 
witli  the  nauie  of  every  person  who  slept  or  abode  in  eadi 
on   census  night,  with    particulars  as  to  relation^ip  to 
family,  sex,  age,  social  condition,  oocupation,  dckness  and  i 
birthplace,  religion,  and  degree  of  education*     Another 
M^aa  devoted  to  paiticulars  descriptive  of  the  dwelling.     It  i 
optional  whether  the  information  respecting  religion  were  j 
or  not,  but  all  the  other  ite  8  were   compulsory.     There  wi^^ 
an  agricultural  schedule,  in  which  minute  information  wasc 
respecting  land,  live  stock,  agiicultural  produce^  machinefT  ( 
implements,  and   other  matters.     Other  schedules  wen?  osJI 
gather   particulars   respecting   mills   and   manufactories, 
schools^  kc 
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Xke  immense  mass  of  information  collected  in  these  schedules  is  Tubaiationof  the 

information. 

)e  metal  in  the  ore — comparatively  useless  until  concentrated, 
A  separated  from  extraneous  matter.  It  is  here  that  the  bulk 
the  work  in  connection  with  census-taking  occurs,  for  every 
ledule  has  to  be  dissected,  and  every  figure  classified,  tabulated, 
d  arranged.  This  is  a  work  of  time,  and  although  a  large  staff 
B  been  engaged  upon  it  the  results  have  not  yet  advanced  sufii- 
mtlj  to  be  incorporated  to  any  great  extent  in  the  present 
Imne,  but  will  form  a  rich  source  of  illustration  for  future 
nies. 

The  following  are  the  figures  disqlosed  by  the  censuses  of  1861,  J^wit*^** 
i71,  1881,  and  1891  :— 

Population  of  New  South  Wales. 


Tmr. 

Malm. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

198,488 
275,551 
411,149 
612,697 

152,372 
228.430 
340,319 
519,804 

350.860 

503.981 

751,468 

1,132,601 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEXES, 
The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony 
LS  undergone  little  change  for  many  years  past,  as  will  be  seen 
om  the  following  figures  : — 

Percentage  of  Males  and  Females  to  whole  Population. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861 

66-57 

43-43 

1871 

54-67 

45-33 

1881 

64-86 

45-14 

1885 

65-08 

44-92 

1886 

54-90 

45-10 

1887 

64-72 

45-28 

1888 

54-53 

45-47 

1889 

64-45 

45-55 

1890 

64-34 

45-66 

Excfss  of  male 
poimlation. 
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The  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  agn 
of  from  20  to  r)0  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  miltt 
in  the  prime  of  life,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  tin 
British  Islanda 


Marriage  rate 
drclinuig. 


MABBIAQES. 
The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  shows  ta 
uninterrupted  annual  increase  from  1875  to  1886 ;  in  1887  and 
1889,  however,  there  was  a  falling  ofl^  while  during  1890  there  were 
more  marriages  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  rate  per  1,000  of 
population  had  been  declining  during  the  period  from  1883  to 
1889,  but  1890  presented  a  slight  improvement  on  the  rate  of  tiie 
previous  year. 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Marriages  in  New  South  Wales, 


Marriages 
registered. 


Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 


Year. 


3,953 

7-77 

3,925 

7-46 

4,384 

8-05 

4,343 

7-69 

4,605 

7-87 

4,630 

7-66 

4,994 

7-94 

5,317 

8-08 

5,391 

7-80 

5,572 

7-65 

6,284 

8-82 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1890 


Marriages    |    ^J' ^'<»^ 
"^f*^"*^      PopulatioBu 


6,948 
7,405 
7,482 
7,618 
7,811 
7,690 
7,844 
7,530 
7,876 


I 


Mean  for  20  years  , 


8-70 
8-83 
8-47 
8-22 
8-06 
7-55 
7-57 
706 
7ir) 


••92 


Marriages  in 

European 

countries. 


Compared  with  some  European  countries  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  in  the  Colony  appears  some- 
what less  than  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  where  marriages  are  more  largely 
entered  into  are  entirely  dissimilar,  and  the  national  habits 
different  from  our  own.     The  highest  European  marriage-rate  is 
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auJ  in  tbe  dominions  of  tlie  two  great  empires^  Germany  and 
Austria,  as  tBe  following  table  will  show.  The  ratios  for  Prussiii 
tid  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  for  Hniigary  and  the  other  j)ortions 

Austria,    are    given    Beparately.      Their   mean   marriage-rates 

ace  1S70  have  been  declining  year  by  year  j  and  reference  to 

be    table   will    show  that    the  avera«fe    rate    for   each    during 

1881-89  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  twenty  years  prior 

1881. 

The  inarriftgo-mt©  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  always  much  the  MMtii«»ln-J 
me  as  that  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  s|jite  of  the  com- doai. 

itively  few  marriages  solemaized  in  Ireland.     Tbe  in  formation 
the  following  table  is  taken  from  the  rejiort  of  ti\e  Registrar- 
Seneral  of  England  : — 


Marriage-rate  per  Thousand  of  Mean  Population  in  certain 
European  countries, 


s — 


Oonntrim, 


1881, 


1S8I. 


ogland  juid  Walea, 

Scotland,..  .... '' 

eknd  | 

ncc    ,., 

iBjpun  . 

[dwilzerJand 

llUly 

LOemiaa  Empire 

iPnusiii   ,.,,„, 

ivwtnm , 

iungary    .* „ 

HoUaml..,,,,, 

Bc'lgium,. ......,.*, 

eumark    ., 

^ion**ay  .,,„.. 


8-2 
71 
4i> 
7 -ft 
72 
7*6 
7-6 
87 
8-6 
8*T 

81 

7-3 
7-7 
7'2 
67 


I 


7 '6 
7^0 
4-3 
7-5 
6-4 
6-8 
8  a 
7 '5 
7  0 
8-0 


77 
7*0 
4-3 
7-4 

6-0 
6-8 
7i» 
77 
7 '9 
8:2 


10*0  10  3 

I  7-3  I  7*2 

'7i  17-0 

,  7-8  I  77 

fi'4|  67 

«'2    6*4 


77 
7*0 
4-3 
7*5 
6 '3 
0-8 
8-0 
77 
7*9 
7  0 
10-4 
7'1 
r»7 
7  7 
6-6 
*i'4 


1^86, 


im. 


isssL  laaD. 


7*2 

6-5 
4*3 

7*5 

(i-9 
7*9 
7*9 
8^ 
7*6 
10  0 
ti-9 
6-8 
7 '6 
67 
6-^ 


7-0 
6-2 
4-2 
7*4 

6-8 
7-8 
7-9 
S'l 
7  8 
9-5 
61^ 
67 
71 
6 '5 
6-4 


7*1 

7*1 

7*3 

6-2 

6'3 

6^4 

4  4 

4-2 

4-5 

7*3 

7-2 

71 

fl 

7  0 

j'^b 

7*8 

7*8 

7*6 

7-8 

7-8 

8^ 

BO 

8-0 

8*2 

7'8 

7'!*  :  7*0  1 

OH) 

0-2 

S'O 

7  0 

6  0 

61) 

7*1 

7-3 

7*2 

71) 

7-1 

71 

0'3 

6-2 

6-2 

6  3 

5-9 

6-0 

7-4 
6-6 
43 
7*4 
6-4 
6*11 
7"1> 
7*8 
8*0 
7*8 
0-6* 
7'0 
71* 
74 
b^ 
6-3 


The  means  for  the  serieii  of  years  prior  to  1881  are  not  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  years  for  al!  the  countries  abovfi  mentioned 
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In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  ratio  is  the  average  from  1864  to  I8d0n 
Spain,  1861  to  1878  ;  Switeerland,  1868  to  1880  ;  Italy,  1863  to 
1880  ;  German  Empire,  1872  to  1880  ;  Hungary,  1866  to  im: 
and  Norway,  1871  to  1880.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hit 
above  are  the  ratios  of  ntairiages  to  population  ;  to  ascerlalti  thu 
ratios  of  persons  married  it  is  therefore  necesfiary  to  double  tbt 
tignrea  in  eiich  case. 

But  no  one  of  the  European  countries  referred  to  above  L-  '> 
^  any  great  extent  similar  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  its  sf^  .J 
customs,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  people.  The 
nearness  of  the  nianiage-nit©  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  of 
Attstralasia  is  accidental,  a»  the  circumstaneeH  of  the  two  coimtnei 
are  very  dissimilar  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  large  exctsas  of 
female  population,  due  to  the  emigration  of  mrilea,  while  in  these 
colonies  the  prepondei-ance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  malci, 
Besides  this,  the  social  condition  of  the  working-clajsaea,  in  even 
the  least  forward  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  is  much  more 
advanced  than  in  the  British  Islands  ;  the  probabilities  are  thews 
fore  greatly  in  favour  of  a  higher  marriage-rate  in  these  colonies 

LowMt  Tjj^  lowest  niarria)?e-i^te  of  any  of  the  Colonies  is  found  in  New 

to  hc^  Zeaiauff,  Zealand,  and  the  liighest,  talking  a  series  of  years,  in  Queensland. 
The  rates  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  will  be  found  herennden 
show  that  the  average  of  the  whole  colonies  has  been  approxi- 
mately 7 '54, 

The  Colonies  whose  rates  are  above  tho  average  ara: — 

Queensland. ,».  , ., - ..,,.,  8"58 

New  South  Wales ..., „. ....  7-08 

Victoria ♦,.,»...„ .*«••...,.,...  T'74 

Tumania 7*60 

Those  below  the  average  are : — 

South  Australia , «. „     7*47 

Weatcm  Australia    .,,, .„,.^,     6*97 

New  Zealand  .,,,,,. ...,....•,•«••      G'^S 
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Mean  Marriage  Rates  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


r. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queena- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Weatem 
AustraUa. 

Tasmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

11 

8-21 

6-79 

7-71 

8-34 

6-67 

7  34 

6-65 

;2 

8-70 

709 

8-59 

8-75 

7  04 

810 

709 

5 

8-83 

7-44 

8-97 

8*53 

6-89 

915 

686 

4 

8-47 

7-74 

8-98 

8-33 

7  02 

800 

693 

0 

8-22 

7-73 

9-32 

7-86 

7-37 

8-23 

6-72 

S 

8-06 

7-86 

8-44 

6-36 

7-73 

7-56 

5-99 

7 

7-55 

7-64 

8-40 

6-33 

7-44 

7  03 

6-98 

S 

7-57 

8-48 

8-94 

6-65 

6-90 

6-95 

6-00 

9 

7  06 

8-43 

8-27 

6-56 

6-77 

6-92 

5*95 

0 

715 

8-21 

8-22 

7-02 

6-89 

6-67 

611 

ji... 

7-98 

774 

8*58 

7-47 

6-97 

7-60 

6-43 

Marriaae-mta 
of  all  Colonies 


3  following  are  the  numbers  of  marriages  registered  in  each  JJj^^J?*  ^^ 
5  colonies  during  the  years  1876  to  1890  :—  Australasia. 


New  South 
Wales. 


4,630 
4,994 
5,317 
6,391 
5,572 
6,284 
6,948 
7,405 
7,482 
7,618 
7,811 
7,590 
7,844 
7,530 
7,876 


Mctoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


4,949 

1,394 

1,852 

5,103 

1,447 

2,002 

6,092 

1,444 

2,299 

4,986 

1,604 

2,238 

5,286 

1,547 

2,291 

5,896 

1,703 

2,308 

6,309 

2,034 

2  530 

6,771 

2,392 

2,539 

7,218 

2,661 

2,555 

7,395 

2,842 

2,447 

7,737 

2,785 

1,976 

7,768 

2,914 

1,977 

8,946 

3,254 

2,084 

9,203 

3,123 

2.062 

9,187 

3,195 

2,235 

191 
176 
182 
215 
214 
197 
216 
217 
230 
256 
297 
316 
304 
300 
278 


746 
831 
866 
804 
840 
856 
969 
1,120 
1,003 
1,054 
985 
939 
951 
967 
954 


New 
Zealand. 


3,196 
3,114 
3.377 
3,352 
3,181 
3,277 
3,600 
3,612 
3,800 
3,813 
3,488 
3,563 
3,617 
3,630 
3,797 
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So  far  as  tbese  colonies  are  concercied,  the  factors  infloenda 
ttie  toarriage-rate  are — first,  and  cbiefiy,  the  general  pr 
the  community  ;  secondly,  the  number  of  marriageable  male 
the  occupations  of  the  pt*oi>le.  Jmlged  by  certain  standard  i 
which  are  elsewhere  described,  the  prosperity  o£  the 
of  New  South  Wales  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  anr  i 
the  other  colonies  during  the  ^leriod  from  1880  to  188G  ;  he 
the  high  marriage-rate  for  that  period  compared  with  roost  of  1 
other  colonies.  During  Home  of  the  succeeding  years  the  mati 
condition  of  the  working  population  of  the  colony  has  not  been  i 
satisfactory,  and  the  marriage-rate  during  these  yeara  shows  i 
marked  decline. 


of  King-le  ijicti 
ii)  N\«w  South 


The  number  of  single  men  {Ijachelors  and  widowers)  of  ma 
able  age  was,  numerically,  lai^er  in  New  South  Wales  tb&n  in  i 
of  the  other  colonies,  but,  projiortionately  to  the  whole  populatL.Ti 
larger  only  than  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia diir if  14 
the  year  1881.     Under  similar  conditions  it  would,  therefonv  ht] 
natural  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  the  greater  material  |  r- 
prrity  of  New  South  Wales,  the  marriage- rates  of  the  remalLH  .; 
colonies   would   have  been  liigher  than   in  this  Colony,     fc^u^k 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for,  as  mejitioned  above,  the  me  for  1 
New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  only  by  Queensland,  over  a  &enrt 
of  years. 


The  number  of  pereons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  m^ir^^ 
has  steadily  declined  for  many  years  past  ;   the    proportion  dL 
signatures  made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16*96  per  cent,  of  I 
whole»  while  in  1890,  the   percentage  had  fallen  to  2'70,  thu 
showing  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy*    The  greatest  nomb 
of  persons  signing  with  marks  was  recorded  in  the  country  disti 
of  the  Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18-92  per  cent,  of  the  total  1 
tures  were  so  made,  as  against  13  94  in  the  city,  and  10*98  m  I 
suburbs  of  Sydney.     The  i>roportion  of  persons  unable  to 
is  still  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis,  thoag 
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>  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  from  illiteracy  greater 
8-92  in  the  year  mentioned  to  3  56  in  1890.  ^  '^'*°*^' 

Percentage  of  Marks  to  Total  Signatures  of  Persons  signing 
Marriage  Registers. 


Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Year. 

City  of 
Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

1871 

13-94 

10-98 

13-50 

18-92 

.  16-96 

1872 

11-47 

8-22 

10-77 

15  09 

13-62 

1873 

10-73 

8-38 

10-26 

16-53 

14-26 

1874 

1012 

7-93 

8-81 

15-85 

11-96 

1875 

10-67 

3-28 

8-77 

14-21 

12-26 

1876 

7-63 

3-56 

6-54 

16-71 

10-47 

1877 

8-30 

5-85 

7-68 

11-10 

9-76 

1878 

716 

4-59 

6-36 

9-21 

8-10 

1879 

6-42 

4-34 

5-70 

8-85 

7-58 

1880 

6-58 

3-97 

5-76 

7-31 

6-66 

1881 

5-41 

4-24 

5-05 

8-34 

6-94 

1882 

617 

3-47 

5-19 

600 

5-63 

1883 

5-00 

4-00 

4-60 

7-28 

6-10 

i88i 

3-60 

312 

3-40 

6-77 

5-23 

1885 

3-76 

203 

3-34 

6-99 

474 

1886 

3-63 

1-90 

2-89 

6-00 

3-98 

1887 

2-85 

1-23 

2-12 

4-68 

3-50 

1888 

3-51 

1-84 

2-75 

4-55 

3-74 

1889 

3-09 

1-59 

2-39 

4-13 

3-35 

1890 

1-71 

152 

1-63 

3-56 

2-70 

794 
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niiteraosr 
of  women. 


The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  h 
for  many  years  been  greater  amongst  females  than  males.  Tl 
next  table  shows  that  such  was  the  case  in  every  year  since  187 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years,  from  which  it  woul 
appear  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men  in  tl 
acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of  education.  In  1871,  the  fir 
year  shown  on  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of  women  nnabl 
to  sign  their  names,  who  were  married,  amounted  to  nearly  oim 
fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  proportion  fell  to  2  J  per  cent  in  1889 


Marriages 
chiefly  by 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  males  and  female 
signing  the  marriage  registers  with  mai'ks  for  every  year  since  1871 


Year. 

Males  signing 

with  marks, 

percent. 

Females 

signing  with 

marks,  per 

cent. 

Year. 

Males  signing 

with  marks, 

percent. 

Femala 
signing  witl 
mark«,i« 

O0OL 

1871 

H 

19 

1881 

5 

8 

1872 

11 

15 

1882 

5 

6 

1873 

12 

15 

1883 

5 

6 

1874 

10 

13 

1884 

4 

5 

1875 

10 

13 

1885 

4 

5 

1876 

9 

11 

1886 

4 

4 

1877 

8 

11 

1887 

3 

4 

1878 

7 

8 

1888 

4 

3i 

1879 

6 

8 

1889 

H 

3 

1880 

6 

7 

1890 

2i 

2i 

The  greater  number  of  marriages  are  solemnized  by  the  clergy; 
nevertheless,  the  number  of  persons  married  by  registrars  is  feuriy 
large,  averaging  6  05  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  during  the  ptsi 
twenty  years. 
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ercentage  of  Marriages  by  the  Clergy  and  at  Registrars'  offices. 


Year. 

Marriages  by 
aergy. 

Marriages  at 

Registrars' 

offices. 

Year. 

Marriages  by 
Clergy. 

Marriages  at 

Registrars' 

offices. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

94-46 
9613 
95-92 
95-21 
94-56 
94-06 
93-93 
9419 
9403 
94-29 
93-76 
93-76 

6-54 
4-87 
4-08 
4-79 
5-44 
5-94 
6-07 
5-81 
5-97 
5-71 
6-24 
6-25 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Average  for 
20  years  ... 

93-44 
92  82 
93-30 
9318 
93-31 
93-49 
93-24 
93-00 

6-56 
7-18 
6-70 
6-82 
6-69 
6-51 
6-76 
7-00 

93-95 

605 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  church  of 

England  aiKi 

ere  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  Roman  Oathoiic 

marriages. 

burch  coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  marriages  celebrated 
^  each  of  these  Churches  falls  short  of  what  might  have  been 
iticipated  from  their  strength  as  shown  by  the  census.  This  is 
Dticeably  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jherents  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1881  were  27*63 
Br  cent  of  the  population,  whereas  the  marriages  solemnized 
ccording  to  its  rites  during  the  year  1890  were  only  17-43  per 
Bnt.  of  the  whole  marriages.  To  bring  the  number  of  Roman 
*ratholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they  should  increase 
t  least  60  per  cent     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  adherents  of 
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Roman  Catholic  this  Church  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  commanioa,  <i 
that  they  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  tk 
same  extent  as  other  members  of  the  community.  The  latter  sappe- 
sition  is  doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly ;  for  tb 
adherents  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  are  amongst  the  poonik 
in  the  Colony,  and  want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  their  marriages,  though  it  k 
undoubtedly  true  that  what  are  termed  "mixed"  marriages  aie 
numerous. 


Marriages  bj- 
crhurch  of 
Eiiiflajid. 


Proportion  of 
inarria^res  by 
each  denomina- 
tion. 


The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  If 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expedel 
from  the  numeiical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  not  so  greit 
During  the  year  1890  there  were  celebrated  3,126  marriages  acoorir 
ing  to  the  rites  of  this  Church,  being  39*69  per  cent,  of  the  total  nW' 
riages,  while  the  estimated  percentage  of  its  adherents  was  45*501 
A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  tho  number  d 
marriages  celebrated  during  1890  by  ministers  of  other  denoouoir 
tions,  notably  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  vd 
Bai)tist,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions  : — 

Marriages  in  1890. 


Denomination. 


No.  of 
Marriafires. 


Percentage 

of  total 
Marriages. 


Church  of  England  

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian     

Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 

Congregational    

Baptist 

Hebrew  

Other  Denominations 

Kegistrars'  Offices 


3,126 

1,373 

965 

1,054 

540 

118 

23 

126 

551 

7,876 


39*69 

17-43 

12*25 

13*38 

6-86 

1-50 

0*29 

1*60 

7-00 

100*00 


of 

Of 
to  tool 

1^ 


45*50 
27-63 

9-m 

8*58 
1-91 
0*9$ 
0*44 
5-» 
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Marriajces 
dianolved. 


Marriages 
of  divorced 
persons. 


DIVORCES, 
The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  3i 
March,  1873.  From  1875  to  the  end  of  1890,  359  man 
have  been  dissolved,  the  largest  number  in  any  year  being  i 
four,  during  1889.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  numb 
decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  granted  during  the  p 
1875-90 :— 


. 

Decrees 

Deeresi 

Year. 

for  dissolution  of 

Year. 

marriage. 

marriage. 

1875 

9 

1884 

27 

1876 

19 

1885 

23 

1877 

19 

1886 

32 

1878 

11 

1887 

25 

1879 

10 

1888 

28 

1880 

22 

1889 

44 

1881 

15 

1890 

42 

1882 
1883 

19 
14 

Total 

359 

The  number  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who  ma 
again  cannot  be, ascertained  ;  but  during  the  sixteen  years  ^ 
ended  with  1890,  eighty  men  and  seventy-nine  women,  whc 
been  divorced  in  New  South  Wale^  or  elsewhere,  were  re-mai 
The  largest  number  in  any  year  was  in  1890,  when  twenty- 
divorced  persons  (ten  males  and  thirteen  females)  married  ag 


Year. 

No.  of  divorced  persons 
re-married. 

Year. 

No.  of  divorced  pei 
re-marriod. 

Jfales. 

Females. 

Malaa. 

Fen 

1875 

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Total 

6 
9 

8 

4 

8 

11 

10 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
6 
2 
5 

1 

1881 
1^2 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1883 

80 

7 
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BIRTH-RATE  PER  MARRIAGE, 
The  average  number  of  children  born  to  a  marriage  in  each  Number  of 

children  bom 

colony,  with  the  exception  of  Western   Australia,    during  the  to  a  marriage. 
decennial  period  1881-1890,  is  shown  below  : — 


Colony. 

Average  number  of 
children  per  marriage. 

New  South  Wales 

4*86 

Victoria 

4*31 

South  Australia  

4*82 

Western  Australia 

616 

Qneensland   

4*72 

iWnania 

4*66 

l^ew  Zealand    

5-36 

Average  of  Australasian  Colonies 

4*83 

Considering  the  whole  of  the  above-named  colonies  as  repre-  children  per 

Renting  Australasia,  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  is  uSSSP* 

4-73.     This  is  higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  might  be         '*"* 

^pected  from  the  number  of  married  women  of  child-bearing  age 

^ho  have  come  to  these  colonies  from  other  countries.     Thus  tlie 

birth-rate   is   increased,   while   the  marriage  rate  has  not  been 

^.fiected.     Tlie  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  the 

United  Kingdom  is  : — 

England  and  Wales 4*30 

Ireland    6*38 

Scotland 4-ft6 

Tlie  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  some- 
what surprising,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is 
■nuch  higher  than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children 
lK>m  to  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  impoi*tant  European  countries  is 
mn  France,  where  the  average  is  only  3*04. 

BIRTHS, 

The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  this  colony  is  higher  than  that  of  Mean  annual 

•^  °  birth-rate. 

any  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies  with   the  exception    of 

,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  decennial  table : — 
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Austrtdasia. — Birtli-rates  per  1,000  of  Population. 


Yw. 

New  South   TM^,^. 

Qa«en«>  |    Booth 

Wmtm 

AiMfcnllA. 

^Tmebsji^l 

Sm 

1881 
1882 

1S83 
1S84 
1885 

18S6   ; 

1887 
1888 
1S89 
ISIN) 

37-90 

37-20 

37-32 

38-44 

37-79 

37-43 

37*0(i    , 

37-20 

34-fr7 

35-30 

31-24 
30 -WJ 
30*26 
3093 
81-33 
31-30 
32-50 
32-70 
33-a'5 
33-00 

37-22 
351>5 

37*11 
36-02 
37-08 
38-16 
38 -IM 
39-12 
38-13 
39  GO 

38-69 
37*49 
37-53 
38  02 
38-71 
35-fi5 
34*38 
33-55 
32-80 
32-54 

34-03 
35-68 
33-57 
33-38 
34-53 
3815 
36-64 
34  47 
34-l»5 
33  01* 

34-61 
33-78 
34 -«0 
36-51 
34>-l9 
35*31 
35*46 
34-91 
34 -03 
33  64 

Mean  fori 
10  years  i 

37-07 

31-73 

37*74 

96-02 

34-85 

34-04 

m^ 

Qfbirtlu. 


For  further  cowiparison  the  mean  anmial  birth-rates  for 
years  (1880  to  1889)  are  given  for  seYeral  European  couiiti 
from  which  the  high  rate  of  Kew  South   Wales  is  fitill 
apparent     The  inform  at  ion  in  this  table  is  taken  from  the  ; 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  England : — 

Births  per  1,000  of  Population. 

United  Kincilom 31 '32 

EnglAi)3  and  Wales 32*5$ 

Scothuid 32»S1 

Ireland  ..» ♦.*.,..,.....  23*66 

France „ 24-15 

Spain 36-70 

Switzerland 28*38 

ItiUy 37-14 

Germany ..^. 35*90 

Prussia ..,...,,„.„,»*,,. 37*50 

AuHtria , ..„.,,  38<>6 

Hungary   .*.•„....* »,.4., 44^ 

Hollaml **.,*.,*„.*.,^^......  S4-46 

IWlginm .,.. ,  30-22 

Denmark 32-lJ» 

Norway.... 30'70 

Sweden 29'40 

The  births  in  Kew  South  Wales  have  increased  year  bf  j 
since   1865,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  colony, 
superiority  in  regard  to  the  number  of  births  rested  with  Vi 
until  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in  this  Colony  exce 
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iotttheni  neighbour  by  94,     During  each  of  the  last  twelve                   ^H 

3ie  excess  has  bet'u  maintained^  the  greatest  being  in  1 8S€^              ^^^H 

the  births   regi.stered    in    New  South  Wales  were    more              ^^^| 

wm  than  those  registered  in  Viotfiria  by  5,460.     Last  year              ^^H 

Terence  was  1,386  iu  favour  of  this  Colony.                                         ^^^H 

tuamber  of  births  registured  in  eneb  of  the  colonies  for  the  xumbcr «^^^| 

1876-90  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : —                              eoi.iny  of^^^^ 

Amtmliub* 

Iir«w8cmtli 

Vktori*. 

^X 

Wwtern 
AuMtnllft. 

T^Muaiilik 

1 

2^2m 

26,7ea 

6,(M)3 

8,224 

918 

3,U0 

^^1 

23,851 

20,010 

7,im> 

8,640 

012 

3,211 

16,856                ^^H 

\ 

2.^.'t2S 

26,581 

7,397 

0,282 

871 

3,502 

^^H 

36.fm 

26,839 

7»87a 

0,902 

077 

3,564 

^^H 

\ 

28,162 

26,148 

8, 1 06 

10/202 

033 

3,739 

19.341                  ^^H 

2S.993 

27,145 

8,22i> 

10.708 

1,005 

3,918 

^^M 

I 

21JJ02 

2«,747 

8,518 

.    10,8U 

1,089 

4,043 

u\(Kn^             ^^H 

\ 

ai.28i 

27,541 

1     0,890 

'    11,173 

1,(»58 

4,259 

^^^H 

\ 

a3,«WfJ      28,8f»l) 

1    l(),«7t» 

11,847 

1,094 

4,578 

l{).84li                 ^^^ 

\ 

35,043      2tlJ»7.> 

41,572 

12,046 

1,200 

4,637 

I9Ji93 

\ 

36,284      30,824 

12,582 

11.177 

1,41>6 

4,627 

19,299 

\ 

37.236     33,043 

13,513 

10,83! 

horn 

4,736 

I9,i:tr> 

fc 

38,r>2a 

34,503 

14,247 

10,510 

1,518 

4,777 

l8,fH»2 

\ 

ST/ia"* 

36,a5ft 

14,401 

10,3KS  !     1,,104 

4,757 

18,457 

\ 

ss.m) 

37,578 

15,407 

1 

10,364       1,561 

4,813 

18,278 

►           ^- ■- , — _ 

bo  year,  an  far  an  observation  extends,  baa  the  number  of  gex  of  children 
^  born  exceeded  the  males.     The  numbers  of  eacii  sex  born 

w  South  Wales  since  1871  are  given  below  : — 

IUIC3. 

FonmtM, 

ToUL    i 

Ycftr.          MaIol 

Femftks, 

7M&L 

10,326 

9,817      20,143 

1881      1    14,8111 

14,102 

28,993 

10,276 

9,1>74 

20.250 

1882         15,087 

H,(>15 

29,702 

, 

10,i*r>2 

10.41)2 

21,444 

1883         16,014 

15,2«;7 

:tl,2^<l 

11,323 

10,835 

22,178 

1884         17,417 

16,ri29 

:u,t)n» 

11,3140 

11,148  1 

22,528 

1885          17,03i» 

17,1(H 

35,043 

1 

11,791       Il.riOT  1 

23,2U8 

188*i         18,700 

17,584 

36,284 

12.292 

]\Mi}      23,851 

1887         18,901 

18,335 

37,236 

I3,0«2 

12,246      25,328 

1888          IH,6I6 

18,909 

H.H,525 

m.Mo 

13.01)3      26,933 

1880         19,335 

17,960 

37.296 

► 

14J24 

13,738      28,162 

ISIK)         10»887 

19,073 

38,960 

\  ^XCesB  of  males  horn  over  females  during  the  past  twenty  sirtiwof  tmhe^ 

h^  vai-ied  from  2<l8  per  cent  in  1875  to  7  65  in  1889,  the  «*<«^'«»**«^ 

Hk    3e 

8o2 
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average  being  4*72  per  cent    The  following 

table  shows  the  p 

portion  of  males  bom  to  every  100  females  :- 

— 

Tear. 

100  females. 

YeM-. 

Make  bora  to  ef«: 
lOOtemaki. 

1871 

10518 

1881 

105-59 

1872 

103-03 

1882 

103-23 

1873 

lOi-38 

1883 

104-89 

1874 

104-31 

1884 

105  37 

1875 

102-08 

1885 

104-88 

1876 

102-47 

1886 

106-35 

1877 

106-34 

1887 

muB 

1878 

106-83 

1888 

103-74 

1879 

105-71 

1889 

107 -es 

1880 

105-00 

1890 

104-27 

Rirths  moet 

Births  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than 

in  any  other  portia 

numerous  in 
spring. 

of  the  year,  and 

are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.     This  is  foaa 

to  be  the  case  in  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  «ii 
New  South  Wales.  Tlie  following  table  gives  the  number  4 
births  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  since  1877  : — 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1833 
18S4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1S89 
1890 


31  March. 


30  Jane. 


5,620 
5,962 
6,231 
6,o90 
6,076 
7,195 
7,378 
8.141 
8,178 
8,451 
9,075 
9.058 
9,1-25 
9,154 


5,837 
6,165 
6,591 
7,116 
6,983 
7,273 
7,755 
8,443 
8,508 
8,976 
9,183 
9.651 
9,292 
9,667 


SlDMBkff 

6,421 

^^!? 

6,976 

(s2^ 

7,264 

6,8*: 

7.230 

:.^ 

7,514 

7,59) 

7,827 

7,40: 

8,000 

8,148 

9,160 

8.3(fi 

1           9,656 

8,7(M 

9,592 

9,2S 

9,890 

9.iW 

1         10,162 

m 

9.6^5 

9,^ 

10,497 

9,«tf 

Birth -rate  per 
thousand. 


Separating  the  Colony  into  the  divisions  of  city  of  Sjf^ 
suburbs,  and  country  districts,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fdW 
table  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand  is  much  higher  in 
suburbs  than  in  the  other  divisions.  The  highest  rate 
for  the  whole  Colony  was  39-63,  in  1871,  which  was  alsotlie 
of  the  greatest  birth-rate  in  the  city.     The  estimated  max* 


^^^^^              A^yXUAL  BIRTH  RATE. 

803 1 

.te  for  the  rabnrlMj  was  r«?ad)r-d  in  1886,  when  the  birtha  were 

I'^S  per  thousand  of  the  population.     In  the  country  districts 

J 

he  greatest  uumVjcr  of    biHhs  in  proportion  to  the  population 

■ 

toarred  in  187  4,  when  the  rate  was  39  72  per  thousand. 

V 

■                Annual  Birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales.                        Annual  birth-       J 

^                                                                                                              «**. 

■ 

!" 

Binh«  p«r  fcliouKind  of  Hm  popuklioii. 

Matn^polti. 

Vwmiry 

K«w  South 
Wiklet. 

1 

Citj  ot 

fiydaoy. 

Sttbutba. 

ToteL 

1 

■  IS71              38-91 

42'G2 

40-56 

30-29 

39-63 

■  1872              36  63 

37  69 

37-12 

38*96 

38-46 

^M 

■  1873              3SW 

40-55 

39-22 

39  44 

39-38 

^^^B 

■l074        \      3781 

3S-57 

38-16 

39-72 

39-29 

^^^M 

■t«7d 

37-44 

37-92 

37-67 

38-86 

38-53 

^^^1 

P^I876 

38-37 

37-73 

38-06 

38-74 

38-55 

^^^H 

KH77 

3813 

37-18 

37  67 

38  02 

37-92 

^^^H 

_  Id78 

37*«2 

38  67 

38  15 

38^ 

38-50 

^^^H 

■  IS7d        1       38-48 

3U84 

39-18 

38-92 

38-99 

^^^1 

■  liDAO              37  17 

40 -fU 

39-00 

38-73 

38-81 

^^^1 

■  laSl               35-84 

40-76 

38-54 

37  <>2 

37-90 

^^^1 

^■1086 

34  U5 

43-42 

39-52 

36- n 

37-20 

^^^1 

^H^P 

33-^4 

45*44 

4<V07 

36-14 

37  32 

^^^1 

^^KSk 

34-80 

50-97 

43'8S- 

36-03 

38-44 

^^^H 

^Kus$ 

31-81 

51-44 

4441 

35-47 

37  79 

^^^H 

^Kl88(> 

3HH 

52-58 

43-70 

34-61 

37-43 

^^^H 

^^m887 

3076 

49-76 

42-39 

34-60 

37-06 

^^^1 

^^EflBS 

3146 

46  48 

411)9 

35-35 

37  20 

^^^1 

^^^mI 

3047 

41-68 

37-97 

33  50 

34-97 

^^^H 

^^m 

30-98 

38-98 

36-53 

34  77 

35-36 

«  or  UrihB      1 

K»  ... 

3518 

42-64 

39<64> 

3718 

37-94 

^Bie  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  increase  exco 

^m  by  year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from  ***" 

doatht.    ^J 

^■succeeding  table.      In  the  whole   Colony ,  during  the    twenty 

^H 

Kb  from  1871  to  1890,  the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,  the 

^H 

^■lest  lieing  24  J42  in  the  year   1890.       In  the  city  of  Sydney 

^H 

Hleast  excess  was  in  1875,  viz,,  489  ;  the  highest  in  1887,  when 

^^1 

Haumber  reached  1,835.     The  suburbs  show  a  more  progressive 

^H 

Hsbrmity  than  the  city.     The  least  excess  of  births  over  deaths 

^^1 

Pb  occurred  in  187/>,  when  it  was  1,261  ;  the  greatest  excess  was 

^H 

L^23,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city^  in  the  year  1890.     In 

1 
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the  country  districts  the  number  ranged  from  9,913,  in  1876,  i 
16,804,  in  1890. 

Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths  in  New  South  Wales. 


Metropolis. 

Year. 

GoontiT 
l>i8tricta. 

Sen 

Sooth  Vtfi. 

of  Sydney. 

Suburte. 

Total. 

J  871 

1,397 

1,718 

3,115 

10,621 

13.736 

1872 

1,069 

1,521 

2,590 

10,192 

i2,nfi 

1873 

1,265 

1,766 

3,031 

10,802 

US8 

1874 

1,044 

1,588 

2,632 

10,894 

iim 

1875 

489 

1,261 

1,750 

10,007 

ii,:5: 

1876 

819 

1,373 

2,192 

9,913 

12,105 

1877 

1,399 

1,925 

3,324 

10,658 

13,99 

1878 

1,163 

2,023 

3,186 

11,379 

UJ» 

1879 

1,448 

2,499 

3,947 

12,786 

16,]» 

1880 

995 

2,439 

3,434 

13,497 

K.931 

1881 

1,495 

3,065 

4,560 

12,897 

17,457 

1882 

1,229 

3,379 

4,608 

12,278 

1S,88I 

1883 

1,623 

3.819 

6,342 

13,690 

i9,a 

1884 

1,594 

4,352 

6,946 

13,780 

19.71S 

1885 

1,250 

4,523 

6,773 

13,988 

19,70 

1886 

1,610 

5,250 

6,860 

14,837 

%m 

1887 

1,835 

6.039 

7,874 

15,914 

ixm 

1888 

1,599 

5,850 

7,449 

16,668 

%\\: 

188<> 

1,431 

5,675 

7,006 

15,493 

22,4« 

1890 

1,615 

6,323 

7,938 

16,804 

24;e 

Xet  annual 
increase. 


Excess  in  favour 
of  females. 


The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  ^ 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*28  per  cent  for  a  peri^ 
extending  over  twenty  years — that  is,  going  back  to  immedi»t«ij 
before  the  census  of  1871. 

Notwitlistanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  is  consiilwl 
larger  than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  W 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  nw 
amongst  male  children,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females, 
the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1890,  the  number  of  f< 
added  to  the  community  by  excess  of  births  exceeded  the 
by  14,883,  or  15-28  per  cent. 


Jlle«-itiinacy 
increasing. 


JLLEOITIMACr. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city,  suburbs' 

country  districts,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,iW 

the  whole  period  over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seea* 
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•centage  has  increased  throughout  the  Colony,  notably  in  the 
d  suburbs  of  Sydney,  the  increase  in  the  country  districts 
^ery  slight,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  percentages  on  page 
As  regards  the  city  proper  the  increase  in  illegitimacy  has 
Lost  marked. 


Number  of  Illegitimate 

Births. 

Metropolis. 

Countrj- 
Districts. 

New 

^,. 

South  Wales. 

of  Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

1 

206 

61 

267 

515 

782 

2 

182 

66 

248 

568 

816 

3 

199 

86 

285 

604 

889 

4 

241 

88 

329 

606 

935 

6 

260 

85 

345 

602 

947 

6 

306 

88 

394 

556 

950 

7 

305 

77 

382 

607 

989 

8 

317 

108 

425 

596 

1,021 

9 

389 

117 

506 

709 

1,215 

0 

411 

150 

561 

665 

1,226 

1 

425 

167 

592 

671 

1,263 

12 

440 

161 

601 

660 

1,261 

i3 

439 

237 

676 

642 

1,318 

4 

527 

259 

786 

709 

1,495 

•5 

529 

316 

'845 

767 

1,612 

t6 

533 

372 

905 

782 

1,687 

7 

496 

377 

873 

838 

1,711 

S 

567 

482 

1,049 

909 

1,958 

19 

618 

448 

1,066 

921 

1,987 

0 

590 

466 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

iding  the  years  1871  to  1890  into  quinquennial  periods,  the  mci 
e  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  compared  with 
tal  births,  and  with  the  legitimate  children   bom  during 
eriod,  was  for  the  city  of  Sydney : — 


itimarj 
rdncy. 


Quinquennial  Period. 


Per  cent,  of 
total  births. 


1871-75 
1876-«) 
1881-85 
1886-90 


Percent,  of 
legitimate  births. 


713 

7-70 

9-75 

10-92 

12-23 

13-96 

15-26 

17-94 
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ItleriU 
blrUu. 


iUmato 


Ckumof  ezceH 
of  iUefcitimMy 
in  the  dtj. 


The  bare  statement  of  these  Ggares  is  a  serioas  reflection  opa 
the  morals  of  the  community.  That  during  the  past  fiyeyem 
one  child  in  every  seven  should  have  been  bom  with  the  haai 
of  illegitimacy  is  a  startling  revelation  with  regard  to  wdil 
morality.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  veiy  laigi 
percentage  of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  burden  to  tke 
country  from  their  birth,  and  it  is  from  such  that  the  pupff 
population  of  the  Colony  is  largely  recruited.  Happily,  as  regink 
the  city,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears  from  the  table.  Notft 
few  of  the  women  whose  children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  tb» 
city  really  belong  to  the  suburbs  or  country  districts,  bat  to  ^kH 
extent  does  not  appear ;  possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  iUesHi- 
mato  births  noticeable  in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  tbt 
women  who  have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  Tbe 
records  of  accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum  certainly  pv« 
colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  lai^  number  of  unminied 
women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution  it  if 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  suburbs  and  country  oo&tn- 
buted  a  large  quota. 

Accouchements  in  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney. 


Year. 

No.  of  Con - 
flncnientH. 

1  M&rried. 

Unmarried 

Year. 

Xo.  of  O'tk- 
flnemenu. 

Mirrk^d. 

f!!! 

1805 

129 

50 

79 

1878 

1       160 

38 

J22 

1866 

129 

1       ^^ 

78 

1879 

i      203 

45 

1.^ 

1867 

121 

'      44 

77 

1880 

233 

51 

lie 

1868 

102 

46 

56 

1881 

225 

50 

i;5 

1869 

112 

1      40 

72 

1882 

237 

45 

ifi 

1870 

95 

29 

66 

1883 

1      210 

33 

1- 

1871 

117 

54 

63 

1884 

1      305 

S4 

a 

1872 

102 

S7 

65 

1885 

'       262 

55 

»r 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1886 

'       300 

71 

& 

1874 

126 

36 

90 

1887 

257 

76 

lil 

1875 

113 

30 

83 

1888 

281 

70 

ai 

1876 

156 

38 

118 

1889 

252 

4S 

31 

1877 

169 

41 

128 

1890 

266 

35 

3 
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iking  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  together,  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in 

the  dty  and 
itimacy  during  the  five-year  periods  since  1871,  are  : —  suburbe. 


Quinquennial  Period. 


Per  cent,  of  total  births. 


Per  cent,  of 
Legitimate  birthj 


1871-76 

611 

6-41 

1876-80 

6-21 

6  •6.') 

1881-85 

6-60 

7  07 

1886-90 

7-37 

7-96 

le  rates  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  city  taken 
-ately,  and  perhaps  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  regards 
timacy  more  accurately  than  the  table  already  given. 

»r  the  country  districts  the  rates  are  much  lower : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Per  cent,  of  total  births. 

Per  cent,  of 
Legitimate  births. 

1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 

3-72 
3-44 
3-25 
3-67 

3-86 
3-56 
3-36 
3-81 

ividing  the  Illegitimate  births  of  the  whole  Colony  into  the 
!  periods  as  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  as  compared 
the  total  births,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 


1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 


Per  cent,  of  total  births. 


Per  cent  of 
Legitimate  births. 


4  09 
4-22 
4-36 
4  99 


4-27 
4-42 
4-57 
5-25 


iken  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with  most  colony  compares 
.  ^    m         J  favourably  with 

p  countnes,  though  its  rate  as  computed  for  the  ten  years  other  countriet. 
U89  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Colonies,  with 
exception  of  Victoria,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  • 
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Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Total  Births  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  and  United  Kingdom. 


Country. 


Illegitimate 
births  per  cent. 


New  South  Wales  4  '49 

Victoria '  4-71 

Queensland  4*21 

South  Australia 2  '33 

Western  Australia ,  4*17 


Country. 


{    ine^tnBte 
births  per  ceat 


Tasmania i  4"0."» 

New  Zealand   2-98 

England  and  Wales. .  4  83 

Ireland  |  250 

Scotland ,  8-35 


Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  tli^ 
last  ten  years  4*05  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 


Illetfitimacy  in 
Foreign  State?. 


The  following  figures,  taken  from  Mulhalls  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  show  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  various 
countries : — 

Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births. 


Denmark 11*1 

Sweden    10*2 

Norway   ..  8*5 

<  Jennany 8  '7 

France    7*4 

Belgium  7'1 

United  States . .  ..  7*0 

Italy    6-5 


Spain      .V.'i 

Portugal   ..  'i^*' 

Canada 5t» 

Switzerland  4"S 

Holland    a...  3"i 

Russia  r.i 

Greece  lt» 


The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Austria  was  13-5  percent, a 
ratio  much  larger  than  that  of  any  country  included  in  the  abore 
table,  the  excessive  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  lieing 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  laws  formerly  enforced  by  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  regulating  the  age  before 
which  a  man  was  incapable  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage. 

The  rates  for  all  these  colonies  are  smaller  than  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  illegitimacy  is  increasing  here,  vbiif 
it  is  decreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Illegitimate  Births— Percentage  to  Total  Births  in               Percentage  of 

New  South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

iuc<ricimac>'  lo 
total  births. 

1 

Year. 

Country 
Districts. 

New  South 

Wales. 

city  of 
S}*dney. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

3-53 

, 

1871 

6-91 

2-34 

4-78 

3-88 

1872 

6-32 

2-70 

4*66 

3-80 

4-02 

1873 

6-49 

311 

4-89 

3-86 

414 

1874 

7-72 

3-15 

5-56 

3-72 

4-21 

1875 

8-22 

2-92 

5-68 

3-65 

4-20 

1876 

9-24 

2-87 

619 

3-28 

4-07 

1877 

8-97 

2-37 

5-75 

3-62 

4-14 

1878        '        909 

2-93 

5-94 

3-28 

4-a3 

1879              10-47 

2-82 

6-44 

3-72 

4-51 

1880        1      llOU 

3-25 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

1881        '      11-36 

3-23 

6-64 

3-34 

4-36 

1882        1      11-72 

2-74 

6-24 

3-28 

4-24 

1883        1      11-68 

3-62 

6-59 

305 

4-21 

1884              12-76 

3-34 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

1885        1      13-61 

3-77 

6-89 

337 

4-60 

1886 

13-90 

400 

6-89 

338 

4-65 

1887 

13-13 

3-91 

6-50 

3-52 

4-59 

1888 

1607 

4-85 

7-65 

3-66 

5-08 

1889 

17-41 

4-67 

7-99 

3-84 

5-33 

1890 

16-79 

4-65 

7-81 

3-91 

5-26 

TWINS  AND  TRIPLETS, 


During  the  year  1890  there  was  one  case  of  triplets.     Twins  Trh)iet8  and 
umbered  398  cases,  comprising  405  males  and  391  females,  in  all 
^6  children.     The  number  of  children  born  as  triplets  and  twins 
►rms  2*05  per  cent,  of  the  total  births. 


Triplets. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Twins. 

Mrtrict 

No.  of 
oases. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

43 
114 
248 

F. 

39 
100 
252 

Totol. 

Jwntry.. 

...... 

*  3 

*"3 

41 
107 
2;-)0 

82 
214 
500 

1 

2 

1 

3 

398 

405 

391 

796 

8io 
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Twins  and  Triplets  bom  in  New  South  Wales. 


Triplets. 

Twin*. 

Year. 

No.  of   1      w 
canes. 

F. 

ToteL 

No.o( 
ouet. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

4 

2 

4 
2 

} 
} 

8 

3 

6 
5 

...  ..^ 

1 
2 
3 

s 

t 

» 

2 

1 

12 

6 

12 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

224 
213 

287 
288 
306 
330 
310 
363 
329 
398 

219 
217 
277 
277 
305 

294 
371 
358 
405 

227       446 
208       42S 

297  :     574 
295       572 
307        612 
373       657 
325       619 
355        726 

298  656 
391        796 

17 

31 

20 

51 

3,048 

3,007  !   3,076  '  6,0© 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  there  were  3,048  cases  of 
twins  and  17  cases  of  triplets  during  the  ten  years  1881-90. 
The  total  number  of  confinements  recorded  in  this  period  was 
344,196.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  113  gave 
birth  to  twins,  and  one  mother  in  every  20,247  was  delivered  of 
three  children  at  a  birth. 


Mean 
death-rate. 


DEATHS. 

The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  UA 
twenty  years  averaged  annually  16*28  per  thousand  for  males, 
and  13 -7  7  for  females,  or  15*14  for  the  whole  population.  Com- 
pared with  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  thoae  of 
the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  remarkably  low.  Yet^  as  will 
presently  appear,  it  is  higher  than  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions  which  pertain  to  New 
South  Wales. 


Tlie  mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
from  1881  to  1890  varies  from  10*45  per  thousand,  in  New 
Zealand^  to  17*27,  in  Queensland,  and  averages  14*78,  to  which 


AUSTRALASIAN    DEATH    RATES, 


I  New  South  Wales  rate  is  tlie  nearest  approach  Four  colonies 
Ov«T  the   mean   rate  :— Queensland,    wit!t    17 '27]    Western 

ilfitralia»  16'33  ;  Tasinani^i,  15  59  ;  Victoria,  15-35;  while  three 
lower, — New  South  Wales,  14'74  ;  Booth  Australia,  13  73; 
New  Zealand,  10 -45  j>er  thousand. 

Mean  Beath-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


New 

Vlotork. 

Queem- 
Und. 

South 

Aiiiitnai&, 

Auwtnlk. 

TuKntuiiB. 

new 

f 

J881 

15*08 

1410 

1.1'IH 

14  4,5 

13-95 

14  87 

!1  Ifi 

^ass 

IftOS 

L'l-as 

1804 

15-41 

14-09 

15-93 

1 1  22 

^883 

14T»l 

1429 

1 8 '01 

15'0f» 

17-77 

17-34 

1151 

1<IR4 

Ki-llJ 

1448 

23-14 

1&-78 

21-57 

15-87 

10 -47 

1  -  -.  , 

10-43 

1501 

19^81 

12 '»2 

17-87 

16  89 

10-71 

ir»-05 

15"18 

IBHl 

13  05 

20-98 

15-17 

10-.>4 

i  .^.^ , 

13-38 

1574 

14  8fl 

13<>7 

16*52 

16-18 

10*31 

18S8 

13-^1 

irr44 

15'1S 

12-.V2 

15-28 

14-88 

9  4<> 

18^9 

1387 

17-79 

16-24 

11-49 

1378 

15<)1 

9  45 

4600 

12^ 

1610 

14  51 

12^6 

11-45 

14-80 

9-65 

L— 

1474 

15-35 

17-27 

13-73 

16-33 

15-69 

1045 

The  numbers  of  deathi  regiatertd  in  each  of  the  Colonies  during  S*?***"^"!  ****^| 
I  years  1876  to  1890  are  here  given  :—  Au»tfui*«b. 


■ 

Deaths  i 

n  each  Colony  of 

Australai&ia. 

r 

Kew  South 

Vicioria. 

Que«n«- 

South 

Western 

Hew 

^E^ 

WkIm. 

Uivd. 

Auatndia, 

AuHtnUia 

ZoaLukd, 

11,193 

13.501 

3,407 

3,550 

,383 

1.7,33 

4.904 

^H^7 

9,«H9 

12.776 

3,373 

3,235 

433 

2,040 

4,685 

^■78 

!0,763 

1  ■2,702 

4.220 

3,749 

.394 

1,700 

4.045 

^■7!^ 

10,200 

12, 120 

3,207 

3.580 

411 

1.6^ 

5,583 

l^lwO 

11,231 

11,052 

3,017 

3.912 

382 

1,832 

5,437 

lirni 

11,536 

12.302 

3,320 

4.012 

412 

1,733 

5.491 

ism 

]2,8}6 

13,034 

4,274 

4,393 

430 

1,906 

5.701 

1883 

12,249 

13,000 

5,041 

4.43,5 

550 

2.122 

0,061 

1884 

14,220 

13.505 

6,801 

4.788 

707 

l,9Jlo 

,5.740 

1885 

1A,2S2 

U,3<H 

6,235 

3.970 

600 

2.03^ 

0.081 

il888 

14,587 

14,952 

5,575 

4.234 

806 

1.97« 
2,16? 
2,03; 

6.135 

btoMT 

i3.44B 

U>.CM>5 

5,106 

3,944 

702 

0,137 

HJhm 

14,408 

10.2K7 

5.529 

3.759 

673 

5,708 

^889 

UJ9rt 

19.392 

6,132 

3.501 

611 

5,772 

1890 

14.218 

lft,0l2 

6,638 

3,1#23 

540 

^^< 

6,994 

8l2 
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The  death-rate  of  males  averages  in  this  Colony  16-28  pertboa- 

The 


Death -rate  of 

females  com-      sand,  Or  Diore  than  one-sixth  higher  than  that  of  f emalea 

pared. 

deaths  of  both  sexes  will  bo  seen  below  : — 


Deaths,  and  Death-rate  of  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

MxUes. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

r^ 

1871 

3,882 

2,525 

6,407 

13-98 

10^ 

12*61 

1872 

4,442 

3,026 

7,468 

15-45 

12-66 

1418 

1873 

4,599 

3,012 

7,611 

15-50 

1215 

13-96 

1874 

5,022 

3,630 

8,652 

16-35 

1411 

15*33 

1875 

6,245 

4,526 

10,771 

19*64 

16*97 

18-42 

1876 

6,508 

4,685 

11,193 

19-82 

16-98 

18-.V2 

1877 

5,877 

3,992 

9,869 

1719 

13*91 

15-69 

1878 

6,284 

4,479 

10,763 

17-55 

14-94 

16-36 

1879 

6,082 

4,118 

10,200 

1616 

1310 

14*77 

1880 

6,638 

4,593 

11,231 

16-76 

13*94 

1548 

1881 

6,753 

4,783 

11,536 

16-12 

13*82 

15*08 

1882 

7,596 

5,220 

12,816 

17-34 

14-48 

16<)5 

1883 

7,116 

5,133 

12,249 

15-45 

13*54 

14  61 

1884 

8,325 

5,895 

14,220 

17-12 

14*85 

1610 

1885 

8,900 

6,382 

15,282 

17*43 

15*32 

16-48 

1886 

8,501 

6.086 

14,587 

15-95 

13-95 

1505 

1887 

7,776 

5,672 

14,448 

1412 

12*49 

13-3S 

1888 

8,453 

5,9,15 

14,408 

14-94 

12-67 

13-91 

1889 

8,674 

6,122 

14,796 

14*93 

12-61 

1387 

1890 

8,282 

5,936 

14,218 

13-82 

11-81 

1*2-90 

Mcau  for  20  years  . 


16-28 


13- 


1514 


(Jrotttcr  mor- 
tality amon(p»t 
maletf. 


The  principal  cause  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is 
found  in  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and 
exposure  attendant  thereon.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  Colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  an* 
extremely  numerous,  especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  delicateness  of  male  infants  operates  to  increase  the  death- 
rate  as  compared  with  that  of  females.  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where that  the  natural  increment  to  the  population  by  births  is  in 
the  proportion  of  104-72  males  to  100  females  ;  but^  from  tlio 
causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population  by  excess  d 
births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  tlie  livt 
years,  1886-90,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  averaged  annually 
for  males  2G*27  per  cent,  and  for  females  29*79  per  cent. 


MORTALITY   OF   MALES. 


81 


The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  Comparison  of 

male  with 

larger  number  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  more  female  deaths, 
favourable  to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following 
table  has  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and 
females  in  the  community  are  equal  in  number,  as  they  soon 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  Male  birth 
population  by  immigration.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of  males  born  does  not  counter- 
balance the  extra  number  of  male  deaths. 


Male  and  Female  Deaths. 


Year. 

Maledeatha 

Female 
deaths. 

Computed 
male  deaths, 
if  male  and 
female  popu- 
lation were 
e<iual. 

Excess  of 

computed 

male  over 

female 

deaths. 

Excess  of 

male  over 

female 

births. 

1881 

6,753 

4,783 

5,576 

793 

789 

1882 

7,596 

5,220 

6,251 

1,031 

472 

1883 

7,116 

5,133 

5,835 

702 

747 

1884 

8,325 

5,895 

6,798 

903 

888 

1885 

8,900 

6.382 

7,201 

879 

835 

1886 

8,501 

6,086 

6,957 

871 

1,116 

1887 

7.776 

5,672 

6,410 

738 

566 

1888 

8,453 

5,955 

7,021 

1,066 

707 

1889 

8,674 

6,122 

7,245 

•1,123 

1,375 

1890 

T( 

8,282 
)tal  for  ten 

5,936 
years 

6,943 

1,007 

841 

9,113 

8,336 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  Deaths  mo«t 
the  quarter  ending  March,  but   the  number  of  deaths  in   the  March  quarter. 
December  quarter  is  nearly  as  great,   and  for  some  years  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  first  quarter.     The  deaths  in   1890,  when 
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compared  with  tbe  population,  present  a  lower  death-nte  thn  i 
shown  for  any  year  since  1871.  Taking  the  last  ten  ycmtti 
deaths  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 


Deaths  during  each  Quarter  of  the  Tear. 

Year. 

81  March. 

80  June. 

nn !■ 

1880 

2,677 

2,621 

2,571 

3.3tt 

1881 

3,169 

2,825 

2,006 

%W 

1882 

3,485 

3,290 

2,911 

8,1» 

1883 

3,125 

3,081 

2,790 

3,23 

1884 

3,699 

3,602 

3,126 

3.793 

1885 

3,924 

3,750 

3.586 

4.022 

1886 

3,718 

3,720 

3,320 

3,829 

1887 

3,980 

3,362 

2,805 

3,301 

1888 

3,624 

3,695 

3,387 

3.802 

1889 

4,101 

3,728 

3,158 

3.809 

1890 

3,652 

3,448 

3,516 

3,602 

I'l* 


1'* 
.1^ 


:.^-^-i' 


Favourable 
death-rate  of 
Colony. 


It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-r 

the  Colony  compares  very  favourably  with  the  older  coantries 

the  world.     Taken  over  a  decennial  period  (1880-89),  the  aver 

deaths  per  thousand  of  mean  population  in  the  United  Kingd 

and  several  of  the  leading  European  countries,  are  : — 

Austria 29 

Hungary 33 

Holland  21 

Belgium  20 

Denmark 18 

Norway 16 

Sweden 17 


United  Kingdom  1893 

England  and  Wales  19*08 

Scotland 19*06 

Ireland 18*16 

France 22*01 

Spain   31*06 

Switzerland  21*92 

Italy 27*39 

(Germany * 25*28 

Prussia    24*86 


Contrast  this  with  the  mean  decennial  rates  (1880-89)  in 
Colonies  : — 


Average. 


'  New  South  Wales 14*74 

Victoria 15*35 

Queensland 17*27 

South  Australia 13*73 

Western  Australia   16*33 


Tasmania    15 

New  Zealand 10 

Average,  AustraUsiA  ..     14 


There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase  the  European  n 
which  have  not  yet  affected  the  colonies.      Chief  amongst  th 
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rm  the  scourges  of  8mall-{)0x  and  cholera.  It  is  not,  therefore,  Death-nte 
■iprising  that  even  the  healthiest  country  of  Europe  should  traiia  than 
mve  a  higher  annual  death-rate  than  any  part  of  Australasia, 
•cosidering  the  favourable  environments  of  the  population  in 
lew  South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise  is  not  that  the 
iffsrence  ia  so  great  but  that  it  is  not  greater.  Apart  from 
limatic  'conditions,  which  are  most  favourable  here,  the  social 
ondition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior,  and 
heir  occupations  more  healthful  than  in  Europe ;  and  were  it  not 
n  the  pitiable  loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-i-ate  of  this  Colony 
rould  not  reach  much  more  than  half  the  European  average. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  city.  Mortality  in  th« 
aborbs,  and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  subdi^^ont. 
cath-rate  of  each  subdivision  of  the  Colony  for  the  years  1871-90 
I  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Deaths  in  New  South  Wales,  per  Thousand  of  Population. 


Metropolis. 

Year. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

Country 
Dititrictii. 

New  South 

aty  of 
Sydney. 

Wales. 

1871 

20-67 

14-46 

17-92 

10-63 

12-61 

1872 

23-03 

14-15 

1903 

12-37 

14-18 

1873 

22-37 

14-63 

18-83 

1215 

13-98 

1874 

2516 

16-59 

21  16 

13-12 

15-33 

1875 

31-65 

21-47 

26-81 

15-23 

18-42 

1876 

28-87 

20-79 

24-96 

16-05 

18-52 

1877 

22  43 

1513 

18-82 

14-47 

15-69 

1878 

2506 

17-37 

2117 

14-44 

16-36 

1879 

23-47 

15-83 

19  51 

12-83 

14-77 

1880 

27-26 

1917 

22-97 

12-34 

15-48 

1881 

21-62 

16-60 

18-82 

13-46 

15-08 

1882 

23-31 

18-45 

20-31 

14-05 

16-05 

1883 

1976 

18-88 

19-27 

12-57 

14-61 

1884 

21-37 

22-32 

21-90 

13-54 

1610 

1885 

21-58 

23-67 

22-42 

13-69 

16-48 

1886 

17-99 

22-88 

20-87 

12-43 

1505 

1887 

15-82 

18-60 

17-52 

11-48 

13-38 

1888 

18-09 

1914 

18-76 

11-61 

13-91 

1889 

1819 

17-95 

18-03 

11-83 

13-87 

1890 

16-74 

14-37 

15-10 

11-79 

12-90 

Mean  

22-22 

1812 

20-21 

1300 

15-14 

8i6 
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Variations  in 
death  rates. 


The  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12-61  to  18*52, 
a  range  of  5*91  per  thousand.  In  the  city,  however,  the  rate 
varied  between  15-82  and  31-65,  the  range  being  15*83  per 
thousand  ;  in  the  suburbs  the  lowest  rate  was  14*15,  and  the 
highest  touched  23*67,  giving  a  range  of  9*52  per  thousand.  In 
the  country  districts  10-63  was  the  lowest  rate  in  the  twenty 
years,  and  16*05  the  highest,  5*42  being  the  range. 


Deatli-rate  of 
l)er>»on8  over 


Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Death-rate. 


Districts. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Cityof  Sydney  

Suburbs  

31-65         i        15-82 
21*47        1       Ul.^ 

22-22 
18-12 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  Suburbs) 
Country  Districts 

26-81 
16-05 
18-52 

1510 
10-63 
12-61 

20-21 
13-00 

New  South  Wales 

15*14 

Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  the  rata 
for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not  only  more 
favourable  but  more  equal. 

Death-rates  of  Persons  over  Five  Years  of  Age. 


Districts. 


Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


City  of  Sydney 

Suburbs    

Metropolis  (Sydi 
Country  Districts 
New  South  Wales . 


19-70 
12-86 
15-55 
11-71 
12-78 

10*90 
7-64 
9-79 
7*97 
8-70 

14-82 

9-77 

y  and  Suburbs) 

12*23 
9*29 

10-12 

Infant  mortality      Tlie  city  maximum  i-ate  was  in   1876,  and  is  the  disturbii^ 

death-rate  in       clement  in  the  whole  series,  otherwise  the  death-rates  are  parties- 
city  and  suburbs.  i,«  111.1  m*  11  1 

larly  favoui-able  for  these  ages.  Turning  to  deaths  under  5  ye»n> 
which  may  be  generally  termed  the  ages  of  infantile  life,  the  chief 
factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be 
found. 


MORTAXITY  OF  METROPOLIS, 


Death-rates  of  Children  wilder  Five  Years  of  Age. 


DutrkU. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  papulAtlofi. 

MaxLuium.               MinlmiutL 

Meiin. 

Sty  of  Sydney    .»... 

bbiirbt 

105-64 
40 '37 

4«-08 
4.jD0 

69  95 

^v«a  w 

letpop»lb      (Sydney    and 
.Subuiba)  „ 

kmntry  District* ,.. 

45"8:»                   6969 
24*00                   32-Of> 

lew  South  WalG«.,.. 

32  56 

43-24 

The  lessoE  conveyed  by  the  above  tahle  is  a  very  striking  one. 

be  raininium  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  Metroi>olis  exceeded 
he  maximum  rate  of  the  country  by  13  per  cent.,  and  the  mean 
it«  of  the  country  wa&  opiy  half  the  nietrop  ''Iian. 

Wicn  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  country  district*  are  N*tuni 
dnsideredj  the  distance  sick  persons  are  removetl  from  the  com- thcfoiiiiij. 
orts,  and  even  the  necesaaries^  which  sicknetis  demands,  the  full 
neaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  a<iults  and  children,  will  best  be 
iderstood     Ko  more  potent  argument  could  be  advanced  as  to 
he  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  statement  of  the 

ntU-rates,  bb  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  regard  to  the  low  di*ath-rate  is  Pi^tij  rRt< 
[jntined  to  the  country  districts.  As  far  its  Sydney  and  its  '"  ^^  ^uuutr)^ 
iiburbs  are  concenied,  there  is  no  cause  for  congratulation  ;  on 
h<^  contrary,  the  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years  drop  into 
he  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the  civilization  of  the 
olony.  Taking  tlie  whole  period  embraced  in  the  table,  the 
ath- rates  of  children  under  5  years  were  70  per  thousand  in  the 
ity,  and  67  per  tliotisand  in  the  suburbs.  During  the  ten  years, 
(871  to  1880,  the  suburbs  could  boast  a  deatk-rate  of  ow^tkvtd  \ss& 

$F 
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lompftri.v)n  of 
ufnqu«nuial 


titan  the  city,  lint  since  1880  the  suburban  has  beeo  the  higher  d 
the  two.  The  following  quinqaennial  table  has  been  oouipiJed  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  oocorred  dost 
1871:— 

Beath-i-ate  of  New  South  Wales  in  Quinquennial  Periods  per 
thousand  of  popnlation* 


QuIntraeimUl 

mtftxixpeISm 

Dto&fleti. 

y«* 

^i«oU<i 

ofl^W 

flubiirlia    j 

Tom. 

Bonbiniia. 

AUoffu. 

1871-75 

1876-80 
1881-85 
188^-90 

24-69 
25-41 

21-49 
17-36 

16-45 
17'6;i 
20*21 
18-26 

201)1 
21*46 

20-77 

11  n 

1277 
13-96 
13-46 
11-82 

urn 

15-70 

Over  5  year*. 

1871-75 

187ft-80 
18SI-S5 
1886-90 

10-82 
1476 

8-87 

8'»7 

10-80 

10-51 

12-72 
12-82 
12-56 
lO*^ 

9-25 
d-86 
9-50 
S49 

10-21 
10-75 

11  40 
9-27 

Undrr  S  yf ar*. 

1871-75 
1876^^ 
1881=85 
188G-90 

75-45 
aO'62 
67-77 
56-45 

56-35 
74  43 
77-20 

80-95 

66-28 
77-45 
73-35 
5812 

30-55 
35-80 
35  99 
31-08 

39-78 

4a-6) 
40-01 

ii  In  A  remarkable  improvement  may  he  noticed  in  the  deatli-rate  ol 
the  city,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  oounCn, 
during  the  B^sond  quinquennijil  period,  the  rate  showed  an  increue, 
particularly  amongst  infant  lives  ;  but  the  third  period  is  marked 
by  a  slight  recovery,  which  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking 
decline  in  the  death-rates  of  1886-90,  As  regards  the  suburtii 
the  signs  are  not  so  assuring,  for  although  a  oooaiderable  improve 
ment  is  manifest  in  1886-90,  the  previous  five  years  are  mi 
higher  than  in  the  two  preceding  quinquennial  periods ; 
during  the  last  five  years  the  death-rates  of  persona 
five  years  wei*e  consideraltly  higher  than  in  the  city  or 
country.  The  following  tables  sliow  the  mortality  in  the 
and    suburbs    of    Sydney    and  in   the    country   districts 
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1671   to  1890.     In  the  first  wiJ]  be  found  the  actual  number  of 
nibs,  and  iu  the  second  the  proportion  of  children  under  five 
Firs,  and  of  persons  over  that  age,  who  dii-^d,  as  compared  with 
be  whole  population  : — 


Deaths  in  New  South  Wales,  1871-90. 


Deitbtof 


L 

ChtUlreti  under  5  y&um. 

PecMUU  over  6  j'eAni. 

ctr- 

'Suborbtt.  Country 

N.S.W. 

City. 

SaburlM. 

Country, 

N,aw. 

mi 

743 

487 

1,475 

2,705 

840 

396 

2,4C6 

3,702 

1872 

815 

503 

1,885 

3,203 

995 

412 

2.858 

4,265 

1873 

719 

5!0 

1,695 

2,924 

1,081 

487 

3,119 

4,687 

1874 

929 

672 

2.ie7 

3,768 

1,148 

627 

3.209 

4,884 

IS75 

1.264 

913 

2,781 

4,958 

1,409 

734 

3.670 

5,813 

1876 

1,024 

917 

2,730 

4,671 

1  1,467 

708 

4,287 

6,522 

1877 

815 

723 

2,755 

4,293 

1,185 

598 

3,793 

5,576 

1878 

1.022 

920 

2,942 

4,8S4 

1  1/299 

731 

3,849 

6.879 

1879 

889 

902 

2,568 

4.369 

K367 

746 

3,718 

5,831 

1880 

1,293 

1.276 

2,341 

4,910 

1^447 

904 

3,970 

6,321 

1881 

848 

1,147 

2,894 

4,889 

1,398 

959 

4,290 

6.647 

1882 

990 

1,355 

3,107 

5.452 

1,535 

1,142 

4.687 

7.364 

1883 

940 

1,455 

2,909 

5,304 

1,293 

1,260 

4,392 

6,945 

188i 

1,053 

1,838 

3,337 

6,228 

1,482 

1,553 

4,957 

7,992 

^     1886 

1,043 

2,091 

3.478 

6,612 

1,593 

1,760 

5,311 

S.070 

I     1888 

919 

2,150 

3.225 

6,294 

1,305 

1  1,895 

5,093 

8.293 

I      1887 

770 

1,828 

3,022 

5;620 

1,172 

1,776 

4,860 

7,828 

I      1888 

913 

2,122 

3,172 

6,207 

1,250 

1,973 

4.978 

8,201 

■     1889 

961 

2,278     3,284 

6,523 

1,158 

1,941 

5,174 

8.273 

■       1890 

723 

1,775     3,278 

5,776 

1,177 

1,916 

5.349 

8,442 

ftQil  ovwbyti 
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Death-rate  of 
persons  under 
5  years. 

Death-rate  in  New  South  Wales  under  Five  Years  of  age 
per  Thousand  of  Mean  Population. 

Year. 

Children  under  5  years. 

aty. 

Suburbs. 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

N.8.W. 

1871 

65-35 

47-57 

56-93 

24-00 

32-56 

1872 

69-26 

46-95 

58-63 

29-58 

37-16 

1873 

69-91 

46-02 

53-25 

25-84 

32-97 

1874 

76-61 

59-18 

68-14 

32-07 

41-37 

1875 

105-64 

80-35 

93.32 

40-37 

53-64 

1876 

86-65 

80-71 

83-70 

38-52 

49-66 

1877 

67-42 

61-56 

64-54 

37-83 

44-41 

1878 

8208 

73-91 

78-00 

39-77 

49-39 

1879 

69-34 

67-13 

68-22 

33-88 

42-75 

1880 

95-30 

86-99 

91-45 

31-62 

45-83 

1881 

61-79 

71-00 

66-77 

35-21 

43-63 

1882 

70-27 

74-93 

72-89 

36-66 

46-61 

1883 

65-32 

73-48. 

70-05 

33-12 

43-46 

1884 

71-49 

82-22 

77-98 

36-98 

48-92 

1885 

69-59 

81-50 

77-11 

37-84 

49-86 

1886 

60-91 

74-92 

70*09 

34  03 

45-42 

1887 

50-50 

57-05 

54-94 

30-82 

38-66 

1888 

59-27 

60-60 

60-19 

31-33 

40-92 

1889 

63-42 

6106 

61-74 

31-56 

41-68 

1890 

48-08 

45-00 

45-85 

30-83 

35-92 

Mean 

69-95 

66-61 

68-69 

32-09 

43-24 
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>eath-rate  in  New  South  Wales  over  Five  Years  of  Age  per 
Thousand  of  Mean  Population. 

I  Persons  over  5  ye&rs. 


icsr. 

City. 

Suburbs. 

MetropoUs. 

County-. 

N.S.W. 

1871 

12-87 

7-79 

10-65 

7-97 

8-70 

1872 

14-89 

7-64 

11-66 

9-31 

9-68 

1873 

15-79 

8-53 

12-49 

9-44 

10-28 

1874 

16-30 

8-65 

12-76 

9-38 

10-31 

1875 

19-43 

11-23 

15-55 

10-35 

11-81 

1870 

19-70 

11-02 

15-51 

11-71 

12-78 

1877 

15-38 

7-91 

11-68 

9-98 

10-47 

1878 

16-20 

8-85 

12-47 

9-71 

10-51 

1879 

16-35 

8-22 

1213 

8-97 

9-90 

1880 

16-61 

912 

12-63 

907 

10-21 

1881 

15-42 

8-66 

11-68 

9-50 

1018 

1882 

16-93 

9-74 

12-66 

9-97 

10-80 

1883 

13-11 

1016 

11-47 

8-91- 

9-70 

1884 

14-26 

11-53 

13  06 

9-49 

10-57 

1885 

14-86 

12-86 

13-74 

9-65 

10-91 

1886 

12-02 

12-80 

12-00 

8-87 

9-98 

1887 

10-90  - 

10-98 

10-95 

8-27 

911 

1888 

12-00 

11-03 

11-38 

8-28 

9-28 

1889 

11-42 

9-81 

10-30 

8-47 

909 

1890 

n-96 

8-81 

9-79 

8-55 

8-97 

Mean... 

14-82 

9-77 

12-23 

9-29 

1012 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  under  1  year  Deaths  ol 
lying  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  country  ;   and  the  number  per  I  y«!J?°      " 
thousand,  as  compared  with  the  births.     This  latter  approximately 
represents  the  proportion  of  children  born  who  died  within  a  year : — 
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^^"            INPAKTILE   MOB.T.U:iITY.                                                 ^M 

I©  experience   of   the  ITjiitctd  Kingdom   shows   tlmt  infant  j^^^^^,^  mortuttr 
»Uty  is  always  higher  in  h\rge  towns  than  in  the  country  ^'^^^^'^^ifc 
icta     The  experience  of    thin  Colony  is   somewhat  similar.                  ^M 

though  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  favourable            ^^^H 
b  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  nf ce»-          ^^^| 
f  the  ca84d  here.     In  sparsely  scattered  communities,  such  as           ^^^H 
Country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is  frefjiiently           ^^^| 
issihle  to  obtam  for  children  of  tender  years  articles  which  in           ^^^| 
18  are  considered,  and  rightly  so,  almost  necessaries  of  life.           ^^^H 
^  It  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  which  seetn  incidontai          ^^^H 
iwns,  the  death-rate  of  children  might  natnrally  be  expected           ^^^H 
le,  BO  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  country          ^^^H 
i  in  the  city.     That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the          ^^^H 
g;oing  table.     Compared  with  the  other  colonies,  and  England          ^^^H 

France,  the  rates  of  New  South  Wales,  nevertheless,  seem          ^^^H 
^  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following           ^^^H 
^f  which  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  calculated  for  a  period          ^^^H 
In  years : —                                                                                               ^^^| 

^eftth-rates  of  Children  under  One  Year  in  the  Australasian      tk^  r^}^^^^ 
K                 Colonies,  England,  and  France.                                      'fj^d^ 

I                                Comity. 

Dokttit  ot  children  ttndet                       ^M 
1  year  per  l.tWD  birtbs.               ^^^^ 

K|lh  \^r}^ 

131-40                         ^^H 
122-22                        ^^H 

5                         ^^M 

S8-32                        ^^H 
142  00                        ^^^H 

157-00                       ^^M 

E^         ,»         Sydney  and  suhtirba  .. , 

1^             J,         country  difttricts. ...... ....,,,.., 

aria......... 

^         Alelbourne  aod  aubarba 

.        country  dititrictB, ..............  ..........  ......... 

msland  , , 

ih  Australia. 

Ima  A^istmlt A „,.. 

SSand  

taod  And  Wtdes 

,         Lomlou. .,..., ,..•..,.. 

IftQd     - 

Ii»".  — *-^    

^^^^_^J 
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luvrmmurSiS  The  general  salubritv  of  the  Colony  may  be  takea  as  wcD 
(Mtablished,  and  if  the  deaths  of  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially 
amongst  young  children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  tiiii 
for  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  need  not  fear  cob- 
parison  with  any  conntry. 


The  high  death>rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise  frm 
natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  tk 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  reqnin- 
ments  of  a  perfect  drainage  system.  What  Nature  with  lavisk 
hand  has  bestowed,  is,  however,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or 
polluted ;  for  looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  condnndQ 
is  inevitable  that  no  small  part  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  ha 
suburbs  arises  primarily,  or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitaij 
precautions  might  avert 


Sydney  com-  With  the   exception  of  Ilobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not 

pares  well  with  •    i    ^ 

other  capitals,  much  diflcreucc  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  oi 
tlie  Australasian  Colonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however, 
do  not  present  such  uniformity,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  follo^'ing 
figures  for  1890 -Melbourne,  196;  Hobart,  19-3;  Perth,  19 "2; 
Brisbane,  182;  Adelaide,  165;  Sydney,  15-1  ;  and  Wellington, 
12-4.  Of  course  the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in 
those  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  result  is  generally  favourable  to  Australasia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  mean  death  rate  of  the  chief  Australasian, 
European,  and  American  cities  : — 

Mean  Death-rates. 

Annual  Death-rate.  Annual  Peatb-Bfc 

Melbourne    19*6        Adelaide   16'5 

Hobart 19*3        Sydney 151 

Perth 19-2        WelUngton  12-< 

Brisbane    18-2 
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United  Kingdom, 


Annual  Death-rate. 


Annual  Death-rate. 


Dublin 271 

Liverpool    26*7 

Cork 26-1 

Manchester 25*5 

Glasgow  25*3 

Plymouth    223 

Newcastle  218 


Sheffield 21-6 

Lpndon    21*1 

Edinburgh 20*2 

Birmingham   19*8 

Portsmouth    19*7 

Bristol  19-6 

Brighton 19*0 


Continental 

Madrid    38.3 

St.  Petersburg   35*2 

Buda-Pesth 331 

Prague 32-3 

Breslau    31-2 

Munich    30*7 

Milan  291 

Rome  273 

Vienna 26*9 

Cologne   26-2 

Leipsic 261 

Hamburg    25*7 


Ewrope, 

Berlin  25*6 

Paris    24-5 

Amsterdam 24*3 

Stockhohn  23*4 

Copenhagen    23*0 

Venice 22*7 

Brussels  ...  22*6 

Rotterdam 22*6 

The  Hague 22*4 

Geneva    21*2 

Christiania 20*6 


America. 


Montreal 27-9 

New  York  26-2 

Brooklyn 25*6 

Boston 23-5 

New  Orleans  227 


Toronto 21*5 

Baltimore 21-1 

San  Francisco 20*7 

Philadelphia  20*3 

St.-Louis    19-3 


This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for 
ydney  is  swollen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose 
ves  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 


The  following  table  ihows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages 
luring  the  year  1890,  distinguishing  those  which  occurred  in  the 
ity  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  in  the  country  districts  : — 
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be  number  oi  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  wbo 

tiring  the  year  was  1,633^  and  of  these  978  were  males  and 
males*     The  numbers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney, 
in  ttie  country  diatricta,  are  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 
re   were    1,080  between   the  ages  of  70   and  80  years,  460 
reen  80  and  90  years,  1*2  between  90  and  100  years,  and  1 
larianj  who  died  at  Inverell,  at  the  age  of  102  years. 


E 


next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  persons  Av^mtfo  mgo  *i 
ig  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the   ^ 
(age  ftge  of  those  who  were  over  5  years  of  age  : — 

rerage  Age  at  Death,  Males  and  Females,  from  1881  to  1890, 


Mftlas. 

Fein&leB. 

Ymg. 

AJlAgcft. 

Ovor5>6itt*. 

AllAgw. 

Over  b  year*. 

ISSl 

3(J59 

48*88 

23  52 

44  39 

1882 

30 -OS 

4817 

23-06 

43-94 

1H83 

29  38 

47-98 

22-88 

43  35 

J884 

28  U 

4«'50 

.       22 '&3 

42-91 

)8S5 

29-12 

47  4» 

22-56 

42-78 

1886 

;>y^2'2 

47-85 

23  79 

44'i»4 

1887 

29-33 

4(i»5 

24-31 

44-53 

1888 

29-44 

4811 

23  42 

44^1 

1889 

29  32 

48  33 

23*07 

44-83 

1890 
oflQ  years  .., 

301)8 

47-62 

25-48 

45  52 

29 -47 

47-79 

23-46 

44-11 

CAUSES  OF  DMATH. 
em   of  classify  ID  g  causes  of  death  proposed    by  the 
William  Farr,  RR.9.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr,   Marc 
|)ine,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
(niea  for  over  a  <^viarter  of  a  century,  has  within  the  hist  few 

(been  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  arranged  by  JJr*  William 
Dr*  Farr^s  successor  at  the  General  Register  Office,  London, 
the  basis  of  a  mode  of  classiti cation  determined  upon  by  a 
it  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
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Lomlon ;  iind  whilst  this  latter  ineludes  a  lew  importAul 
lions  £rom  the  former,  tbe  changes  on  the  whole  lire  in  ill 
tion  of  moi'C  extensive  exemplification,  so  that  thej 
system  of  Dn  Farr  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  i 
cation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  during  the  yi 
bore  given  ;  those  for  the  metrmpolis  and  the  countl^ 
being  recorded  separately.      For  purposes  of  comparison,  tin 
of  de^th  from  1883  to  1890,  arranged  in  classes  iiccordi]i| 
new  system,  will  be  found  in  the  table  immediately  follow 
death-roll  for  ISSD. 

Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

Classification  of  Fatal  Diseases  in  Sydney  and  Bnl 
proportion  per  cent  of  Deaths  from  each  caxise-^IS 


I 

-m 


Cbm. 

Okmea  of  Death, 

Under  5  Teu«. 

Over  5  T«M% 

1 

UoJe. 

Feniftk. 

Mule. 

PwnaUs. 

.] 

I. 

Specific  fehrUe,  or  «y- 

motic  diicases    

276 

7 

80 
71 
124 

26 

169 

255 

5 

44 

76 

134 

4tt9 

23 

139 

142 

10 
31 

456 

48 

S33 

203 

la 

147 
5 

18 

350 

72 

710 
48 

3 

1 

(k53 

378 

2,063 

m 

IIL 

Pftrasitic  di&eaBes    ,,,.., 
IHetetic  Jiseiises 

IV. 

ronstitutioijal  disenBca. 
Devvtopmental  ditcAiei 
Local  dtAeaacB 

VIL 
Till. 

Violence    , 

Ill'deiined      and      not 
speciHied  causes,. 

AH  canses  

1,333 

1/165 

1,740 

1 ,353  1  5  .Wl 

Metkopolis. — 1 B90 
Class  I.  — Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Diseas 

Order  1.  Afiaifma4$c  Disease Jt,—\\e&&h^^i  scnrlet  fever,  34; 
T»  hooping-cough*  S5  ;  diphthoriA,  J  40 ;  typhoid,  enteric  feiTcar|| 
Order  2*  Diarrhttal  ZH^m-ctjw^.— Cholem,  33;  d)iUTh<va,  263; 
Order  3.  Malarial  DtAea^A. — Beriberi,  2. 
Order  4.  ZootjCHOvJt  Dimatwn^ — Spbnic  absctiss,  1. 


FATAL  DISEASES. 


829 


er  5v    Vtwiff^   />iw<iw^^,— Syphilis,    32 ;     gonorrhoea,    atrictare    of 

ler  6.    SEptir  i>we:a^<«>*.^-Phafl;©dfcna^  2;  erympeliw,  5;  pyifimia,  S€p- 
aia,  16  ;  puerperal  fever»  14. 


Chu9  IL — 'Parmilic  Diseases. 
ht  11  I  hydatid  disease,  14 ;  wonns,  kct  2. 


Clui8  HI, — Dietetic  Bismseft. 
ration,  want  of  breast  milk^  83  ;  intemperance— f'a/  chronic  alcoho- 
[82;  (ft J  (lehniiiu  tiemens,  16  ;  (f)  opiTini  Hoiokmijf,  I. 

Cla^s  IV* — Co^utiiiiiioiial  Dtstcise^, 

anmtic  fever,  rhcuniatism  of  heart,  19  ;  rheumatism,  21  ;  gout,  10; 
<i»2;  eatiet-T,  15*2;  ttibcs  mcscnterica,  76;  t u he rcnlar  meningitis  {hydro - 
Jhs),  58  J  phthisis,  546  ;  other  forms  oE  tviberculosia,  scrofula,  33  ;  pur- 

hemorrhagic  diathesis,  5  ;  antcmia,  chlorosis,  leucoeythieniia,  15  ; 
i  meUitus,  14  ;  kprosy,  2, 

Class  V. — Devehp7netU€d  Diseases, 
ature  l>irth,  210;   atelectasis,  7;    cyanosis,    15;    spina   bifida,    7; 
folate  auu»,  4  ;  deft  palate,  harelip,  2  ;  other  congenital  defects,  7  ; 

Cieiss  VL — Local  Diseases. 
i!er  1.  Disuuea  of  (ht  XerrouM  St/Mtm. — InfiammatioD  of  the  bi^in  or 
^AienkhnuMSi  81 ;  apoplexy,  124  ;  softening  of  thehraui,  22  ;  hemiplegia, 
^B paralysis,  47  ;  paralysis  agitans,  2  ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the 
IK,  45 ;  chorea,  3 1  epilepsy,  45  ;  convulsioDs,  227  ;  laryngismus  atri- 
N^  6 ;  idiopathic  tetanus,  D  ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  33  ; 
^estion  of  the  brain,  9 ;  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  18. 

^er  2,  DiMd^CM  of  the.  Orgmin  of  Special  ^f«^e,— Otitis,  otorrhrea, 
t  of  the  ear,  1  ;  cpistaxia,  disease  of  the  nose,  4  ;  r»phthalmia,  disease 
teye,  \. 

»r  3.    Di^tMMfJt  of  fhr   Circulatory  Syntfin,  —  Endocarditis,    valvular 
,  d7;  pericarditis,  6;   hypertrophy  of  heart,  7;   angina  pectoris,  4  : 
e,  27 ;  aneurism,  27  ;  senile  gangrene,  3  ;  embolism,  thrombosis,  1 1  ; 
;  varicose  veins,  2  ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  tfjl* 


830  POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Order  4.   DuneoMn  of  the  RespirfMicry  System. — LaryngitiB, 
42 ;  other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  3  ;   asthma,  empb] 
bronchitis,  295 ;  pneumonia,  249 ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  i8 
27  ;  lung  disease  (undefined),  9. 

Order  5.  Diseases  of  the  Digetsfive  System, — Stomatitis,  8; 
78;  sore  throat,  quinsy,  3;  dyspepsia,  11 ;  hematemesis,  9;  i 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  31 ;  enteritis,  264 ;  ulceration  of  inte 
ileus,  obstruction  of  intestine,  20 ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of 
4  ;  intussusception,  7  ;  hernia,  11  ;  fistula,  1  ;  peritonitis,  43;  i 
gallstones,  4;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  45;  hepatitis,  17;  jaundice, 
diseases  of  liver,  25 ;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  II. 

Order  6.  Diseases  of  the  LymphcUic  System  and  Thu'fJc^ 
Diseases  of  lymphatic  system,  3  ;  diseases  of  spleen,  1 ;  bronc 
Addison *s  disease,  1. 

Order  7.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System. — Acute  nephritis,  31 
disease,  114 ;  unemia,  23  ;  suppression  of  urine,  2  ;  calculus,  1 :  b 
1 ;  diseases  of  bladder  and  ai  prostate,  17  ;  kidney  disease  (undef 

Order  8.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Oeneration, — Ovarian  d 
diseases  of  uterus  and  vagina,  7  ;  pelvic  abscess,  2  ;  diseases  of  tes 
scrotum,  &c.,  1. 

Onler  9.  Disfo^e^  of  Parturition. — Abortion,  miscarriage,  9: 
convulsions,  11  ;  placenta  preevia,  flooding,  13;  other  accidents 
birth,  18. 

Order  10.  Diseases  of  the  Onjans  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  ne 
artliritis,  ostitis,  periostitis,  1  ;  cur\'ature  of  spine,  1. 

Order  11.  Diseases  of  the  Integumentary  Syitt.m. —Cs.rh 
phlegmon,  cellulitis,  4 ;  lupus,  1  ;  ulcer,  bed  sores,  2 ;  eczema 
phigiis,  1. 

Class  VI L — Violence. 

Order  1.  Accident  or  Ntglujence. — Fractures  and  contnsi 
gunshot  wounds  1  ;  cuts,  3  (tetanus,  1)  ;  bums,  15  ;  scalds,  6  ;  sur 
poison,  3;  drowning,  52;  suflFocation,  12;  otherwise,  11  (iujurie: 
6 ;  umbilic  1  hiemorrhage,  1  ;  chloroform — operations,  3  ;  sho* 
queut  on  immersion,  1). 

Order  2.  //omicic/c.— Murder,  13;  manslaughter,  6. 
Order  3.  Suicide. — By  shooting,  8  ;  by  cutting  throat,  7  ;  by  P 
by  drowning,  8 ;  by  hanging,  9 ;  otherwise,  4. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


Order  5.    Violtni  Deaiha  not   c/oAtee/.— Foand    drowned,  19  ;    injurieB 
(undefined),  I  ;  injariee  throa^h  falling  from  a  window,  1  (open  verdicts). 


Class  Vlll.-^IU-defined  and  not  Specified  Causes. 

1;  other  iU 

Males,  3,073 ;  Females,  2,518.    Total,  5,591 


Bropey,  9  ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  303 ;  mortification,  2  ;  tumour, 
"-definea  and  not  specified  causes,  11. 


Country  Districts. 

CUuifiification  of  Fatal  Diseases,  and  proportions  per  cent,  of  Deaths  J 
from  each  cause  in  the  Country  Districts  of  New  South  J 
Wales— 1889. 


1                                :' 

;  Under  5  Yean.  ,   Over  5  Years. 

ToUL 

Pro- 
portion 
percent 

Male.   .Female.    Male. 

Female. 

I. 

II. 
III. 

Specific  febrile,  or  zy-             '            ! 

motic  diseases 339       325       261 

Parasitic  diseases  15           9           5 

Dietetic  diseases 7  '        7         75 

277 
15 
14 
332 
214 
915 
108 

35 

1,202 
44 

103 
1,035 

944 
3,9.34 

861 

504 

13-93 
0-51 
119 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Constitutional  diseases.      105  ,      74       524 
Deyelopmental  diseases     177  i     133       420 

12-00 
10-95 
45-60 

VII. 

^III. 

Violence 80  I      61  ■     612 

Ill-defined      and      not             i 

specified  causes 215)     196,      58 

9-98 

5-84 

All  causes 1,770    1,508  !  3,439 

1,910 

8,627  j  10000 

Country  Districts. 
Class  L— Specific  Fehrih,  or  Zymoiie  Diseases. 
Order!.  ^«flwwa/ic  AVojw^.— Chicken-pox,  1;  measles,  3 ;  epidemic roiw 
Mrfi,  2;  scarlet  fever,  33;  influenza,  106;  whooping-coagh,  169;  Dinin^» 
1;  diphtheria,  291  ;  cercbro-spinal  fever,  2 ;  simple  and  ill-defined  fever.     , 
t^oid,  enteric  fever,  163. 
Order  2.  J9tarrAtfa//>i«c(Mw.— Cholera,  32;  diarrhoea,  233;  d>»eflte»y» 


^3^  POPULATIONAND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Order  3.  McUaricU  Disecuet, — Remittent  fever,  5. 

Order  4.  Zoogeno\i8  DiseoMJ*. — Splenic  fever,  1. 

Orders.  Venereal  DUeeutes. — Syphilis,  11;  gonorrhoea,  stji 
urethra,  4. 

Order  6.  Septic  DUetufes. — Erysipelas,  17;  pyaemia,  septicemia,  3 
peral  fever,  27. 

Class  II, — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Thrush,  23  ;  hydatid  diaease,  21. 

Class  III. — Dietetic  Diseases. 

Privation,  29 ;  want  of  breast  milk,  14  ;  intemperanco— f a^ 
alcoholism,  51 ;  (h)  delirium  tremens,  8 ;  (c)  opium-smoking,  1. 

Class  IV. — Constitutional  Disea^ses. 

Rheumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  27 ;  rheumatism,  22 ;  g 
rickets,  1 ;  cancer,  240 ;  tabes  mescnterica,  94 ;  tubercular  ii» 
(hydrocephalus),  53 ;  phthisis,  483 ;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  i 
53  ;  purpura,  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  10  ;  anaemia,  chlorosis,  leac 
mia,  17  ;  diabetes  mellitus,  2.5. 

Class  V. — Developviental  Diseases. 

Premature  birth,  247  ;  atelectasis,  14  ;  cyanosis,  24 ;  spina  bi 
imperforate  anus,  2  ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  3 ;  other  congenital  tlef< 
old  age,  633. 

Class  VI. — Local  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Diseases  of  the  Xercous  System. — iDflnmmation  of  the 
its  membranes,  95  ;  apoplexy,  155  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  22  :  lier 
brain  paralysis,  88 ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  o'2 ; 
2  ;  epilepsy,  40 ;  convulsions,  390  ;  laryngismus  stridulus,  3 :  i<ii 
tetanus,  12 ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  33  ;  congistioi 
brain,  14  ;  brain  disease  (undefined),  17. 

Order  2.  Diseasen  of  the  Orfjam  of  S^teciaJ  jS>«jw?.— Otitis,  'k'-' 
ilisease  of  the  ear,  3  ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  3. 

Order  3.  DintcuieH  of  the  Circxdatory  System. — Endocarditis,  ^ 
disease,  75 ;  pericarditis,  8 ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  5  ;  angina  pwt 
syncope,  58  ;  aneurism,  32  ;  senile  gangrene,  13  ;  embolism,  throml 
phlebitis,  1  ;  varicose  veins,  2  ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  374. 


PATAL  DISEASES, 


tl*r  4-  DiMfOHfjt  o/thr  HfJipiraforif  Sydem.  —  Lftryugitis,  37;  croup,  167  ; 
(liseascB  of  Lu-ynx  and  trachea,  2  ;  asthma,  ttnpliyBema,  55 ;  V>ron- 
lis,  483 ;  pneumonia,  432  ;  congcstiou  of  the  lungs,  72 ;  pleurisy^  55  ; 
I  dbeaae  (undefined},  10. 

Sitler  5.  Diafwteji  o/tht  DtgtMtipe  S^^t^m. — Stomatitia,  5}  dentition,  138  ; 

throat,  quinsy,    IG  ;   dyspepsia,    17  ;    lia-niatemeBis,  7  ;   melaena,  2  ; 

ses  oi  the  atomncU,  55  ;    enteritis,  2'M} ;    ulceration  of  inte» tines,  7  ; 

,  obstruction  of  intestine,  4fl ;  stricture,  oi  stmngulation  of  inteBtine, 

intnssugception,  6;  hernia^   13;  tistnla,  2  ;  peritonitis,  S3;  ascites,  9; 

atones,   2 ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  36  ;  hepatitis,    18  ;  jaundice,  2G  ;  other 

i  of  liver,  49  ;  other  diseaftoa  of  the  digestive  system,  20* 

der  6.    DiMta^'itM  of  fhi  Lifrnpha^ir  Sj/tfftn  ant  I  Ductk'j<tM  Glamh. — Dis- 
of  lymphatic  system,    4  ;    diseases  of   spleen,   2 ;   broach ocele,   5  ; 
n's  Disease,  2. 

der  7.  Dvttane^  of  the.  Criaary  Si/Hdm. — Acute  nephritis,  36;  Bright 's 
,  57 ;  nneraia,  14 ;  suppre^ion  of  urine,  1  ;  calculus,  4 ;  h«eraaturia, 
I  disease  of  bLaddcr  and  of  prostate,  27  ;  kidney  disease  (undefinGd),  15. 

cler  8.    IHsetMes  of  the  Organtt  qf  Oenet-aiion, — Ovarian  diieaae,  6; 
I  of  utema  and  vagina,  10  ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  4  ;  perineal 
»,  1. 

Jer  9,  DittfOMtn  of  Parturition. — Abortion,  miscarriage,  9;  puerperal 
nia,  2 ;  puerperal  convulsions,  20 ;  placenta  praivia,  flooding,  4  j  other 
^dents  of  childbirth,  56. 

JcT  10.  J5M«wft«  of  the  OrtjaitJ*  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  tieGrosb,  4; 
it»,  ottttis,  porioetitis,  6 ;  curvature  of  spine,  3. 

JrderlL    fXtrft-^tx  of  the  Intrfjumtntary  Systrm, — Carbuncle,  2;  phleg- 
ccllulitis,  4  ;  ulcer,  bed  sores,  I  ;  eczenm,  8 ;  other  diaeases  ol  the 
ntOT}*  system,  5. 


Class  VII. — Viol€7ice. 

>rdcr  K  ArridrtU  or  iW/^/i'f7«^nrf.  — FractureJi  and  contusions,  285;  gun 
wonndB,  15;  cuts,  6;  bumi?j,  59;    scalds,  23;    sunstroke,   15;   light - 
5,  C  ;   poison,  18 ;   bite  of  snake  or  insect,   10  ;  drowning,  267  ;  sufTo- 
n,  25  ;  otherwise,  29, 

irder  2.  Zror/itVit/c— Murder,  8 ;  mansUughter,  4* 
3o 


POPULATION  AKB  mXIs  STATISTICS.  I 


Order  S*  ^lockic.— By  alMoling,  12 ;  by  cutting  thnmt,  11 ;  j 
10 ;  l»y  drowning,  11  ;  by  hangii^,  18 ;  by  the  exploskm  q|  »] 
cmp,  1  ;  ittidt*fia«>f^l|  1. 
Order  4.  ExfJtuiwn. — Judidul  bjwiging,  1, 
Ord^r  5.    ViolrM  Death*  Hftt  i^amieci^FouDd  dix»wn«d,  20, 

Ciass  VIIL—Ul-drjlned  and  ftoi  Speeijud  i 
Dropiy,  ^  ;  utropliy.  debility,  tDJinitioiit  3118 ;  morti£c*ti 
5  ;  ab«o688f  4  ;  hicmorrhAge,  5  :  other  tlMefinrl  mud  not  specified  j 

Malks,  5,209  ;  FsMAUSs,  3,418.    Total,  8v8Sf7. 


t^^toTity  of 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  sef^n  that  the  number^ 
from  phthisis  in  the  Colony  during  1890  was  greater  i 
any  other  diseaae<      The  following  are  the  pnnci|id 
death,  arranged  ia  order  of  fatality  ; — 


Number  of 

Phthi«is  ..„. i,a?» 

972 

m 

753 
701 


.Occidents 

Hrondiitii 

Old  ftfe'c. 

Atrophy,  debility  (iofunts)  ... 
Heart    di»e&8e    (exclnsive    of 
en<l»>carditi»,      pericarditis, 

and  aneuriim) .......  ..........  ^2 

Convulaiotis , CI7 

DiArrh*»a 49^ 

Efit«nti8 * 494 

Premature  birth 4(53 

Diphtheria    440 

Cancer  ,....  392 

Typhoid,  enterio  fever 306 

Apoplexy 279 

\\  hoopiug-oough > . , , ,  254 

Liver  diaeatea..,4,..*..«e«4...«.«.  230 

Croup    ...,....*..*♦,*». ♦.  209 

Biaeaaea  of  the  uHiiary  ayvtem 

lexclasiveof  Bri^'ht'sdieeawi)  189 

Ch  i  1  d  hi  rth  and  pn  e rpu ral  fever  1 83 

In  flam  mat  ion  oi  the  biiiin ......  176 

Bnght'fi  difecAso   ...,, ,,  171 

TalicB  mesenterica  ....,..,.,    .,,  170 

Endocarditis  aod  pencarditia  156 

ParolyMia  ..»,,,.,,,,„..♦.„,.-,..  LH5 

reritonitit    ., , I2f> 

Congeation  of  the  lungs 1 20 

Suicides 118 

Want  of  breast  milk  ... 112 

Tubercular  meningitis  (hydro- 

cephttluA)  .„, ,  111 


Intemperanoe .... 

Insanity  ,.,« 

Tuberculoeis,  a<;rofula  .,^^ 

Epiletiay 

Phfurwy   ....♦..,., 

Dysentery   ,. 

Asthma    ,..„..„,.,.„„,... 
Ileus,  abstmctioa  of  the  h 

tiues .., ,. 

Scarlet  fever  ,... 

Diaeasee  of  sfiixud  conl  »•«., 

Cholera,,. ....«•, 

Anearism , 

Pya^Diia  ieptic^mia  ....... 

Laryngitis    ,...-..-...,.  .... 

Eheuniatic    fever  and  i^ 

matism  of  heart    ...... 

Sijfteuing  of  the  braia ..«. 

Kljt'umatiam 

Syphilis    

Diabetes  mellitus  .......... 

Fouod  drowaed . 

Dropsy 

Thruah 

Ancemia      elilomsis^ 

cyth^'mia .,  .. 

M               .d  maaalai 
I                  He  (undetiaedh< 
I  i..  i.,,M.,i  of  the  intcai' 
Congestion  of  the  braia 
Er)*»ipelAa ,. 


SRCEXTAGE   OF  DEATHS   AND   RATE  OF  MORTALITY.       ^35 

age  of  Deaths  to  total  Deaths,  and  Kate  of  Mortality  per  Thousand 
ms  living  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  several  Classes  of  Diseases. 


it^Dnth. 


ISSS. 


I 


1^ 


igat. 


I 


\ms. 


I 


wa/k 


i 


brile,  or  ijiiiofclc 


ind  tiflt  tpectfiesd 


171 

5,405 
1,117 


4-17 

fi 
i-si 

1*7 

©■fi« 

1-33 


2,350 
1,370 

mo 


16 -SS 
■47 

1^ 
11-53 

S-B3 

G-M 
&'53 


207 
^)7 

144 

7-lB 


ail 

1,837 
l,32iQ 
«,Ofil 


1*12    l,l«! 


1,SS0 


12,240  lOOt)0 


14-ai 


14  J20  100>00 


ld1]0 


l5-fi§ 

1*38 
IS^ 

45-4S 
7*W 

3-03 


lS,B«i2 


l€Oi» 


2*67 

l'4a 
7'50 
IID 

1'40 


10-40 


i,m^ 

l6-«7 

83 

66 

108 

1-M 

l.OBO 

lS*fi7 

i.£^ 

S-Sl 

M«2 

44*44 

i,osa 

7*4S 

i^iei 

7^7 

14,&§7  lOO^ 

-SO 
SIM 
l-SB 
«^ 

I'la 


Ifiitt 


nof  DeftllL 


1SS7, 


1^88, 


iBsa. 


iBOa 


I 


1^ 

it 
At        I 


I; 


I 


t>rtl«,  or  i^Tiiotlc 


and  not  BpeciOed 


1,07S 
01 
179 

i,^a 
fl^iia 

ma 


14-71 

1-S3 
14-10 

S'&4 
7-06 


lODiM 


■17 

l^BS 
1-11 

1-14 


U^S7 


2,14$ 

113 
2,111 
1,105 
0,S43 
1,14« 

1,040 


14^ 

11» 
11^ 

45-41 
7*01 

7'iS 


14,409  lOaiM) 


2-07 
-06 
*1B 

S*M 

1^16 

1-07 
i<»» 


itt*ds 


S,4« 


10*88 

'46 

1^ 


2,0ia  '  13-G4 
1^377  E-m 
6,016  4471 
1,110      7'&0 


^2     e-23        -SO 


s-si 

i-» 
i-w 
a-so 


li,7V6  lOO'Ool  tS-iff 

I    I 


£,0S2 

n 

23£ 
1,088 

6,687 
1,103 

830 


■fiO 
I'Sfr 

0  30 

16 -as 
i-ie 

5*34 


I'SI 


ito 

11M 


100*00    li-BO 


POPULATION  AND  VITAL   STATISTICS. 


Accidental 
deaths. 


ACCIDEKTS. 
Accidental  deaths  are  very  mimerous,  especially  in  the  oonntiT. 
The  number  registered  during  1890  was  972,  or  214  in  die 
Metropolis  and  758  in  the  country  districts.  The  numbers  for 
1889  were  247  and  658  respectively.  An  increase  is  Xhetdxm 
apparent  in  the  country  districts,  and  a  corresponding  dto^ease  in 
the  metropolis.  The  number  of  accidents  in  the  colony  dunng 
each  of  the  previous  three  years  has  been  about  900. 


Accidents,  1884-90. 

1884.     1885.      1886.      1887.  1888. 

Sydney  and  Suburbs...    208        281        225        211  272 

Country  664        676        637        692  628 


247 
658 


18M. 

214 
758 


872        957 


862        903        900        905       97S 


In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of 
the  various  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 
Accidents,  1881-00. 


i    ll        4 

1 

1     1    '    ' 

AH  cases. 

1 

1 

£ 

'1. 

\  1  sl 

M.    ',    F.    iTotal 

394 

1  o    o  1    a      m 

fi          OQ    ,    C    1 

1          1 

1881 

1                      1      < 
10]     81      92   30^  •     32     5 

1^3    15'      96   36    •     3S|'  .., 

1         : 

159  35,    7; 

606i    1661  nt 

1882 

3^1 

2U>   29     6 

660    150,  SIO 

1883 

310 

25    14       85   2i;  •     44     4 

21 K   35   12, 

594|    IC^  7« 

1884 

403 

24,  ]R      95   41;  *      42     » 

203   291     8' 

685'    1S7   S:! 

188;-) 

44S'   i:^    2,S:    121    34.  *  1  41!     3 

222   42!  10, 

755    20-2,  16: 

188(> 

:il7    l^H    \\}    114   37 

3'  12     5 

210   60   271 

670  19?  se 

1887 

:a:v1    hi  is       93   24'     2i  16     3 

228  129!  27, 

727j    176  «J 

1888 

3fH3 

28l  22     133   37     5    15     5 

176   42,  41 ! 

713'    187,  8ft) 

1889 

417 

15    13     101;  29!     7i  24     4 

204   54!  37! 

713j    192  9i« 

1890 

394 

16.     9     103   17,     6;  21    10 

319   37,  40l 

1       1       1 

770'   202  c:2 

Total     .. 

3,S22 

1S8  1.55 1,033  306',  23^285;  47 

1       1          1      1       1       1 

2,150'492,215'6,893'l,S23S,:il 

III. 

•  Included  witli  **  Sunstroke  "  during  these  yeare. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  \^^ 
to  1890  has  been  94  per  100,000  of  the  population.  This,alth(Hi^ 
much  lower  than  in  Queensland,  is  higher  than  in  the  other  colonH 


SUICIDES, 


1  in  any  country  whose  recoi  ils  are  available  for  comparison, 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 

Accidentij  per  100,000  of  population,  per  annum. 


South  Wales 04 

oria 8-2 

aland .....,.,.137 

itb  AitatTAlift ,  63 

da 74 

Ze^Uaud 83 

etiiud  iind  Wales 56 

nd » ,    62 

.»  37 

34 

Spain ...* 21 

'^  rltxerlMid  ..•„.  64 


Italy 18 

Germany ., 42 

Prussia  .,..,.„... ». .,.„  41 

Austiia.... 31 

Hungary ,. ....,  34 

Belgium 37 

Denmark 23 

Norway ..,,..  55 

Sweden     , 48 

Russia 20 

United  States C2 


SUICIDES. 

[The  number  of  suicides  registered  during  the  ten  years  1881-90,  Number  and 
I  the  various  mode»  adopted  by  the  auicides  for  taking  life,  are  :^  6ui<?kioi» 


w. 

Sliootin^. 

Cut,  Stob, 

Pobon. 

in». 

iny. 

Otber 
ModM. 

AllciaHS. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

IL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

681 

mi 

i 

16 
6 

12 
17 

id 

24 
22 
20 
25 
19 

1 

i 

10 
10 

10 
12 
18 
12 
14 
18 
20 
16 

1 

'i 

4 
2 

8 
8 
5 
9 
13 
14 

2G 
IH 
16 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

6 

11 

10 

11 

12 

8 
5 
2 

B 

3 
14 

7 
8 
14 

2 
4 

3 
3 

? 

4 
5 
5 

22 

11 
14 
14 
26 
23 
26 
16 
15 
25 

192 

2 

I 

t 

3 
4 
I 
3 
2 

27 

11 

4 
8 
6 
4 
6 
4 

a! 

3 

4 

56 

1 

2 

7 

75 
44 

51 
66 
81 
82 
97 
102 
8() 
94 

781 

8 
11 

3 
15 
14 
13 
24 
30 
23 
24 

165 

S3 
55 
54 
81 

a^> 

95 
121 

132 
112 
118 

rotal 

ISO 

3 

140 

14 

134 

78 

70 

30 

946 

ISuicide  by  hanging  claims  the  largest  number  of  male  victims  for 
}  ten  years  ended  1890,  viz.,  192 ;  but  death  by  poisoning  was  most 
rourcd  by  wonien.  Of  the  twenty -eight  suicides  by  poison  last 
r,  it  is  staknl  in  hve  cases  that  the  poison  taken  was  ** Hough  on 
Fourteen  suicideji  selected  this  poison  in  1889,  and  eighteen 
fl888.  Four  of  the  suicides  selected  carliolic  acid  as  a  means 
procuring  de^ith,  while  six  took  strychnine,  one  Bpirit  of  6alt.j  a\v& 
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Proportion  of 
■ulddM  to  total 
deaths. 


ratsbane,  one  arsenic,  and  one  laudanum.   In  nine  cases  of  suicide  h 
poison,  the  name  of  the  particular  poison  used  was  not  mentiond 
Number  of  Suicides  and  Proportion  to  Total  Deaths. 


Suicides  by  mala 


No. 


Per  thousand 

of  total  deaths 

of 


Boiddesbj 


Na 


Total  Sokafca 


Per  thousand 

d  total  deaths 

d 


Nol 


1881 

75 

nil 

8 

1-67 

83 

7i9 

18S2 

44 

6-79 

11 

211 

55 

4-29 

1883 

51 

717 

3 

•58 

54 

4-41 

1884 

66 

7*93 

15 

2-54 

81 

5-70 

1885 

81 

910 

14 

2-19 

95 

6-22 

1886 

82 

9-64 

13 

213 

95 

6*51 

1887 

97 

12-47 

24 

4-23 

121 

9i» 

1888 

102 

1207 

30 

5-04 

132 

9i6 

1889 

89 

10-24 

23 

3-74 

112 

7-55 

1690 

94 

11-35 

24 

4-(M 

118 

8-30 

^'^SS**"  ^  ^^  proportion  to  the  whole  population  the  yearly  number  d 

suicides  is  very  light,  and  bears  favourable  comparison  with  tiw 
other  colonies  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  rate* 
in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of  the  population  :— 


Year. 


Number  of  suicides. 


Per  100,0(»  of  meao 
population. 


1881 

83        1 

10-7 

1882 

55        1 

6^ 

1883 

54 

6-4 

18^4 

81 

9-2 

18H5 

95        ; 

103 

1886 

95        ' 

9-8 

1887 

121         1 

12-0 

1888 

132 

127 

1889 

112        , 

10-5 

1890 

118        ' 
Mean 

10-7 

99 

Suicides  in  New 
South  Wales 
compared  with 
other  colonics. 


The  mean  rat©  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  10-2,  vhichis 
slightly  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales;  in  respect  to  suicide, 
however,  all  the  colonies,  Tasmania  alone  excepted,  comj»i* 
somewhat  unfavourably  with  Great  Britain ;  deaths  by  suici^te 
averaging  7  7  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  AVa1«^ 
and  5-6  in  Scotland. 
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Deaths  from  Suicide  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Colony. 

Per  100,000  of  mean 

TMFmaniA 

4-7 

yi^wr  Z^\im4 

91 

j^mith  Anfftrftlift      

9*5 

New  South  Wales  

9*9 

Victoria ... 

11-2 

Western  Australia 

11-6 

Queensland   

141 

The  above  are  the  mean  annual  rates  from  1880  for  each  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  for  which  the  rate 
given  is  the  mean  of  1886-89. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 
The  number  of  deaths  at  the  various  ages  taken  in  connection  Meaning 

*=*  ol  term. 

"With  the  numbers  of  persons  living  at  each  period  of  life,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  census,  forms  the  basis  of  a  calculation  which  gives 
luost  interesting  information,  namely,  the  length  of  time  that  people 
of  any  age  may  expect  to  live.    Not  that  the  exact  age  to  which  any 
^ven  individual  will  attain  can  bo  ascertained ;  but,  by  taking 
«  number  of  persons  at  a  given  age,  the  average  duration  of  life 
l)eyond  that  age  may  be  estimated  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  some 
-will  out-live  the  period  of  life  set  down  in  the  table  as  it  is  that 
some  will  not  survive  to  reach  it.     The  idea  has  been  very  clearly 
expressed  by  Babbage,  who  wrote  : — "  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  duration  of  life  when  the   maxim  is  applied   to  the 
individual,  but  there  are  few  things  less  subject  to  fluctuation 
than  the  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  individuals."     It  is  on 
this  principle  that  annuities  and  life  assurances  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  definite  and  exact  calculations,  the  final  results  being 
found  to  vary  within  very  narrow  limits.     The  duration  of  life 
is  a  problem  upon  which  vital  statistics  throw  considerable  light. 
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The  table  hei^  presented  is  c&lculafeed  for  the  three  coIo 
New  South  WaloH,  Victoria,  and  Queenslaucl  takoii  together,  I 
btatistics  for  the  yeai's  1870-81  j  but  Wfare  tlrav^^ing  a  ecmn)ar 
between  the  estimat^^s  tlierein  contained  and  the  rettuhiS  tljj»t  1 
been  obtiiiuetl  in  oilier  countries,  it  mny  be  well  to  f 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  computing  the  aveia^» 
human  life  after  any  given  age  is  founded  on  two  asauniptiotiit 
these  tl»e  first  is  that  the  experience  of  the  futurw  will  accord  i 
that  of  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  that  wliat  ratio  soever  may 
been  found  to  exist  in  times  [►ast  between  the  nitmbor  surriii 
and  the  number  dying  in  a  given  time,  out  of  a  specified  rmn 
of  indi^^duals  observed  upon^  tlio  sauje  ratio  will  be  found  t*i  i 
sLst  in  time  to  come  between  the  number  liviivg  and  the  nun 
dying  in  the  same  space  of  time  out  of  any  given  number  of  i 
viduals  similarly  circumstancf»d  with  tlie  others.     And  the  S4h: 
assumption  is,  that  the  individuals,  the  |>ossibility  of  who^  lit 
and  dying  in  any  ^eciBed  time  may  be  iii  question,  have  all 
same  pragpect  of  longevity  with  each  other/**     The  plirase 
pectation  of  life"  has  been  taken  exception  to  by  some  WTit€rt,J 
the  ground   that  it  is  misleading  to  the  uninitiate^i,     Tht» 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  the  mean  time  which  a  numb 
persons  at  any  age  will  live  after  that  age.     The  late  Dr.  F« 
F.R.S,,    favoured    the   term    "  afterdifetmie"    as   being  a 
correct  expression,  and  in  his  report  wrote  as  follows: — '*The  i 
lifetime  of  men  at  the  age  of  30  is  3 S  years,  by  the  EngliaJi 
Table  ;  33  years  is  not  the  precise  time  probably  tliat  any  onii 
that  age  w^ill  iive^  but  the  average  time  that  a  number  of  men 
that  age  will  live  taken  one  with  another.     Age  -f  afler-I 
^  lifetime.     At  age  30  this  is  30  +  33  ^  63,  tlie  average  age  wii 
men  now  aged  30  will  attain.    At  birth  thi**  is  0  +  40  »  40 ;  w|j 
lifetime  and  after-lifetime  ai'e  the  same  tiling.    The  lifetime  i 
w^ithout  the  addition  at  a  given  age,  will  serve  to  express  b  ' 
word  what  is  often  improperly  called  the  *'  expectation  -  f  ^*^'^'  > 
birth/' 


•  Tiiblei  of  life  Contingencica.  Peter  Gray,  F.R^Aa,  &c,  ^  d$md^ 
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addition  to  the  expectation  of  life  iu  tiip  thrtM?  colonies  above-  EKgerienw  < 
bnetl  will  be  found  a  column  showing  the  H.M,  (healthy 
t  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  And 
(tlic  after-lifetime  at  each  age  from  10  to  50  in  the  latter  ia 
than  in  the  foraier,  the  gradation  is  much  the  same  in  each 
lation.  Tliat  one  should  give  an  estimate  of  greater  longe^aty, 
difiei'ent  ages,  than  the  otlier  i.s  but  iiutuml,  for  in  computing 
ible  for  the  different  eolojiiesi  the  total  numbers  of  persona 
Bf  and  dying  at  eacli  period  of  life  are  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  case  of  the  II. M.  table  only  &ehicted  lives,  or  such 
Duld  be  accepted  by  an  iiisui-ance  society,  fomj  the  basis  of 
itation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  their  true 
,  the  one  is  more  an  index  of  the  correctne.ss  of  the  other  than 
figures  in  both  were  identical.  Dr.  Farr  calls  the  IJfe 
&  biorneier,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  equal  importance,  in  all 
iries  connected  with  Immnn  life  or  sauitary  im|tTovement«, 
the  barometer  or  thermometer  and  tsimilar  instruments 
6yed  in  physical  research  ;  and  as  being  also  the  key- 
i  or  pivot  on  which  the  whole  science  of  life  assurance 
For  even  supposing  that  an  insurance  society  had 
rically  arrived  at  an  equitalde  rate  of  premium  for  assuring 
the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  «till  required  in  order 
^rtain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  prospective  teruj 
aa  against  the  value  of  the  sums  assured  thereby,  so 
a  Btatement  of  assets  and  liabilities  may  l>e  periodically  pre- 
Without  such  knowledge  a  division  of  **  profits"  would 
»B8ible.  In  fact  the  J^ife  Table  is  absolutely  essential 
**  solution  of  all  questions  dependinir  on  the  duration  of 


life; 


•  way  of  comparison  sevei-al  additional  columns  are  here  given.  J^JJgJ**  °'  * 
are  reprinted  from  Mulliall's  Dictionary  of  iStatistics,  and  '^''tit'i**' 

the  expectation  of  Ufe  in  England,  and  in  various   otlier 

iea. 
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VACCINATION. 


Hi 


Prom  tliis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  stand  very  well 
compared  with   other  quarters  of  the  globe*     The  average 
iation  of  life  of  males  and  females  at  infancy,  youth^  and 
the  age  of  50  years  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  countries 


VACCIXATION. 

lyaccLnation  is  not  eoiujjulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  Vnodtifttion 
to  only  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
liought  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  the  returns  of 
'  Government  vaccinators,  the  years  when  the  community  w^as 
ateued  by  the  disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons 
khmitting  themselves  to  vaccination  largely  increased.  The 
loiber  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by  private  medical 
toers,  by  whom  a  large  numlier  of  persons  are  vaccinated. 
Persons  Vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  OfficersL 


Soburfaa. 


Country. 


S69 
5.308 
^2 
657 
460 
8,738 
308 
29Q 


3.276 

11,943 

3.038 

4.981 

4,«9D 

52,501 

1.860 

600 


Totkl 


4,545 

17/251 
3,570 
5,638 
5,139 

01,239 

2,240 

8% 


Yew. 


Sntmrb*. 


1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 


630 
346 
452 

1,031 

1,091 

728 

000 


Goon  try. 


Total. 


6,569 
1,884 
L311 
2J09 

ijm 

1,676 
1/212 


7.109 
2,230 

1.763 
3.230 
2,186 
2,404 
2,112 


be  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by  the  Goveniment  vftwdnated?****  I 
inatoTB  during  1890  will  be  found  below  ; — 


■            m^bfict 

Under 

From  1  to 

Framfi  to 

10  ymn 

and 
upurKrdfL 

ToteL 

Hjfdacy  and  siiburhs ,....,.... 
HpirntTT  fifft"'**'* 

218 
122 

298 
456 

207 
489 

177 
145 

000 
1,212 

W                    TotAl. ...» 

340 

754 

696 

322 

2,112 

INSAyiTY, 

I  The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  is 
\Mmt  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  lotal  population,  ^vl.^  2  IS  \vat 
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Number  of 
inwne  under 
treatment. 


thousand.  Since  1871  the  proportion  has  varied  only  OOTaboii 
and  0*11  per  thousand  belowj  the  average  stated.  Thehospitii 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government, » 
five  in  number — four  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at  Parramito 
for  criminals.  Besides  these  there  are  two  licensed  houses  ed 
for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  3Is( 
December,  1S90,  under  official  cognizance,  was  3,102,  distribatal 
as  follows : — 


Name  of  HospitaL 

No.  on  Register. 

Males. 

Females.      1 

fotiL 

Gladesville  

533 
693 

45 
485 
137 

13 

301 
354 

9        ' 
335        1 
113 
82        1 

2 

SM 

Parraniatta,  free 

i,m: 

Do.         criminal 

Callan  Park 

820 

Newcastle    

^ 

Cook*8  River  

93 

Licensed  Houses,  Picton 

•1 

Total 

1,S0G 

1,194 

i 

3,102 

These  figures  are  128  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1889. 

in^?^^*c^o"istaiit      "^^^  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  alrea'if 
quantity.  pointed  out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity,  as  will  be  seen  from  tk 

accompanying  table,  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals  W 
insane  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1871  to  1890  : — 


Year  ended 
31  December. 

Xo.  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

Year  ended 
31  December. 

No.  of  lusaDe. 

Propcrtf:*^ 
1  In«Ui€«<>P^ 
'lattonperl* 

1871 

1,387 

2-67 

1882 

2,307 

1        2-83 

1872 

1,440 

2-69 

1883 

2,403 

i-:v 

1873 

1,526 

2-75 

1884 

2,524 

1          o--q 

1874 

1,588 

2-76 

1885 

2,643 

1        2vS 

1875 

1,697 

2-85 

1886 

2,717 

2v 

1876 

1,743 

2-83 

1887 

2,821 

2:« 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1888 

2,89S 

2-:«i 

1878 

1,916 

2-85 

1889 

2,974 

•■>v 

1870 

2,011 

2-83 

1890 

3,102 

.>•*■• 

1880 

2,099 

2  83 

' 

1881 

2,218 

2-84 

Mean.. 

2-7? 

1 

INSANITY. 
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amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  England,  Amount  of 

•^  1  Intanity  in 

ed  with  their  respective  populations,  is  about  the  same,  Engtond. 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the 
increase.   The  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  these  colonies 
d  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia, 
leensland. 
inity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australasian  Colonies. 


Countrj'. 

Insane  per- 
sons per  1,000 
of  population. 

Country. 

Insane  per- 
sons per  1,000 
of  population. 

I    

2-88 
2-91 
316 
2-77 
3-25 

Queensland 

2-44 

1 

South  Australia  

2-47 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

2-75 

nth  Wales 

2-03 

i    

New  Zealand  

2*66 

percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persons  is  comparatively  D«ath-niteoC 
The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
6  number  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  insane  : — 


Penrentafce  of  deaths  of  average 
number  resident 

Year. 

number  resident 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6-52 
6-76 
9-71 
818 

4-21 
5-61 
4-98 
6-22 
4-97 
6-37 

563 
6-32 
6-64 
7-43 
6-59 
708 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Mean... 

6-64 
7-59 
7-73 
701 

7-03 
6-32 
6-44 
5-74 

6-79 
711 
7-24 
6-52 

1          1    UA 

1     7-54 

7-53 

5-79 

6-74 

number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospitals  has  varied  a 
deal.     The  effect  of  the  continued  commercial  depression 
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IncreMeof 

*  AdminioiM  la 

seaaoDB  of 

depreaaion. 


during  late  years  was  experienced  in  the  unusual  number  (A  idioi 
and  imbecile  children,  as  well  as  demented  people,  found  sdmhij 
the  admissions,  whose  relatives  would  willingly  have  Tnaintmi 
them  in  more  prosperous  times. 

Admissions  to  Hospitals  for  Insane  and  Proportion  to  Mean 
Population. 


Influx  of  insane 
from  abroad. 


Proportion  to 

Praportknt 

Vear. 

Admissions. 

population  per 
1,00a 

Year. 

Admiariona 

popoh^pi 
1,00a 

1871 

340 

0*66 

1881 

494 

0^ 

1872 

303 

0-57 

1882 

473 

059 

1873 

;m2 

0*62 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1874 

330 

0-58 

1884 

493 

Om 

1875 

356 

0-60 

1885 

567 

OtW 

1876 

360 

0-59 

1886 

667 

0-5S 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1887 

632 

0-52 

1878 

424 

0-64 

1888 

587        1 

0-55 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1889 

650 

O-oO 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1890 

611 

Mean  > 

1 

0-54 

0-60 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  infloi  c^ 
insane  persons  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid  hospit»K 
which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  trot- 
ment  of  the  insane,  have  been  the  means  of  burdening  the  coa- 
munity  with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  otk 
countries,  where  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  ksi 
generous  or  less  scientific  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Were  tf 
not  for  this  influx  of  insane  from  outside  its  boundaries,  the  n* 
for  this  Colony  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present 

Birth-places  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Insane,  1890. 


Count  r>' 

New  South  Wales 
Other      British 
Colonies . . . 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Xo.  of 
Patients. 


1,121 

143 
870 
974 
170 


Percentage 
of  total. 


30-64 

3-91 
23-78 
26-62 

4-65 


Country. 


I    Naof 
I  Patiimt^ 


France 

Germany  

China 

Other  Countries 
and  not  ascer- 
tained   


24  I 
90 

74  i 


193  , 


\^^ 
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In  this  and  the  two  following  tables  all  the  patients  received 
■ifa)  the  hospitals  for  insane  during  the  whole  of  the  year  are 
■nimerated ;  the  number  remaining  under  control  on  the  31st 
December  is  given  in  a  previous  tabla 

The  number  of  persons  under  restraint,  who  are  natives  of  this  smaU  proportioi 
Dolony,  is  only  30*64  per  cent  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-bom  the  colony, 
■fanent  of  the  total  population  is  at  least  64  per  cent.     Of  the 
Bdtish-bom  patients,  England  contributes  very  nearly  twice  the 
comber  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and 
Ireland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 


The  ages  of  the  insane  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  Agmot 
i^bich  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  (47  per 
ent)  are  between  30  and  60  years  of  age.    The  table  deals  only 
rith  patients  in  hospitals  for  insane,  and  gives  the  percentage  for 
890  at  each  period  of  life. 


AgM  of  Insane. 


I^ndtf  6  yean 

6tol0 

10  „  16  

15  .,20  

20  ..30    

80„40  

40„50  

60„60  

60  .,70  

70„80  

80  years  and  upwards., 


No.  of  PaUente. 

Percentage  of 
aUiHS^. 

6 

•16 

33 

•90 

50 

137 

97 

2-65 

531 

14-51 

833 

22-77 

881 

24  08 

705 

19-27 

346 

9-46 

152 

415 

25 

•68 

Jarenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Newcastle,  an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile 
and  idiotic  patients,  so  that  of  the  89  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Ubie  as  being  under  16  years  of  age,  85  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  are  single  ; 
amongst  the  married,  females  largely  predominate,  as  also  amount 
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POFULUHW  AXD  TTTAL  STATISnCS. 

■"  T"Jo^^L     Tbjs  etBufituxL  as  to  marriage  of  patients  in 
:a.£  "  r  Ta*?  insane*  'inrm^  1S90  is  shown  hereander  : — 

'  nuLsvTx  jfe-DMacaipiL  SdB;.  Female  TotoL 


1.442 

513 

1,981 

4« 

623 

1.101 

96 

170 

2S 

230 

&i 

30 

Zr  j^  ^t'CoIiATiT  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insani 
n:5«nr**niictt.  Tie  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  doe 
--'^ir  >ur  ~hty  ipinioo.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  di 
Lr*z^.  :iicii::n.  .'erainlT  lar^,  is  not  so  considei*able  as  thai 
-o  .  Lucr  noaetL  As  cir  as  the  records  of  the  hospitals  sLoiv 
7-rrr^TiEai??  jt  perscos  admitted  suffering  from  insanity  trao 
-r-:    jir<:m^enace,  ai  3i3C  more  than  11*57  per  cent  of  the 

Ftrsjns  sG&rinji  trom  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  re 
*.<incar%::i'^Ly  anfcklj.  ^nd  at  any  one  time  their  number  i 
iiA=CL:u^  5jr  ^ae  fi.sane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent 
iiovc  HTKiic  ^=KCse  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence. 
ii^'  -a.&  :s  pr.HiuctiTe  ot  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  ex 
ifi^.*fmji'id  ,  f :r  aTtioogh  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Insa 
j^ri  j-i-iirci-rr  oa  I^rnacy.  has  ascertained  that  hereditary  infli 
i^ii.  .-:ii:j?«ii"nl  defect  can  be  credited  with  only  SSG  per  cei 
zi*i  T.-cL  izaazi^.  this  pefcentage  gives  no  idea  of  the  a 
izi'.-cz.:  :£  i-ec^iiiiary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  large  nu 
:c  r^kiSfcts  ih-?  cas.ses  of  whose  insanity  is  onkno^^Ti,  it  is  bel 
1 1  list  ir  c:::]feS4  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  influ 

and  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insani t 
been  ascertained,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  many  o: 
patients  have  inherited  an  insane  neurosia 

In  the  foUowing  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  o: 
various  causes  of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  made  or 
apparent  or  assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  adni 
into  the  asylums  for  the  insane  i — 


Irxnae  ncsroca. 


CAUSATION  OF  INSANITY. 
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Causation  of  Insanity. 


D&uiie  of  ItL^nity. 


lietitiuble  (includmg  Iom 
lotives  and  friends)  , . . .. 
ic      circumstanc^fi      (Id 
ing  buaiDCSs  anxiety  and 

niary  difficoJUes) 

I  anxiety  and  "worry" 
included  under  above  two 
U),  and  overwork  ........ 

>UA  excitement    ........... 

tM»im  (ioclading  sednc 

\.. ..,, 

and  nervous  shock   , ..,. 
on  ............  ................ 

gia,, ..„ 

peranc©  in  drink  .......... 

a  (ifexualj  ,........*. 

;el  difrea^ 

►ua© ..,,,,„, 

oko 

mt  or  injury     ..........  ., 

incy 

ition  aud  the  paerpemi 

ion 

e  and  ovarian  diaordeia.. , 

t  of  life , 

ion  and  overwork  ....... 

m ....,„ 

»y  ■ * ".*.^^ 

e  of  skull  and  bmm  

thaltnic  bronqhocele 

m    ....,.., 

bodily  diseases  and  dis 

rs  ............ 

!  of  opium ,, 

i  of  cxxaiin©  ,,.......,,.„.,. 

attacks 

j^^  influence  asct^rtained.. 

:al  defect  ascertained..,.. 

certained  eaoses ........... 

n    ..,..,..^.. ........... ..,,^., 

Th 


of 
Lnjiaiiit.v. 


■80 


360 

1-80 


■23 
-33 


1149 
ii3 
-OS 

2-03 

1S5 


13S 

-22 

■46 

■22 

2m 

3'16 

3-15 

2*25 

"45 

9*4fi 

053 

2^ 

*22 

38-51 


of 
Lns&nity. 


of 
tiu&nlty. 


a -19 
\10 


3^ 

-36 
1*78 


7  12 
178 


'36 
■71 
■71 

676 

1D7 

-71 

3130 

35 

35 

-35 

4-27 

142 

i>'34 

5-34 
■36 

7'J2 
2'S5 


24-91 


3-72 


2i>7 


345 
1-93 

■55 
■33 
■41 
•14 


979 
'83 
-41 
1^24 
1-38 
110 


2-$4 

-27 
■83 

1-24 
*2T 
-41 
-28 

3-45 

'14 
4-00 

3-45 
-14 

-28 

8-55  I 

7-31 

2-34 

U 

33-24 


1310 


53-66 


33-24 
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Deaths  of  innne.  During  the  year  1890  the  deaths  of  persons  afflicted  wit 
lunacy  numbered  193,  viz.,  128  males  and  65  female&  Hi 
following  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  died  £roi 
each  disease : — 


Cerebral  Diseases — 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis        

Epilepsy  and  convulsions     

General  paralysis       

Maniacal  and  melancholic  exhaustion  and 

decay  

Inflamation  and  other  dishes  of  the  brain 

Thoracic  Diseases— 

Inflamation  of  the  lun^,  pleura  and  bronchi 

Pulmonary  consumption      

Disease  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels 

Abdominal  Diseases — 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  stomach, 
intestines,  and  periloneum 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea      

Disease  of  liver  

General  debilty  and  old  age 

Epi  th  elioma  of  face    ...  

Suicide 

Accident  

Erysipelas        

Total     


TMiL 


2 

8 

25 

7 
20 


10 
13 

8 


3 
3 

1 

10 
6 


3 
12 
5 


S 
11 

17 
% 


1 

1 

t 

6 

5 

11 

4 

4 

16 

15 

31 

o 

9 

2 

1 

I 

3 

1 

3 

1 

..-..""    . 

I 

128 


65    I     193 


Lunacy  not  Of  the  above  total  14  males  and  11  females  were  over  10  y«^ 

incompatible  .  .» 

with  longevity,    of  age,  SO  that  the   malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  tT^ 


longevity, 
age. 


Four  males  and  three  females  were  over  80  yean<* 


The  average  weekly  cost  during  the  year  1890,  of  maintaiiB^ 
insane  patients  in  the  hospitals  was  about  11a  lljd.  perf«A 
of  which  the  State  paid  lOs.  4^d.,  the  balance  being  msdenp^ 
contributions  from  the  estates  of  the  patients  themselves,  of  "f 
their  friends.      The  subjoined  table  shows  the   average  ▼eeiv 
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per  head,  and  average  private  contributions  from  1881  to  ^'^^^  ^  P^*°*^ 


erage  Weekly  Cost  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 


Year. 

Cost  per  head  to 
State. 

Contribution 

per  head  frcun 

private  sources. 

Total  weekly  cost 
per  head. 

8.     d. 

10  8i 
12    Oi 

11  5J 
11     0 
11     3i 
11     If. 
10    6 

10  2 

11  3i 
10    4i 

8.      d. 
1     2J 
1     2i 
1    Oi 
1     3i 
1    4i 
1    5i 
1    5i 
1    6i 
1    64 
1    7 

8.      d. 

11  104 
13     24 

12  6 

12    3i 
12    8 

12    7i 
11  114 

11  8i 

12  9i 
11  Hi 

ige  for  10  years 

10  Hi 

1    44 

12    4 

iniinal  lunatics  are  confined  at  PaiTamatta.      At  the  end  Criminal  insane. 

ast    year    the    total    in    confinement    was    54,    of   whom 

were   males   and   9   females,   as   compared   with  51    twelve 

bhs    before.      During   1890    the    admissions  numbered    11, 

3   were    3    discharged,    recovered,     1     died,    and    4    were 

sf erred   to    other    hospitals.      The   offences   for    which   the 

inal   insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the 

idar,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to 

aumber  in  the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  1890 : — 
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Criminal  Insanity. 


Crimes  committed  by  the  Insane. 


Xmnberof 


Females.     Totil 


Murder 

Attempt  to  murder   

Manslaughter  

Rape     

Indecent  assault , 

Unnatural  offence 

Cutting  and  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  kc. 

Horse  stealing 

Assault  and  battery 

False  pretences  

Vagrancy 

Arson  and  malicious  burning  

Attempting  suicide    

Total 


19 


2 
1 

12 
4 

1 
1 
o 


45 
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PART  XXllI. 


Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

IT  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages  tliat  tlie  material  pros- 
perity of  New  South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that 
fd  any  other  country,  however  foi*tiinn.te  may  be  its  lot.  But  in 
on^  ^jarticular  this  Colony^  in  common  with  all  the  provinces  of 
•Australasia,  diflferi*  grr^atly  from  other  countries,  especially  those 
cf  the  Old  World.  Wealth  ia  widely  disfcriboted,  and  the  contrast 
Ibetween  rich  and  poor,  which  seemH  so  peculiar  a  phase  of 
©W'World  civilizations,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lande. 
That  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  undeniable,  but  no  one  in 
-Australasia  is  bom  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  pauper  class, 
"*^lueh  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  many  States, 
^•s^  therefore,  no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  six  persons  in  every  proiw^^ri 
■tindred  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100  j  whereas  in  the 
'Olonies  the  proportion  is  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  This  hare 
^tement  allows  the  vast  dilTerence  in  the  conditions  of  life  iu 
HuitnJa^iia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  poor  t&te 
%  levied  in  the  colonies,  nor  is  such  needed  ;  for  although  it  may 

^    li  that  from  time  to  time  the   assistance  of   the  State  is 

I  by,  and  granted  to,  able-bodied  men  who  are  u  mil  tie  to 

Snd  employment,  that  assistance  takes  the  form  of  wages  paid  for 

i»ork  specially  provided  by  the  State  to  meet  a  condition  of  the 

MJx>ur  market  which  is  certainly  abnormal. 

Brh 


e  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed  s»Aio  nailsfenncc 
anb  the  rescue  of  the  voung  from  criminal  couifianionship  and 
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]>oath  mtcs  In 
huHpitttlx. 


liospitAln.  lu  the  Sydney  Ho^ital  the  Average  stay  of  fmttt 
during  the  year  18^0  was  24 -9  days.  It  is  interesting  to  u 
that  pritients  received  under  orders  from  the  Govern uimt^ 
inained  in  hospital  on  the  average  longer  than  those  paving  foe 
contributing  towards  their  own  support 


Stilts  c]LP<;iHn- 

tuw  for  paupt  r 


00  oW 


The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  i 
ten  years  was  9*40,  while  the  rate  for  1890  was  8^00 
below  the  decennial  average.     The  rate  for  each  year  will 
found  in  the  precetling  table.     The  death  rate  of  hoapitab  in  N 
Soutli  Wales,  compared  with  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  very  hi 
The  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  dea 
of  pei^ons  already  moribund  when  admitted,  and  of  ]>ersons  ia 
hist  stage  of  phthisis.     It  has  elsewhere  lieen  pointed  out  t 
deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
total  deaths  registered,  a  clrcuustance  due  to  the  nature  of 
occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  pioneer 
enterprise,     A   large  majority  of   the  accidents  that  occur,  w) 
not  immediately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  iiid*! 
these   institutions,   especially   in    country    districts,  are  lor 
most  |iHrt  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.     Wl 
these  circumstances- are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of 
apparent  excess  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  will 
at  once  understood. 


4 


Tije  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  0*1 
paupei-s  in  the  year  1890  was  £9,131  8s.,  which  wasdistriU 
thus  :■ — Sydney  Hospital  (including  Moorcliff )  for  the  mainteni 
of  paui>er  patients,  £5,413  15s.  6d ;  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  d 
j£3,Tl  7  12s.  6d.  During  the  year  there  were  5,485  application! 
admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  of  which  nuralier  2, 
were  granted ;  the  other  cases  i*eceived  recommendations 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Iniirm  and  Destitute,  ordttl 
out-door  hosjiital  tn?atment,  or  were  refused  as  uuGt  subject 
State  relief;  533  persons    were  admitted  int<j  tliese  ho 
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ant  cases,  the  remainder  were  admitted  on  recommendations  Vmi  to  th« 

the  hospital  admission  depot     During  the  past  three  years 

Sydney  Hospital,  including  the  MoorcHJf  branch  for  ophthal- 

:  ca-ses,  haa  received  from  tlie  Government,  for  theraainteoance 

dck  paupers,  £18,350,  or  an  average  of  £6^116  a  year,  and 

Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  X12>507,  or  an  avemge  of  £4,169  a 

These  sums  are  in  addition  to  the  X4,000  a  year  given  as 

Conditional  endowment  to  each  of  these  hospitals,  and  £400  a 

which  the  Cfovernment  pays  as  the  rent  of  MoorLdifF.     The 

gum   paid  Ity  tlio   Government  to  the  Sydney  and  Prince 

Hosi>itals  during  the  last  three  years,  exclusive  of  auhsiilies 

special   purposes,  was  £56,077,   or  an  average  of   £18^692 

I  year.     The  expenses  of  the   Coast   Hospital,  which   are  home 

^lirely  hy  the  tJovernmentj  averaged  £12,495  annually  for  the 

ae  frt?riod,  so  that  over  £31,000  a  year  is  spent  by  the  Goverti- 

BPnt  in  medical  relief  in  the  metropolis^  in  addition   to  grants  to 

^burban    and    country  hospitals,    payments    for   attendance    of 

>rigines,  expenses  attending  special    outbreaks   of   disease  in 

untry  districts,  which  are  met  from  the  gt*neral  medical  vote, 

the  maintenance  in  the  asylumfl  for  tlie  Infirm  and  Destitute 

fa  large  nunil>er  of  chronic  and  incurable  hospital  cases, 

Jfo  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief  Outdoor  i 
forded  by  hospitals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  important 

indoor  relief  ;  nevertheless,  the  niimlier  of  attendances  during 
300  was  t28,(137,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  person, 
were  relieved  7,159  persons. 


Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  establishment  at  EvixTiuiltuw  < 
ittle  Bay,  theexpenditure  in  1890  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony 
IffT  purposes  other  than  bnilding,  repairs,  and  out-door  relief,  was 
194,189,  representing  an  average  of  £83  7&  Id.  per  patient  reai- 
Bnt^  or  for  each  bed  occupied.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
he  truth,  as  full  deduction  cannot  be  made  for  out-patients.  The 
krerage  cost  per  patient  treated  was  £6  2a.  lOd,    The  subscriptions 
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'lit'- 
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ReTeniwol 


Total  expendi- 
ture by  the 
ijtate. 


reottTad  from  privste  ponont  amounted  to  £43^4SS^  md  tiie  m 
oeUaneouB  reodptei  ineladiiig  paymenti  bj  patiently  were  JBS7,86< 
in  all  £71,289  from  priTato  ■oafow  and  from  patients  Aa 
GoTemment  the  mm  of  jM7,068  waa  raoeived,  ao  tba*  the  tot 
raTenue  of  hoepitala  from  all  aonrwa  waa  £118,857.  The  fbUei 
ing  statement  eliowa  the  revenue  and  ezpenditare  of  Iheae  nit 
tatione  for  the  year  1890 : — 

Bevenne  and  Expenditure  of  Hoqntala. 


Obontty. 

ItoM 

Beoaipti- 

£ 

19.191 

17.784 

6.961 

£ 

27,877 

89.888 

8^906 

£ 
47.081 

Private  Contribatioiia..... 
Other  ■ouroea. 

57,1« 
14,167 

Total  reoeipti 

4S;986 

75,421 

118,857 

Expenditure — 

Building  and  Repain 

Maintenance   ......  .....  . 

2,960 

34,489 

7,862 

29,577 

44.728 

7,110 

32,5S7 
79,217 

Miscellaneous 

14,972 

Total  expenditure... 

45,311 

81,415 

126,726 

The  ex|)enditure  in  connection  with  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  hi 
not  been  included  above,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Goven 
ment.  At  this  hospital,  1,688  patients  were  treated  daring  the  yeti 
including  15  lepers.  The  average  number  resident  daily  was  17 
patients ;  the  average  stay  in  hospital  was  42  days.  There  wa 
67  deaths,  and  1,186  patients  were  dLscharged  cured,  183  relieve 
and  101  unrelieved.  The  cost  of  this  institution  waa  £15,962,1 
that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals  amounted  i 
£63,030,  and  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  GoFemment  upon  tl 
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pitalb  and  asjLutns^  with  the  exception  of  asylums  for  the  Insanei, 
£145,892,  This  sum  includes  £26,415  to  the  State  Children  a 
rtief  Deimrtment»  £13,961  paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old 
Bn  at  Liverpool,  £8,884  for  the  asyluni  for  the  aged  and  infirm 

Newington,  ParratQatta  River ;  £23,4^9  for  the  two  asylums  AecommoiiiUofl 

in  At jUiuiH. 
the    cottage    homes    for    marrie<I    coufilea    at    Parramatta, 

^d   £4,541    for  the  Benevolent   Asylum,    Sydney.      In   these 

ftt-HQentioned   asylums^    the   numl^r    of  wards   or  dormitories 

174,  with  a  total  capacity  of   1,536^673  cubic  feet,  giving 

average  airspace  of  8,831  cubic  feet  to  each  dormitory.     There 

2,730  beds  ]  the  avei'age  air  space  to  each  patient  was  there- 

563  cubic  feet     Tlie  number  of  Inmates  in  each  institution 

ill  l>e  found  in  tables  on  pages  865  and  866,  but  in  addition, 

cjsiderable  aid  wa3  extended  to  the  outside  ponr.     Apart  from 

ical  advice  and  medicines,  out-door  relief  consists  largely  of 

IppHcs  of  provisions.      Information  is  not  to  hand  for  the  full 

Iteut  of  the  relief  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions,  hut  the  gtwds 

ituitously   distributed    at   the    Benevolent   Asylum,    Sydney,  Benevolent 

iring  the  year  1890  were  as  follows  : — Bread,  99,i?75  loaves;  flour,  Sydri«y. 

(,687  lU  ;  meat,  8,800  lb.  ;  tea,  6,956  lb.  ;  sugar,  28,144  lb.  ; 

2,470  lb.  ;  rice,  5,250  lb.  ;  oatmeal,   2,812  lb.  ;  arrowroot, 

lb.  ;  raisins,  576  lb.  ;  and  milk,  140  quarts.     Boots,  blankets, 

inel  and  other  dra[>ery  goods,  formed  poitioti  of  the  bounty  dis- 

^buted ;  and  iu  addition  to  this  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  in 

^ment  of  rent  allowancea,  so  that  many  of  the  needy  w^rd 

stcd  by  the  helping  hand  of  this  deserving  charity  in  their  own 

^mes. 


[  Tlie  Infants*  Home,  Ashlield ;  the  Hospital  for  sick  children, 
the;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Uie  blind,  Kew- 
rn,  besides  other  institutions  in  didereut  parts  of  the  Colony, 
Bive  help  from  the  State  ;  but  they  are  maintained  principally  by 

ivate  contributions.  The  management  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of 
Qost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  is  in  the  ban  da  of 
amittees  elected  by  persona  subscribing  towards  their  support: — 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS, 


Besides  liospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  instiiu*  cimnuhk 
for  the  reception  of  fallen  women,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
t>lind,  and  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  ;  for  destitute  women,  for  casual  aid 
'  indigent  persons,  for  the  help  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  for 
oany  other  purposes  which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  people.  Exact 
arei  respecting  every  institution  have  not  been  procurable.  The 
bregoing  table  gives  the  number  of  adult  persons  remaining  at  the 
jlose  of  1890  in  some  of  the  institutions  named,  and  may  be  taken 
representing  tlie  average  for  the  yean  The  figures  for  the 
ily  Kight  Refuge  and  Soup  Kitelien  show  only  the  number  ^^L^f**' 
persons  usually  retained  about  the  establishment.  There  were 
|169  meals  given  during  the  year  ending  30tli  June,  1890, 
l!ie  Refuge,  and  shelter  was  provided  in  33,300  instances, 
feUe  daily  average  being  258  meals,  aud  92  nightly  shelters. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liable  JJ^^Jen* 

3m  their  environment  to  become  criminal  is  naturally  surrounded 

ith  very  great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many 

ears  ago  by  the  establishment  of  the  oqihaoages  at  Farramatta, 

ad  the  destitute  children's  asylum  at  Rand  wick,  as  well  as  the 

Temon  Training  ti^liip  for  boys^  and  the  Biloela  Reformatory  and 

llndustrial  hichool  for  girls.     The  system  of  crowding  uhildi^en  in 

ge  establishments  was  rightly  considered  as  open  to  many  grave 

lobjections,  and   in   1880   a   scheme   of  separate   treatment  was 

Inaugurated.     Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 

lempowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose  charge  the  destitute 

or  neglected  children  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted.     The  Board 

»  empowered  to  take  children  from  the  various  institutions,  and 

ieal  witli  them  in  certain  speciiied  ways. 


During   the   ten   years  ending  5th  April,  1891,   the  number  |^ J*  < 
of  children  placed  out  by  the  State  Children  s  Relief  Board  had 


increased  to  3,910.  Of  these  1^541  were  reclaimed  by  their  rrlfttira 
or  friends,  or  otberwise  diaohar^^ed,  and  157  wen?  adopted  pm- 
cipally  by  persons  possessing  no  cljildren  of  tlieir  own.  The  w 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  Apiril,  1891,  was  2*3^ 
whom  1,417  were  boys,  imd  952  girls.  Of  tlteao  80$  boys  aai 
568  girls  were  boarded-out  under  payment  to  persons  dermed 
eligible,  at  rates  varying  from  5a  to  10s.  per  weck^  thi?  oScersof 
erviiloii  ol  the  Board  being  required  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  to  eiijniti!> 
that  the  children  are  not  neglected  or  illtreated.  In  addition  to 
those  boaitled-out,  66  lioys  and  Dl  girls  were  adopted,  by  vhui 
arrangement  a  sul>«idy  to  the  amount  of  £1,820  was  aaved  At 
the  age  of  12  years,  children,  if  physically  fit,  may  be  apprentiofd; 
and  since  the  Board  has  had  control,  543  boys  and  295  girk  bivt 
been  indentured.  The  majority  of  the  girls  are  sent  to  daroottic 
service,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to 
farmers.  During  the  year  the  number  of  cliOdren  boarded-out 
was  494,  and  60  were  apprenticed.  The  number  of  childrm 
remaining  in  the  institutions  in  April  last  were  distributed  aa 
follows: — 2  in  the  depot,  5  in  hospitals,  and  116  consigned  to 
cottage  homes  for  invalids,  of  which  there  are  2  at  PauTutuiiti, 
and  6  at  Mittagong.  Although  as  many  aa  775  passed  througk 
the  Central  Home  at  Paddington  during  the  yeAr,  the  system  in 
force  provides  for  their  spee<ly  removal  to  the  country  ;  and  io 
the  avernge  daily  number  of  inmates  at  that  mstitution  wa&  only 
7*  Of  the  numlier  under  the  Board's  care  12  lioys  and  5  girls  di«l 
during  the  year.  In  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Cbtldnm'x 
Relief  Departmeut  much  interesting  information  is  given  cod- 
cerning  the  problem  of  how  to  cope  successfully  with  the  difi&collf 
of  maintaining  State  children ;  and,  after  ten  years'  experii 
of  the  boarding-out  system  in  this  Colony,  it  is  claimed  that  wiwm' 
fairly  tested  the  advantages  that  may  be  realised  thereby, 
much  greater  than  those  under  the  system  of  aggregating  d 
in  asylums* 
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The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
eh  year  ending  April,  since  1881,  is  shown  in  the  following '^'*'^^' 


T«ttr 

Ye&r 

B0f9, 

Olii& 

ToW. 

•rding 

Boys. 

1    Oirbi. 

Tcvta}. 

JLfOL 

April, 

1^1 

24 

35 

59 

1S87 

1,099 

im 

1»802 

idtt 

40 

63 

103 

1888 

1.202 

76« 

1,960 

1883 

119 

18H 

307 

1889 

1,316 

857 

2, 173 

1884 

232 

320 

552 

1890 

1,380 

904 

2.2H4 

I86& 

fi64 

462 

1,026 

1891 

1,417 

952 

2,369 

168Q 

779 

587 

1,366 

The  ages  of  cliildren  placed  out  since  the  iuauguration  of  the  *j^**^ 
IBoard'a  operations  were  :— 


Yew. 

Under  1  , 

1  and  under  2  . 

^     .,        ..     3  , 

3  ,.    „  4  , 

4  M    M  5  . 

7  i,    ,,  8  , 


38 
77 
2d9 
322 
334 
324 
382 


Yfiar. 

8  and  nndi 

9 
10 
U 
Over  12 


under    9  .... 

...       465 

„     10...,, 

,.       438 

.,     11 

_       3ii<l 

.,     12 

...       3(H) 

»,      272 

Totol . 

...  3,910 

The  largest  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Board  have 

een  received  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  2,754  having 

^n  transferred  up  to  the  end  of  1890;  from  the  Randwick  Aaylum 

36,  and  from  the  Orphan   Schools,   Parramatta,   362   children 

were  taken.      The   orphan   jw^hools    were   closed   in  September, 

188(5,  and  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  been  sent  to 

bem  are  now  taken  cliargo  of  by  the  Board,     The  remaining 

Bihildren    were    removed     from    other     public     institutions    and 

Floepitals  ;  from  the  Vernon,  218;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ash- 

[field,  66  ;   from  Industrial  School,  Parraraatta,  88  *  from  Little 

Jay  Hospital,  26 ;  from  Benevolent  Asylum,  Newcastle,  37  ;  and 

Either  institutions,  53  ;  making  a  total  of  3,910  as  aforesaid.     The 

I  amount  ex|ierided  by  the  Government  on  the  State  Children's 

ellef  Department  during  the  year  was  X 2 6^3 30. 

Judged  by  the  saving  to  the  State  ejected  by  the  Board,  which  t^peratioot 
t>t  bo  placed  at  leas  than  £15,000  per  annum,  its  operations  tuooewfuL 
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must  be  held  to  be  entirely  successful.  But  there  are  ot 
higher  grounds  of  gratulation,  for  not  only  are  the  childr 
vidually  luoro  satisfactorily  treated  than  could  be  the 
crowded  institutions,  but  the  number  l>ccoming  a  charge 
State  is  now  proportionally  less  than  formerly,  and  the  a( 
system  of  relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the 
problem  of  juvenile  destitution  and  juvenile  crime.  The  ni 
destitute  children,  including  those  detained  at  Biloela  (no 
ferred  to  Parramatta)  and  on  the  Vernon,  and  in  the 
asylums,  during  each  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  was  : — 

Destitute  Children. 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

NUL 

1877 

1,573 

1884 

1.7 

1878 

1.582 

1885 

i.s 

1879 

1.726 

1886 

1,8 

1880 

1,742 

1887 

I.» 

1881 

1.817 

1888 

2.0 

1882 

1,858 

1889 

-  2 

1883 

1,861 

189l» 

V^' 

Tlie  increase  of  504  during  the  period  beai-s  but  a  sin 
portion  of  what  might  have  been  exi>ected  from  tlie  large  i 
in  the  juvenile  popuhition  of  the  Colony. 

Uofoniuatork-s.  Tlireo  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  S 
tlie  reformation  of  children  :  the  Shaftosbury  Reformat*, 
prls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals  ;  tlu 
matta  Industrial  School,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years ;  i 
Vernon  training-ship,  for  boys.  No  reformatory  exclusi> 
criminal  boys  exists  ;  but  the  necessity  for  such  an  institui 
long  been  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  littl 
that  such  an  establishment  will  shortly  be  provided.  The  V< 
pri^sent  fills  the  double  purpose  of  training-school  and  refor 
The  number  of  children  in  these  institutions  at  the  close 
of  the  la.st  twelve  years  was : — 
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Children  in  Reformatories. 

Year. 

Vernon. 

(now^SSSltta).       Shaftesbury. 

Total. 

1879 

124 

115 

4 

243 

1880 

148 

117 

11 

276 

•  1881 

177 

130 

19 

326 

1882 

186 

130 

29 

345 

1883 

213 

119 

27 

359 

1884 

202 

105 

25 

332 

1885 

202 

106 

29 

337 

1886 

205 

90 

24 

319 

1887 

203    , 

90 

26 

319 

1888 

209 

93 

28 

330 

1889 

227 

87 

42 

356 

1890 

208 

64 

32 

304 

During  1887  the  industrial  school  for  girls  was  removed  from  industrial 

°  °  ,  School. 

^iloela,  Cockatoo  Island,  to  the  building   formerly  occupied  by 
^e  Koman  Catholic  Orphan  School,  Parramatta. 

The  numbers  of  destitute  children  in  other  charitable  institutions 
b  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  were  as  follows  : — 

Children  in  Asylums. 


Ymr. 

Orphan 
Schools. 

Kandwick 
Asylum. 

Benevolent 
Asylum. 

Infants' 
Home, 
Ashfleld. 

State 

Children's 

Relief 

Department. 

TotaL 

1879 

674 

641 

191 

77 

1.483 

1880 

552 

639 

177 

46 

52 

1,466 

1881 

546 

671 

147 

47 

80 

1,491 

1882 

442 

643 

156 

50 

222 

1,513 

1883 

339 

545 

161 

31 

426 

1,502 

1884 

150 

352 

149 

54 

750 

1.455 

1885 

108 

199 

122 

32 

1,058 

1,519 

1886 

• 

254 

130 

35 

1,128 

1,547 

1887 

267 

101 

23 

1,263 
1,291 
1,377 

1.654 

1888 

246 
216 

168 
151 

56 

118 

1,761 

^  1889 

1.862 

'  1800 

212 

161 

62 

1,338 

1,773 

b^ 

Orphanages  closed  in  this  year. 


The  number  of  destitute  adults  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  |^}J^* 
lie  State  as  inmates  of  the  various  asylums  of  the  Colony  at  the 
kloieof  the  year  1890  was  2,621,  of  whom  2,039  were  men,  and 
3i 
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Adult  paupers. 


582  women.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  asylumt  ( 
persons  of  very  advanced  years  and  nnahle  to  work.  The  irnng 
of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  form  an  excepti 
to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  won 
who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying-in  hospital  The  number  of  m 
and  women  in  the  various  institutions  with  the  ratio  per  1  000 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  twelve  years  ▼•«■ 
Adults  in  Benevolent  Asylums. 


Yew. 


Maleiu 


TotaL 


l*«r  Ljoo  of  Aidiilt  T^tpdkAi 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 


1,014 
994 
965 
980 

1,282 

i,ati3 

U366 
U504 
1.719 

1.S20 
]JH2 
2,039 


368 
382 
375 
402 

4m 

4M 
400 
44g 
471 
521 
588 
51^2 


1*412 
1.376 
1,360 
1,362 
1.690 
1,798 
1,766 
1.952 
2,190 
2,341 
2,500 
2,621 


H«l«. 

FmOe. 

im 

4-28 

2-00 

l« 

3-89 

1-99 

W 

3-65 

1-88 

eifl 

3-50 

i-92 

2-S! 

4  31 

185 

3-9 

4  33 

1-86 

iti 

A-on 

1-63 

3flS 

4  60 

1-67 

a-s 

510 

170 

3-5; 

5-24 

1S2 

3K 

5-35 

2nOO 

31^ 

5-52 

1-90 

3^ 

The  following  is  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  vari< 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1879  to  1890  :— 
Adults  in  the  various  Asylums. 


Year. 

^1 

1 

1 

a 

Fammatta. 

i| 

£ 

1 

"~~ 

Oeonce- 1     Mac-' 
street    ,qtmrie-st. 

Cottagre 
Hotn«B. 

Ttl 

1879 

1880 
1S81 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

92' 

77 
73 
88 

107 

115 
88 
83 
77 
97 
83 
92 

262 
288 
277 
284 
292 
312 
304 
331 
366 
397 
454 
462 

756 
707 
724 
733 
724 
724 
710 
741 
767 
778 
801 
789 

254 
259 
237 
219 
267 
339 
342 
421 
644 
721 
771 
867 

18 

22 

20 

30 

268 

276 

292 

297 

258 

286 

283 

268 

39 
42 

« 

12 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 
35 
35 
36 
37 
39 

28 
26 
32 

28 

,7 

11 

16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
17 
15 

i4 

% 

PAUPEBISM. 
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e  Liverpool  and  Parramatta  (2)  Asylums  are  homes  for 
a>  and  the  Newington  and  Sydney  Benevolent  Asylums  for 
les. 

le  Cottage  Homes  opened  at  Parramatta  in  March,  1889,  are 
Id  and  indigent  married  couples.  The  number  resident  at  the 
of  1890  was  42. 


dding  together  the  numbers  of  ad  ults  and  children  in  order 
low  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole,  population, 
lose  dependent  On  the  State  for  support,  the  ratios  per  1,000 
he  last  twelve  years,  are  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Paupers. 


Ohildren. 

Adults. 

Tot»L 

1,726 

1,412 

3,138 

1,742 

1,376 

3,118 

1,817 

1,360 

3,177 

1,858 

1.382 

3,240 

1,861 

1,690 

3,551 

1.787 

1,798 

3,585 

1,856 

1,766 

3,622 

1,866 

1,952 

3,818 

1,973 

2,182 

4,155 

2,091 

2,341 

4,432 

2,218 

2,500 

4,718 

2,077 

2.621 

4,698 

Per  1,000  of 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Adult 
Population. 


Tbtal 
Population. 


613 
5-91 
5*88 
5-78 
5-49 
5-01 
4-94 
4-74 
4-81 
4-90 
504 
4-65 


3  30 

4-42 

3-08 

416 

2-89 

4-06 

2-82 

3-98 

3-26 

412 

3*28 

396 

3-03 

3-81 

328 

3-86 

3-57 

407 

3-70 

4-21 

3-84 

4-36 

3-89 

4-20 

be  increase  noticeable  during  some  years  is  probably  due  to  incrsMe  doe  to 

defective  seasons  experienced  from  time  to  time  throughout 

Colony,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  avenues  of   income 

;h  remained  open  to  some  of  these  old  people,  in  more  favour- 

timea     The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  population 

m  in  the  above  table  will  ajipear  extremely  small  compared 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION  AND  CHABI1 


gf  litsiric. 


Abori(ffno9 
Protection 
ikMknL 


with  that  of  other  countriea.     The  proportion  of  pop 
United  Kingdom  dependent  upon  the  State  for 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1889  :■ — 

KngUndand  Wales 2S  ]6pertho 

Scatlaud 22*30 

Ireland      ,.  *..».. 23iJ4 

United  Kingdom 26*92 

8B  against  4*2  per  thousand  in  this  Colony,  a  stataj 
plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the  people  of . 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  been  dealt  with 
of  Vital  Statiatica.  The  a%^erage  number  of  insane  ] 
in  hospital  during  the  year  was  2,960,  while  the 
under  care  was  3,659.  These  numbers  include  those  i^ 
the  Private  Asylu  ra.  The  gross  expenditure  on  hospitals  I 
wholly  supported  by  the  State,  during  1890,  ¥ras 
collections  from  private  sources  amounted  to  £1 1,669 
cost  to  the  Government  of  X7 7,025 — equivalent] 
average  cost  of  10s.  4Jd.  per  patient,  and  an  annua 
per  liciad  of  population  of  is.  5d.  The  total  expen 
State  on  all  institutions  connected  with  the  care  ( 
inclusive  of  the  cogt  of  maintenance  of  Oovenimeiii 
the  private  asylum.  Cooks  River,  was  £96,138, 
collections  amounted  to  £11,902,  so  that  the 
during  the  year  was  £84,236.  The  treatment  met 
insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and 
are  iitted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or 
affliction  under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  ]>rotection  of  the  ^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
and  to  exercise  a  general  guardianship  over 
also  three   mission  stations  for  the    benefit    of 
TiiGse  are  Ciimeroogunga,  on  the   River  Jdurray ; 
on  the  Murrumbidgee ;   and  Breewarrina,  on  the  '. 


STATE  AID  TO  CHARITIES. 


don  statiojis  are  niider  tlio  control  of   a  society  called  the 
origines'  Protection  Asaociation,   who  are  responsible  to  the 
for  their  adniitii^tration.     Tht?  natives  at  these  settlements 
comfortably    lioused,    and   are    encouraged    to   di?vote   thf*ir 
I  to  agricultural  and  kiodred  occupations,  and  elementaiy 
Hcation  is  inijiarted  to  the  children.     The  State  exp^^nditiire 
1890  hy  the  Board»  including  medical  expenses,  tfec,  was 
^483,   and   by  the   Association,   £3,139,   making  a   total   of 
12,622,  besides  wliicb  there  were  private  contributions  amount- 
to  X220.     The  Aborigines  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the 
;  dealing  with  population  and  vital  statistics. 

KTlie  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  Puhik-ond 
relict  and  111  aid  of  hospitals  and  other  caantahle  institutions  ture  in  cUant^, 
hQV 


aunted  in  1890  to  £244,058 ;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of 
R\'^ie  suhscriptions,  «l*c.,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  have  bene- 

Fl  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  about  £335,000.  This 
,  tliougU  not  excGHsive  in  proportion  to  the  population,  may 
appear  lai*ge  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  Colony, 
nrhich  should  preclude  the  nec*?ssity  of  so  many  seeking  assistance  ; 
for  the  present  there  is  no  risk  that  the  charitable  institutions  will 
cnacottrage  the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  and  that  free  quarters 
and  free  food  will  ho  made  so  accessible  that  those  who  are  dis 
aclined  to  work  will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the  puldic  expense. 

[it  wij]  have  Ijeen  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  in  its  Mut^rui  and 
Kiety  to  foster  material  progress,  the  State  has  not  overlookecl  jmjgrcjfcii. 
care  of  those  whom  old  age  or  misfortune  has  afflicted, 
has  that  psychical  progress  been  neglected  without  which 
material  advancement  would  be  incomplete.  Tlie  tiolicitude 
manifested  for  the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  and 
the  impjirtial  toleration  meted  out  to  all  forms  of  lielief,  leavo 
nothing  in  these  respects  to  be  desired. 

I  The  intellectual    progress  of   the   people  has   been  even  more  ihteiiMrtuat ' 
Did  than  their  material  advancement.     Nor  has  this  progress 
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been  confined  to  those  sciences  which  are  necessary  for  mal 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscioas  of  the  value  d  literataj 
softening  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people,  encourages 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading-r 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  colonists  of  New  South  Walea 
done  something  towards  increasing  the  general  wealth  o1 
English  literature,  and  with  less  stirring  times — inevitable  i 
building-up  of  a  nation — and  the  existence  of  a  leisured  dai 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upon  intellectual  culture  n 
found  in  literature  worthy  of  Australia. 

Destiny  More  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the  Australians  than  of  any 

of  AustnOlA.  ^  ^ 

people  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.     Their  coun 

most   happily  situated.     Unlike  most  other  lands  it  stani 

danger  from  no  enemies  upon  its  border,  nor  is  it  possible  th 

Government  should  ever  engage  in  a  struggle  to   subver 

liberties  of  its  people.     Its  colonization  in  these  latter  days  a 

a  future  free  from  old  world  strifes  and  traditional  hatreds 

thus,  happy  in  its  situation  and  most  fortunate  in  its  weal 

may  await  its  future  in  calm  confidence. 
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